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PREFACE 


Vol. I of the English Translation of TaUvasangraha is being Kout out. 
Tho talented editor of the Gaekwad Series has supplied all the information 
uvivilable regarding the Authors of the Original and the Commentary,—in 
the extensive and lucid Introduction to the original Sanskrit Text 

I'he texts translatod are diflioult—linguistically as ^voll os philosoplucally. 
In the latter aspect, iny past work on Kum&rila’s SMokav&rtika and 
Uddyotakara’s Nydyavdrtika has enabled me to follow the trend of the 
arguments; as these two writers form tho principal targets for attack in the 
work; and the work is entirely polemical.—In the linguistic aspect of tlie 
work, I liave not always fott quite sure, specially in regard to the technical 
terins in wluoh Buddhistic literature abounds and my knowledge of these 
liad all been derivod from * Brahmanical ’ Sources. But as tho work 
progressed, I felt surer of ray ground, and I hope that in the final result, 
I have not gone far wrong in my interpretations. For the slips that there 
are bound to be there, I apologise to Buddhist Scholars and hope that 
they will correct me wherever I may be found to liavo gone astray. 

In that hope, I send forth this work of mine with thankfulnees for 
having been given the strength of mind and body to do it. 

My thanks aro dt»o to tho Editors of the Sanskrit Text, whose introduc¬ 
tion lias been helpful in the understanding of tho text. 


Aixobabad, 
Jvly 23, 1937 


GANCANATHA JHA 
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mftnent ? ]^Ioro Being w said to be their sole function as \vell as Causo — 
Tliis points to the section on tho Permanence of Things (Chapter 8, below). 

Objection: —“ If this is so, then the InUrvolvtd Whed of CauscUion cannot 
be regarded as tlxe basis of any adjustments regarding Act, its Fruit and the 
Connection betweojx thorn, and sucli other tilings; as ex hypotheei, the said 
Wliool is tno&ifs (momentary).*’ 

The answer is supplied by the second line of the first verso of tlio Text— 

* Karma, etc.’, *It is tho basis of such notions as Actions, otc.’—Wlint the 
Text moans is that this shall bo explained later on. In this connection 

* Actions* are good and bad, their * fruits' are desirable and imdeeirable, and tho 
‘ connection * between thorn is that of the product and Ike produced (cause and 
effect); the ’notion* of this is its adjustment, usage, arrangement.—The 
term ' Sdi ’ (‘ and tho rest*) in the Text includes all such notions os those 
of JEtemembronce, Recognition, Uncertainty, Certainty, the Following up of a 
self>appoiuted Task, Eagerness for perceptible things. Cessation d such 
eagerness, ilie Relation of Cause and Effect, the Cogniser of these, tlie Moans 
of Cognition, Bondage, Emancipation and so forth. The said * Wlieel ’ 
is the ’ basis * of all these ;—such is the analysis of the compouml.—^To this 
effect tliore is the following declaration of the Blessed Lord—” O Bhikfus 
the Action is there, tlie Fruit is there, but the Actor is not found,—apart 
from the ‘indication’ (£'at'iU^) of tlie ‘Principles and Practices* (Dharinas), 
—wlio renounces these ‘ Sensorial Phases * {Skandhas) and takes up 
others. So that it is due to the indication of the ‘ Principles and Practices * 
that a certain thing comos about when another thing is there (as its cause).** 
—^This points to tho Chapter on Actions, their Fruits and tho C^iuioo- 
tiou between these (Chapter 9, below).—This Iniervolved Wheel of Causation 
should be understood as appertaining to the Sensorial Phases (Ukandhas), 

* Phenomena * (Dh&lus) and tlie ‘ Receptacles * {^yalanas) ; os it is these that 
arc produced by the IrUervolved Wheel of Causation, —(1) 


[Text 2.] Question—“ There ore many such things as Substance, 
Quality, Movement and tlie rest; why does not the Wheel of Causation apply 
to th&se ? ” 

The nnsw'er is given by lines 1 and 2 of Text 2, beginuing with the 
term 'guna, etc,', 'It is devoid of all sucli concepts ae Quality, etc .'—^The 
term * ffuna — ... samavdya' is a Copulative Compound ;—the term 'jtUi 
‘ universal *, includes both kinds of Universal, tlie Higher (Wider) as well 
as tho T.,ower (Narrower);—the term 'ddi*, * and so on*, includes tho 
(1) * Specific Indi\'idua1ity * subsisting in ultimate substances (as postulated 
by the Vaiehidhu), (2) also those charsoteristics wliich some people describe 
as distinct from the things possessing those characteristics,—e.g. the choraetpor 
of ’ Being * as subsisting in all the Six Categories (of tho Vaishl^ika), the 
character of being apprehended by all such Means of Cognition as bring about 
the apprehension of existing tilings, and so fortli. The compound between 
the term * guna .. • samavdya * and ' upddhi' is Karmadhdraya, one between 
the qualification and the qualified [the ' upddhi' being the qualified, and the 
preceding term the qualification];—of these upddhis, concepts, (in tho 
2 
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Bhape of 8vb9tanc€, etc.] the wheal is devoid i i.e. it ie free from all tluM. In 
regal'd to this, the Bleesed Lord hoe declared as follows:—0 Brdhmatia 1 
All is All; i.e. the five ‘ SkandJtae' (Five Sensory Phases), tlie twelve 

* Ayatmuit' [Twelve Sensory Recoptacles-^consistlng of Mind, 6ve Sense- 
organs and tho external objects apprehended by tliese six], and the oighteen 

* Dhutue' [Blemei\iaot Ingredients, consisting of tho aforesaid twdve, along with 
the six elements of Visual Senstition, Auditory Sensation, Olfactory Sensation, 
Qeetatory Sensation, Tactile Sensation, Mental Sensation].*’—Tlus points 
to the Section on the Examination of thoiSix CaUgoriee (Oliapters 10 to 15). 

Question —“ In the absence of the said concepts, how does the Jniervolved 
Wheel of Causation become the object of Verbal Expression and Ooncep- 
tion ? And when it does not become the object of these two, it cannot 
bo spokon of ; as a matter of fact Verbal Expression and Oonception camiot 
operate apart from the concepts in question. How then is it that the 
Biassed Lord has iiropounded it ? ” 

[Page 12.] The answer to tliis is contained in the second line of Text 2, 
beginning with the word ‘ Sropila ’, ‘ II is amenable, etc,'. —^The compound 
' dropita, etc.' is to be explained as follows—‘ dropita akara ' is the imposed 
or assumed fortH; and this ‘assumed fonn’ is the cluuracter of the Wheel of 
Causation, as fomung the object of Verbal Expression and Conception; i.e. tlmt 
wliich forms the subject of the Wluel of Causation is that which is nmonnble 
to Verbal Expression and Conception in an assumed (superimposed) form.— 
Tlie term 'praiyaya' (Ooguitioii) here sliould bo understood in the sense of the 
particular form of Cognition which appears in the form of a verbal concept,— 
as is indicated by the proximity of the term ‘ verbal expressionspecially as 
these two are invariably associated in regard to any single object. Tims the 
sense of the Text comes to this—Though tlio said concepts are not there (in 
tlie Wheel), yot through the fact tliat things are alwaj's porooived as distin- 
gutslwd from each other, the Oonception is understood to appertain to 
somotliing external; so that tlio amenability to Verbal Expression, in the 
form of invariable association, is presont (in tlic said Wlioel). In realit.^*, 
however, it is not amenable to Verbal Expression, because all sorts of 
Conceptual Content have disappeared from it. But, just as the denotation 
of words is admitted in common ^larlance os something nice, though not 
justified by reo-son,—in tlie same manner, with a view to introducing 
the True Teaching, the Blessed Teoclier, closing liis eyes, in the manner 
of the elepliant, to the true clinracter of things, sought to express the 
true idea, through a sort of illusion; and this simply because there is 
no oUier way of doing it.—Even though tlie form of the denotation of 
words is really superimposed iqwn it (as an illusion), yet, by reason of 
invariable assooiaiioa, it becomes indirectly related to the tiling to be 
spoken of, and thus becomes the means of expressing it; and the thing, 
thus expressed, does become manifested, by virtue of the powers of the 
Teachers; hence there is no chance of being deceived (regarding the true 
nature of tire thing spoken of).—^This is wliat has been thus declared by 
Tdyin —" By whichsoever name isaPhenomenon (or Entity or Manifestation) 
spoken of,—this Phenomenon does not really exist there; such is the 
phenomenal character of all phenomena ”.—(2) 
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[Text 3.] Qtustion —“ Is this (Whosl of Causation) a more voclDal 
jtigglery indulged in on. account of the paucity of valid reasons in support, 
—^just as has been done by other philosophers assuming (without suiheient 
proof) their Categories ? Or is there any valid reason for accepting it t ” 
The answer tliat there w such valid reason is given in Text 3.—‘ Spa^fa, 
etc.*, 'It it definitely cOffnUed, eic.’—Tlid compound ‘ Spa^talakfaxM' 
is Kannadh&raya, meaning ‘ whose dejinitiont character, is clear, i.e. well* 
defined’; the ‘clearness’ of tho ‘definition’ is due to the fact tliat it is free 
from the throe defects of being impcesible (inapplicable), or too narrow or 
too wide ; the definition of the l^Ioans of Right Cognition provided by other 
philosophers, on the otlier Imnd, is not ‘ clear *; tho Text therefore lias 
clioracterised its ovm Moaas of CJognition os ‘ clear Endowed with Uiis 
character of being ‘ dearly defined ’ are tlio ‘ two Means of CoynUion ’,—Sense* 
liercoption and Inferenceby those is the Wheel of Cauealion 'definitely 
cognised ’; this will be explained under all the sections (ns occasion presents 
itself). This also is approved by the Blessed Lord, who has declared thus—‘O 
Bhikfus, my word should be accepted after duo investigation, not merely 
through regard for me; jxist as gold is accepted as real only after lieating, cut* 
ting and rubbing on the touch*Btono’.—As regards Sense-perceptions, its defini¬ 
tion is that it should be free from ‘ mistake ’ and ‘ conceptual content * or * deter¬ 
mination ’; this is exactly as declared by the Blessed Lord—who Iws said 
that ‘ ono who has tho visual cognition cognises the Blue all right, but not as 
blue ': the phrase * cognises tho Blue' implies that tlio cognition does not 
apprehend an object otlier tlian its own, wliicli indicates tho fact of its being 
not mistaken (or wrong); and tho other phraso ‘ notasblue' denies tlve proseirce 
in the Cognition of any connection with tlio definite name ‘blue’; wliich 
indicates tho fact of ita being non-concepiual or not-detemtinaie (free from all 
association with words). As regards Inference, tlio definition of tlint also luis 
been set fortli by pointing out the nature of the Lihga (Inferential Indicative, 
‘Middle Term’, Probans); which lias been thus set forth—‘The LiAga, 
Probans, is that which is (a) never non-concomitant with the Probondiun, and 
(6) which is definitely known,—only then does it become tho moans of in¬ 
ferential cognition; this Probans, 0 Bhikfus, is sometimes Coa8tructi\’e, in all 
oases it is Destructive Here the invariable concomitance of tlie Probons 
with the Probondum is clearly asserted. This same condition has been stated 
in the dictum that ' Tho Probans is the basis of Inference, wlien it is cliarac- 
terised by invariable coucomitonco*; in this statenient the Probandum has 
not been mentioned, because it is clearly indicated by the mention of the 
‘ invariable concomitance of the Probans ’ (wliieh can only be with the 
Probandum).—^This Probans is divided into throe kinds, distinguished accord¬ 
ing to such peculiarities as those of (1) nature, (2) effect and (3) non¬ 
apprehension ; the Probans called ‘ nature * has been indicated by the term 
* Ckinstruoiive ’ in the pliraso * O Bhikfus, that which is CJonstructive ’ 

08 for the Probans styled ' Effect * it has been illustrated in the following 
statement—‘ Tho presence of Fire is known through Smoke, the presence of 
Water is known through the line of White Cranes flying above; and the Race 
{Ootra) of the Wise Bodhisattva is known through certain signs *.—Lastly, 
the Probans styled as * a particular form of non-apprehension ’ has also 
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been explained in coiirae of the denial of mere Non-apprehension by itself 
being a Means of Cognition; this baa been declared in the following words 
—*0 Bhiktua, a Living Being cannot validly cognise a Living Being, or 
find a means of knowing it; if a Living Being validly cogniaes a Living Being, 
he becomes destroyed; I alone would cognise a Living Being, or someone 
else if lie were like me Herein we have the denial of the validity of 
mere Non-apprehension in general in regard to tilings beyond the ken (of 
ordinary men); the sentence alone, etc/ clearly shows the validity of 
particular cases of Non-apprehension.—All this points to those sections of 
the Text that deal with Stnse-parcaptimv (Ohap. 17), Inference (Ohap. 18) 
and olker Means of Cognition (Ohap. 20). 

Question —“ This hUsrvolved Wheel of Causation, —is it concomitant 
witli any such generic character as ‘being an entity*, as declared by the 
SgtidvCdins (Jainas)t Or is it entirely unmixed (p\ux») in its essence ?—‘ Wliat 
if it is tile one or the otlier ? ’—^If it is concomitant with anything, then 
there would be a cross-division between the definition of the Wlieel and that 
of Sense-perception and the rest;—there would also be the incongruity tliat 
the cause would cease to bring about the effect, as tliere would be no difference 
between tlio Cause and Effect; and in that case the Wheel would tiot be ' defi’ 
tiUelg cognisetl bg mean* of Ihs two Means of Cognition' (as stated in Text 3). 
Nor lignin, is it right to posit any such entity as the IrUert'oh'ed W/teel of 
Causation', lsK»iiise even if it is entirely immixed in its essence,-^-Inasmuch 
ns there would Ikd n» partioular diversity among the auxiliary causes, there 
would be no jiossibiUty of its having any efficient activity (which is tlie charac¬ 
teristic of every entity) ; exactly os there is none in things admittedl}' non- 
prothictive.” 

In answer to this objection, we have the second lino of Tati 3— 

' A^iyasapi, etc '— ' It is not mixed up toWt the nature of anything else even in 
the elirfiitesl degree Wluit is meant is as follows—^It is the latter of the two 
alternatives that iro accept; and yet there is no room for tho objoctions 
tliat iiavo lieen iwged against it; this we shall explain later on. The corai>ound 
‘ mishribltiU&paratmakah' (in the Test) is to be analysed as—‘ wherein tho 
nature of onytliiug else is not mixed up ’; that is, wherein tlvere is not the 
slightest trace of the cliaracter of anytJiing else, —for instance, that of the Cause 
in tlio Effect and so fortk—' In the sliglitest degree ',—oven in tho most subtle 
form.—and not only in the form of many such extensive entities as * Being *, 
‘Knowablo’ and so forth,—this is what is implied by tho particle 'apV, 

‘ even ’. Wliat is meant is that, if the form of a single entity were present in 
it, the entire world would enter into its essence. This the Author will explain 
later on. This is what has been thus declared by the Blessed Lord—‘ How can 
the Sprout be eternal f—Since the Sprout is one thing and the Seed an en¬ 
tirely different thing. Verily the Sprout is not exactly the same thing as the 
Seed. So also is the Sprout unlike the Seed. Hence one thing (Seed) does 
not pass on into the essence of another thing —This points to the Chapter 
dealing with the Examination of Syddvdda (Ohap. 20).—(3) 

Question—'* The Shandha (S«isorial Phase) and the rest, are pure 
and unmixed in nature; even so, do they always remain unchanged in their' 
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cliaractor ?—as has been declared by some persons who hold all tilings to 
be real entities, passing from one phase into another ? *’ 

The answer that it is not so is provided by the word * AmtikrSnihn * it 
admits of no translocation' {Tsxt 4). What is meant is that, if thei'e n^ro 
translocation (passing from one phase into another), then, inasmnch as 
everything (every cause) would alwaj's exist in its entirety, there would 
be no Effect or Product, and hence no possibility of any ‘Intervolvwl Wheel 
of Causation *.—The word ‘ Asatlkrunti’ (in the Text) signifies ‘tlmt wherein 
there is no translocation ’—i.e. passing from phase to phase,—* of the Skandha 
and other factors*.— [Page 14].—This has l>een declared by the Blessed 
Lord in the following words —* When the Eye i.s produced, it does not come 
out from anything else;—when it is destroyed, it does not return to any* 
thing else; wliat happens, O Bhikfw, is tliat tho Eye, not having been in 
existence, comes into existence,—and having been in existence, it ceases to 
exist '.—This points to the Chapter dealing with the Examination of the Three 
Points of Time (Chapter 21 of the Text). 

Question —“ Then does it exist only at the time that it is actually seen ? 
As doclarod by tho Chdrvdka (Alaterialiat)—' Whence can there be any coming 
again for tliat which has been burnt and ceased to exist ? ’ ** 

The answer is supplied by the Text in the word * aniklyaniam ’, * // is 
wiUtouf beginning, without ’end * t the compound being anal>'sed as *that 
whoso beginning ond end are not ’. This also has boi>n polntod out by the 
Blessed Lord—‘0 Bhikgus, the cycle of Biiths lias no end and no begtii' 
nlng, etc. etc.*in this quotation tlio term ‘ avara' stands for end, and ‘ agra * 
for beginning ; lienee tlie negation of tliese two is what is spoken of ns ‘ «n«m- 
Tdgra This lias boon so asserted with reference to people who linve not 
taken to the Xoble Path; for those who have taken to tho Noble Path, tlio 
C}'cle of Birth has actually ceased. It is in view of this tliat it has been 
declared tliat—* For the childish person who kno^vs not the true Dlmrina. 
the jjath of Birth and Rebirth is a long one*.—^This {loints to the Section 
dealing with tho Examination of the PliUosophy of tho Lokuyaias (Chapter 
22 of tho Text). 

Question—“Is tliis Intervolxted Wheel of Caueation of (he nature of an 
external object ? Or has it a purely subjective existence ? ’* 

Answer — It is like the reflected image and other Bongs {Text). Tliis 
shows that it has a purely subjective existence. The 8on.se therefore is tliat 
thishasapurelysubjectiveexistence,—just like the Reflected Imago, Whirling 
Fire-Circle, the Fanciful City in the Sky ond such other fanciful things. This 
lias been thus declared by the Blessed Lord—‘ Tho external thing, ns fancied 
by cluldish people, does not exist, it is only the Mind which, tossed about 
by Impressions, bears the semblance of tlie object and thus becomes ojier- 
ative —^Tliis points to the Chapter on tho Examination of the External World 
(Chap. 23, Text). 

Having thus shown that the Intcrvolved Wheel of Causation is entirely 
free from the webs of the fanciful assumption of things that have no existence, 
the Author sums up the whole idea in the words * Sarvaprapaheha, etc.', ‘ It 
is absolutely free from the whole lot of fantasies that is, it is free from the whole 
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lot of fantastic notions, like the idea of Primordial Matter l)«ng tho cause 
of tliiugs and so forth. 

Qfiestion —“ Has tins doctrine been realised by other teachers also, 
—like Shiva, Hiranyagarbha and the rest ? ’* 

Anstcer —Not so ; it Ita* not been apprehewled 6y others ; as a matter 
of fact, all other pliilosophioal systems lay stro&s upon wrong notions of the 
Soul, and it is the Blessed Lord alono on whom tliia enlightenment has dawned. 
Tliis is what tli© Text means. This the Author will explain in the course 
of all the sections of his work.—(4) 


Question^** Wes this doctrine of the Intervdved Wheel of Cawation appre* 
hendod by the Blessed X^rd by Himself and then promulgated ? Or did he 
promulgate it on the basis of tdie Veda which is regarded by others as revealed 
(not tho work of any Person) ?—As declared by the followers of Jaimini— 
‘Thiis os r^;ards things that are beyond the reach of the Senses, there is 
no Person who has seen them directly ; hence tlmt man alone knows them 
riglitly who knows them tlu-ough tho Eternal Word *.*' 

Tho answer to this is—^Not so; 'SvaiantmshriUinihsaiiffoJt'—'indepen’ 
flently of any sel/'Sujfficient revelation * {Text 5). Tho tenn * Self-enfftcient 
revelation ' stands for tho Veda' whoso autliority is said to bo self-sufficient,— 
tliat is the Eternal Word; —‘ niheaAga ’ is one who is not dependent ujion, not 
depending upon it, i.e. seeing things directly by himself ;—the Lord Himsolf 
promulgated tho Doctrine of tho Intervolved Wheel of Causation. As a matter 
of fact, there is no sentence or assertion that has not emanated from a Person; 
as lias been declared by the Blessed Lord—‘ Those Greet Sages, the Anawla- 
paurSnae (Deuisons of tho Blissful Regions ?) are the authors of tho Vedas 
and the promulgators of the Mantras*. What the Author moans is that 
he is going to explain this later on.—This points to the Section dealing with 
the Examination of the Self-sufficient Authority of the Revelations 
(contained under Chapter 10 of tlie Text). 

Qaestiotn—** For the Blessed Ixird who liad attained all his own ends, 
what was the need for promulgating this Doctrine of the Intervolved Wheel 
of Caiusation ? ” 

.Answer—With a view to bringing abotU the Welfare of the World {Text 5). 
* Welfare of Ote World ' is wlmt is good for tho world; this * Good ’ consists in 
the destruction of all Afflictions and Illusion, brought about by the duo 
comprehension of the Right Doctrine of the Intervolved Whe^ of Causation 
tho desire to bring this about is what is meant by the ‘ view to bring 
about' ;—tins is tlie cause that led to the promulgation of the said Doctrine. 

Question —** How is it known that the Ixird had the desire to bring about 
the welfare of tho world ? ” 

Answer —‘ Supreme mercy having entered into His very sofd through long 
innumerable cycles* {Text 6). The compound is to be analysed thus:— 
‘ He whose supreme mercy ‘ Mahddayd ’—entered into His very essence, 
— {sStmibhuUi) —through long {analpai^) innumerable cycles {halpdsaii- 
Jehyayaih). This ‘ supreme mercy * of the Blessed Lord is inferred from the 
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fact that He did not renounce the work of doing good to otlier people, even 
tho\igh He had attained all His o\vn ends.—(5) 

[Pojre 16.] Qvettion —“ \Vl>at did this Person do— who haul this auprtmo 
mercff entered inlo His very soul ? *' 

^nstoer—‘ PT/w propounded, ete.\ —^The term ‘who’, though a common 
pronotui, stands here for the Blessed Lord Btidd/ta ; as no oiio olso {>ossossee 
the qualities described.— The Hoetrine of the In/ervolved Wheel of Causation ;— 
this term 'pratUyasamuip&da' stands for the doctrine that tlv> 'utpdda', 

* causation ’ or * origination ’ of tho Skandhas (SenROi*>* Aggregates or Phases) 
and other things takes place—‘ pradtya i.e. on the basis of, Causal Ideottons; 
that is to Hay, who declared t-lio Sensory Aggregates and other tilings to liave 
been produced on the sti'eagth of Causal Ideations. Though the term ‘ Sannit- 
pdtla ’ (Origination or Causation) seems to have a negative (or eNclusivo) con¬ 
notation, yet wliat is really meant to ho e.KpraHsod by tho term is tho positive 
entity produced (by the Ideation), btit vimved ns excluding other ospoctH of it, 
—Or, the term ‘ SanmlpMa ’ may be construed as ‘ Samutpadyat^ *, that wftteft 
is produced, tho Product,—the term being formed with tho * Gf/mft ’ affix 
in tho active sense, according to P&uiui’s SHtra ‘ Kftyalyufo bahulanx 
(3.3.113) —end this term 'Samutpdda* tlnw explained is compounded witl» 
tho term 'praiVya', aooordlng to P&jjini’s SHtra 'Sup-supd (2.1.4)’, or 
aceoixling to tho rule governing such compounds ns * Mayuravyamsak<t{2.l.l2Y. 
—Or tlie term ‘ SatnutpiUla ’ may he taken by itself, not (compounded with any 
Othcjr term.—^\Vhnt is oxproasod by all tlusistliefnotthnttheBU'ssodLord has 
the fully equipped power of bringing about tlie welfare of others. So that 
w’hnt tlie phrase ‘ who propoimded tho aaid Doctrine of the WJieel of Causa¬ 
tion * moans is that tho Lord lias acted towards tlie bringmg about of tho wel¬ 
fare of others. And wliat constitutes his action towards bringing about tho 
welfare of others is this same teaolung to others regarding the right patli 
towards Heaven end Final Emancipation.—Tliis has been thus deolewed— 

* Tho act ha.s to be done by yoiuwlves, the Blessed Ones are only 
expounders *. 

Tho equipment of tliis capacity to bring about the welfare of others 
consists of the capacity for the direct vision of Dharma and Supreme Meroy. 
Even a morciful Person, if ho is devoid of the knowledge of Truth, would 
be unable to teach the Truth; and, on the other liand, even tliough one may 
possess the true knowledge of tilings, if he happen to be devoid of mercy, he 
would either give no teacliiiig at all, or, even when teaching, might give such 
toacliiag as is harmful. Hence in tli© Blessed Lord, ore present both these 
—Knowledge and Mercy—as equipment of His capacity to bring about 
the welfare of others. That He is possessed of tlie capacity for direct vision 
of Diuirma has boon indicated by the term (in the Text) ‘ independendy 
of any self-sufficient revelation *; and tho presence of Supreme Mercy has boon 
indicated by tho term ‘ Supreme mei'cy having entered t«/o His very Soul 

Question —“ As a matter of fact, tliis Right Doctrine of the Intervolved 
Wheel of Causation has been taught also by other Person-s—such as Bodhi- 
salivas and Saints; what peculiar excellence then does this constitute in tho 
Blessed Lord Him.self ? ” 
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Anwer —^He is the OreaUst of Ezpounderg. Though it is true tiiat 
the said Saints and others also have expounded the Doctrine of Inlervolved 
Wheel of Caueaiton, yet the Supreme Lord is the ‘ Greatest * among them. 
The other persons coiild have no capacity to expoimd the said doctrine, except 
by reason of the fact that the essence of Dharma had been taught by the 
Supreme Lord-—Or the Supreme Lord—^lad none others—can be the 
* Greatest’, because He represents the highest stage in the ascending scale of 
the presence of Excellences and the absence of Defects; the others not being 
so.—By thus pointing out the fact of the Blessed Lord being superior to 
the Saints and others, it is made clear that tlie L<ord was equipped with a 
specially efficient intellect,—this efficiency oonsisting in the destruction of all 
Dispositions, Afflictions and Ignorance r^arding all cognisable tilings. If 
it were not for this, in what way would He be superior to other Saints ? 
It is with a view to this that the Author has added the epithet * That Omni* 
eeierU Person* {Text 6). This points to the Chapter dealing with the proof 
for the existence of the Omniscient Being (under Ohapter 2 on ‘ God * and 
Chap. 24). 

Question —What is it that is going to bo done after bowing to the Omni' 
sclent Person 1 ’* 

Anstoer—The ' Compendium of True Doctrines * ie going to fie composed. 
The ‘ True Doctrine ’ meant are all those that liave been mentioned as the 
accompaniments of the Doctrine of tlie Intsrvolved Wheel of Causation ; as these 
alone are not wrong ;—the bringing together of these doctrines, wliich lie 
scattered, within a small compass is what is spoken of as * ' Com* 

pendium and as tliis brief risumi is dealt with in a book, the book itself 
is spoken of as the Compendium ; just as the poem dealing with the Abduction 
of Sita is called tlie iSt^>Aaratia (Sita’s Abduction).—Or, the term ‘ Tauva‘ 
saingraha * may be explained as the book itself, in the sense that ‘ it deals, 
rightly and completely, with the True Doctrines’.— Is being composed;— 

Present Tense been used in reference to the time taken by the act 
of composing, from beginning to its completion.—(0) 


End of Introductory <Sec<ion. 



CHAPTER I. 


Dealing with the Examination of the Doctrine of Primordial 

Matter. 

(A) 

TAe Statement of the S&hkhya Doctrine of ‘ Prakrti ’ {Primordial Matter). 

TEXT (7). 

** It is oitt op Prakrti (Primordial Matter) itself alokb, as 

EQUIPPED WITH ALL POTENCIES, THAT THE VARIOUS PRODUCTS BVOL\TJ, 
REALLY HAVING THEIR ESSENCE IN THAT SAMS MaTTBR.”—(7) 

COMMENTARY. 

In order to show that thore is no functioning of Primordial Matter, tho 
Author procootU to wt forth tho iSaHkhtja theory regarding it, in Text (7). 

_^Xhat which is equipped—endowed with all such pofcnciea —prodtictive 

of tho host of produoU such os the Mahal (Cosmic Intelligence) and the rest, 

_is PradhSna, Primordial JVfoMer, wliich consists of the Attributes 

of * Harmony ‘ Energy ’ and * Inertia in the state of equilibrium f 
and it is from out of this that the Cosmic Intelligence and other Evolutes 

evolve; _such is the view of the Followers of Kapila. —Tlio emphasising of 

‘ Primordial Matter atone ’ is for the purpose of excluding such agencies as 
those of Time, A Personality and the like;—tho addition of tho term ‘ Kimhlt \ 
‘itaolf’, is meant to ©xcludo the ‘God’ postulated by tlio Thehtic SOAkhya 
(Yoffa).^Svolve, —are produced, directly or indirectly. The process of this 
Evohition is as followsOut of Pradhdna (Primordial Matter) Orst of all 
evolves Buddhi (Cosmic Intelligence)out of Coemic InteUiijenee, ovolves 
Aha^kSra (tho I-principle)out of tl»e J^prinetpU evolve the five Tanmdiras 
(Rudimentaiy Substances), consisting of Sound, Touch, Taste, Colour, and 

Qdour_end also the eleven Senee-organe; —the five Organ* of Senealion. 

in the slmpe of the Organ of Hearing, of Touch, of Vision, of Taste and of 
Smell,—tho five Organs oj Action, in tlie shape of Organs of Speech, Hands. 
Feet. * Excretory Organ and the Generative Organand Mind is the 
eleventh.— Out of the five Rudimentary SubsUinces evolve tho five Groes 
Substances,—AkSsha out of Sound’rvdiment, Air out of Touch-rudiment, 
Fire out of Colour-rudiment. Water out of Taste-rudimetU and Earth out of 
Odour-rudiment. 

This is as declared by Ishvarakretya (in the 6'd»VfcAyafcartfc3, 22) From 
Primordial Matter issues the Great Principle (Cosmic Intelligence); thence 
the I-principlo; thence the Group of Sixteen; from among this Group of 
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Sixteen, out of five, issue the five Gross Substances *. Here the term 

* MaMn \ ‘ Great Principle stands for Buddhi, the Cosmic Intelligonco ; this 
Cosmic Intelligence fxmctioas in the form of such conception or determituitiou 
of things as ‘ tliis is a jar * this a piece of cloth ’.—The I*principle functions in 
the form of such notions as ‘ I am handsome \ ‘ I am presentable ’.—The Mind 
functions in the fonn of Rejection; for instance, a boy happens to hear that food 
is to be Iiad in another village, and this gives rise to his reflection in the form 
‘ I sliall go there, 1 wonder if there would be curds and molasses or curds 
only *; that which functions thus os Reflection is the Mind.—Such is to be 
understood the distinction among CMtnic InteUigence, I’principle and Mind, 
The rest (of JshvaraJcffna'a Kdrikd) is easily intelligible. 

These entitien. Cosmic Intelligence and the rest, along with PrimordicU 
MtUier and the Spirit make up the tweuty*five Principles {or Realities, Real 
Kntities) of these philosophers. To this end, it has been declared that— 

* One who kno\r8 the twenty-five Principlea,—be he addicted to any life-stage, 
Ijeing cither a Hermit (wearing knotted lucks), or a Wandering Mendicant 
(with shaven head), or a Householder (wearing the top-knot),—becomes libor- 
Atod; tliere is no doubt on this point*. 

All tliesn various Products evolving out of Primordial IMatter are not 
entirely distinct from their Oa\o(o,—as are the Products jmstiUated by the 
Bawltl/ui9 tlu>y are, in fact, of tlxe same oKsonce ; i.e. they liavo tlioir essence 
in dull snnir.—Primordial MatUw; such is tlie analysis of the compound 
' tadrCpdJ}' (in the Text). The products are of the same essence as Primordial 
flatter, in the sense that thoy are all made \ip of the Three Attribntee. For 
instance, in tlie ordinary world, it is found that the Product is of the samo 
essence os the Cause; ag. the cloth woven out of black yarns is black, 
and tliat woven out of white yarns is wliito. And Primordial ftfattor is 
made up of the Three Attributes;—and all that is manijested, in tho form 
of Cosmic Intelligence, I-i)rinciple, Rudimentary Substances, Sense-organs 
and Gross Substance, is also found to be made up of the Tlwec Attributes, 
hence it is that all this latter is of the same essence as Primordial Matter.— 
Similarly, Primordial Matter is not-dUtinguuhable ; that is to say, it cannot 
be distinguished that ‘ tliese aro the Three Attributes, Harmony and the 
rest (constituting the Unmani/eat Primordial Matter), and these are the 
Casmic Intelligonco and the rest constituting tho Manifeat in fact, tho 
notion always is that ‘ the Attributes are the Manifest, and the Manifest 
is the Attributes ’.—Ftu^Mr, both these,—tlie Manifest and the Umnonifest 
—are Olgeclive, because they have the character of objects of enjoyment 
(experience, for the Spirit).—Both again are common,—^to all Spirits; just 
as the MaUa-ddal (the Slave-girl who is the common property of several 
men).—^It is also inaentient, as it cannot feel pleasure or pain or delusion. 
—It is productive ; that is. Primordial Matter ig productive of Cosmic Intelli¬ 
gence, Cosmic Intelligence produces the I-principle, the I-principle produces 
the Rudimentary Substances and the Eleven Sense-organs; and the Rudi¬ 
mentary Substances produce the Gross Substances.—Thus all these various 
Products evoK'e, all having the same essence as Primordial Matter,— 
inasmuch as they also are constituted by the Three Attributes (are non- 
distinguishable, objective, common, insentient and productive). This has 
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been tluw dcclai'ed (by I(thvarHkp<iia, in Kcii'iM 11)—* Tho Manifest is with 
the Three AUribulea, undietin^uMable, objective, comtnon, ineentienl and 
productive; so also is Primordial Matter; the Spirit is the rcvorso and yet 
also similar 

The following question has been raised—If tho Products are of tho 
same osaenco os Primordial Matt-er, then how is it tliat in this Pliilosophy 
a distinction has been made between the Mani/eet (Product) and tho Un¬ 
manifest (Cau-so) ? For instance, it has been declared by Ishvarakrpyi {in 
his iCdriJtd 10>—' Tlie Manifest is witJt. muse, not eternal, not-pervasiye, mobile, 
multiform, dependent, soluble, composite, suhortlinate ; tlie Unmanifesl is the 
reverse of this’. Tho momung of this is os followsj—It is the Manifm 
alone that has a muse ; ag. Cosmio Tntelligonce is ‘ with cause i.e. hn« iU 
cause in Primordial Matter; tlie I-principle h»w its cause in Cosmio Intolh- 
gcnce; tho P'ive Rxidimentary Substances and the Eleven Sonso organs 
have their cause in tho I-principle; and the Cross Substances liavo their 
cause in tho Rudimonta^^■ Substances. Tho UnmiinifeH, however, is not 
so (liaving no cause), l>ecAuse it is never produced, having no banning. 
Primordial Matter and Spirit subsist overywhere, in heaven, in sky and on 
Enrth. pervading all thingsnot so tho Man ifest, which, in fact, is non-perva- 
sive in cliaracter.—Then again, in tho course of Birth and Rebirth, tho Manifest, 
equipiKHl, in tho form of the Subtle Body, with the thirtoon-fold body con¬ 
sisting of Cosmic IntoUigonco, I-principle, tho Sense-organs, actively moves 
along (fi-om birth to birth); not w) the C7nmnn*y«t; because, being all-pw* 
vnding, it cannot bo wiolnte.—Furlhor. tho Manifest is actually found to 
be multiform, through such diversity os is involved in the notions of tlioCosmic 
Intelligence, I-principle and the rest;—not so the Vnmanifest, winch in 
one an<l the same form, is tho cause productive of all the throe Regions. 
Then tho Manifest is ‘ dependent —that wliich is produced out of another 
thing is dependent upon this latter ;—not so the Unmanifest ; as it is not a 
product.—The Manifest again is ‘soluble*, in tlio sons© tliat it goes 
into dissolution; for instance, at the time of the Universal Dissolution, 
the Gross Substances become dissolved into Rudimentary Substances, 
the Rudimentary Substances and Sense-organs into tho I-principle, the I- 
principle into Cosmic Intelligence, and the Cosmic Intelligence into Primor¬ 
dial Matter; the Unmanifest however never goes into Dissolution; a« it 
has no cause into which it could become merged.—Further, the Manifest 
is ‘composite’, being made up of such components os Sound, Touch, 
Colour, Taste and Odour; not so the Unmanifest, as Sound and tho 
rest are not found to be present in the constitution of Prinaordial Matter. 

_Lastly, just as, while the father is alive, the son is not his o\m master, 

so also the Manifest is always ‘subordinate*, rasting always on its Ca^; 
not so the Unmaiu7«<(. because it is eternal and hence not sub«or\nent 
to any Cause ’*. 

The answer to this is supplied in the Text, by the word Bhavoiah ; 
—‘ bAdw/a/i ’ means that ‘ in reality ’ there i.s sameness of essence, and yet 
there is notliing incongruous in the idea that there is distinction into ‘ Cause 
and Effect’, based upon the diversity of modifications.—Or, the term 'bhdvatah 
may mean ‘by their natiwe*,—tho sense being that by their very nature. 
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coxuiiiiting of the Tliree Attributes, the things operate only in that form, 
which is the same as that of Primordial Matter. VMiat is meant is that, 
the diversity found in the World in the shape of the ‘ Great Principle ’ (Cosmic 
Intelligence) and other products is due to the predominance or othero'ise of 
one or the other of the Three Attributes of Harmony, Energy and Inertia. 
TIuls it liecomes finally established that the Product always exists in tlio form 
of tlie Caxise.—(7) 


Question—" How is it known that the Effect (Prodvict) exists even before 
it is produced ? '* 

Answer — 


TEXT (8). 

“ If the Effect were non-existent, potentially, in the form of 
THE Cause,—then it could not be produced ; because it 
WOULD have no form AT ALL, BBINO LIKE THE 

( 8 ) 

C051MENTARY. 

For proving tlie existence of the Effect (even prior to its production), 
the other Philosopliers (SdAkhyas) have put forw’ard the following five reasons 
(as stated in Sdiikiiyakdrikd, 0)—‘*(1) Because what is non-existent cannot 
be produced,—(2) because tiiere is always recourse to the Cause,—(3) because 
all things are not possible,—(4) because the efficient can produce only that 
for wliioh it is efficient,—and (6) because the Effect is of the essence of the 
Cause,—therefore the Effect must bo existent (oven before it is produced).’* 

(1) In support of the first reason, the following explanation has been 
provided (by tho Text) in the words— ** IJ tAa Effect were non-existent, etc. — 
That is to say, if the Effect did not already exist in the form of the Cause, 
even prior to its production, then it oould not be produced; as it woxild be 
like the Sky-lolus (a non*entity). This reasoning is formulated as follows :— 
What is non-existont cannot be produced,—as for instance, the Sky-Jotus, 
—prior to its production, the Effect is non-existent, according to the other 
party,—Whence the acceptance of the other party’s view would lead to a 
contingency contrary to the universal proposition (set forth above as tho 
Dlajor Premiss);—as a matter of fact, no such contingency does arise;—hence 
it become established that whatever effect is produced in the shape of such 
Effects as Oil and the like, by such causes as Sesamum and the like, did exist 
even before the said production.” 

Potentially —L.e. in the form of the latent potency; as regards 
aotiml appearance (manifestation), even the followers of Kapila do not regard 
the Effect to have existed prior (to the actual production). 

Because it would have no form at ail, —^which means that, if the Effect 
had no existence, then it could not have any form at all—(8) 
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In fmp|>ort of tho secoml roaHon Aot forth [as abovo, in SSnkJtyakiJrikii^ 
9, ** Because there is alwa}**) rccourso to the Cause*'], tho following argument 
has been put forward (by tho Saftkhya ):— 


TEXT (0). 

“How IS IT THAT PEOPLE HAVE UECOURSB TO ONLY SPBCIPIC CAUSES, 
IN THE SHAPE OP SUCH DHTIRSE THINOS AS THE PaDDY-SEED AND 
THE LIKE, AND NOT ANY OTHER,—EVEN THOUGH THE NON¬ 
EXISTENCE (OP THE DESIRED EfFBCT OR PRODUCT) 

IS EQU.VL (EVERY>\’HERE) ? ” 

COMMENTARY. 

“ If tlie Effect were non-existent, then people would not have Imd rooourso 
to only specific auisoe (productive of piirtioulnr Products). For instance, 
when a man wants paddy-grains, he take.s up /wddy-seeds, not Kotlrava- 
seeds; when n man, thinking of feeding Br&lunaoas tho next day, wishes to 
liave curds ready for tho purpose, he scctirca a supply of milk, not icaler. As 
regards the * non-existenee * of tho Paddy-grain or tlio Curd, this ‘non-oxist- 
once* (according to the Opponent) is there as much in the Paddy-seed as 
in the Korlrara-nood (and as much in milk as in water); then how is it that 
though tho * non-exlstenco* of tlie Paddy-grain and other products is erjual 
emrywfttre (in tlie Paddy-sued as woll as in other seeds), >*nt it is only the 
specific seeds tliat are secured; tho persons wanting tlie padd.N*-grain could 
secure tho Kodrava and otiior seeds also,—inasmuch as tlio Paddy-grain 
would be as * non-existent ’ in these latter os in tho Paddy-seeds.—If it be 
urged that those otlier seeds are not securod by i)oople because tlie desired 
grain is not there in them.—then, in tliat case, the person wanting paddy- 
grain also should not secure the Paddy-sood. as tlie desiire<l grain ia not there 
also (according to tho Opponent),—exactly ns in tlu> /vodrat'a-seed. But 
t his in wliat never happens. Houce it follows Hint tho particular Effect 
(Paddy-grain) is actually present in tho particular Cause (Paddy-seed).**—(9) 

In support of the third reason (set forth in S<i7\yiyuk<irikd, 0, * because 
all things are not possible ’), tlio following explanation is provided i— 


TEXT (10). 

** Everythino likely to be produced would be produced prom 

EVERYTHINO ; BECAUSE THE NEGATION OF CO-ESSBNTIALITY IS 
EQUALLY PRESENT IN EVEBYTEINO.*’— (10) 

COM.MENTARY. 

“ If it is your view that tlie Effect tliat is produced has been non-existent 
(before production), then, tmder that \'iew, every product, in tlio shnpo 
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of gold, siK-er and tlie rest, would bo produced from all things, such as grass, 
dust, clods and the rest;—wliy f—6ccause tfw ntgalion of co^esseni 'talUy 
i$ eqxiallif pruent. m ceerj/thing ; tliat is, the negation or absence of the cliarac- 
tw of being co-essential with,—of the same essence as—^the Grass and the 
rest is eq»w.lly present in everytliing that is likely to be produced-—In tlie 
preceding text, the inetnigruity was indicated through the Cause, and 
in the present text, it is indicated tlu*oiigli the Effect; such is the difference 
between the two.—And yet. as a matter of fact, ev-erything is not produced 
from overj’thiug. Hence it follows that the natural law is tlmt one effect 
is produced from one cause because it is only in that cause tliat tliat effect 
aU’Cftdy ©xisto (in o latent form).”—(10) 

The; following might be urged (against the SdiikJiya view):—‘The 
potency of Causes is such as is restricted to spocifte Effects; hence, even though 
the Effect has been non-oxistent, >'et it is only some one effect, an actual 
Product, tliat is produced,—and not an absolute non-entity, like tlie Sky- 
lotuo i this is the roeson why only a siiecific cause is secured (for the production 
of a particular effect), that one which is efficient for the purpose, not an^-thing 
at random; so that particular effects are produced from particular causes, 
and not every effect from every cause 

Having tliis objection in view, tlie SdAkhya, under the pretext of answ’er- 
ing it, puts forward tlie following arguments in support of the fourth reason 
sot forth [in tlie S&WnjaMrilM, 9 : ‘ Btcauto iho can do that mxlyfor 

it is efficient']. 


TEXT (11). 

** Because the poteeciss of these things abe restricted in their 
SCOPE, therbfobb it is not as has been urged ; hence it 
DOBS not ans^veb oub abguhent. Because potent 
causes produce only such effect AS IS 
AllENABLE TO THEIR POTENCY.”— (11) 

C05IMENTARY. 

Of Oieee things, —le. of tilings tliat are held to be causes .—It is not as 
has been urged ;—i.o. the objection urged does not affect the SdAkhya position ; 
hence it is not a suitable answer to our argument made by the BauddJxa and 
others.—Why T—Because even potent Causes, when producing their effects, 
produce only such effects as are amenable to their action, and not what 
is not so amenable.—(11) 

[Says the Opponent to the iSdiUbAya}—'* Who lias said that causes produce 
effects which they are not efficient to produce,—that you are denying it here ? 
All that is said is that they also produce such effects as have been non- 
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existent; and tliat such preWoimly non>oxistent effect is quite amenable to 
tlie potency of tlie cause 

To tins the SStikh^ makes the following rcpl.\':— 


TEXT (12). ■ 


“That to which no peculiarity can be attributed, which is 

FORMLESS AND UNMODIFIABLE,—HOW' COULD SUCH A THING BE 
PRODUCED BY CAUSES,—WHEN ANY MODIFICATION 
WOULD INVOLVE THE LOSS OF ITS VERY 
ESSENCE ? “—(12) 

COaniENTARY. 

The SUnkfiya reasoas as follouK:—The ncoeptniice of tlm view tiiat 
tho J'Jffcct produced has been uon-oxistont iinplim that cauHos produce an 
effect wliioh is incapable of being producod by tliom. For inNtiince, tlukt 
which is uon-oxiatout ig/ormlw —i.e. cluuriu:terle«»;—tluit wliich is fonnless 
is, like the Hare'e Horn, somclliing to tvitich no i/ceuliarity can altributefl, 

_i.O. wliich cannot bo regarded as having any cliaractoristics ;~mid ll»at 

to which no j)eeuliarity can be attributed must bo iinmodifiable, iminutablo,— 
like AkiulMi —Ivow can such a thing, wluch has not accpiircd a Kixjcific form, 
be produc43d by any cause ?—It might be argued that ‘from the fact of its 
being porcoivod in its oxistiug state (after being produced) it follows tluit 
it doee hecomo modified*.—Tho answer to tlmt is tliat any Modification would 
involve the loss of Us very essence. If t/MK/i/Jcohon is admitted, then its wry 
essence,—oiwontial character, wliich is described es eoiisistmg of/owttessness, 
—would become lost. As a matter of fact, unless tho non-e.vurient tiling 
lias relinquished its essential character (of fonnlessnctw), it cannot become 
exisUnt; and if it does roliuquish the essential oliaracter, then it would not 
Ijo true that tho non-existent (formless) tiling has become existent (with form); 
the form of the Existent is entirely different from tlie form of tlie non-exisUnt, 

_tho two being mutual contradictories. Hence wliat is non-exisUnt camiot 

be produced. If it be admrttod that a Oouso can produce such a thing—then 
it would be admitted that Caxises actually produce only such things os are 
incapable of 6e»ny produced ! Certainly w hat is incapable of being produced 
can never be produced; as we find in tlie case of tlio Sky-lotus. Ijrom all 
this it follows that tho Sdhkhya argument (the fottrtA in the KSrikd) U un* 
answwable.”—(12) 


In support of the fifth reason [stated in the SdAkhyakarikS, 9—Because 
ihe effect is of the essence of tJte Couse]—we have the following— 
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TEXT (13). 

“Thus the Effect beihg impossible, what would that be by pro- 

DVCWG WHICH ANYTHmO WOULD BE A CaUSB ? AS A CONSEQUENCE, 

IT CANNOT BE POSSIBLE TO ADMIT THE CAUSAL CHARACTER OF 
EVEN SUCH THINGS AS THE SeED AND THE 

LIKE.”— (13) 

COMMENTARY. 

Thu6, —i.e. in accordance with the reason explained in the preceding 
text; or on account of the fovir Reasons stated above (by the S^'Mehya ),— 
the Effect being absolutely impoesible, under the theory that ' the Effeot is 
non*exi8taut (prior to its production) \—iWuxt would that be by producing uAich, 
the Seed ond other thing g would be a Caueel Hence it would be possible to 
assert that the Seed and other such things cannot bo ‘ Causes *, because their 
effect is non-existent, like tlie Sky-loliu. And yet such an assertion is impos¬ 
sible. Henoe it becomes established that the contrary view is the right one, 
that the Hffoct exists oven prior to its aettml production.—(13) 

The following argument might bo urged (against the SdnkJtya) —“ It 
may bo taken as astablishod that the Effect is exietent ; but how is it proved 
that all tlie diverse Products emanate from Primordial Matter itself ? ” 

The answer to this is provided in the following— 

TEXT (14). 

“All THAT IS Mamfest is clearly know to be homogeneous 
WITH Pleasure and the rest, from the pact op the Eppbot 

BEING FOUND TO BE THE PRODUCT OP SATISFACTION, 

Irritation and Dejection, bto.” —(14) 
COilMENTARY. 

As proofs of the existence of Primordial Matter, the follmving five 
affirmative arguments have been set forth by the other philosophers {SdA- 
khycu)t detailed as below (in Sdnkhyakdrilcd, 16-16)—* (1) Because the various 
Products are finite,—(2) because they are horaogeneotis,—(3) because activity 
is due to efficiency (potency),—(4) because there is distinction between 
Cause and Effect,—and (6) because there is mei^ng of the entire world 
(of effects),—^therefore the Unmanifest (Primordial Hatter) exists'.—^The 
meaning of this is as follows 

(1) Primordial Matter exists,— because the various Products are finite. 
In ♦hia world it has been seen that a thing that has a producer is always 
finite; for instance, the Potter takes up earth-clods which are finite and 
produces the Jar, which again is finite containing a seer or two seers and a 
half (of water); the ' Manifest ’ consisting of Cosmic Intelligence and the rest, 
is found to be finite,—Cosmio Intelligence being only one, the l-principle being 
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only o)xe, the Kudimentary Substances being only fivt, the Senne*organA being 
only the Grose Substances being only fiv^ Hence, through Inference, 

we prove it that Primordial Matter does exist, and it pi'oduces the Manijeat* 
which is finite. If Primordial Matter were not there, then all this Manifest 
would not be finite (would be without any definite size). 

(2) For the following reason alao, Primordial Matt<T must bo there— 
BetMuae the varioua Produeta are found to be hontogeneoua. As a matter of 
foot, whenever sometliing is found to belong to a certain genus, it is bound 
to have emanated from a Cause cotutisting of that Genus; for instance, when 
tilings like the Jar and the Saucer 01*6 foimd to lieloiig to tlie Genua ‘Clay 
they are the pixiducta of the Cause consisting of Clay. The Manifest in 
question is found to be homogeneous with—permeated by—such Genuses 
(Cleric entities) ns ‘ Pleastuo‘Pain’ and ‘Delusion’,—how?—because 
of its being foimd to be the product of Cotnpoavi-e, Diatreaa and Dejection. 
Thus (‘ompoauits Ifuoyancy, Attncliment, Delight and Affection ore the 
products of the Battva-Attribute (Hormony); ns n matt<7 of fact, ConqiORure 
(Happiness) is actually spoken of os Sattva (Harmony); similarly Irritation, 
Emaciation, Pieixsing Pain, Xtuubuess, Anxiety, Calamity, and Impotuosity ai*e 
products of tlie Bajaa-Attribute (Energy); and Pain is K|)oken of aa ‘ Energy'; 
—Depression, Concealment, Despondency, Disgust and Lethargy are the 
products of the Tatnaa-AUribute (Inertia); and Inertia is spoken us 
‘ Delusion ’. All this— Compoaure, Irritation and D^e^ion —is found to 
be the Product of Cosmic Intclligonce and the rest (constituting tlie ‘ Mani^ 
lost’); and from this it is inferred tlint tlieso ai’e only particular phases of 
‘ Pleasure ’, ‘ Pain ’ and * Delusion ’ (as representing tlie thrL*e Attributes 
of Battva, Rttjaa and Tamaa, resi>ectively). And from tlie fact of their lieiiig 
products of ‘ 1 * 100810*0 ’, etc. it follou’s that they are ‘ homogeneous ’ with 
‘ Plea.siu*o •, etc.; and from tliis ‘ homogeneity it also follows tluit tliey 
have emanated from a Source (Cause) which is constituted of these (PK>asure, 
etc.); tliia liaving been established, it also follows by implication tliat tliiw 
Som*ce or Cause must bo Primordial Matter. Thus it is estab]ishe<l that Pri- 
mordinl Matter exists—by the fact that the diverse products arc found to 
liomoyeneoua. 

(3) For the following reason also, Primordial Matter must exist:— 
Because activity is due to efficiency ;—in the ordinary* world, when a man 
talres up an acti\’ity, it is onh* when Iio lias the efficiency (or capacity) for 
it; for instance, the Weaver taking up the work of cloth.wea>'ing. By this 
we infer that Primordial Matter lias the officieucy (or Capacity) by virtue 
of which it produces the ‘ Manifest ’ ;—tlu8 efilciency (or Capacity) caimot 
bo there without a substmttun; Itcnce we conclude that thoro is Primordial 
Matter wherein the said efficiency subsists. 

(4) For the following reason also Primordial Matter must exist;— 
Because there is distinction between Cause ami Effect. In tiiis world, it is found 
tliat there is distinction between Cause ond Effect ; c.g. the Clay is the Cause, 
tlie Jar is tlie Effect; tuid this Effect has a character entirely different from 
tliat of the Cause; e.g. the Jar lias the cajiacity to contain Honey. Water 
and Milk, while Clay lias no such capacity. Similarly seeing the Effect, 
in the shape of the * Manifest ’ in question, we infer tJint there is 

3 
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rrimoz^I Matter out of wluch in produced tlie Product iu the shape of 
Cosmic Intelligence and the rest. 

(5) For tl\e following reason also. Primordial Matter must exist:— 
Becaiue titcre is merging of the entire loor/d; the term * Vaiehvanipya \ ' Entire 
Worldstands for the tlu^ Regions (Heavon, Earth and Nether World); 
all theee, at tlie time of Dissolution, merge into sometliing; foi* instance, 
the five Gross Substances merge into tho Rudimentary Substances,—the five 
Rudimentary Substances and tho Sensc*orgai\s merge into the I-principle, 
—the I'principle merges into Cosmic Intelligence; thus the whole of the 
Three Worlds become merged; * merging* means non'dijffereniiation, ns 
for instance, in the state of Milk, the differentiation is not possible, that 
Milk is different &om Curd; similarly at the time of Universal Dissolution, 
no such disorirnination is possible as that ‘ this is Manifest (Prodtict) and that 
is Unmanifest (Caitse) *. From this wo conclude that there is such an entity 
as Primordial Matter wherein Cosmic Intelligence and the rest (making 
lip tJto Manifest) become melted, incapable of being distingviished. 

Oiw Teacher (ShCtniarakfila), liowever, lias mentioned (in the Text) 
only one reason—tliat of Hoinogeneltg, wliich is meant to imply tlie others 
also. 

In the Text, in the phrase * Pleasure and the rtsl \ the term ‘the rest* 
includes Pain and DeJusioni —the term 'Manifest' stands for all tlie entities, 
from Cosmic Intelligence <lown to the Gross Substances.—The plwase ‘ is 
clearly knotvn' means is distinctly perceived ;—how f—‘/rom the fact of the 
Effect, etc. etc.'; the term 'et cetera* is connected with each member of the 
oompoimd (Composure, etc.. Irritation, etc. and Dejection, etc.). Tliis 
is as we have already explained above.—(14) 

Having established the validity of the reason * On account of homogeneity *, 
tlie Text sets forth (on beiialf of the SSHkJtya) the full argument in support 
of their doctrine.— 


TEXT (16). 

Thus, the whole (Manifest) biust be taken as haying emanated 
FROM something MADE UP OP THE SAID (PLEASURE, BTC.},— 
BECAUSE THE SAID GENERIC OHARACTEB IS FOUND PRESENT 
IN IT,—JUST AS IN THE CASE OF THE JaE AND OTHER 
THINGS; AND THIS SOMETHINO IS Primordial 
Matter**, — so say the followers op 
KapHa.—{\o) 

COatMENTARY. 

' The whole must, etc* \ —i.e. emanated from a Cause which is made 
up of Pleasure and the rest;—this sentence states tlie Conclusion to be proved. 
—^The Probans (Reason) iu support of the conclusion is stated in the words— 
'Because the said generic character is found preserU in t<;—that is, it is all 
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porineAted by tlie geuorio cliairacter of bting mcidt up of tJie Three Attributes ; 
'^usi as in the case of Ote Jar and other things; —i.e. such diverse products as 
tixe Jar and the rest.—And tliis Catise made up of the Three AUribrites is Pri¬ 
mordial Matter ;—so say the folioxoers of Kapila, —i.e. the S&iWiyas offer 
the said explanation.—(16) 


(B) 

Rtfutalion of ike SS.fikhyu Doctrine. 


COJfMEXTARY. 

With the words ‘ Tadatra \ the Aiithor begins the HehiUition (of the 
S&nkhya Philosophy).— 

TEXT (16). 

In answeb to this, the wise ones declabe that the aboument 
THAT HAS BEEN TTBOBB (BY THE Sdiikhya AGAINST THE DOOTBINE 
THAT THE EFFECT IS NON'ENISTBNT FRIOB TO ITS PBODUOTION) 

IS SQUALLY AFFUOABLE TO THE DOCTBINS OF THE ExisUnCC 

OP THE Effect. And the ans^veb that you would 
HAVE TO that ABOUMENT WOULD EQUALLY APTLY 
BE THE ANSWEB OF THE IN'ISB ONES ALSO.— (16) 

COMMENTARY. 

It liAH been asserted (by the Sdfdchya) tltat “ The various products eman¬ 
ating from Primordial Matter and other Causes, are of the same esaenc'Q 
as those Causes ”.—^In regard to this, we proceed to consider the follo>nng 
points :—If tlieae diverse Effects are of tlie same essence as Primordial Matter, 
then how is it that they emanate from it as its effects ? When one thing 
is non-diflerout from (of the same essence as) another, it cannot be its cause 
or effect; because tlio Gaxise and its Effect must be totally different in charoc* 
ter from one another. If it ware not so, how could there be any clear concep¬ 
tion CM to one thing being the ‘ Caiiso ’ and another the * Effect * ? In that case, 
how could tliere be cmy such deduction as that made by you—(a) that Pri¬ 
mordial Matter miist always be the Caties, (6) tliat the group of sixteen, 
consisting of the five Oross Substances and eleven Sense-orgnns must always 
be the Effect, and (c) tliat among Cosmic Intelligence, I-principle and Rudi- 
mentarj' SxtbsUtnces, one is the Effect of what precedes, and the Canse of 
what follows it ? This deduction has been thus formiilated (In the SdtWiya‘ 
hdrikd, 3)—*• Primordial Matter is never a Product—the group of seven 
consisting of the Cosmic Intelligence and the rest are both Product 
and Productive—the group of sixteen is always Product;—the Spirit 
is neither Product nor Productive ”.—In fact (under the Sdiilchya Doctrine) 
everything would be equally liable to be the Caase or Effect of ever>’- 
thing else. Or, the character of Cause and Effect being always relative, 
—and (under the SSnkhya doctrine of all things being of the same essence) 
there being no entirely different tiling to be conceived of as in relation to 
another,—all things would, like the Spirit, be * neither Product nor Pro¬ 
ductive '; otherwise the Spirit also might be spoken of as ‘ Product ’ and 
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* Productive It IiaR Ixfcn said that—‘ \Vlieu Rudrila asserted tiiat what i* 
Cvrd is Milk aud wluit is Milk U Curd, h« gave evidence of liis being 
VindiiyavSsin, an inhabitant of the uilds of the Vindhya Hilis 

[Under SS'McJiyakiiTihli, 10] it has been declared tliat tho Momijeat 
has tlie character of being ' caused ' and the rest, and tho Umnamjtat is the 
reverse of all this ;—this also is mere childish prattle. As a iivatter of fact, 
when one thing is not different in natiUH?> from another thing, it caiuiot bo 
contrtury to tlus latter; beeaxtso * contrariness’ consists ui difference of nature; 
otherwise, there would bean end to all not ions of ’ difTerencc'’; and as a vonse- 
quencp, tliero would be no groxinds fur accepting any difference among the 
Attributes of Hamxony. Riicrgy and Inertia (wliich are insentient) on the one 
hand and the sentient Spirits on the other ; aixd the wliolo universe would be 
uniform; this woxdd invoh'o tho contingency of tlu* whole Iwjlug prodxiced 
and also destroyed at one and tho same tune. Tliut oil these contingencies 
would follow would be dtio to the fact tluxt the notion of nil kinds of ‘ Non- 
difference ’ mxist sliare the same fate (of being accepted or rt^jeetod). From 
this it foUoxvs that the * Unmanifest * also, like tixe ‘ Maixifest *, should possess 
the qualities of being ‘ u'ith cause ' and tlie rest (which have been attributed 
to the * >rnnifeHt ’ onlj’)» foi* simple reason that the form (esseixce) of the 
Unmanifest is not different from tlaxt of the ‘Manifest*;—or (convorsoly) 
the ' Manifest * shoxild, like the * Unmanifest possess the qualities of being 

* without cauHo* and the I'est, on the ground of its form being not different 
from tho Unmanifest: both tlu‘^*e iuii\*crHal anirmjitive propositions would 
luive to bo a<^H»pted; t)thervvis<* undesirable coutiug«*m'ii‘s would nrisi*.—^Then 
again, in ordinary worldly experience, tho ralation of Cause and Effect is 
always apprehended on the Imsis of wclbascertaincd positive and negative con* 
comitanoo; while as regards the subject under discu.s.<<ion. Cosmic Tutelliguneo 
and other things are not ordinarily knoxxii to be prothicwl from such causes 
as Prinxordial Afattcr and the rest. Xor again is an.\' eternal tiling found 
to have tho natxiro of a Cause, on the basis of whicli tl>o fact of the diverse 
Products being produced out of Primoixlial Matter (which is etemnl) could 
be admitted. And the reason for tliis lies in the fact that, if an eternal thing 
is ca[>able of any effective action, any ichm of its ufjerntions being gradual or 
non-gradual (simultaneous), would involve self-contradictions. 

The following argument might be urged—“ The rolotion of Cause aud 
Effect tliat we postulate is not basctl uiK>n tho idea tliat tlie C%iuso produces 
sometliing tliat did not exist before at all; and it is only such causal relation 
tliat wo\Ud be incompatible with the non-differtnea in esaence (/orm );— 
wliat we do assert is that Primordial Matter undergoes modiJUaiion into 
the form of Cosmic Intelligence and other Products,—just ns the CoiUd 
Serpenl uncoils itself and becomes inotlified into the Eloutfated Serpent ,—and 
it is in tliis sense that it is called the * Cause ’ of Cosmic Intelligence and other 


• There appears to be a pun here upon the name * Vi^Kthyavd^lin ’; Vindhya 
is the name given to tho Vindhya Hills, so tlie duect meaning of the term ' 
vaaitd ’ would bo the character nj hehxy a denizen of the wild* of the Vindhya ; 

tho indirect inuencio is to the Sdnhhtta author who gave expression to the opinion 
referred to here: his name was Vindhyavdxin. See Forewortl, pago LXT. 
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Products; and these, Cosmic Intelligence and the rest, being of the nature 
of modificatioM, are called its * Effect' (or Product);—and there is uotliing 
self*contradictory (or incongruous) in such modificatiwx, tven though Oxen 
he non>dfj^erence (between tlie original and its modification)/' 

Tliis cannot be right; as under such circumstances, there can bo no ‘ modi* 
HcationBecause if there were Modification, it could conie about either 
on the abandoning of the original form, or on the uon^abandonment of it. 
If it were to come without tlie abandoning of the original form, then tliere 
would be a commixture of the two forms (original and modified); and it would 
bo i>os8ibIe to perceive youlJx at tho time of oUl age. If. on the other hand. 
Modification were to come after tho abandoning of the original form, then 
tliis would involve the lasa of form (of the original); so tliat it woiild nioan 
that the previotis form has been destroyed and a new and different form has 
come about; so that it could not be jiroved that any one tiling is the ' modi* 
fication ’ of another.—Then again, you explain * modification ’ to consist 
in a cliange in the original itself into somotliing else ;—now would this change 
be in part or m u*iw>/e ? It could not be in part, because there are no parts 
(in Primordial Matter); nor could it be in tchole, because that would mean 
the production of nn entirely new tiling and the consequent destruction 
of the original. Hence it cannot bo right that there is change of the same 
thing; os it invoU’es tlie notion of the coming into existence of an entirely 
<ljfferent character (nud thing). 

It might be argued tliat—“ Wlwt is meant is tliat while tlie thing itself 
remains constant, one property of it disappears and another property 
appears, and this (variation of the Property) is wliat is called Modification ; and 
it does not mean that the vofTi* essence of the thing itself becomes different 

This also cannot be rights Because wlien the Property appears ond dis* 
appears, would tliat Propert y be something clifferent, or non •different, fi‘om 
the thing itself (in wliich it npixwrs and disappeors) ?—If it were something 
different, then tho thing itself remaining exactly the same, how can it be said 
to be modified ? When two such tilings ns Cloth and Horse, wliicli are 
entirely different ftom the Jar and other things, are produced or destroyed, 
it is not regarded as a modification of the Jar and other tilings. If it wore 
so regarded, it would lead to an alisurdity. It might be argued that—** if 
this line of argument were ndojitod, then the Spirit also would be * modi* 
fiable ’; inasmuch os tho properties related to tho Spirit actually appear and 
disappear, which would meon ‘ modification ’ of the Spirit itself, not of anything 
else ’’.—Not so, we reply. As no relationship can subsist eitlier in an entity 
or a non*entity, tliere can be nothing that could have any relationship at 
all. For instance, if a Relationsliip existed, it could subsiat eitlier in an entity 
or in a non-ontity;—as a matter of fact however, it cannot suhoist in 
an entity; because the full majesty of its entire uatitfe being alre^y knoum 
ns independent, it would not be possible for it to be dependent upon 
anything else (in the sliape of a Relationship). Xor could the Relation.ship 
subsist in a non*entity, because by its ver>* nature, it is devoid of all charsc- 
terisation and n.s such cannot be dependent upon an>*thing ; e.g. the ‘ Hare’s 
Horn ’ and such non-entities cannot bo rightly held to be dependent upon 
anything.—Further, you do not advocate that there is modification on 
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the appearance and disappearance of entirely different properties;—wliat 
then ?—what you advocate is that, in the case of an entity, its own essential 
character remaining constant, there is variation in its conditions (states), and 
tins is wliot is meant by ‘ Modification Wlien, however, tho Properties 
nro distinct from the Entity liaving the proi^erties, there is no possibility 
of any essential character remaining constant; as the entity itself is tho one 

* essence ’ of the Properties; and that, ex hypotheai, is entirely different 
from them; so that there is no possibility of any essential character remaining 
constant. Nor again does any pei-son ever become cognisant of any such Pro¬ 
perty' coming within liis range of cognisance as is different from tlie api>oturing 
and disappearing Properties; hence all \vis«* men rcgawl such a property as 
non-oxistont.^If, liowover, it be held tluit it is not a different entity at all, 
as both the properties, tho appearing ns well as the iUeappearing, would bo 
non-difforonl front tho Entity to which they belong,—they shoxild, like tho 
Entity itself, bo one only ; and under the circutnstanccs, on wl\at basis n-ould 
cither the EntUy or the 1‘roperiy be ‘ modified ’? The two voryiug Properties 
Ijcing non-differont from tlio Entity which rt‘mains coixsiaut,—thero can 
bo no appearance (prodnctioii) or (Ueapjyearancc (destruction) of these,—^just 
as there is nono of tlie constant Entity. As regards tho Entity also, inas> 
much os it is non-differont from tho Properties, all tliat might be iJfjssible 
would bo tile production (appKKnrance) of something new that did not exist 
Itoforo and tho destruction (disnppcaranco) of that winch has beeii in exist¬ 
ence ; so that in no case would tliero bo ‘ Modification ’ of any singlo'thiiig. 
From all this it follows tlial. even on the basis of ‘ Motlificotionyour 
theory of ‘ Cause and ISffect ’ is not toimblo. 

All this deh-ct in tho SSnlchya theory is too inanifost to newl assertion; 

_with this idt^, the Author has omitted to sot it forth, and with tho idea 

tiiat ‘ wo shall answer later on the objection tlxat tho Safikhya has urged 
against the theory of the Effect being non-existenl (bofoiv tho causal oiwr- 
ation) —ho proeeotU, ot tins stage, to criticise tho theory of the EfftJOt 
being existent, by showing tliat it is open to tlio same objections (that have 
been urged against tho tlusiry of the Effect lieing Mon-caisfenf)- Tliis is 
wliot is dono in the text—‘ In aiwrrer to this, otc.’ 

Tho term ‘ eiulhitjah \ ‘ wise ones stands for the Jiauddhaa ; they 
declare that tho fivefold argument that tho Sattkhya lias sot forth in the words 

* Because what is cannot be produeo<l, etc.’ {Sdtikhyalcdrikd, 

9 ),—is e<jua!ly applicable against the theory of tlie Effect being existent. 
For instance, it con bo osserted (with ocjual reason) that ‘ Because what is 
existent cannot bo produced.—because there is recourse to tho Cause,— 
because oil things aro not possible,—^because the efficient thing con produce 
only that for which it is efficient, and—because tho Efiect is of tho same 
essence as the Cause,—therefore the Effect is nof-exisfenl* reading 

* Asadakaramlt' of the ,Sd>U7<j/wHriitd being altered into ‘ A’w sadolYimtidf’) 
the iiogotivo ‘ not ’ (in the beginning) being construed with tlie plu-os© ‘ the 
Effect is existent* (at the end of tho sentence). “Why should the Effect 
be regarded as nol-exislent ? “—Because of all the \*ery same reasons that 
luvve been set forth in tho SdAkhyakHriku—Because wfiat is noti-exialent 
cannot be produced, etc. e/c.—.And when an objection is equally applicable to 
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both parties (to a discussion), then it should not be \irged bj’ one against 
the other; such is the seivse of the Text. 

Oi^«etion—“ In what way is tliero this equality (between tlie two theories), 
—wheii the objection as urgetl by one party is that ‘ tlie ^on^isfe»i/ cannot 
be produced while as lu-gcd by the other, it is that * Hie Existent cannot 
be produced ? ’* 

There is no force in this objection ; as it arises from non>comprehension of 
the sense of what is asserted. All that is meant by tlie ossei tion of ‘ equality ’ 
in the Text is only with reference to the five statements (in the Karikd) regarrl. 
ing ‘ non-production ‘ presence of connection between Effects and Sjjecific 
Causes ’ and so forth [and not with reference to tlie conclusion deduced 
from these statements by the two parties, which are oorteinly contradictory]; 
because tlie reasons of the ‘ non-producibilitj' * and tlie rest are equally 
applicable as against tlie theoiy of tlie Effect being exietorit. The answer 
tliat >'ou, upholdM^ of tlie doctrine of tlie Effect lieiiig existent, would make 
against tliose arguments (as against yoiw doctrine) would also bo the answer 
of tlie wise Bauddlias who uphold tlio Doctrine of the Effect being «oti- 
exM(en<.^ 16 ) 


Qxteetion —“ In wliat way are the two ‘ equal ’!” 
The answer is provided in the folloiring— 


TEXT (17). 

Ip the Curd and other Efpeots ark already ivholly exwtent in 
THE ESSENCE OP (tHETR CaITSBS) MilK AND THE REST.^THEN, 
INASMUCH AS THEY WOULD BE EXACTLY LIKE THE CaUSE, 
etc. in THEIR ESSENCE, WHAT OP THEIRS WOULD BE 
THERE THAT WOULD HAVE TO BE PRODUCED ?— (17) 

CXJMMENTARY. 

The argument here set forth is for the puqiose of supporting tlie view 
tliat ‘ what is already existent cannot be produced ’ (an argument aimed against 
the Sdfikhya). If the Effocta (Products) in the shape of Curd and the re-^it 
exist ichoUy —in their entirety—i.e. in their mature and properl>' diffci'eutiated 
oliaracter, regarding their specific taste, potency and consequences,—in the 
essence of tlieir Causes, Mills and the res/,—then, as they would be already 
existent, what of their fonn would be tliore that would have to be produced, 
—I.e. for the purpoee whereof they would have to be produced by such causes 
as Milk and the rest?—^The compound ‘hitvddisadrsltdfmandm* is to be 
analysed as ‘ those whose essence is exactly like the Cause, etc.’ j the ‘ Cause ’ 
here stands for tho Primordial Matter; the * etc.' .stands for the Sentience ; 
—and certainly tlie fully matured Effects being thus circumstauced, what 
is meant is the fuUy developed form of the Effects, which, thus, cannot 
be produced again.—Tliis indicates the two Reasonings that go to demolish 
any such permanent relation as that between Cause and Effect._(17) 
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The Author now formulates the nrgiinxent in the clear and i>roper form— 

TEXT (18). 

(A) The said Effect cannot be fboduoed by the Cause,—because 
IT already exists,—like the Cause and the Spirit.—(B) Thus 

ALSO what is PaSTULATED CANNOT BE THE CaI^SE,— BECAUSE 
THEBE IS NOTHINO THAT CAN BE BROUGHT ABOUT BY 
IT,—JUST LIKE THE OTHER THING.—(18) 

COMMENTARY. 

' HUu', ‘ CaiieeHtondH for Primordial Matter, and oIko tlu» common 
thingH, Milk and the like;— *Tat k&ryttm', ‘the said effect’, ntunds for 
the Cuitinic Intelligence, etc. (products, according to the .Vd»iA7if^«, of l*rmior* 
dial Matter), ns alao the cosninon tliiiigH, Curd and tlu* like;— 'Sottitah*, 
ineaiw ‘beratMe it already ‘ARw-r/V/Z-wl’, ‘like the Cause and the 

Spirit’,—‘Cause’ etaiide for Primordial Matter and alao for the common 
thingH, Milk and the like ; ‘ mtti *, ' Spirit *, atands for the Sentient Faculty ; 
and what is like these two is ‘ like the Cause awl the Spirit *.—The argument 
may l>e thus formulated—^That uliich is oxistent in its entirety cannot l>e 
prrKluced by anytliing.—as, for instance, Primordial Matter and Spirit 
and the hlffcct in its matnre state is nlmidy existent {ex hypolhesi), —according 
t-o the opinion of our Opponent the t'luxl and the l^i'oducts iin? already existent; 
—hence (if tliese wore held ns to he produced) it would involve tl»e conliugency 
of going against a rmiversal law.—Nor can the reason (prohans) here put 
forward bo regarded n-s not true, inadmissible; because, if \s’hnt canuot l)e 
produced in any fonu wore regarded aa prodticible, then all thiiiga would linve 
to be regarded as producible, and tins would lead to a reffreesus ad infinitum, 
wlrioh would nullify the Opponeiit'a propoaition; and it would also invoh'e 
the further absurdity of tlio producibility of wlu\t lias already becai produced. 

So far the Author lias shou'n that what are regarded (by the Nufikhya) 
as ‘Effects’ cannot really 1)0 ‘Effects’ or ‘Products’; now lie proceeds to 
show tliat what arc regarded as ‘ Caiwes ’ cannot really bo ‘ Cause* ’—* Thus 
also nhat is j>ostulaled, eic *—‘ Postulated ’,—i.e. tli© Entity posited, ^\■lult is 
meant is as follou’sPrimordial Mattel*, and also tlie Seed, Milk and other 
common things,—which have been postulated os tlie * Cause * of auolx intended 
effects 08 Cosmic Intelligence and the rest, os also Curd and other common 
products,—canuot be the cause of those latter,—that is, it is not capable 
of being treated as tlie producer; —why ?— because there is nothing that can 
be brought about by such a cause ; ns a matter of foot, there is nothing that 
can be brought about by tho said entity; and as the said entity has 
this chni'octer, it caimot be regardotl as tlie ‘Cause’. Tlmt this is so follows 
fi-om what lias been said (in the first ludf of the Text), regarding the effects in 
question being not effects at all; it is for this reason tliat tlie Text has used 
tlie term ‘ atah *, ‘ thus 

* Pardlmavat * Just like the other things i.e. like the thing with a different 
character,—i.e. like the entity wliich has not been posited as a Cause; the 
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entity tl>at hoe not been posited as tlw Ceiiso is tho Spirit ^—as declared (in 
the SuAJiliyaJulrikti, 3)—‘ Tlie Spirit is neither productive nor product *. 

This argument may be fomnilate<I as follows:—^Tliat for which there 
is notliing to be brought about eaimot bo a Cause,—e.g. the Spirit;—the 
entity poattUated (ns Cause) is one for which there is nothing to be brought 
about;—hence the entitj* concerned is not foiuul to fulfil tlte conditions wliich 
are invariably concomitant (^vitli tho uatiure of the Caxise). 

Both tliese arg^uxients put forward in the Text ore only meant to expose 
tho anomalies (mvolved in the Sdnkhya doctrine); Ixence there is no need 
for putting fonvard only mich corroborative examples oh ore accepted 
by both parties. 

There is a party among SSiikhyaa who hold the xiew that—“Tlxe Spii'it 
also is also a doer (a Cau-se) in regard to his o\nx experiences,—on the analogy 
of the Refiection [wliich, though not of tiie Reflecting Substance, is yet attribut* 
ed to it; similarly though Exporiouce does not subsist in the Spirit, yet it 
is attributed to lum] 

As against tlxis party, the explanation of the Text would bo oa follows 
Tlxe term *pariil>»ti' stauds for the ‘ Para-Sltud', the Liberated Spirit; ns 
such a Spirit would be libcratexl, he could not be the doer (Cause) in regard 
tf» Exix'rience. Hence (even so) there is nothing wrong with the corroborativo 
instaiico cited in the Text.—(18) 

Tho Author, in thi' following text, indicates (on behalf of the 
the fallacy of * Inaduxissibility * in the argument just put up by himself— 

TEXT (19). 

It ^^ORT BE UBGED THAT THEBE IS SOME PECPLIAB FEATUBE, SOME* 

THiHO ly THE SHAPE OP mam/e^totion asd the like,—by 

PRODUCING WHICH, CaCSES MIGHT CEASE TO BE 
DEFAMED (AS FUTILE)”.—(19) 

COilAIEXTARY. 

[Tlie SdtWiya may urgue as folloxrs:—]—“If, iu yoiu* first argxmient, 
you mean your premiss to he in the fully cpuilified form ‘beeaxise it already 
exists in its entirety, even alontj with eueh Jeaturts as being ntanifett and the 
rest\ —then the premiss is * Untrue‘Inadmissible’; becaxiae xre do not 
regard tlxo Effect as erisiing along with all such feaixires as being manifested and 
the like; we regard it as existing only in the form of a potency (in the Cause). 
—If, on the other hand, you mean yoxir premiss to be in general form, with* 
out the said qxialification,—then it U ‘ Inconclusive ’; because such peculiar 
featxtree as manifesfafion and tlxe like are actxmlly produced (even xmder oxxr 
theory).—Nor does oxxr theory involve the absurdity of all tilings being Effects 
(produced).—For the some reoson, tlio second reason put fonvard by you is also 
‘ not true *, ' Inadmissible as there is something to be brought about, 
produced. 

Tliisiswhat is meant by tlie phrase 'Something in the shape of ilanifeeia’ 
tion and the like ’; the expression ' and the like * i.s meant to include such 
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pcctilinr conditions as Growth, otc.—‘ IVAicA ’ (in the Text) stands for tlie 
‘ i>ecuIiAr feattire ‘ To bt defamed —^bloined. ^^'hat is meant is that 
oiu* theory is not ©ijon to tlie fallaoies that liave been urged against our Reason 
a.s being 'Inadmissible*. ‘XTntme’ and the like.— 

Tlie Author answers tlie above arguments in the following— 

TEXT (20). 

Ip this (Peculiar Feature) exi.stbd previously, then the 

OBJECTION IS NOT ANSWERED ; IF, HOW’EVBR, IT DID NOT EXIST 
PREVIOUSLY, THEN, BEING NON-EXISTENT, HOW COULD IT 
BE PRODUCED OUT OP THE CAUSES ?—(20) 

COaiMEXTARY. 

There can be only two allernatives; (1) Tliin * ^lecuUar featwu ’ that 
has been spoken of, existed already, in its pristine state of Primoi'diul Matter, 
prior to tlio condition of * raanifestation ’ and the rest,—or (2) it did not 
so exist. If it did exist, tlien you liavo not succoedod in sliowuig the 
invalidity (inadmissibility) of the two Reasons put forwaixl by us, and thus 
nnKwering them. If, on the other liand, it did not exist previously,—then, 
even so, how could that ‘iwulim* feature’ sccxire its production from the 
said ‘Causee’ ? As yenu* arguiueut is that wlmt is noH-e.ri>/c»t cannot be 
produced,—such pro<luction cannot ho right;—such is tlio wnst? of the 
Text.—(20) 

The argument ‘ because what is already exialenl cannot be |n*(sluccd ’ 
as stated by the Author himself (against the iSdOWtyo theory on p. 24,1. 20, 
parodying SdAkhyakSrikd, 0) has been duly supported ; now he proceeds to 
argue in sufuiort of the other four arguments,—' becaiue ifiere is recourse 
to the Cause ’ and tlie rest,—^in tlie following— 

TEXT (21). 

For THE SAME REASON, IF THERE IS NOTHING TO BE PRODUCED, THEBE 

WOULD BE NO * BECOUKSB TO THE CAUSE ’,—^NOR WOULD THERE 
BE ANY PRODUCTION OUT OF EVEN A .SPECIFIC CAUSE,— 

NOR WOULD THERE BE ANY * EFFICIENCY *, NOB ANY 
* OPERATION ’ (OF THE CaUSB).—(21) 

CO:dMEXTARy. 

As in accoi*dance with the said I'easoning, the Effect to be brought about 
would (according to tlw* Suukhya) be already in cxi-stence [read ‘ .VddAv«- 
sifa bhfivdl ’), ‘ recourse to Cause * would not be passible; ns intelligent {lersons 
have recourse to a cause only for the purpose of something that could be 
brought about by that Cause. Nor would it be necessary that particular 
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Effects, like Curd and the rest, must proceed only ffom particular causes j 
simply because there would be nothing to be produced out of any cause. This 
supports tlie (parodied) argument ‘ Because all thinga are not possible 
What is meant is that when the SdtiJchya asserts that ‘ an Effect cannot 
be produced from all causes wliat he means is tliat ‘ a particular Effect 
can be produced only from a particular Cause This is not possible under 
tlw Sdnkhga theorj' of the Effect beiitg already existent; as, imder this thoor^N*, 
there would be nothing to be produced. —Similarly as r^ords the argxunent 
that ‘ an efficient Cause con produce only that for which it is effiicent 
neitlier * efficiency ’ nor ‘ the production of tliat for wliich it is efficient * 
is i>o«8ible under the Sdiikhya tlieorj*; for the very same reason that there 
is notliing to be produced (under the theory). If anything were produced 
by another thing, then alone could one admit tho ‘ efficiency ’ of tlie latter 
tiling, which oould then be accepted as the * Cause ’ of tliat whioh would 
be produced 4iot otherwise.—This is wliat is meant by the woihIs— 2^or 
would /here be ‘ ejficienci/ \ nor any * operation of the Cause \ —(21) 

The following Text proceeds to siiow that it is not right tliat things 
should be regarded as * Cause for the simple reason that wliat is regarded 
as to be produced already exists (according to the Sahkliya)— 

TEXT (22). 

IkASMUOH as EVBRY effect is already there Dt ITS ENTIRETY, THERE 
CAN BE NOTHING ‘ TO BE PRODUCED ’ (aN Effect) \ CON- 
SBOUBNTLY, THE VERY NA>IE ‘ CaUSB * CANNOT BE 
LOGICAL.—(22) 

COMMENTARY. 

'lliis is said in 6up|>ort of tlio argument (tlic last one in tlie (mrodiod 

Sdfikhyakirileu )—‘ Because I/ie Kffecl ie of the same essence as llte Cause*. _ 

But it is not (i.e. the name ‘ Cause * is not illogical). Hence the Effect cannot 
be regarded as existent ;—this conchmion lias to be construed with all the 
(five) arguments set forth above.—(22) 

With tho following text the Auttior proceeds to criticise the ttieory of 
tlie Effect being existeut, from another point of \*iew— 

TEXT (23). 

All Means (of Cognition), i>tien oPERATn'E, serve to set asidb 
Wrong Cognition and to produce Definitely Certain 
Cognition ; this would not be compatible with 
REASON (under THE SdUlshya theory).— (23) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Operative ’—active.—* Wrong Cognition ’ includes also Doubtful Cogni¬ 
tion, as it partakes of both the contraries (affirmation and denial), and hence 
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ifi OH much an ‘ impoeition ’ (as Wrong Cognition).—^As a matter of £aot» 
every Means (of Cognition), when operating on its objective, does two things: 
it sets aside Misconception and Doubt relating to the object of Cognition, 
and produces a defluitely Certain Cognition relating to it. This fact cannot 
be compatible with reason, under the SdAiht/a theory of the ‘Exist^t 
Effect ’.—(23) 

In the follomng text, the AxiMior proceeds to explain why the said fact is 
not compatible with reason, under the S'dniht/a tl^eory 


TEXT (24). 

The Doubt and the MiscoNCEPTioy caknot be set aside, as they 

WOULD BE always THERE. NOR IS THE PRODUOTNO OF 
DEFINITELY CERTAIN COONITION POS-SIBLE, FOR THE VERY 
SAME RBA.SON. HeNOB ALL THAT HAS BEEN 
SAID IS FUTILE.—(24) 

COJIMENTARY. 

[It is not compatible] because, ns regards Misconception and Doubt, 
both of tlicse, under yoiu* thoor)-, would be of the nattiro of either Sentience 
(Consciousness, Spirit) or Cosmic IntefJiffeticc and Mind ; in either case any 
seUin{f aside of those would be intimssible, bocauae Spirit, Cosmic Inte)ligoi>ce 
and Mind,—all these being etcnuii (constant),—^lioconception and Doubt also 
would be constant. Nor would t ho pi*oduction of Dofiiiitoly Certain Cognition 
be possible through any liicnns ; /or tJte same reason, —i.e. because it is always 
tliere (av /typothesi ).—From all tins it follm\’8 that all that you luvve said 
in support of your doctrine is entirely futile.—^Miat tlus liints at is tliat the 
iS'dHJkAya'doctrino involvea selLcontradiction ; for instance, when the Sdfilht/a 
speaks of the means of producing a doKnitely Certain Cognition, it implies the 
producing of tho Dohnito Cognition which has not boon there ; and this is con* 
trory to the assertion that * the Effect is existent *: so there is clear self-contra* 
diction.—(24) 

TEXT (25). 

If, on the other hand, (it be held that) the Definite Coonition 

THAT WOULD BE PRODUCED WOULD RE ONE THAT HA.S NOT BEEN 
THERE,—THEN, THIS ONE INSTANCE (OF THE EfFECT 
BEINO NON-EXISTENT) WOULD INVALIDATE ALL 
THOSE REASONS (THAT HAVE BEEN SET FORTH 
BY THE i9d?il*/iya).—(25) 

COXniENTARY. 

If, In order to avoid tho futilitj' of tlie reasons, it be admitted that 
the Definite Cognition that is prodticecl from the Means is one that did 
not exist before,—then, in that case, the entire set of reasonings—‘ Recause 
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what is aon-exi8t<»nt cawnot be prorfufs^, etc. etc.' {SaukhyaiSrikd, 0), ^J>ecomes 
invalidated; because as there is nothing incongruous in the production 
of the Definite Cognition (wliich lies not been existent), so there u ould be 
no incongruity in the |jroduction of any other tion.eris<«n/ thing similarly, 
just as there is production of the fuw-aris/«n< Definite Cognition,—and the 
sociuiug of tlie particular Means for the said jiroduction,—and as tliere is 
no possibility of the said Definite Cogiution lieing produced from all sorts 
of Means (Wrong, Doubtful and tho like).—and o« even though non-exi9tent, 
the Definite Cognition is brought about by only such means as are efficient for 
that purpose,—and just as these Means liave the nature of the * Cause 
so exactly could it be also in every other cose (and tlie Premiss of tlie StltMckya 
would thus become annulled}.—(26) 


TEXT (26). 

If it be held that— "the Effect, which has beeh unmnnifesled 

(LATENT. IN THE CaUSE), ACQUIRES iTUiniffStation THEOUOH THE 

Causes thein (the question is) ^^’HAT is this manifestation 
OF THE Effect ?—It cannot consist in the appear¬ 
ance (production) of a peculiarity in its 

NATURE : BECAUSE OP NON-DIFFERENTIATION 
AND NON-CONNECTION.— (26) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tlie SHkhya may argue thus—•' Tliough, even prior to the operation 
of its Means, tlie Definite Ct^ition is alreody in existence, yet tlie Means 
(Cause) is not futile ; because prior to the operation of the Cause, the Cogni¬ 
tion was vntna 7 ufested (Ij-ing latent in the Cause), and subsequently (to tlie 
oiieration), it aaruircs manifestation Oitwigh that cause; lienee wliat the 
Cause operates for is the wioni/«ta<ton (of tlie latent Effect); ond so there 
is no futility.” 

Tliis howo^'er cannot be right; because tliere can be no such * manifesta¬ 
tion'. This ‘manifestation’ consists either (a) in the appearance of some 
peculiarity in the nature of the Effect, or (6) in the apprehension of the 
peculiarity, or (o) in the disappearance of what has been obstructing the 
appreliension of tlie peculiarity. 

It cannot consist in the appearance of some peculiarity in its nature - 
because would this ‘ peculiarity in its nature * be non-distinct from the Effect 
[Definite Cognition in the case in question], or distinct from it t If it were non- 
distinct, then, inasmuch as tliere would be non -differentiation from tlie Definite 
Cognition (Effect), it would be as constant as the form of the Definite Ci^nition 
itself; and hence there could be no ‘ production ’ of it. If, on tlie otlier liand, 
the ‘ peculiarity * is something distinct from the Effect (Definite Cognition) 
itself,—oven so, there could bo no such eotuieethn (or relationship) as ‘ this is 
a peculiarity of that Because any such connection (between the Effect 
and its Peculiarity) could only be either one of ‘ container and contained ’ 
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or of ‘Cause and Effect’ (Producer and Product).—The former ia not possible 
in the case in queetion; because the two factors coneoniod not rendering 
any help to one anotlier, the said relation of ‘Container and Contained’ is 
not possible ; even if tliere were any help rendered, if that Help were something 
distinct from the two factors, then the Comiection itself could not be tliere; 
HO that there would be an infinite regress. If, on the other hand, the Help 
were not so distinct, then the operation of the Cause would be futile; as 
the Definite Cognition (Effect) itself would have brought about the ‘Pecu¬ 
liarity wliioh, ex hi/pothesi, is not-distinct from the said Help.—Then again, 
the ‘Peculiarity’ being something incorporeal, it would not bo possible for 
it to fall downwards, and os such, it would not need a ‘ container ’ (or receptacle, 
support), because a * recoiitacle ‘ can only serve the puriiose of preventing 
tliis downward fall (duo to gravity).—Xor is the relation of ‘ Couse and Effect ’ 
possible (between the EJJeci and its ‘Peculiarity’); because the Cause in 
the shape of the Definite Cognition lieing ahcaya there, it would I>e possible 
for the iieculiarity to be produced ahmye ,—which is ob-surd. Kor would 
it be right to hold that tlie production of the Peculiarity by the Definite 
C3ogiution would be dependent ui>on the actual o{Hn*ation of the Cause. 
necau.se there can l>e no dependence upon wliat renders no liwlp; and if 
there is lielp rendered, then the theory becomes oiien to the objection ond 
infinite regrees urged above.—Further, this Peculiarity tliat is held to lie 
produced os something distinct,—is it exietent or non^exisfent (prior to the 
operation of tlie Cause) T These two horns of tlie dilemma present them¬ 
selves here also.—If the Peculiarity in something non-ex/sleMi, then, ns urged 
above, all the reasons (put forward by the SaAkhya) become invnlkluted. 
If, on the other Ivond, it lias l>een exiatetu, then there is no use for the Cause. 
—If in regard to the Manifestation also, a fui‘ther ‘ manifestation ’ were 
postulnted,—there u'ould bo notliing to jireveut tlie infinite regreas as to 
wliat this further * manifestation ’ is and so forth.—Thus, even on the alter- 
natiN-o of the two being distinct, there would bo ‘ ?jo«-oo«nec«/o« ’and os 
tliero would be no connection (relationship), any pro<luction of ‘ peculiarity ’ 
in the nature of the EJfect would not be possible.—(26) 


TEXT (27). 

The ‘ Manifestation * of the Effect cannot consist in its Apjyre- 
heneion ; nor in the removal of u'hat was obstructing its Apprehension; 

BECAUSE THE APPREHENSION IS A CONSTANT FACTOR, AND 
ALSO BECAUSE THERE IS NO POS.SIBILITY OF A SECOND 

(Apprehension).—(27) 

COMMENTARY. 

It cannot be right to regard the ‘ manifestation ’ (of the Effect) as con- 
stating in the apptamnci 0 / IM cegnilion of the Bfftcli because tt« Cognition 
of the Effect ta « coiisfeiK fador. For instance, tlita cognition of tlie Effect 
must, under tlie tlieorv of the upholder of the theory of the Effect being 
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exisUrU, be something eternal; xmder the circximstance what of it would 
be there which would be produced ? Also &ecau«e no oecond apprehension 
is possible, tlw Manifestation of the Effect cannot consist in the appearance 
of the Cognition of that Effect The particle ‘ also ’ has the cumulative force ; 
and it !uw to bo construed apart from ita place in the text; it should be taken 
as after the word ‘ osambhavat —(i.e. at the «id of the sentence). So that the 
sense comes to be as follows:—According to your view, Cognition (Conscious* 
ness) is one only,—joiur doctrine being that from Creation down to Dissolution, 
there is only one Consciousness} and it is this same Consoiovutnees that 
eonstitxites Definite Cognition ; apart hrom this then, what other ‘ appro* 
hension ’ is there which would be styled ‘ manifestation and wliich w’ould 
be produced by Causes t 

The following might be wged here (by tlie " The Apprehension 

of on object is not of the naUu« of *Biiddhi* (Consciouanegs), it is of the 
nature of ‘Manas', ‘Mind’”. 

But thrtt cannot be right; becatise all those terras—‘ BwW/i/’ (Intelti. 
gence), ‘ UpakiMA/’ (Approliension), ‘Arf/iyaiwffyo ’ (Determinate Cognition), 
‘.Ifawis’ (Mind), 'Sanwitti' (Knowledge) and so forth,—are synonynwus. 
This is going to be expinmod later on. 

Xor con ‘ Monifostatiun ’ of the Effect consist in the ‘ rentoml of xvlutt 
Juts been obstructing its apprehctision ’; for tlie same two miaons. For iivstmtce. 

‘ that which lias liceii obstnicting ita appreheiwion ’ being something otomal 
{ex hypothesi), no ‘ nnnovol ’ of it is pussibie. It is not possible for this 
‘removal* to be in the natme of ‘disappearance’; because until tlie tiling 
has renoiuiced ita pre\iou8 ffsnn, it cannot ‘ disappear 

Furtlier, ‘ because there is no liossibility of a second apprehension ’, thei-e 
con be no obstacle to apprehension; as there can be no obatmetion (conceal* 
ment) of what is non-existent, because wliat is * obstructed ’ is alwavs 
something tliat is existent. From all this it folloivs tliat tliore can be lio 
‘ removal ’ of the Obstruction (of Apprehension). 

Or the term ‘ nitycUmt ’, * because of its being constant * (in the Text), 
may bo taken to mean that, because die Cognition of die Effect is conslatU 
(eternal), there cau be no ‘ obstruction * of it; and because such obstruction is 
impossible, there cau be no * obatmetion ’ of it.—Nor again can the * removal 
of the ohs^ictiou ’ be brought about by anj-thing, because it is characterless 
(being a negative entity, it has no positive cliaracter). 

Under the doctrine of the ‘ Existent Effect ’, the futility of the cansal 
operation is not tlie only incongruity; the iraposwibility of Bondage and 
Liberation is another ineongmity; in fact, the most tmdeairable contingency 
of the cessation of all worldly actixdty cannot be avoided. For instance, 
you hold the doctrine that ‘ Liberation ’ follou-s on the appeanuico of True 
Knowledge, in the shape of real discrizninatiou between ilatter and Spirit; 
now as this True Knowledge is alwaj-s constantly present, all embodied 
beings would be always ‘liberated’; hence there could be no ‘Bondage*. 
Conversely, ‘Bondage’ also has been held to be due to Wrong Notion (Mis- 
conception, lUusion); and as this Ilhudon also would be a constant factor, 
all beings would be alwaj-s ‘under bondage’; and imder the circumstancee?, 
how could there be any * Liberation ’ f 
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Then again, whenever people have recourse to any activity, it is either 
for securing what is beneficial or for getting rid of what is harmful. Under 
the theory of the * Existent Effect ’ however, there can be notliing that cannot 
be secured, nor anything that cannot be got rid of; hence the whole world would 
be without desire for anything; so that ultimately tlusrc would be total 
cessation of all worldly activities.—(27) 

Having thus refuted the doctrine of the ‘Effect being existent (even 
prior to the operation of its Cavwo),’ the Author proceeds to refute tl»o 
objections likely to be urged against the doctrine that ‘the Effect is non* 
existent (prior to the operation of its Cause) ’:— 


TEXT (28). 

Just as (under the SdMya theory),—even though, on the ground 
OP ALL things being CONSTITUTED BY THE Three AUHbutee, 

THERE IS NO DIFFERENTIATION AMONG THEM, AND YET 
BVERYTHINO (GaUSB) DOES NOT PRODUCE EVERYTHING 

(Effect),—in the same manner, even though the 
Effect is non-existent (before the Causal 
Operation), everything cannot produce 
EVBRYTHINO.— (28) 

COMJIENTARY. 

The very denial of the theory of tlie ‘ Existent Effect ’ has, by imi)lication, 
proved that the Effect is * non-existent ’; as * existent ’ * and non-existont ’ 
aro contradictory terms ; and lienee no third alternative is possible. Even so, 
the Autlior now proceeds to show the futility of the objections that the 
Opponent lias urged (against the Buddhist theorj' of the * non-existent Effect ’). 

Tlie objection lias been iwged (by the SdiUchyn, under Text 8, above) that 
“ if the Effect wore non-existent, it could not bo produced, because it lamld 
have no form at all 

Now tliis Reason is fallacious, beset with the fallacy of being ‘ Unknown * 
(not admitted); because the theory is that it is the nature or character itself 
(of the Effect) that is produced (by the Cause), nnd tliis nature or character 
of the thing is not ‘ known ’ (admitted) to be * formless ’.—It might be urged 
that “ before its production, it is certninly cliaracterless —Not so, we reply; 
as it is not possible for it to bo ‘ charactorleas it cannot b© right to regard 
the character itself as characUrless ; because when something is said to be 
* characterless ’ what is meant is that it has no character; and this certainly is 
not there, even before the production of the thing; in fact, (under the argument 
of the Op|>onent) tliat itself would come to be cluiracterless by wliich the 
Effect is produced.-If tlie Reason ‘ because it would have no form ’ be held 
to have been put forward with reference to the * formless entity * in the 
shape of the ‘ negation of the thing ’.—then the reasoning would be futile 
(proving wliat is already proved or adnutted); os the * negation of the tiling 
has not been regarded by any one as 'something produced*.—^Further, 
4 
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the Reason is invalid also as being ' Inconclusive': as no reason has been put 
forward for sublating the contrary; inasmuch as tlie potency of the Cause 
is always restricted, it is only some non-existent thing that is produced,— 
only that for the production of which the Caxiso is there; that thing, for pro¬ 
ducing which there is no Caus e ■ s uch for instance os the * Sky-lotxis —is 
never, produced. Hence the Reason put forward (by the Sd-AkJiya) is * too 
wide, Tnoonclxisive Evoything cannot be regarded as the Cause of every* 
thing; nor is any such universal proposition accepted os that ' whatever is 
non-existent must be produced *; what is accepted is the proposition that 

* whatever is produced was non-oxistent before its production *. 

The following might be urged (by the SdUkhjfa) —'*A11 Causes being 
equally productive of what has been non-existent, why is it that all Caxises 
are not productive of all non-existent effects ? ” 

This criticism can be \irged with equal force against you also: All Causes 
being equally productive of what has been existent, how is it that all Causes 
are not productive of all effects! According to your view, there is nothing 
that is non-existentf which, on account of its non-existence, could not be 
produced. 

It is becaxise the potency of Causes is restricted that, though things 
like tlio Hart's Horn are existent, they are not produced.’* 

The same is equally true for the other theory also. 

Then again, just as for you, even though aU things are tqnaUy 
consliiuted by the Thrse AUributts, yet everything is not productive of 
everydiing^ because tho potency (of things) is restricted;—the compound 

* iSarvoA^raAia ’ may be explained as ‘ productive of everything * or as * that 
which has everything for its producer *;—in the same manner (under our 
view also), even though all things (Effocts) are equally non-existent, yet every¬ 
thing will not be productive of everything. 

In fact, what has been asserted in the Text—’ As in your case, so in mine 
also*—has been said aft«r having admitted tlxe Opponent’s contention, for 
the sake of argument; in reality, there is no ‘equality* between Uie two 
theories. Because (under our view) even though there is diversity among 
things, yet, some one effect is produced by some one Cause only; there being 
no incongruity in the idea that the efficiency of the Cause is always restricted 
by the diversity of ohoraoter involved in the ‘series of causes’ (Wheel of 
Causation) bearing upon a certain Effect. If, on the other hand, there is 
‘ non-differentiation * (between Cause and Effect),—how could it be possible 
to oonceive of such an incongruity as that involved in one and the 
being both ' cause ’ and ‘ non-cause * at the time f Specially as 

distinction (differentiation) among things is always based upon oontrary 
properties being attributed to them. This has been thus declared—‘ For all 
differentiation there must be some ground or basis m the nature of the 
things concerned; if there were non-differentiation, then, all being one and 
the same, its activity as well as inactivity would both be rendered 
impossible *.—(28) 

In the following Text, the Opponent raises on objection on the basis of 
the Restriction of Potencies (of Causes):— 
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TEXT (29). 

“ Inasmuch as the presence of umits would be impossible for 

you, THE POTENCIES CANNOT BE RESTRICTED. On THE VIEW OP 
THEIR BEING EXISTENT, ON THE OTHER HAND, THEIR 
RESTRICTION WOULD BE RIGHT AND PROPER AS PERTAIN- 
INO TO THE LIMITS.”— (29) 

COMMENTARY. 

jpor you _i.e. for tlie Buddhist wlio holds the Effect to be non-exisleni — 

it is not possible for the (caiJsal) Potencies to be restrioted.—?—Because 
<Ae presence of Umits, —in the shape of Effects—^wouid 6s impossible ; {aa the 
Effects would bo non-existent, there would be notlung with reference to which 
there could bo restriction);—for the simple reason, that whoti the limit 
is non-existent, UuU lohich is limited cannot bo there. This argument may 
be formulated os follows:—Things devoid of limits in the shape of existent 
Effecte cannot have tlujir potencies restricted,—e.g. such things ns Hare's 
Horns,—and (according to you) things like the Paddy-seed ore devoid 
of linuts in tlio shape of oxbtent Effects; hence they do not fall within 
range of the Major term («•©• they cannot have their Potencies restricted] ’. 

_With a view to show the soundness of his own view, the SaiWiya odds— 

On the view of their beina existent, etc. —i.e. if Effects are held to be existent ; 
—«fAeir ’—i.e. of the Potencies,—(29) 


In the following Text, the Axithor points out the invalidity of the reason 
(set forth by the SSAkhya, in the preceding Text) 


TEXT (30). 

It is NOT so ; it may be that, on account of the absence of * Limits 

THERE CAN BE NO SUCH SUBSEQUENT ASSERTION AB HELD BY US. 

But THERE IS NO HARM DONE TO THE NATURE OF THE 
Thing itself which is entirely free from all 
RESTRICTIVE ADJUNCTS.— (30) 

COMMENTARY. 

[It cannot bo as xnged by the Opponent]—because, on accoitnt of the 
absence of * Limits \ it may be that there can be no such subsequent aasertiou 
as that ‘ the potency to produce Curd is present in the Milk ’; tliat may 
be so; but there is that Entity which is entirely free from all restrictive 
adjimcfe—which is not a mere imposition (or assumption), subsequent to 
which there appears another Entity, which has not boon previously perceived ; 
and there can be no denial of such an Entity (as of the former one).—(30) 
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The Sdrikhjfa may urge the following—“ Where, with regard to any¬ 
thing, there is absolute cessation of all verbal and conceptual content—there 
the very nature of the thing must cease 
The answer to this is os follows:— 

TEXT (31). 

The Name or Thisos is kot their ‘ Essence * (Nature, Foru) ; because 

ALL KINDS OP ‘ CONCEPTION * AND * VERBAL EXPRESSION * 
PROCEED THROUGH HABIT, WITH REFERENCE TO THE 
UNDIPPERENTIATED (IbIMACULATS) EnTITY.—(31) 

COMMENTARY. 

The ‘ Nature' of a thing is what has the wideat extension (range); 
it is only when that is excluded that it sets aside its loss extensive concomi¬ 
tants,—be it Cause or Effect,—^becatise there is invariable concomitance 
between the two (the more extensive ‘ Nature ’ and the loss extensive Cause 
or Effect); noUung else sets aside this; for if it did, it would lead to absurdity. 
Such ‘ verbal expression ’ as that * Milk has the potency to produce Curd 
—does not constitute the * Essence *—^Nature—of things; if it were so, then 
alone could *tbe verbal expression*, on being excluded, excludo the relevant 
thing also. 

* Verbal Expression ’ is mentioned only by way of illustration; ' Concep¬ 
tion * (Fanciful Assumption) also as related to the Thing in question is meant 
to be included. 

‘Essence’ also is mentioned only by way of iUuatration; it includes the 
* Cause * also; so that the ‘ Name' of a thing is not its * Cause *; because the 
thing can be produced without the Name. 

The Author states tlie reason for the assertion just made —Bioaitse all 
kinds of * Oonoepthn etc. etc. Because, —inasmuch as,—all ‘ Conceptions \ 
whicli are oonneoted with Names, —as also all * Verbal Expressions ’—express¬ 
ive words,—both of which are of all kinds —of various kinds,— proceed, become 
applicable.— through habit, — with reference to the undifferentiKUed (Immaculate) 
Entttp —^i.e. tlie Entity which has no component parts and which is of one 
constant uniform nattire. That is to say, there is a single Entity, in the 
shape of * Word-Sound ’ for instance, which, being constant, is ‘ conceived ’ 
and ’spoken of’ by speakers existing at varying times. It is only wlien 
tl^ese * Word-conceptions ’ become identified with, and have for their objective, 
the said constant Entity, that this latter becomes diversified; or (conversely), 
like the Besence of the Entity itself, the Conceptions themselves become 
unified in essence; in no case can it bo right that any single thing should be 
diverse in its essence; any such idea woxild lead to absurdity.—Hence what 
happens is that the potency of the Cause being restricted, it is only some 
non-exisient thing that is produced, not all. 

Thus the Reason (put forward by the SiAkhya, under Text 8, above)_ 

‘ because it would have no form at aU' is Inconclusive. 

For the same reasons, the other reasons also (propounded by the S&Akhya 
in support of the * Existence of the Effect ’ under SdhJ^yakdrikd. 9)—such 
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as * because the particuktr Cause is secured *, and iho rest,—become Invalid. 
Because, what is said regarding the ‘ Sec\;iring of the particular Cause * would 
be true if the said ‘ Securing of the particular Cause * wore found anywhere 
to have been due to the presence (therein) of the Effect; specially as it is 
quite possible for the said securing of the particular Cause to be dtie to the 
restricted cliaracter of the Potency of the Cause itself. 

That * everything cannot be produced from everything ’ is also due to 
the restricted character of the Causal Potency itself; os it is impossible (or 
everything to be, by its very nature, capable of producing all things. 

As for the argument sot forth (by the SShkhya) above, under Text 12— 
** that to which no poculiarity can be attributed, which is formless and 
unmodifiable,—how could such a thing be produced by Causes t **,—tliat also 
has been urged without understanding the real sense of our thoor>'. We do 
not say that a Kon^entity is produced; if we had said that then alone could 
it be urged against us that any modification of it would involve loss of its 
very essence. We have however already explained that what is produced is 
a Tliing iteelf (not a mere non-entity); all that we say is tl»at the thing 
was non-existent before its production,—a conclusion deduced from the 
fact that (prior to production) it is not found to fulfil the conditions of Cogni- 
sability and that which is already a full-fledged entity cannot bo an Effect, 
something to be produced ; and that it is spoken of as * produced ' by that 
Cause on whoso mere proximity it springs into existence. Nothing is produced 
by the entering into it of any operations (of the Cause), because all things 
are, by their very nature, devoid of operative activity. Then again, there is 
nothing that can be called a ' non-entity ’, which could be modified (as ttrged 
by the S&hkhya) ; nor con * non-existence * constitute the * Essence ’ of 
anything; because * non-existence ’ is a mere negation.—Then again, if 
it be asserted that " What is non-existent caimot be produced, because no 
peculiarities of the product cotild be attributed to it”,—then how could the 
Existent also be produced, since its essential features arc already accom- 
plialied, and no fxirther ijoculiarities could be attributed to it?—For these 
reasons, the reasoning that “ Because what is efficient can produce only 
that wluch can bo produced by it ” is invalid. 

Further, inasmuch ns under the theory of the ‘Non-existent Effect’, 
it is possible for things to be ‘ Causes ’, the final (SaAkhya) argument also— 
** Because tlie Effect is of the essence of the Caxise ’’—is invalid, * too wide and 
Inconclusive’.—Or, inasmuch as the fact of the Existent thing being an 

• Effect’ has been already shown to be impossible,—and as all the facts that 
have been urged, in the shape of tho arguments (in SdiMchyatuirikd, 9)— 
“ beeaxiso tho particxilar Caxise is secured ” and so forth,—are explicable only 
under the theory of the Effect being non-existent.-^&W these four arguments 
are ‘contradictory’ (os urged in support of the SdtiJehya doctrine of the 

* Existent Effect’), because they actually prove what is contrary to the 
conclusion desired (by tho jSdMl;Aj/o)—(31) 

(Says the Suhkhya] —“If it is your view that what is produced has been 
non existent, then how is it that in tho SiUra (of the Buddhists), tho pro¬ 
duction of both, the Existent as well as the Non-existent, has been denied 1 
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Tlus is the declaration—‘ 0 high*mmded one, all Tilings are im*prodiioed, as 
neither the ExisUnt nor the ^on-existent is ever produced 
The answer to this is provided by the following:— 


TEXT (32). 

In reality, the ‘ production * (of a Thino) consists in its becoming a 
thing ; this * Produotion * cannot be related to what is existent, 
OR WITH WHAT IS non-existcnt; rr is related only to 

A OOKOBPTtTAL IDEA WHICH IS PURELY NON¬ 
EXISTENT— (32) 

COMMENTARY. 

The particle '<n’ (in reeUily) serves to emphasise wliat ia going to be 
said.—^When we come to examine in what manner a particular thing may bo 
distinguished from other things, we find that what is called the ‘ production * 
(appearance, coming into existence, of a Thing) is only its own Essence, 
becoming Ueelf, which exists merely for a moment, free from all connection 
urith all elements of the Past and the Future. It is not a * Universal * with 
particular features, as assumed by the VaibhdfUsa; such a * Universal ’ is 
going to be refuted (under Chapter 13). Nor does it consist in * inherence 
in Being' or ' inherence in its own Cause as postulated by the VaisJ^sika i 
os both these also are going to be refuted (under Chapter 13); and because, 
under the theory of the other party (the Vaishifika), both these (In¬ 
herences) are constant, and what is already constant cannot be produced. 
To this effect there is the following declaration :—' Being (Existence) oonsists 
in being in contact with tlie Cause; the Cause is a cause by virtue of 
producing the Effect; the Being and the Contact both being constant, 
what is there that could be produced ? * 

This —the said Production—canruN be related to ti^ot is non-existent ,— 
by the relation of * cO'essentiality * (being of the same essence); as 
‘ existent * and ‘ non-existent' are mutually contradictory, wliat is non¬ 
existent cannot come about Nor can the * production * be related to what 
is exietent already from before; because before Production, the existent cannot 
be there. 

Question —“ Then how is it tliat you (Buddhists) are upholders of the 
doctrine that' the Effect is uon-oxiatent * T " 

Armoer—Only to o conceptual idea, etc. ;—it is only lo a conceptual tdsa,— 
which is of the nature of either the Active Agent or the Instrument,— 
(Cause)—it is led into relationship. As a matter of fact, there is nothing 
called * non-existent * which could enter into ‘ produotion ’: the idea therefore 
that ‘ the non-existent is produced * is purely conoeptual.—(32) 

Question —" What is the basis of this ' conception * on which the said 
Idea is supposed to rest ? '* 

The answer is supplied b}' the following:— 
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TEXT (33). 

The basis (of the said conception) lies in the fact that the form 

OF A THINO PERCEIVED IN IMMEDIATE SEQUENCE TO ANOTHER 
THINQ DID NOT EXIST BEFORE. IF THE SAID THINO 
HAD EXISTED PREVIOUSLY, THEN THIS BASIS 
WOULD NOT BE THERE (FOR THE SAID 
ASSUMPTION).—(33) 

COMMENTARY. 

When the previousli- unperceived form of ft particular thing is perceived 
in immediate seqiience to another thing,—the said form is one that did 
not Ktisi 6«/or«—i.e. prior to its own ‘middlemost state**—for the simple 
reason that it is not apprelwnded os fuldlling the conditions of being per¬ 
ceived. Hence tliis forma the htuis for the conception that the thing that 
is produced is one that did not exist before.—** How so ? J/ the said thing, 

e/c.;_i.e. prior to its * middlemost state *, if tl\o form of the thing, tliis 

middlemost state, had existed, there could be no room for the said * basis ’ 
of the Conception tliat * what was non-existent lias become produced *. 
Because the term * becomes produced ’ connotes that particular state 
of the thing which appears in its * middlemost state * j and if this wore 
present even previously (to that state), then this would set aside the 
notion that tho ‘ form ’ of tlie thing consists in that particular form of it 
which appears during the * middlemost state ’ on/»/. As («» kypotheei), 
it would be as all-iJen’ading as AkSeho, and as such it could not have any 
* previous ’ or * middlemost * or * subsequent * states at all. Under tlie 
circumstances, it would bo possible to assert that * all things are produced 
at all times as there would be no grounds for differentiation.—(33) 

With the following Text, the Author proceeds to point out further 
defects in the doctrine of tho * Existent Effect *:— 

TEXT (34). 

It has been held that the Curd and other Effects subsist in the 

Max AND OTHER Couses, IN THE FORM OF Latent Potency ; 

NOW WHAT IS THIS ‘ POTENCY ’ ? If IT IS THE SAME 
AS THE Curd AND OTHER EFFECTS,—THEN THIS 
ALSO WOULD BE PERCEIVED UKE THE 

Milk itself.—(34) 

COMMENTARY. 

It is asserted (by the SiilWiyfi) tliat the Effect subsists in the Cause; 
wliat do you really mean by Hus ? Do you mean that the Effect exists 

• Each object has three momentary ‘States’: (1) moment of non-exi»(tnee, 
prior to coming into existence, (2) moment of. existence, and (3) moment of non- 
existence, oessation, destmotion. 
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there in the actually tnanifesled form ? If so, then that cannot be; for if 
it were so, then while the Milk is still In the form of Milk, the Curd would 
be perceived, just as it is after the production of the Ctud.—Or, is it meant 
that it subsists there in the form of LaieiU Potency ?—Is this ‘ Potency' 
something different from the Curd and other Rffccts as manifested in the 
perceptible form f Or is it the same as these t—^If it is the same, then, 
as before, it should be perceptible (which it is not).—(34) 

[The other alternative that it is something different is taken up in the 
following Text ]:— 

TEXT (35). 

If IT IS SOHETBIRO DIFFERENT (FROM THE EFFECT), THEV THE EXISTENCE 

OP ONE THDia CANNOT BE SPOKEN OP AS THAT OF ANOTHER, 

EXCEPT fiourahvely. (Fob Example) the existence 
OP THE (Attribute of) ' Harmony ’ is not 
spoken of as the existence op * Pain ’ 

AND * Delusion *.—(36) 

com:hentary. 

If the other alternative is accepted—vix. tliat the ' Potency * is somo> 
thing different from the ‘ EfTect—then the view that * the Effect subsists 
in the form of the Cause * becomes abandoned; because you admit the 
existence of an entity differ^t from the Effea, in the shape of ‘ Potency 
For instanoe, when something becomes manifested in a form endowed with 
particular qualities resulting from the development of the particular taste 
and potency,—then it is called an * Effect’, like the Cur<l for instance; and 
this Chird-effoct is spoken of as ' non*exIstent ’ in the state of Milk, because 
it is not capable of being perceived. As regards * Potency which (you say) 
is something different from this * Effect it cannot thus be on * Effect ’; 
for the simple reason that the existence of one thing {Potency) cannot mean 
the existence of another {Effect) ; for if it did, then it would be all confusion. 

“ But we have such expressions as Butter is longevity, where Butter is 
found to be spoken of as longevity, which is a totally different thing, and 
Damp Reed is fool-disease, where Damp Reed is spoken of as foot-tliseaae, 
a totally different thing.” 

In answer to this, the Text has added the phrase ’ exeopt figurativ^y ’; 
—i.e. there can be no such expreesions except in figurative language. 
Longevity is spoken of as Butter only figuratively, through attributing the 
character of the Effect (Longevity) to its Cause (Butter); and such expressions 
are not possible in their literal sense. If, when you say that ‘ the Effect is 
existent in the Cause’, you are using only figurative Isngtiage, theu there is 
no difference between our views; there is difference however if you intend 
the assertion to be taken in its litwal sense.—^This is what the Text shows 
by means of an example— The existtnee of Harmony, etc, —Even yon {Sd^hya) 
do not hold that the form of ‘Pain’ (Ea/os-Attribute) and ‘Delusion* 
(Tomas-Attribute) is the .same a« that of ‘Harmony’ (£^atfra-Attribute); 
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ae each one o! these has been held to have a distinct character of ita 
own.—(36) 

The Text now proceeds to show tho Inadmissibility of the Premiss put 
forward (by the under Karika 16) in the form “ Because of 

liomogeneity ”:— 


TEXT (36). 

The * Manipkst ’ is not admitted by us in any way whatsoever 

AS HOMOGENEOUS ^VrTH (MADE UP OF) PLEASURE AND THE 
REST ; BECAUSE PLEASURE AND THE REST ARE * INTERNAL 
* SUBJECTIVE *; AND THAT THESE ARE SO LS MANIFEST 
FROM THEIR OWN CLEAR COGNITION.— (36) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tliat the ‘ Manifest’, in the shape of Sound and other things, ia ‘homo¬ 
geneous ' with—of the same form as,—Pleasure (Pain and Delusion), is not 
admitted by us in any waywhy 1 —6ecotts« Pleasure ond Oie rest are ‘ «n- 
iemal —i.e. subjective, of the nature of consciousness (feeling); and Sound and 
other things being insentient,—how could they be homogeneous with Pleasure, 
etc. ?—^The ailment may be forraidated as follows;—^Tilings that aro 
not of the nature of Consciousness cannot consist of Ploasiiro and the rest; 
—o.g. the Spirit postulated by the other party;—end Sound and other things 
are devoid of the nature of Oonsciousness; hence tlio more extensive charector 
is found absent in them (which excludes the presence of the loss extensive 
ohorocter, that of consisting qf Pleasure, etc.). 

Tho following argiunent might be urged" It is only after the 
invariable concomitance of the ebaracter of being of the nature of Conscious- 
ness with the cJiaracter of consisting of Pleasure, etc. has been established that 
tho absence of the former might exclude the character of causing Pleasure 
from Sound and the rest; as a matter of fact however, the said invariable 
concomitance itself lias not been established,—inasmuch as wo do admit the 
Spirit to bo of the nature of Consciousness (and yet not consisting of 
Pleasure, etc.)**. 

In answer to this, the Text adds— That these are so is manifest from their 
own cognition. That is, the fact of Pleasure, etc. being of the nature of 
Oonsciousness is well established,—how ?— from the cognitioTv of Pleasure, 
etc. themselves ; i.e. the cognition of Pleasure, etc. is itself quite clear on this 
point.—As a matter of fact, it is too clear (to need emphasis) that the Cogni¬ 
tion itself of Pleasure, etc.—in the form of tho Feelings of Satisfaction and the 
rest, following upon the presence or obsence of Soxmd end other tilings, is 
self-luminous by its very nature and does not depend upon anything else 
to iUiurnine (manifest) itand whatever Is independent of other thin^ 
to manifest it, and is self-illumined in the form of Satisfaction, etc., is 
spoken of by such terms as * Consciousness * Pleasure *, * Feeling , Cogni- 
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tion *»—all which are synonymous. If the experiencing of Pleasure, etc. 
were due to some other feeling,—then the feeling of PUasurtt etc, would be 
of the natxire of something other than Satisfaction and the rest ; because it 
itself would not be of the nature of that; as is the case with the Yogin, or 
the Person making inferences, cognising the Pleasure, etc. as felt by other 
persons. If this were not so, then these persons— Togin^ etc. —also would be 
themselves actually feeling the Pleasure, etc. as present in others, and (hence) 
being distressed and so forth (on account of those feelings). Or (conversely), 
as in the cose of the 7o^n, so in all casee, the feelings of being kindly or 
unkindly treated would be absent, as the oiroum.<}tances would be the same 
in both cases.—If then, the Feeling is admitted to be of the natiu^ of SaHe- 
faction and the rest, it becomes established that Pleasure, etc. are of the 
natiire of Conecioueneee. Because our Pleasure is nothing more than the 
feeling of Satisfaction, and Pain is nothing more than the feeling of Diseatis- 
faction —From all tins it follows that the Reason put forward in the Text is 
not Inctmclusive nor Inadmissibla Speoially among people who (like the 
SaAkhi/a) believe in the Reality of the External World, it is an admitted fact 
tliat Sound and other things (which are external, objective) are devoid of the 
nature of Oonsciousneee. If it were not so, then they would have accepted the 
doctrine of the Idealist; and this would be what we most desire.—^Nor can 
our Reason be regarded as ' Contradictory ’, as it is found present in every 
COSO whoro tlie Probandum is known to be present.-~(36) 

Tlie following argument might be urged (by the SdAkhya) :—“ As a 
matter of fact, though Consciousness (or Cognition) by itself is devoid of 
the Blue or any other colour, yet it appears to be of that colour, by reason 
of the proximity of the Blue Object oxxtslde; and in the same manner, the 
Consciousness, which by itself is devoid of the form of Happiness and the 
rest, appears in those forms by reason of the imposition of the external 
Happiness, etc. upon it; so that, even though the Fooling is of the nature of 
Happiness, etc., these latter cannot be regarded as constituting Consciousness ; 
and thus our principal Reason is not ' too wide * or Inconclusive.** 

The answer to this is provided by the foUowing:— 

TEXT (37). 

On account of thb divebstty of Habit and Nature, *t.t. possible 
Attachment and the rest are clearly found to be 
RESTRICTED TO EACH SINGLE OBJECTT, LIKE SoUND 
AND THE REST.— (37) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Bhdvandjatibliidaiah' i—* BhdvanS' staadsfot Habit;— ‘nature’, 
for one’s own character; —on account of the diversity—-peculiarity—of 
these two attachment and the rest ‘ attachment * stands fpr Longing ; 
the phrase * and the rest * includes such feelings as Love and the like, due to 
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the Harmony-Attribute, Hate, Agitation, eto. due to the iEnoryy-Attribute, 
aud Dejection, lUtision, etc. due to the /nertia-Attribute; thug the ei^ects of 
all the Three Attributes become included;—all these are found to be 
restricted,— 1 . 0 . of one form-for instauce, on account of their peculiar 
habits, the Lover and other persons have one or the other of the said feelings 
in regard to Wine, Woman and other things, according as they have been 
found to be conducive to good or evilsimilarly on accotmt of the peculiar 
nature, one or the other of the said feelings appear in some of the animals, 
like the Deer (who are attracted by Sound), the Elephant (who are attracted 
by Odour) and the like.—All these feelings (of Love, Hate and the rest) 
are always restricted (to the Lover, or the Doer, etc.),—and do not appear 
in all persons or animals. This would not be right if Soimd and otlier 
objects were of the nature of (consisted of) Pleasure and the rest.—(37) 


Question —“ Why ? ’* 

The answer is given in the following:— 


TEXT (38). 

Bbinq in keeping with one and the same Object, the Consciousness 

WOULD be variegated IN CHARACTER.—^IF IT BE URGED THAT 
“ IT IS NOT SO BECAUSE OF DESTINY AND SUCH OTHER 
FORCES ”,—THEN THE OdNSOIOUSNESS WOULD 
NOT BE IN KEEPING WITH THE OBJECT 
AT ALL.— (38) 

COMMENTARY. 

All the said Feelings being in keeping with one and the same object, 
the Consciousness of each person would be variegated in character ,—just like 
the cognition of suoh objects as the Blue and the like. 

It might be urged that—“Even though every Object is tripartite in 
character (as made up of the Three Attributes), yet under the influence of 
suoh auxiliary unseen forces as those of Destiny and the like, in the form of 
Merit and Demerit, it is only some aspect of it that flgxues in the con¬ 
sciousness of any one person,—and not all its aspects to all persons.—Tlie 
term ‘ ddi *, * sucA other Jorces *, includes Habit, Nature, Desire to hold and 
the like.** 

If that wero so, then the Conadousneis would not 5c m keeping wWi the 
direct ; i.e. suoh Consciousness would not rest upon the object; as it woxild 
)>e devoid of the form of the Object itself.—(38) 


The following text proceeds to show how tlte Consciousness would l)e 
* devoid of the form of the Object * 
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TEXT (39). 

The fork of the Ofy'eci itself is three-formed, ahd the Coffnitiomt 
( 0 / men) are okb-formed ;—^how can these latter be really 
POSSIBLE with reference TO THE OBJECT,—BEING ENTIRELY 
DIFFERENT FROM IT IN CHARACTER ?—(39) 

COMSCENTARY. 

The form of the Object coosiste of the Three Attributea of Saltm 

(Hixrmony), Hajas (Energy) and Tamos (Inertia)_TAs Cognitions of men 

arc ene./ormed ;—the term ‘ tai' stands for ^len, Spirits j what is meant is 
that the Cognitions that men have are aU found to be of one form, having 
their form determined solely by each one of the nnmerous eircumstancee 
of Attachment ’ and the like, ffow can Utest loiter,—i.e. the Cognitions—in 
i^ertnce to the Object—Sound and the rest,—reoiiy—truly,—6« possible ?— 
Why cannot these be possible T '^—Because they are different from U in 
character ; i.e. quite different in character from the object on which they are 
based.—The argument is to bo formulated in the foUowing formWhen a 
Cognition does not apprehend the form of a particxdar object, it cannot 
tovo tins object for its objective basis;—c.g. Visual Cognition camiot have 
Sound for its objective basis;—the Cognitions in question are devoid of 
the form of the three-formed object;—hence the conclusion of the Opponent 
would be opposed to the wider Premiss, and there is reason for denying it also, 
in the shape of likely incongruities. 

The following might be urged (by the SiMkhya) t—" Even though what i» 
Mtually apprehended by Perception is the Object. Sound and the rest, in 
Its entire aspect,—yet, on accoxmt of predisposition and other circumstanoee. 
the definite cognition that actually appears (according to the Buddhist) is 
only in reference to certain aspects of it,—euch as its momentary character— 
and not in reference to aU its aspectsin the same manner (according to 
us) the Cognition would appear in a singU form under the unseen influence 
of Destiny and such other circumstances.'* 

^ This cannot be right. According to us, s\ich conceptions as those of 
momen^y character ’ and the Uke do not in reality have any Entity for 
tlioir objective; because (according to us) the ‘ Entity' is beyond all con¬ 
ception. It is only indirootly that conceptions (and Cognitions) are con- 
nectad with the Entity, and thereby becoming the means of apprehending 
that Entity, they come to bo recognised as the Pram^tyt (Proof, Evidence, 
Means of Cognition) for that Entity. As for Love and the re-st on the otlier 
hand, they are actuaUy admitted by the other party to have objects as 
their real objective; if that were not so, then the said Love, etc. would have 
no basis (or substratum), and it would (thus) be not true to say that ‘ the 
Cognition of the feelings of Pleasure, etc. follows from the Cognition of Sound 
and other objects which are of the nature of Pleasure, etc.’—Further, in¬ 
asmuch as the feelings of Love, etc. are definitely determinate in their 
character, there is no uncertainty or indefinitenees attaching to their character, 
and as a result of this, the Cognition of the feeling of these would be always 
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in their entire form. In fact it is this cc^nition of the object of all definite 
Cognitions that constitutes their deyintfenees.—(39) 

It has been asserted above (by the Surikhya, under Text 14) that~ 
** From the apprehension of such effects as Satiafaclion, Irritation and Dejec- 
turn, it follows that So\md and other objects are made up of Pleasure (Pain 
and Delusion) **.—The following text proceeds to show that the premiss 
herein set forth is Inooncltcaive :— 

TEXT (40). 

Fob the Followee,s of Yoga, ‘ Satisfaction ‘ Dissatisfaction * 
AND ‘Delusion’ are produced in the same Spirit; and 

YET THE OTHER pARTY DO NOT BOLD THE SPIRIT TO 
BE OF THE ESSENCE OF THOSE.—(40) 

COMMENTARY. 

Those/oifotoers o/ Yoga who accept the teachings otKapUa, when modita* 
ting upon the Spirit as distinguished from Primordial Matter, derive Satie/aclion 
and Happineea, after having practised meditation of the Spirit in the right 
manner; but those who do not succeed in the practice of Meditation, and 
hence do not p^reive the Spirit quickly enough, become beset with DieeaiU- 
faction; while those who are, by their very nature, of dull intelligence, become 
beset with Deituion ;—and yet the other Party do not regard the Spirit 
to be of the essence of these—i.e. to consist of the Three Attributes. From 
tliis it follows that the premiss stated in the form ^Because of the appre- 
lumaion of such Effects as Satisfaction, Dissatisfaction and Dejection*—is 
Inconclusive, * too wride ’. 

“ As a matter of fact, however, Pleasure, etc. proceed from Volition 
(Determination, the function of Cosmic Intelligence), not from the Spirit.” 

The some might be said of Sotmd and tlie i-est also; and in that case, 
as all theee objects (Sound, etc.) would be products of mere Volition, there 
could be no sudi things as External Pleasure, etc.; because * Volition ’ is of the 
natwe of Oonsoiousnees, purely subjective. For the same reason the proposi¬ 
tion that “ Cognition or Exiierience is of the nature of Satisfaction (Dissatis¬ 
faction ond Dejection), through the influence of such impositions os those of 
external Pleasure, etc.”—also becomes rejected. Specially because, even 
without the imposition of such external things, Happiness, etc. are actually 
foimd to appear entirely on the substratum of the Spirit itself. How too 
could the imposition of something else bring about the well-known feeling of 
Pleasure, etc. which appears independently of the proximity of external 
things, from the mere contemplation of what is agreeable and disagreeable ? 

It might be said that “the Mind also (wherein this Contemplation 
takes place) would be nmde up of the Three AUribtUes tlirough tlte imposition 
■of the same 

But that cannot bo j because by the assertion tliat “ That which is 
independent of all other illumining agencies and is self-sufficient, etc.” it has 
been established that it is of the nature of Consciousness. 
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From all this it follow's that the reason put forward (by the SOtU-Jiya) 
—" Because oj JumogeueHy is ' Inadmissible Minproven ’.—(40) 

Now tlie Author admits (for tlie sake of argument) that the Reason 
(Homogeneity) is ‘admissible’. ‘ proved’.—and proceeds to show its 
invalidity, ‘Inoonclusivenessin the following:— 


TEXT (41). 

Even though the * Manifest ’ be accepted as ‘ consistino op Three 
Attributes , Primordial Matter dobs not become estab¬ 
lished AS THE One eternal Cause of that (Manifest) ; 

BECAUSE THAT ' MANIFEST ’ IS NOT IMBUED WITH 
ANY SINGLE GENERIC CHARACTER._(41) 

COMMENTARY, 

:^en if it be taken as proved that the ‘ Manifest ’ consists of the ‘ Tlireo 
Attributes yet that does not prove what the SatiViya wishee—viz. that the 
Cause of that * Manifest ’ is that which is called ‘ Primordial Matter ’ • 
^at is to say. because the reason that lies been put foi-ward has not been 
found to be concomitant with a Cause of that kind. For instance, wliat the 
SdnAAyn desiros to prove is that the Cause of the ‘Manifest’ is one. con- 
mating of the Three Attributes, eternal and all-pervading; as a matter of 
fact, with such a Cauee, the invariable concomitance of the Reason has 
nowhere been perceived; nor is it necessary that the Cause must be of the 
same nature as the Effect is found to be; because there is a clear difference 
^tween Cause and its Effect. You hold that the Effect in the shape of 
^e Manifest is that which has such characteristics as * having a Cause * 
‘being non-eternal*. ‘ non-pervasive ’ and so forth; and yet you do not 
hold the Cause (of this Manifest) to have these characteristics. Hence 
your Reason (Prenuas) is ‘ too wide *. ‘ inconclusive ’. 

proceeds to show that the Reason put forward (by the 
SM^ya) IS contradictory ’ also, inasmuch it entails the conception contrary 
to the nature of the parUcular EntityAr Oe one eternal Cause, etc. that 
18 to say, what » meant to be proved is the existence of an Entity, which is 
eterr^ and mods up oJ the Three Attributes, as the Cause (of the 
Manifest ); and no such entity is established by the Reason put forward • 
m fact, what is established is something quite contrary to it.— 

^ ^w so? --Because that is not endowed, etc.-Tbe particle ‘ hi ’ stands for 
^^aiise ; hence the meaning is that the Effect in the shape of the 
Momf^t IB not recognised to be imbued with any such single generie character 
as consisU of Three Attributes ond which forms the very essence of the 

Manifest .— hat is it then that ie recognised f ’’—The ‘ Manifest ’ is 

actuaUy cog^ as endowed with such quaUties as mulHplicit}/. non- 
etem<duy and so forth. If the ‘Manifest’ were really imbued wfth^ such 
grader as that postulated by the other party, then the Cause also 
of that Mamf^ to be recognised as posseesed of that character. 

Inasmuch as, however, the Effect (in the shape of the ‘ Manifest ’) is actually 
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found to be imbued with such qualities as ‘ non-etemality ' multiplicity' 
and the Uko—iU Cause also has to be inferred as possessed of these same 
qualities. Specially because in the case of a Cause that is etemaU the idea 
of its fruitful operations being both sequential and simultaneoxis would 
involve self^oontradiotionand because divwsity in the Effect can be 
only due to diversity in the Cause; otherwise the diversity in the Effect 
would be without any Cause (baseless).—From all this it follows that any 
such stnple eUmal Entity as Primordial Matter cannot bo recognised.—If 
the name ‘ Primordial Matter * is given to a Cause that is non-c/«r««f 
and many, then there w'O have no quarrel with you.—(41) 

Qiteetion —“How is it known that the Afoniyest is not imbued with 
any single gonoric oharaoter t ** 

The armoer is supplied in the following:— 


TEXT (42). 

At.t. * Manifested Things ’ are found to be uze Iron-bars ; as 

TTAVTKQ THEIR FORMS ASSOCIATED WITH AN ORDER OF SEQUENCE 
AND THEIR ESSENCE MIXED UP WITH FANdSS.— (42) 

COMMENTARY. 

Just as bars made of Iron stand apart from each other.—so these 
' Manifeeted Entities as tliey appear in their own forms, are found to be 
diverse and separate, due to diversities of place, time, potencies, appearances 
and so forth ; and they do not enter into each otlier’s essence (or constitution). 
This proves the mitUiplieUy (of Manifested Entities). 

In order to prove their non-etemoZily, it is added—Having Uteir forme, 
etc. etc.;—the compound is to be analysed a»—* have their forme aeeociated 
^’t\__embraced, affected by—an order of eeqnence \ 

Question— If this is so, then how is it that Entities are conceived of 

as unite, _in the form of ‘ Earth ’ and the like,—and also as lasting ,—in 

such notions as ‘ this is that same thing ’ I ** 

Anetoer — Their essence mixed up with fancies ; that is to say, the con¬ 
ception of ‘unity* in r^rd to things is a * fancy \ a wrong assumption- 
This is going to be established later on, under the sections dealing with 
the dootriao of the * Perpetual Flux —(42) 

It has thus been shown that the Reason 'Became of Homogeneity’ 
(as propounded by the SdhJchya in support of his doctrine of all things being 
the product of one ‘ Primordial Matter *) is open to the three fallacies of being 
‘Unproven, Inadmissible*, ‘Contradictory* and ‘Too Wide, Inconclusive*. 
—The Author now proceeds to show that the corroborative instance cited (by 
the SShkhya in Text 15, above) in the words 'Just as in the case of the Jar 
and other things' dcos not fulfil the conditions of,—end is not possessed of 
tlie properties of—the Probans and the Probandum [and as such cannot serve 
as a ‘ corroborative instance *]:— 
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TEXT (43). 

So ALSO THE VARIOUS PRODUCTS OP ClaY AND OTHER THINGS ARE NOT 
RECOGNISED AS IMBUED WITH ANY SINGLE GENERIC CHARACTER,— 
NOR AS THE EFFECTS OF ANY SINGLE CaUSE ; AS ALL 
SUCH THINOS AS THE ‘ LUMP OP ClaY * ARE 
DIVEESE.—(43) 

COMMENTARY. 


The phrane ‘and other things’ is meant to include the products of 
such things 08 Gold and the Uke.-Tbe term ‘so also ’ may be token as 
cumu^.ye,—addi^ one further defect in the Opponent’s reasoning,—or 

as indicating gim%larity (to other defects already pointed oat)._Tl>e plirase 

‘noi imbued u>ith any single Generic Character^ serves to show that the 
iMtance cit^ (Jar, etc.) is devoid of the property of what has been cited 
(by the SSt\khya) as the Probans of his reasoning.—The phrase ‘ Nor ae the 
^ecle 0 / ony single Cause ’.—has to bo construed with ‘ recognised ’; and it 
sor^-es to show that the property of the (Sankhya'e) Probandum alsi> is not 
present m the instance cited. 


O^srfion— ‘ As a matter of fact, single Caueee^i all such things,—ore 
acUmlJy found m the form of the Lump of Cloy or of Cold and other tilings • 
and every one of these is also found to bo imbued with the Generic Character 

""I In«tance devoid 

of both tlie properties of the Probons and the Probandum 1 ” 

Anewer~Ae aU such things ae the •Lump of Clay ’ ore diverse ;-there 
^n be no such smgle composite entity as ‘Lump of Clay’ ;-if there were 
then (smee Generic Characters are aU-pervading e« hypotheei), if it covered 
one point m space, the entire space would become covered. Nor is anv 
Generic Cliarocter’ found to appear in each individual thing,-every one 
of which 18 perceived os distinct by itself._( 43 ) 


The Text again proceeds to show the ‘ inoonclusiveness ’ 
Reason—*' Because of Homogeneity ”—by itself 


of the Sai^khya'a 


In 


TEXT (44). 

the CASE OF ‘ Spirits », even though they are endowed with 
Sentience AND other qualities, they are not regarded 
(BY THE SaAkhya) as preceded (produced) by a single 
Entity (as their Cause).—It might be said that “the 
said qualities are attributed (to the Spirits) 

ONLY SECONDARILY (INDIRECTLY, FIOURATTVE- 
LY) " :^HEN WHY CANNOT THE SAME BE THE 
CASE IN REGARD TO THE MATTER UNDER 

DISCUSSION ALSO ?_(44) 

COMMENTARY. 


For instance, the Spirits ere regarded (by the 
With endless such properties as being ‘ sentient 


^diiAAya) to be endowed 
‘ enjoyer ’ and the like ; 
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and yet they are not regarded by yon as having a single Cause endowed with 
the same properties.—It might be xirgod that—“The property of being 
endowed with ^enftence and the like that has been attributed to Spirits, is 
not in the direct literal sense, but in the indirect, secondary, figurative sense; 
and the reason for this lies in the fact that, all Spirits are found to be 
excluded from ‘ insentience * and other such qualities, and hence they are 
placed under the genus ‘ Sentient which stands for the * negation or exclusion 
of Inaentience *, which is assumed to meet their case; though in reality 
there is no such genus —If then, it is only indirect and figxirative, then, in 
regard to the ‘Manifest’ also,—as in the case of Spirits,—why is the presence 
of Pleasure, etc. not taken as ‘ assumed ’ in the some way,—without their 
being preceded and produced by any single Cause endowed with the same 
qualities ?—Thus the Probans (Reason) is found to be Inconclusive. 

The mention of * Spirits ‘ is only by way of illustration. In the same 
manner. Pleasure, etc., being so many modifications of Primordial Matter, 
are endowed with mch qualities os being * attributes ’, ' insentient * non- 
enjoyer ’ and so forth,—and Primordial Matter and Uio Spirits nre endowed 
with such qualities as ‘ EtemoUty ’ and the like,—and yet none of these a» 
preceded and produced by any single such Cause. So the Probans is 
clearly Inconclusive.—(44) 

Thus tlie Reason (put forward by the 5dAMi/a>—“ Because of 
hotnogeneity '*,—lias been refuted. 2fow under the pretext of Re-aflirming 
his conclusion, the Author proceeds briefly to point out defects in the other 
reasons (put forward by the S<lnkl»ya) s— 

TEXT (45). 

Thus, even in the absence op a Cause in the shape of ‘ Primoedial 
Matter’, all diversity relatino to Effects and Causes 
AND other THINOS BECOMES EXPLICABLE, ON THE 
BASIS OF THE DIVERSITY OF POTENCIES.— (45) 

COMMENTARY. 

It hAJt been assertod {in A’diU'/tyafcdrifod, 1ft) that “Primordial Matter 
exists os the Cause, (a) becaxise of the finite charactor of specific objects, 
(b) because Activity is due to Potency, and (c) because there is differentia- 
tion between ‘Cause’ and ‘Effect”’.—As a matter of fact, all these tlweo 
Reasons are inconclusive, as no reason is provided to preclude a conclusion 
contrary to the one set fortli. 

For instance, «i>en in the absence of a Catiee in the shape of Primordial 
Matter, tlie three facts set forth—tliat of objecU ha\dug a finite character, 
etc.—are not inexplicable. For instance, if wluvt is sought to be proved is 
only til© existence of a Coiwe,—then the argument is superfluous,—* proving 
what is already proved ’; we also do not admit of any Effect being produc^ 
without o Cause i so that if the name ‘ Primordial Matter' xvore given in 
general to all Causes, then there would be nothing to quarrel about. On the 
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Other hand, if what U sought to be proved is tliat ‘ there is an inteUigonb 
Cause, which produces an effect of certain finite dimensions, and acta 
according to ite potencies then the Reason adduced becomes invalidated 
by inoonclusiveneas'; as e\‘en in tlio absence of an intelligent actor, there 
is nothing incongruous in the production of a particular effect with well- 
defined dimensions determined by tlie potencies of its own Cause. Further, 
it is not right to regard Primordial Matter as inteUigent, as it is, « hypothMi, 
insentient’, and ‘intelligence’ is 8ynon>*moiis with ‘sentience’. 

Further, if by means of the Reason *Beeatue Activity is due to 
Potency , it is meant to prove the existence of a mere Cause possessed of 
potendes not different (from those just needed for the particular effect),— 
then it is superfluous, proving what is already admitted by both parties. 
If, on the other band, the Cause meant to be proved is some one Eternal 
Cause possessed of dUtinct and diverse potendes,—then the Reason becomes 
invalidated by ‘ inconclusiveness ’.—Further, as concomitance with any suoh 
Reason is not cognised an^-where, tlie Reason becomes invalidated as being 
Unlmown ’ and ‘ Inadmissible * also; because as a matter, nowhere lias any 
activity of the Cause towards the producing of an Effect been found to have 
been due to extraneous and additional potendes ; as all potendes subsist in 
the essence of the thing itself. 

Another reason put forward by the (in KdrihS 15) is—“ Because 

of the merging oj the «i/ide uvrfdTliis Reason is absolutely ‘unknown, 
Inadmissible ’. No such ‘ merging ’ of things is known of, all things being liable 
to suoh absolute destruction as leave behind no traces at all If tliere were 
simh ‘ mer^ ’, it would come about either on the disappearance of the pre- 
vious condition of the thing conoerned, or without such disappearance. If it 
comes on the disappearance of the previous condition, then it involves the 
absolute destruction (without loa\-ing any traces) [whicli the Sd-Akhya does not 
admit). If, on the other liand, it comes without the said disappearance, then 
there can be no ‘ merging ’ at all; because no ‘ merging ’ is possible for any 
entity so long as it retains its own untrammelled essence. Otlierwise 
there would be endless incongruities. Hence the statement ‘ because of the 
merging of the whole world ’ involves a self-contradiction. 

Thus, spen tn the absence of a Cause in the shape of Primordial Matter 
the diversity relating to the Effect.—in the shape of its being ‘ finite ’ and 
the rest,—and the differentiation also into Cause and Effect—become explic- 
able, on the basis of the diversity of potencies. And this means tliat the 
reasons set forth by the are alt ‘ inconclusive ’. 

The phrase ‘ and other things ’ is meant to include the argument (of tlie 
SdAkhya) —“ Because all activity is due to Potency 

Or, the particle ‘ api ’, ‘ even in the phrase ‘ even in the absence. 
etc. etc,’, may be meant to be restrictive; lienee the meaning comes to be 
this It is only wlien there is no Cause in the shape of Primordial Matter 
that there can be diversity in tlie Effect due to the diverse potencies of the 
Cause; and also because it U only thus tliat the reUtion of Cause and Effect 
would be possible;—hence the Reasons put forward (by the SdAkhya) are 
‘ contradictory ’. For instance, if Primordial Matter were the Cause of the 
* Manifest ’, then the whole universe, as being (ex hypotJiesi) of the same 
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essence as that Matter, would be a single substance having the same 
character and form as that Matter; so that there could be no such distinction 
among Products as * Cosmic Intelligence ‘ I>principle % * Five Kudimentary 
Substances* and so forth; and this would mean that the World is entirely 
devoid of * modidoation —Similarly, it is only in the absence of any such 
'‘Cause as Primordial flatter that the activity of the Potter and other Agents 
towards the making of the Jar and other things, in accordance with their 
potencies (powers), wo\dd be possible,—wlxioh would not be possible if there 
were such a single Cause as Primordial Matter. This is what has been already 
explained under Text 21, by the statement—* Nor would there be any 
efficiency, nor any operation*. 

The distinction into * Cause * and * Effect * also is possible only ' in tlio 
absence of any such single Cause as Primordial Matter It has been already 
pointed out above that no diversity in the world would be possible 
if there were any entity as Primordial Matter (os the one Cause);—^it has 
also been pointed out that if Primordial Matter were the Cause, then 
the whole world would be of the same essence as that Mattw, which would 
leod to the absurdity that the entire world is a single substance (without any 
diversities); and under the circumstances, as there would be no ‘ diversity 
of forms * at the very outset, how could there be any ‘ merging * of it (as 
declared in the SunkhyaleSrikSt 15) t—(45) 


Thu9 ends the Section on the Examination of the Doctrine of 
* Primordial Matter*^ 



CHAPTER II. 

ExamiTiaiion of the Doctrine of * God \ 

(A) 

SUUement of the Doctrine of * God * {Thdm), 
COMMENTARY. 

Tlie next Chapter, b^inning with the Text (46), proceeds to prove 
that there can be no operation of any such Being aa the * Supreme rx>rd \ 
‘God*— 

TEXT (46). 

Other philosophers declare the ‘Lord* to be the Cause op at.t. 

THINOS produced; ON THE GROUND THAT NO INSENTIENT 
Thing, by itself, can produce its bppects.— (46) 

COMMENTARY. 

Inasmuch aa things that are not pnxluced ^—such as the Atom, Akdsha 
and so forth,—are et^al, they have no Caxtse, hence the Text lias added 

the qualification ‘ things produced '.—The term ‘ Lord ’ stands for Ood. _ 

* Others i.e. the and otlier (Theiste).—Some of tlwse Theists 

liold tliat tlie creator of the whole world is a distinct So\il or Spirit with 
special qualities, the onmiscient God ” ;—others hold that “ the creator is a 
Substance (Being) distmct from the ‘ Soul * or * Spirit ’, because He is eternal, 
one and equipped with the knowledge of all things, and as such having 
qualities different from those of the ‘ Spirit * or * Soul ’ 

Question —“ ^Vho^e there are already such Causes of the world as Merit 
and Demerit, Atoms and so forth, why do these philosopliers postulate 
another Cause in the shape of God 7 *’ 

Aneiwr—No insentient thing, sic.—Though Merit and the rest may be 
the Cause,—yet all these, being devoid of sentionce or intelligence, cannot, 
by themselves, without an Operator or Supervisor, produce their effecte; 
hence there must be a Creator (who is intelligeut), as nothing that is devoid 
of intelligence is ever foimd to be the Operator. This argument is formulated 
as followsWhat is devoid of Intelligence cannot produce its Effect, with^ 
out an Operator j—e-g. such things as Clay-lump, Stick, Water, String and the 
rest (all which are required for the making of the Jar) cannot produce the 
Jai', withoxit the PotterMerit and the rest (which are regarded as the 
Cause of the World) ore all devoid of Intelligencehence the idea that 
(these are enough to produce the World) would be contrary to the universal 
Proposition stated. Thus it becomes established that there is an Operator 
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aad that is Qod, —Even so. Merit and the rest do not become tiseless (in tlie 
producing of the World); because God is only the ' Efficient Cause * (Guide, 
Supervisor) [and Atoms and Merit, etc. would still be needed as the ‘ Con* 
stitucnt * end ‘ Contributory * Causes]. 

The following objection might bo urged“ Those Merit and Demerit 
tliat are hold to subsist in the Soul or Spirit (of Man) may be the required 
OpenUcr ; why should one assume a God Y 

Antwer —That cannot be right; the particular Spirit at tliat time (of 
Creation) would be wholly tmconscious so long as his Body, Sense-organs 
and other aggregates of Causes and Effects are not produced, the Spirit 
remains unconscious, not perceiving even such Ooloiu, etc. as are quite 
perceptible; under the oironmstances, how could it perceive Merit and Demerit, 
which are entirely imperceptible ? To this end, there is the following 
declaration—‘The ignorant Creatiue, not master of hU own pleasiue and 
l^ain, may go to Heaven or to the Nethermost Hole,—-only as he is urged by 
God ’ [quoted in Ny&}favdrlika 4. 1. 21, where theTdIpon/o 8i>e«ks of it os 
‘5frtr/t’].—(46) 

The Text proceeds to set forth two Reasons propounded by Aviddita^ 
ftorna (an ancient Naiydyika) in proof of the existence of God s— 

TEXTS (47-48). 

“ (A) That which is characterised by a peculiar arrangement op 

ITS OWN COMPONENT PARTS IS SUBJECT TO A CaDSE THAT IS 

ENDOWED WITH INTELLIGENCE,—POR INSTANCE, THE JaE AND 

OTHER OBJBcrrs.—T he thing in dispute,—which is 

PERCEPTIBLE BY MEANS OF TWO SENSE-ORGANS AND 
ALSO IMPERCEPTIBLE,—MUST BE PRECEDED (AND 
PRODUCED) BY A CAUSE ENDOWED \VITH 

Intelligence,—Atoms supplying the 

CORROBORATn'E INSTANCE ‘ JJCr DIS¬ 
SIMILARITY — (48) 

COMMENTARY. 

The argument has been thus formally stated:—"The thing under 
dispute, which U perceptible by means of two sense-organs or not perceptible 
at all, must be regarded as produced by an Intelligent Cause,—b^use it is 
characterised by a peculiar arrangement of iu component parts,—fite the Jar, 
and unlike the Atoms [the Jar being the Corroborative Instance per Similarity, 
and the Atoms being sopsr DiMimtTorrty].”—Now in this formulated argument 

_‘ Whai M perceplihlt by meane o/ two Sinee-organs ’ stands for the three kinds 

of Substance, Earth, WaUr and which are perceptible by means oj the 

two organs of Vision and of Touch, because they fulfil such conditions of 
perceptibility as being large, being composed of several substances, beu^ 
coloured and so forth ;—tI»e imperceptible' are Air and the rest, sunply 
because the conditions of perceptibility are ‘ being large *, ‘ being composed 
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of soveral substAneee *, ‘ being colo\ured ’ and so forth,—and all tliese condi- 
tionsare absent in Air and other things; as has been declared in the following 
passage—” Perception follows from Largeness, Presencs oj several Substances 
and Presence of Colour; the Atom is imperceptible because it contains no 
ot her substances ; Air is imperceptible becaxise it is devoid of the presence of 
Colour;—the term ‘ Samskdra ’ stands for sttbsistence, presence in composition; 

and the Diad {Two-Atom-C<»npoimd) and other things are imperceptible 
because of the absence of largeness*' 

biow, in this argument, if the Probandum to bo proved were stated in 
the general (unqualified) form that ‘ Things perceptible by two sen 8 o*organs 
and those imperceptible are produced by intelUgent causes then it would 
be superfluous, proving what is already admitted by both parties, in regard 
to such things as the Jar and the like, over which there is no dispute at all. 
It would mvolve the fallacy of ‘ contradicting one’s own doctrine ’, because 
the Naiyuyika does not admit such imperceptible things as the Atom, Akaslia, 
and tho like to be ‘ produced by an Intelligent Caxise ’ 5 and also because 
these latter are eternal (hence not produced at all), the said assertion would 
mvolve that contradiction of a perceived (well-recognised) fact.—It is for the 
purpose^ of avoiding all these difficiilties that the qualifying term ‘ under 
dispute ’ has been added; the term ‘ Vipratipatti * standing for different 
opinions, and that wluch forms the subject of diverse opinions is said to bo 
the matter under dispute. —With this qualification, what become the ‘ subject ’ 
of the argument are only the Bod.s’, Sense-organs, tho various Regions and so 
forth; and what Is asserted does not apply to the Atom and siich other 
things. 

Similarly, if the Probandum (to be proved) were stated in tho form that 
‘ the things \mder dispute are producetl by a Cause then the argument 
would be futile—proN-ing wliat is already accepted by both parties. In 
order to avoid tliis, the qualification has been added—in the form ‘ pro¬ 
duced by an inUUigent Cause *. Tliis argument, thus stated, cannot be futile 
as addressed to the Sanhhya, as there is no InteIligenco(BMrfdliO for the SdAhhya 
apart from Primordial Matter ; and certainly a thing cannot be produced by 
itself. 

‘ Arrangement of component jmrts ’the ‘ arrangement i.e. conjunc¬ 
tion in the form of ‘ aggregation ’.—of the parts that go to make up 
the Things ; by this the Tlungs in question are cAomc<«ri«d—differentiated; 
consequently they must be os asserted. More ‘ characterisation by com- 
ponents’ would include the imiversals ‘Cow’ and the like (which also are 
held to be consisted of components in the shape of the individual animals) 
and thus render the Reason ‘ too wide ’; hence the qualification ‘ its own 
components ’; what the universal ‘ Cow ’ and the rest are differentiated by is 
tlie arrangement of the parts tliat go to make up the Substance,—not by the 
arrangement of the parts that go to make up tho Cow itself. 

The ‘ Intelligent Cause ’ thus proved is ' Qod 

It is this proof that ha.s been stated in these two Texts, _The compound 

* Sr^-ambhaka, etc? is to be analysed as meaning ‘ that which has for its 
PwWpono—differentia—the peetdiar, charactoristic.—arrangement, clispoai. 
tion—of its own component ports’. This indicates the invariable con- 
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comitance of the Reason (Middle Term) [with the ProbandxunJ. Tlxe pre¬ 
sence of the Reason in the Sttbject is indicated by the words ‘ tafticA is psr- 
eeptible by means of ttco orffans, etc. etc.' —The expreesion ‘ vivddapadam' 
stands for ‘ what forms the mattei* under dispute —(47-48) 

The second argument propounded (by Aviddhaiar^uz) is next explained 

TEXT (40). 

“ (B) The material cause of the Body and other things is con¬ 
trolled BY an INTELLKJENT BEING,—BECAUSE THEY ARE 
ENDOWED WITH COLOUR AND OTHER QUALITIES,—LIKE THE 

Yarn and such thincjs which have been seen to 

BRING ABOUT THEIR EFFECTS (ONLY WHEN CON¬ 
TROLLED BY THE INTELLIGENT WEAVER).”— (49) 

COMMENTARY. 

0/ Me Body and other thinys, —Me material Cause, —in tlie shape of Atoms 
and sxich thinga—can bring about their effects only when controlled by on 
Intelligent Cause;—such is the coivstniction of tlie Text.—The Reason 
(Probans) stated is * because they are endowed with Colour, The ‘ Yam, 

etc.’ are cite<l as the Corroborative Instance. This has been tlius declared 
—‘ Tlw material causes of tlu> Bod>-, the World and other thin^ produce 
their effects only when controlled by an Intelligent Being,—this is what we 
assert, on the ground that tlwy arc endowed with Colour, etc., like such 
tilings as the yarn and the like —(49) 

Vddyotnkara howe\cr lias formulated the argument as followsThe 
Ouses of the World,—in the 8liai>c uf ‘Primordial Matter’, ‘Atoms* and 
‘ Destiny ’ (Ynseen Force)—need a Controller with Superior Intelligonco, 
in the producing of their Effeots,—because thoir activity is intCTmittent, 

_like the Yarn, the Shuttle and such other causes (of the Cloth) ".•—This 

is the argument set forth in the following Toxt^— 

TEXT (50). 

” In the PRODUCING OP THEIR EFFECTS, ALL SUCH CAUSES AS MERIT, 

Demerit and Atoms are controlled by an Intelligent 
Being,-BECAUSE they operate intermittently, 

—LIKE THE ShUITLE AND THE YaRN.”—(30) 

COMMENTARY 

The meaning of this is quite clear.—(50) 

• Tliese words are not found in Uddyotakara's 2^ydyavdmka. This idea is 
tliere (untler SCttra 4. 1. 21, p. 463. lines 11 et soj.—Bib. Ind. Edn.); but the exact 
words are not thore. Apparently the Commentator has reproduced the sense of 
Vddyotaknm's argument. 
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Prashasiamaii argues as follows:—“ All the usages of meu, at the boginning 
of creation miwt have been preceded by (dependent upon) the teacliing of other 
persons,—because later on, the usage of enlightened menisfoxmd to be restricted 
to particular tilings,—as for instance, in the case of little boys who have not 
yet learnt the use of words, it is foimd that their usage of words os restricted 
U> particular things is alwaj's preceded (and brought about) by the teacliing of 
tlieir mother or other persons;—tlie plirose ‘ the usages of enlightened men are 
restricted to particular tilings ’ means that the usage of men after enlighten¬ 
ment is found to be so restricted;—that Person to whose teaching usages at 
tlie beginning of Creation are due is Ood, whose superior knowledge does not 
disappear even at the time of Universal Dissolution*'. 

It is this view tliat is shown as fully established,—by the Author in the 
following Tart:— 


TEXT (51). 

“ At the BEOcfNiNO OP Creation, hsaoe amono men must have been 

DUE TO THE TEACHING OP OTHER PERSONS ;—\VHSV THEY BECOME 
SUBSEQUENTLY AWAKENED TO CONSCIOUSNESS, IT IS POUND 
TO BE RESTRICTED TO PARHCULAR THINOS,—LIKE 
THE USAGE OF LITTLE BOYS.*’ —(51) 

COMMENTARY. 

The terra ‘ Sarga \ ‘ Creation *, stands for ‘ generation ’; the ‘ beginning * 
of this is its 6r8t moment.—The rest is easily intelligible.—(51) 


There are other arguments also put forward by Uddyotakara ; these 
are the followingThe Manifested World, consisting of the Primary 
Elemental Substances and the rest, ore productive of Pleasiu-e and Pain, 
only when oontrolled by an intelligent Cause.—(o) because it is, by itself, 
inswitient, (6) because it is a Product, (c) because it is perisliable, and (d) 

because it is endowed with Colour (or Form) and otlier qualities,_^like tlie 

Axe and other tilings 

These are the arguments that are set forth in the following two Texts: _ 


• ThU is clearfy a brief paraphrase of the argumente stated by Uddyotakara in 
his Kydyavartika, on Sutra 4. 1. 21, page 46S, lines 11 et «g., Biblio. Ind. Eda., 
where the words are very nearly the same. 
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TEXTS (52-53). 

“The Manifested World, consistino of the Primaby Elemental 

StTBSTANCBS AND THE REST, BECOMES THE SOURCE OF PLEASURE 
AND PAIN TO ALL PEOPLE, ONLY WHEN CONTROLLED BY AN IN- 
TELUOBNT CaUSB,—BECAUSE IT IS INSENTIENT, ITSELF 

A Product, evanescent and so forth,—like 
THE Axe and other things ; thus every- 

THINO IS CLEARLY BBUEVED TO BE 

His.”—(52-53) 

COMMENTARY. 

ControUed by an InteUigerU Cat«e,—i.e. controlled by a Cause wliioh is 
endowed with sentienoe.—-TAtw—i.e. for the said series of reasons; > 

—Le. of God, the Cause of the entire world-—(52-53) 

Qttastion~—\n what way is God’s omniscience proved, by virtue of which 
He should become an object of devotion for people seeking for Prospwity 
and the Highest Good ? 

The answer to this is supplied by the following Text— 

TEXT (54). 

“ The fact of Hts beino the creator of all things having been 

BSTABUSHED, HiS OMNISCIENCE IS PROVED WITHOUT EFFORT; 
BECAUSE THE CREATOR MUST BE ONE WHO KNOWS THE 
FORM AND ALL OTHER DETAILS REGARDING WHAT 
HE HAS CREATED.”—(64) 

COMJIENTARY. 

Tliis has been thus explained by Praihastamati and others:—“The 
omniscience of God is proved by the fact of His being the C^use (Creator) 
of the entire World; because the Creator must possess full knowledge of nil 
such details regarding what he creates as its material and contributory 
causes, its use, its receiver and so forth. In the world, when a man makes 
anytliing, he knows its material cause, etc. ; e.g. it is well known that the 
Potter who makes the Jar and such things, knows ite nuUerial caute, in the 
shape of Olay-lump,—its corUribiUory cauae9, in the shape of the Wheel, rtc., 
—its pttrpoM, in the slrnpe of Fetching Water and the like,—end iU recetwr, 
in the sliape of the Householder (who uses it); similarly God, who creates 
all the worlds, knows their material causes, in the shape of the Atom, etc., 
tlieir contributory causes, in the shape of Merit, Demerit, Space, Time and so 
forth,—also the auxiliaries to their operation, in the shape of the Universal 
the Particular and Inherence,—their purpose, in the shape of the Exi^cnence 
(of Men),—and receivers in tlie slrnpe of Men. Tins shows that He w 
omniscient.—One who knows the form and other details regarding what he Um 
created Form and other de/a j7eForm * stands for c/mrarter ; 'other 
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details * stands for the Matorud Cause and the rest; the ‘ Vidaka ’ of these 
is one uAo knows. Such is the sense of the compound. The word ‘ vedaka ’ 
is to be grammatically explained either as included under the group of 
words beginning with ‘ yajaka \ or as formed with the affix ‘ ofia ’ in the 
passive sense—with the reJUzive 'ha ’ added to it.—^The rest is easily intelli¬ 
gible.—(54) 

There is yet another series of arguments set forth by these persons:— 
(A) "That tofttch is t?te substratum of the variegated and the mobile, and that 
which is not the stibstratum of these —which is the thing \mdeir dispute,—is 
cognised thro\igh a means of cognition other than the five beginning with the 
second, —^just as Colour, etc. are cognised as distinguished from the character 
of ‘ being an entity ’ and so forth,—the ‘ Hair of the Tortoise ’ (a non-entity) 
being the corroborative instance per diesimilarity 

In the argiunent as th\is worded, the term, ' vichitrodaya' stands for 
the category of Quality, in the sense that its 'udaya *, appearance, is 'vichitra * 
variegated ; the term * prasyandn * stands for the category of Afobility ;— 
the dspada substratum, of these two is the category of Substancei/tat 
uhich is not iJte substratum of these two (Quality and Mobility) stands for 
tlte fi^■o categories of Quality, Action, Universal, ParliaUar and InJterence ; 
—such a thing is cognised through a Means of Cognition other than the 
beginning with the second, —i.e. other tluui Inference, Analogy, Word, 
Presiunptton and Non-apprehension ; i.e. through Sense'percejHion. The rest 
is easily inteiligiblo. 

(B) The other argument propounded by them is in the following 
form:—“The Thing under dispute,—^whieh is (1) what is embraced by 
the Particulars of such Unioersals as ‘Being’ and the like, and also 
(2) what is not so embraced,—is percoptiblo to some one,—^because they 
exist,—li]<o Colour and tlie rest In this statement, tlie term ‘Being 
and the like' stands for the six non-specific (general) entities,—* Being 
‘Evanescent’, ‘ Material Product‘ CJaxtse‘Universal’, ‘Particular’; 
—the ‘particulars' of these go to specify Substance, QuaUty and Action; 
—hence what is ‘ embraced ’ by these particulars are these three categories 
of Substance Quality and Action;— ‘what is not so embraced’ consists of 
the Universal and the rest. The rest is easily intelligible.—[And the Person 
who has tlie perception of all these things is God.] 

Tins series of arguments is set forth in the following Text.*— 

TEXT (55). 

“ Thb Thing under dispute must clearly be pebcepttblb to some 
—because op such reasons as being a thing , being existent 
AND so FORTH JUST UKB THE DIVERSITEES OP 
Pleasure, Pain, etc.—[And this some one 
IS God].”—(56) 


(B) 


ReftUaiion of the Doctrine of ‘ God ’ (Theism), 


005I1IENTARV. 

The text now proceeds to supply the answer to the above arguments— 


TEXT (56). 

The first aroumbkt (pbopoitkdee by the ^aii/dyika) ls open to the 

FAlliACY OF BEING ‘ UNPROVEN, INADMISSIBLE* ; BECAUSE THE 
EXISTENCE OF ANY SUCH ‘ ARRANGEMENT ’ AS ‘ CONJUNC¬ 
TION ’ IS NOT PROVEN, NOR THAT OF THE 

* Composite — (50) 


C^O^DIEXTARY. 

In the arguments sot forth (\in<ler Text i~) ii» the form ’ \\ hat is in¬ 
sentient cannot jjroduee its effect without a controller’, the Piobans 
(* because it is characterise<i by a peculiixr arrangement of component parts ) 
is one which, withotit any valid objection, could bo cited as proving tlie 
contrary of tlie Probaadmn (for pro\nng wliich it has been put forward); 
and thus its presence in the contrary of the Proband\im being suspected, it 
becomes * inoonokisive *tlus is wliat the Text means. 

Then again, the Probnna that has I>een put foru’ord in the first argument 
‘ Because it is characterised by a peculiar arrangement of its component 
parts —is * tinprovcn ’ and Inadmissible also. How this is so is explained 
in tile next sentence—Because, etc .what is meant by expression 
‘arrangement of component parts’ is a particular kind of Conjunction ; and 
the character of being characterised by this Conjimction is attributed^ to the 
substance called ‘ Composite ’; now both these,—tlic said Conjunction and 
also the Composite that it cbaractorises,—are yet ‘ unproven * unknown 
(to at least one of party to the Disciwaion, the Bwldhist. who dewcs 
both); hence the Probam* cited is doubly ‘ uni>roven Inadmissible’.—(56) 


Question—In what way are the two wrfproccn ? 
The Answer is supplied by the following Text:— 
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TEXT (57). 

BboAUSE both the facts that have been A.SSUMBD (AND PUT FOBWAEO> 
ABB SUCH AS ARE NOT ACTUALLY APPREHENDED ; AND POE THE 
SAME REASON THE COBROBORATn'E INSTANCE ALSO THAT 
HAS BEEN OTTED HAS NO CONNECTION WITH THE 
PROBANS CITED.—(57) 


COMMENTARY. 


In brief, the Author for tlie present states liis reason only m tlie form of 
* Non-appreliensionwhich annuls the Naiyayika's argument,—a detailed 
objection to these two arguments will be pro\nded under the Chapters (10-15)- 
dealing with the Six Categories. 

Both tfte /octe,—i.e. tliat have been put forward as the * Arrangement ’ 
and the * Com^xieite ’.—{Both of these are not apprehended) becaxise the 
' Arrangoment ’ has been regarded as sometliing visibie, in such statements 
(by tiie yaij/dyHxt) as ‘ Niuuber, Dimension, Separateness, Conjunction*. 
Disjunction, Higher Universal, the Lower Universal and Action are eisi&fe, 
as inhering in coloured substances —^The ‘ Composite ’ also has been regarded 
as vifible, in. the statement—’ There is perception of it because it is large, is- 
made up of several component substances and is colotured —As a matter of 
fact however, apart from Colour, etc., no other ‘ Conjimction ’ or ‘ Composite * 
—such as is accepted by the ever appears in Conscio\isne88. 

Thus, while fuldlliug the conditions of * perceptibility ’, if it is not perceived,. 
it must be regarded as non-existent, like tlte * Hare’s Horns *.—It will 
not be right to argue that—’' inasmuch as Atoms are beyond the reach of 
tlie Senses, [if there were no such t hing as the Composite composed of tlw 
Atoms], the perception of Colour and other qualities would be impossible ” ; 
—because it is admitted tliat qualified Atoms are apprehensible by the 
Senses, and hence they are not ‘ beyond the reach of the Senses *.—Thus 
then, both ‘ Conjunction ’ and ‘ Composite * being non-existent, the Jar 
that lias been cited as the Corroborative Instance per similarity is found 
to be devoid of tliat character which has been set up as the Rrobans; this 
is what is meant by the Text in tlie words ‘ luu no connection with the ProbanSt 
etc.*—(57) 


It has thus been shown that the Probaas is essentially * unproven 
and Inadmissible % on the ground of the qualification and the qualified being 
‘ unknown ’ j the following Text proceeds to show that it is ‘ unproven ’ 
also on the gromid of tlie unproven [unknown) character of part of its 
substratum :— 
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TEXT (58). 

Visual Cognition and Tactile Cognition always appbab dif¬ 
ferently ; THEY CANNOT THEREFORE HAVE ONE AND THE SAME 
SUBSTRATUM,—JUST UKE THE COGNITION OF OdOUR 
AND OTHER THINOS.—(68) 

COMMENTARY. 


In the argument (put forward by the NaiyriyiJca, under vers© 48, above) 
two kinds of tilings have been mentioned as the ‘ Subject * what is per¬ 
ceptible by two Sense-organs’ and ‘wliat is imperceptible’.—Now as a 
matter of fact, there is no object that is known (accepted by all parties) to 
be * perceptible by two Sense-organs *; for instance, both Visual Cognition 
and TactiU Cognition^ are known to appear in different forms, respectively 
as manifesting the Blue and other Colours and as manifesting Hardness. Softness, 
etc. of the things touched', thus both these cognitions cannot have the 
same objective,—because they appear as different,—like the Cognitions of 
Odour, Taste and other things. TIte argument may be formulated thus 
Any two cognitions appearing in different forms cannot have the same 
objective,—like the Cognitions of Odour and Tastc,^—the Viavial and Tactile 
Cognitions do appear in different forms ;—lieaco the attributing of both to a 
single object would be a direct contravention of tlie said universal proposition. 
—If, even when appearing in different forms, Cogmtions were to have the 
sam^ objective, then the Cognitions of Colour, Soimd and such diverse things 
also might be regarded os having the same objective; this U the reason tlmt 
annuls the argument of the yaiySyika. —(58) 


(Sa>-s the i^aiyayiha}-" If the two Cognitions (Visual and Tactile) 
cannot have the same objective, then how is it that there is the 
recognition in tlie form that ‘ I am touclung in the dark the sttme jar that 
I had seen in the light ’ ?•—Hence tho proposition set forth (by the Buddhist) 
is anmUled by Inference. The Inference has been formulated by Uddyotakara 
in the foUowing form—‘Tlie two Cognitions tmder dispute,—the Visual 
Cognition and the TaetUo Cognition.—have the same object,—because it 
is recalled (recognised),—like the Cognition of the Blue Lotus ’.”t 
Tlie answer to this is provided in tl»e following Text: 


• This discussion is a clear reference to NySmi-SHtm 3. 1. 1 —‘ Dctrsftmm- 
fparaanSbhyamikSnhagralian&t 

t This is ft reference to ifydytt Vurtika, 3.1.1. page 
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TEXTS (09.60). 


As A UATTEB OP FACT, ^VHAT BRIKOS ABOUT THE JOUTf OOOOTTION 

(involved in Recognition) is the fact that Becoonttion 

CONSISTS IN AN ASSUMPTION ARISING OUT OP THE POTENCIES OF 
THE TWO OOONinONS CONCERNED.—ThDS, SUCH THINOS 
AS Water, Fire and the likr are not * perceptible 
BY TWO Sense-organs ’ j and hence the Peobans 
(OF THE Naiy&yika) is found to have its 
SUBSTRATUM ‘UNPROVEN, INADMISSIBLE’, 

AS IS INDICATED BY THE ‘ UN- 
PROVEN * CHARACTER OP THE 
OBJECT ITSELF.—(60) 


COJIilENTARY. 


rayoA’—i.©. of the Visual and TacUl© Cognitions as apprelieading 
(r©sp©ctiv©ly) Colour only and Touch onlyPotency’ is capacity-^ 
out of that capacity on'«M the aasumplion, which eoiwtitute©—forms the 
^nce of—the ‘ Recognition ’ (in question).—This shows that Recognition 
IS not ptrcoptibU ; fixrtly, because it is an ©ssentiaUy wrong cognition, appre- 
hendmg as one what is really not one,—and secondly, because its very essence 
Ues m an cw»«m|«ton.--Nor is there any other Means of Cognition (available 
for bringing about a vaUd notion of Recognition) ifirsdy, beoause it apprehends 
what has been already covered by previous Cognitions, and as such it ^ 

apprehends w^t has been already apprehended (and as such, is not of the » 

nature of a Direct Valid Cognition) ; and secondly, because it is essentially ! 

wrong. Prom all this it follows that the Rea^o put forward (by tlie * 

Naiyyika}—*'Becauee there i$ Recognition**^ ‘inconclusive’. If tli© 
validity of Recognition liad been established and admitted, then the Reason i 

would not be open to the cliarg© of being ‘ inconclusive ’; beoause in cases ? 

where notions of such things as the Jar and the like have appeared — » 

ta^ in. in accordance with the capacity of things, a common idea of its ' 

and other detaUs.-if the Colour and the Touch liave been duly appre- 1 

^ndod, each by itself, by the organs of Vision and of Touch, then, at some i 

future fune, if the impressions of the things perceived present themselves I 

wcom^ed by signs indicative of those things, there appears the notion of 
^^ty , sameness’, which is essentiaUy wrong, and is of tlie nature of I 

Remembrance ’ (not Direct Cognition). It is for this reason that in this ] 

jomt notion, the Colour—Blue,—also presents itself; though it is not 1 
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right that the aotioa of Colour should appear iu the notion, of To\ioh; «a 
Colour is perceptible by the Organ of Vision (not of Touch).—For these reasons, 
the only reasonable view is wliat the Teachers have stated in the following 
words:—‘ After one has perceived by the Visual and Tactile Organs, each 
in its own way, there appears, subsequently, a notion, joining the two 
p^ceptions and appreliending the two objects conjointly as one unit; and 
this notion is of the nature of Remembranct \ 

Of^ectionr^*' In case the conjoint entity (Colour and Touch combined) 
lias been previously actually perceived, tlwn it would be right to regard 
this as Rtmetnbrance ; but, you (Buddhists) do not admit of any joint entity, 

_apart from the individual things, Colour and the rest,—^which could have 

been thus previously perceived; and if Colour and the rest were only 
individually perceived, then the Remembrance could only be one of * Colour’ 
only, or of * Touch ’ only and so forth,—and not of the Jar ; and in regard 
to tilings that have not been previously cognised, there can be no 
Remembrance;—then how could any Remembrance arise in regard to tlie 
joint entity (as asserted by your Teochers) ? ” 

Tliis is not right, we reply. It is not asserted that the joint entity that 
is previously perceived is something distinct from Colour and the rest 
your objection would hold only if the assertion of our Teachers meant this; 
what is meant however is that tlioae same Colour and the rest, when serving the 
fruitful purpose of holding water and tlie like, com© to be collectively called 
the * Jar ’; and what happens is tliat after each of those Colour and the rest, 
lias been perceived by means of each of tlieir pertinent sense-organs,— 
there appears, at some future time, the Remembrance of these under the 
appellation of ‘ Jar *, which bears the impressions of tlie said perceptions. 
Or the ‘ Joint Entity ’ may be regarded as * conceptual *, and being of the 
nature of a ‘ conceptual entity’, as apprehended by its own cognition ; under 
the circumstanoes, why cannot Remembrance of such a Joint Entity lie 


possible ? 

From all this it ts clear that the Reason (put forward by the Naiydytta), 

_*♦ Because of tJte peculiar arrangemcTUs of iu componcrU parts ”, ^has 

its substratum ’ unprovenWhy so ?’’—The Answer is—By Vie *un- 
proven' character of the oifject iUelf •, that is, the object as stated by the Naiya- 
yika in the form * perceptible by two sense-organs * is no* proven, wiinoum ; 
and thus the Reason hav-ing its substratum ‘unproven*, becomes itself 
open to the fallacy of being * unproven ’, ‘ unknown. Inadmissible ’.-(59-60) 


Thus it lias been shown tliat the Reoson (put forward by the Naiyay^) 
is ‘unproven’ in three wajni—*unproven* regarding its quaUBed (subject), 
•unproven’ regarding the qualification of that subject, and 
regarding its substratum; the following Text proceeds to show a fourth loud 
of ‘ improven-ness * as pointed out by the Teacher 
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TEXTS (61*62). 

In the case of Temples and such thinos, the presence op a pe 

OUUAB ARRANOEMEST (OP COflIPONENT PARTS) IS DISTINOTLY PER¬ 
CEIVED,—FROM WHICH PERCEPTION FOLLOWS THE COGNITION 
(INFERENTIAL) OP AN KTELtlGENT BCILDEB,—EVEN WHEN 
NO SUCH BUILDER IS ACTUALLY SEEN; IP, IN THE 
CASE OP SUCH OBJECTS AS THE BODY, THE 

Mountain and the ukb, a similar peculiar 

ARRANGEMENT OF PARTS WERE DISTINCT¬ 
LY PERCEIVED, THEN IT WOULD BE 
CORRECT TO DEDUCE PROM THIS 
PERCEPTION AS THE REASON, 

THE CONCLUSION THAT 
IS DESIRED (BY THE 

(61-62) 

COMMENTARY. 

That * pecuUar arrangement of parts ’ which is known.—through affirma- 
tive and negative concomitance,-as produced by the operations of an intolli- 
gent btjildw, in the case of such things as the Temple and the likeon 
tlw perception of such a peculiar arrangement of parts, the notion is deduced 
that the Temple has had an intelligent builder, even though no such Builder 
18 actually seen at the time 5 ^ a siniilar ‘ arrangement of parts ’ were put 
forward m connection with each ‘ subjects ’ as the Body, the Mountain and 
80 forth,—then your desired conclusion might have been proved. Because 
when the affirmative and negative concomitance between a Cause and an Effect 
has been duly discussed, that Effect can never fail to be produced by that 
CAUse; for if It did, it would cease to be the Cause.-As a matter of fact 
however, no such ‘peculiar arrangement of parts* is so well known as 
regards the Tree, the Mountain and such things; all that is known is only 
the Ure babbling that ‘ there is an arrangement *. A certain character 
wluch. by its very nature, stands as something distinct, does not cease to 
be so distinct by mere assertion j and if brought forward as a Reason or 
Probans . such a character cannot be sufficient to prove the desired con- 
chunon; as the presence of such a character would not be incompatible 
even with t^ contrary of that conclusion. As for example, when the 
character of bemg a product of Olay' is brought forward as a Reason for 
proving that the Anthill has been ‘ built by tho Potter ’.—Such is the 
meaning of the Text taken as a whole. 

The Honing of the words of the Text is now explained r-J’rom which 
perception foUow9 the cognUum oj on inteaigent ftuiWer,—i.e. from the percep- 
tion of which ‘ peculiar arrangement ’ there would follow the inference of an 
intelligent cause.—in the case of such objects as the Body, etc. eic.;—‘ Tanu ’ 
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is Body; * Aga * is moimtain, or Tree; the phrase * and the like * includes 
such things as the Ocean and so forth .—The conclusion that ie desired ,— 
—i,e. the fact of being the work of an intelltgent maker.—* Sddhana * is 
proof.—(61-62) 

Question —“In wliat way would it be correct” (to draw tlie desired 
conclusion) ? 

The Answer is provided by the following Text:— 


TEXTS (63-65). 

When a certain thino is definitely becoonisbd, through affirma¬ 
tive AND NEGATIVE CONOOMtTANCE, AS THE EFFECT OF A CERTAIN 
Cause, then, the perception of that Effect must prove that 
Cause ;—such is the standing Law.—The * peculiar 

ARRANGEMENT OF PARTS* IN SUCH DIVERSE THINGS AS THE BODY, 

THE Mountain and the like however is not an effect 
OF this kind ; there is a mere assertion to that 
EFFECT.—Such a reason, when put forward, 
renders the conclusion open to Doubt and 
Denial, as it does when put forward for 
PRO viNO that ‘the Anthill is the work of 
THE Potter*.— (65) 

COMMENTARY. 

T/*e .Effect,—e.g. smoke ;— of a certain cause, —e.g. Fire ;—d^nitefy 
recognised, —in regard to Fire, etc.;— the perces>iion of that effect —^when tlio 
effect in the shape of Smoke is seen. 

“ If that is so, then the same may be the case with the matter \mder 
dispute also.” 

The answer is— The peculiar arrangement ho%oever, etc. 

“ If the pecviiar arrangemerU is proved by the general assertion, then, 
it can very well be put forward as the Reason.” 

Answer-Such a reason, etc.-—Such—i.e. based on mere assertion.—IForfc 
of the Potter, etc.;—^the reason being ‘ the fact of its being a product of 
Clay’. 

Thus tlien, the conclusion arrived at is that the ‘ peculiar arrangement * 
in question is ‘unproven’, and as for mere ‘arrangement*, that is incon¬ 
clusive ’.—(63-65) 

In the following Text the Opponent urges tliat what the Buddhist has 
put forward is only a ‘ Futile Rejoinder ’:— 

6 
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TEXT (66). 

“ What has bbejt pct forward (by you) is only a ‘ Fittilb 
Rejoinder’, as it is based upon the assumption op a 

PARTICX7LAB CHARACTER ; WHILE WHAT HAS BEEN PUT 
FORWARD (BY US, THE Naiyayiko) is only the 
GENERAL CHARACTER OF ‘ EFFECTS —(66) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ What you have urged ia only a ‘ Futile Rejoinder that particular 
form of it which is put forward * per parity of the character of ^ect For 
instance, when it is argued that ‘ Sound ia non-eternal, because it is produced *, 
the man putting forward the Futile Rejoinder says—‘The character of 
being produced that you put forward as the Reason,—do you mean tins 
character ae : (1) subsisting in such things as the Jar ? (2) Or as subsisting 
in Sound ? Or (3) as subsisting in both (Jar and Sound) t The firet alterna¬ 
tive ia not possible, as the subsistence of this Reason in the subject (of your 
syllogism, Sound) would be ‘ unproven ’; in fact the character of one thing 
(the Jar) cannot subsist in another thing (Sound). The second alt«native also 
cannot be accepted, as there would be no Corroborative Instance fulfilling 
the conditions of the Reason. The third alternative also would be open to 
both these objections. This has been explained to be an example of that 
Futile Bejoinder which is named ‘Per Parity of the character of the effect’; 
as stated in the following words:—‘ When the Conclusion is shown to be 
not-proved on the basis of even the slightest deviation from the character of 
the Effect, it is Futile Rejoinder 

“ In the case under consideration the inference of non-etemality is sought 
to be proved on the basis of the generic character of the ‘Effect*, not on 
any particular aq>ect of it. H^ce if a Rejoinder is put forward on the 
basis of the assumption of a particular character (or aspect),—^when the 
Reason or Probans has been put forward by the other party on the basis 
of its general character,—this is a Futile R^oinder, named ‘ per Parity of the 
character of Effect*. In short, this is based upon the assumption of a 
different charactw and hence is a Futile R^'oinder** —(66) 

The above is answered by the following Text:— 

TEXT (67). 

[In the example op Futilb Rejoinder cttsd] the mere thing (Effect 
in General), as excluded prom all that is not that Thing (not- 
Effect), dobs really prove non-etemality, on account 
OF ITS being of the SAME ESSENCE AS THAT. BUT 
AS REGARDS THE PrOBAKS UNDER DISCUSSION, 

THERE IS NO REASON FOB IT AT ALL.—(67) 

COMMENTARY. 

, The argument put forward above (against which the example of Futile 
Rejoinder has been cited) is quite right and proper; because the mwe fact 
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of being «wi effect (]?roduct) in General does prove Mn-tUrrudily (Evanescence); 
because between these two there is that invariable concomitance which 
consists in being of the eame essence. —^In tlie case of the reasoning piit forward 
(by the Naiy&y^) however, there is no such reason behind the Probana 
as put forward by the Naiydyika —viz. “ Because it is characterised by a 
peculiar arrangement of its component parts ’*; specially as ‘ arran^nent 
of parts ’ in general is a factor the contrary of which is not precluded by any 
incongruity ; hence the requisite ' invariable concomitance ’ is not available. 
In fact any such concomitance in the form of * being produced from it'— 
on the cognition of which the consequent conclusion coxUd become accepted 
even when one does not actually perceive the actual operation of the Cause,— 
is absolutely unknoum, inadmissible. This is what is meant by the Text.— 
(07) 


The following text proceeds to show that the NaiySyika's reasoning 
would be open to tlie fallacy of ' Indecision' (Inconcluslvenoss), even if ho 
gave up the idea of * concomitance ’ being of a partioxUar kind (i.e. invariable) 
and intended it to be in the genial foim (of mere concomitance in general). 


TEXT (68). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, TUB SmOKE THAT HAS BEEN SEEK TO BE INVARIABLY 
CONCOMITANT WTm FlRE IS white ; AND YET THE MENTION OF 
MERE * WHITENESS ’ COULD NOT FROVB THE EXISTBNCB OF 
FiBE ; IF IT DID, THEN THAT EXISTENCE COULD BE 
INFERRED EVEN FROM THE * SnOW ’.—(68) 

COMMENTARY. 

** How is it then that the Futile Rejoinder is cited t ” 

The answOT is given in the following Text 


TEXT (69). 

When the invariable concomitance (Premiss) is stated in the 
general form, and the objection urged against it is on 

THE BASIS OF A parttC«2or ASPECT OF IT,—THEN THIS IS 
SAID TO BE A FutUe Rejoinder. — (69) 

COMMENTARY. 

In a case where the invariable concomitance of the Probaixdiun with the 
Probans is definitely known to be in a general uxxy ,—specially by moans of 
the right cognition of its absence in the contrary of the ' Subject —and 
yet the objection that is urged against it is on the basis of a particular aspect 
or character (of the Probans),—then such an objection constitutes a ' Futile 
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Rejoinder —In the case of the reasoning (put forward by the Naiydyika) 
however, the invariable concomitance cited is not known to be in the general 
form i tho Probans that has been objected to as being * improven * is one tliat 
has been put forward as being concomitant with a particular ' arrangement 
of component parts *; hence this objection is not of the nature of a ‘ Futile 
Rejoinder —(69) 

If a general character could bring about the cognition of a thing even 
without being invariably concomitant with it, then absxuxiity could result;— 
this is what is shown in the following Text 


TEXT (70). 

The mere character of * bexhc denoted bt the term Oo * 
(as a general character) might prove the * presence of 
Horns ’ in the quarters and other things (which are all 
denoted by the term ‘ Qo ’), —if the reasoning were 
not adopted in a different form.— (70) 

CX)AfMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact. Heaven, Quarters, Speech, Eyes, Rays, Thunderbolt, 
Earth end Water, —all those things are * denoted by the term Oo*; if, 
on the basis of this g^eral character of ‘being denoted by the term Oo*, it 
were sought to be proved that a particular Cow of variegated colour has 
horns,—^then on the basis of the same character, it would be possible to infer 
the presence of Homs in Heaven, etc. also.—(70) 

The following might be urged (by the Naiydyika) :—“ As a matter of 
fact, there is invariable concomitance between the cliaracter of * having a 
peculiar arrangement of component parts ’ and that of ' being produced by 
an intelligent Cause *,—^jxist as there is between this latter and the character 
of * being a Product (Effect)’.’* 

The answer to this is provided in the following Text:— 

TEXT (71). 

If it were proved by some valid Means of CJoonition that there is 
AN Invariable Concomitancb between the Pbobans and 
THE Pbobandum (citsd BY THE Naiydyika), then, the 
conclusion would BE FULLY ESTABLISHED BY 
seasoning, and no one could HAVE ANYTHING 
TO SAY AGAINST IT.—(71) 

COMMENTARY. 

But, as a matter of fact, no such Invariable Concomitance is proved; 
this is what the Author proceeds to show by the following Text:_ 
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TEXT (72). 

But the existence of a Beino who is 'eternal, one, and the 

SUBSTRATUM OF ETERNAL AIX-EttBRACINO CONSdOUSNBSS,—CAN 
NEVER BE PROVED ; AS THE INVARIABLE CONCOMITANCE 

(Premiss) that may be cited would be devoid 
OF THE PROBANDUM.— (72) 

COaiMENTARY. 

What you {NaiySyika) desire to prove is, not only that the World has 
been created by an Intelligent Maker, but that it is preceded ({iroduced) 
by the intelligent Entity known as God, who is the Caxxse of the whole World, 
being himself one, eternal and the exibetraAmn of an eternal aU-embracing Con- 
sciousnesa. In fact, it is this entity that forms the subject of dispute. The 
existence of such a Being cannot be provedwhy ?—because tlio Invariable 
Oonooinitance (that might be put fonvard to prove Its existence) will be devoid 
of the Pn^andum (the character to be proved); for the simple reason tliat any 
positive Corroborative Instance tliat might be cited in the form of the Jar and 
such things would be lacking in the element of similarity that is essential 
[the mak«‘ of the Jar not having all the character that is predicated of God], 
and this would make it impossible to prove the necessary Invariable Con¬ 
comitance between the Probans and the Probandum; as in no particular 
Instance (of any Product) is there any invariable concomitance between the 
Probans and the cliaracter of the Probandum as postulated (by the AToiya- 
yiJfca).—(72) 

With a view to showing the same, the following Text proceeds to add tho 
following:— 

TEXT (73). 

For instance, all such products as Houses, Steps, Gateways, 

TOWER-S and the LtKB ARB DEFINITELY KNOWN TO HAVE BEEN 
MADE BY MAKERS WHO HAVE BERN MANY, AND WITH 
FLEETING IDEAS.— (73) 

COMMENTARY. 

Further, the Probons is not only ‘ Unproven ’ and ‘ Inconclusive * j it 
is also ‘ Contradictory *;—this is what is showm by the Author in the fol¬ 
lowing Text:— 

TEXT (74). 

For the same reason, the Probans is also detrimental to ^VHAT is 

DESIRED ; INASMUCH AS WHAT IT ESTABLISHES IS [a CaUSB] THAT 
IS MANY, AND THE SUBSTRATU.M OF FLEETING IDEAS.— (74) 

COilMENTARY. 

For the aa}ne reaaon, —i.e. because the Invariable Concomitance (Premiss) 
is contrary to the Probondvim (which is desired to bo proved).—^What tho 
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term ' aUo ’ indicates is that the Probans is not only ‘ unproven * and * incon* 
elusive *, as shown above [but it is also ‘ Contradictory ’ ].—(74) 

[Saj's the A'aiyayiio)—“ The Probans would be ‘ Contradictory ’ only 
if it were invariably concomitant with the contrary of the Frobandum; in 
the case in question however, there is (as you say) no invariable concomitance 
even with the mme character of ‘ liaving an intelligent Cause ’ ; how then 
could thwe be any such concomitance with any particular form of that 
character (which alone could be contrary to the desired conclusion) ? ** 

The answer to this is provided in the following Text:— 

TEXT (76). 

The invabiable C0NC0II^TA^XE that has been asserted by yot; 

IS ONLY WITH BEFBBEKCE TO THE PBOBAHDXTM IN THE FORM OF 
* THE CHARACTER OP HAYING AN InTELLIOBNT CaUSB * ; 

AND WE ARE GOING TO ASSERT IT CLEARLY WITH 
REFERENCE TO A SEOOND (DIFFERENT, CON' 
trary) Probandttm.— (75) 

COMMENTARY. 

You, Theist, in assorting the existence of Ood, have set fortli an Invariable 
Concomitance in reference to the Probandum in the shape of ‘ the character 
of having an Intelligent Cause ’; if that were not so, and if this general 
proposition (premiss) also were not admitted, then how could it have been 
possible to prove that all things have God for their Creator ?—Thus then, 
we admit (for the sake of Argument) the premiss from your view-point— 
that * Things have an Intelligent Cause —and then proceed to show clearly 
that your Probans is invariably concomitant with a particular Probandiun 
which is ‘Second’—contrary—to that particular Probandiun which you 
desire to prove {—this ' Second * Probandum being * the character of being 
preceded (produced) by a person of evanescent and many Cognitions (Ideas) 

—(7S) 

Qwstion —“ How are you going to show this clearly ? ” 

The answer is provided in the following Text:— 

TEXT (76). 

For ds, eternal things cannot froddce any effects, because 
* OONSECCTIVB * AND * CONCURRENT ’ ACTION ARB MUTUALLY OON- 
tbadiotoey; and if objects are consbouttyb, there 
must be the same CONSBOUnVENESS IN THEIR 
COGNITIONS ALSO.— (76) 

COMMENTARY. 

Any such eUmal things as God and the like cannot produce any ejffects; be¬ 
cause in any productive activity of an Eternal Thing, there is incompatibility 
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between * Consecutivonese * and 'Ooncuirenoe*; hence only non-eternal 
things can be productive causes; as it is these alone wliich go on unceasingly 
changing their sequential cliarocter—of being prestrU now and pa»t at the 
next moment. Thus it is proved that an Intelligent Maker must be evanescent 
and many. 

As regards the assertion (of the Naiydyika) that “ God is endowed with 
eternal and one Consciousness ’’,—this is contrary to all reason; this is 
what is indicated by the words * If objects are consecutive, etc.* [Objects 
being fleeting, evanescent, according to the Naiydyika also, their cognitions 
also must be evanescent; hehce tliere can be no eternal cognition or con¬ 
sciousness].—(76) 

What has been just asserted (in tlw second line of the preceding Text) 
is further supported by the following Text:— 

TEXT (77). 

God’s Cognition must be oonsboutivb, because rr is related to 

OONSECUTIVB COGNISABLE THINGS ;—JUST LIKB THE COGNITION 

OP Devadatta and other persons, relating TO 
Flame and other thinos.—(77) 

COMMENTARY. 

That Cognition of which the object is consecutive must itself be con¬ 
secutive ; just as we find in the cekse of the cognition of Devadatta and oth^ 
men pertaining to such tilings as Flame and the like ;—and God’s Cognition 
has for its object only such things as are consecutive. This is a Reason 
based upon the nature of things. And as this reasoning is put for¬ 
ward only by way of exposing the incongruity involved (in the Tbeist’s 
position), [and not as a formal Inferential Argument],—^it will not be right 
to urge against it the fact of the Frobans being * unproven * (not admitted 
by both parties). Inasmuch as the Cognition of DSvadatta and otiiers 
relating to such things os * Universal ’ and the rest (which are held to be 
eternal) would be devoid of the main characteristic of the Frobans {evanes¬ 
cence of the Object), —the instance cited is that of things like the Flame (which 
all parties admit to be evanescent). 

Question —“ What is the actual proof (argument) which annuls (the 
Theist’s reasonings) ? ” 

Anstoer —If God’s Cognition manifesting itself is produced by an object 
which is consecutive, then it becomes proved that it must be consecutive; 
—if it is not so produced, th^, as there would be no proximate contact 
(with the Object and the Cognition), God could not cognise the Object at 
all. And the result of this would be either that Cc^nitions would have to 
be held as valid even in the absence of their object, or you would have to 
renounce your doctrine (regarding the omniscience of God). There would be 
a further absurdity that, in regard to such objects as have been destroyed, 
or have not yet been produced, the Cognition (of God) wo\Ud be objectless. 
—This is the argument that annuls the Theist’s reasonings.—(77) 
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It has been asserted (by the Naiydyika, under Text 48 above) that— 
** Atoms supply the corroborative InsUnce per DisaunilarUy [in support of 
the reasoning that ‘ the World must have an Intelligent Cause, because it is 
characterised by a pecxiliar arrangement of component parts ’J 

The Author proceeds to show in the following Text that the said Instance 
per Dissimilarity is one from which the character of the Probandiun is not 
excluded 


TEXTS (78-79). 

The Jab and other things are regarded by us as mere aggre¬ 
gates OF Atoms; and the Potter and other men who make 
THOSE THINGS ABE ONLY MAKERS OF THE AtOMS ; HENCE THE 
OHARACTBB THAT YOU MEAN TO PROVE (l.B. YOUR ProBAN- 
DUM) is NOT EXCLUDED (ABSENT) FROM THE AtOM 
WHICH HAS BEEN CITED (BY YOU) AS A CORROBORA¬ 
TIVE Instance per (78-79) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tile ‘ Composito ’ is going to be denied by us in detail (under Chapter 10); 
and it has already in a way been denied; hence (there being no such composite 
whole as the Jar) the Potta* must be regarded as the ‘ maker ’ of Atoms 
only; and thus the ‘ charactw to bo provedthat of 6 einj 7 made by an 
hUeUigent JfaAcr,—is one that is not excluded from the Atoms, which have 
been cited as an Instance per dissimilarity ; and thus the Corroborative Instance 
per Dissim^rUy that has been cited (by the Thoist, in support of his 
reasoning) is found to be open to the defect that the cliaractor of the Pro- 
bandum is not absent from it [and hence it cannot serve as an instance per 
dissimilariiyi. —(78-79) 


The following might be urged“ If what we had desired to prove were 
the ^icular phase of any character, then the Corroborative Instance per 
Similarity cited by us (in the form of the Jar) might have been open to the 
def^ of being devoid of the character sought to be proved (Probandum); 
as it is however, what we are seeking to prove is only the j 7 eneroi character 
of ‘ being produced by an Intelligent Cause ’; and when that General thesis 
lias been proved, then, by in^lication, God becomes proved as the Cause 
(Maker) of the Tree and othw t h i n gs. Potter, etc. cannot bo the maker 
of these things, as they are of the Jar and such other things; because the 
General character is further specified by a particular characteristic. For 
instance, in the case of such things as the Tree and the like, it is not 
possible that th^ should be any other Maker; and the implication of this 
recognised fact is that, even without the specific mention of a particular 
character (of the Maker), it is God alone that comes to be recognised as the 
Maker of these things.’* 

The answer to this is supplied in the following Text 
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TEXT (80). 

If the chabacter op * beihq produced by ak Ihtelijoent Cause * 

IS MEANT TO BE PROVED ONLY IN A GENERAL FORM, THEN WE 
HAVE NO DISPUTE WITH YOU ; AS ALL DIVERSITY IS 

DUE TO Actions.— (80) 

COMMENTARY. 

If it is as you now explain, then your argument is open to the objection 
of being futile—seeking to prove what is already admitted by all parties.— 
How so ? ”—Because all diversity, —i.e. the diverse clioractor of the world 
that exists,—is due to Actions, —i.e. brought about by common and uncommon, 
good and bad, deeds. Hence men performing the good and bad actions, who 
are all intelligent beings, become the catise of all this. And (in this form 
we also accept the general proposition that ‘ Things arc produced by Intelligent 
Caxises ’); so your argument becomes ‘futile’.—(80) 

If (in order to av'oid this) it be held that “ the proposition sought to 
be proved is in a particular (not the General) form ",—th^ the ans\»'er is as 
given in the following Text:— 


TEXT (81). 

If WHAT YOU SEEK TO PROVE IS THE FACT THAT THE WORLD IS CREATED 
BY A Cause who is one and whose Consciousness is eternal, 

—THEN THERE IS ABSENCE OF THE PROBANDUM (iN THE 

Instance); and it is *inconolusivb ’ also, since 

such THINOS as THE HouSE AND THE LIKB ARB 
FOUND TO BE MADE BY SEVERAL MAKERS.— (81) 

COMMENTARY. 

Though this has been already explained under Text 73 above, yet it is 
asserted again with a view to clinching the argument.—The compoimd 

* Nityaikabuddhipurvaivam * may be taken to mean either ' produced by 
one who is eternal and has a single Consciousness or * produced by one 
whose Consciousness is eternal and one ’.— Absence of the Prohandum ;—i.e. 
in what has been cited as the Corroborative Instance per similarity ;—also 

* inconciusiveness ’,—i.e, of the Probans —(this has to be supplied).—“ How ? " 
—^Tbe answer is— Since such things as the House, etc. etc. —(81) 

It has boon asserted (by the Theist, above, imder Text 49) that " The 
material Cause of the Tree and other tilings is controlled by an Intelligent 
Being, etc. etc.” 

The answer to these arguments is given in the following Text 
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TEXT (82). 

Against the other reasonings (of the Xheist) also, this same 
ORTT ioisM MAT BE TTBOBD fnvioXis mulandU ; some other 
criticism also is now being briefly set forth.— (82) 

COJDrENTABY. 

As Agaiost the reoeoa * Because they Kavi colour, elc.’, this .same criticism 
may be iirged: This sams, —as follows (a) It is Vnprov^ ; (6) as there is 
no Invariable Concomitance, it is Incondusivs ; (c) if there is Invariable 
Concomitance, it is Contmdictcry j (d) the Instance is devoid of the Probandum; 
(e) if the Conclusion is meant to be general, it is ftUiis, and so forth.—For 
instance, thal presencs of Colowr^ etc. which is controlled by an Intelligent 
Controll^ is not admitted as being present in the Tree, etc.;—mere * presence 
of Colour ’ by itself is not invariably concomitant (with the Probandxua); 
heaoe the Probans is Incondusivs ; if there is invariable concomitance, then, it 
becomes contradictory, as proving a conclusion contrary to the one desired ;— 
the Corroborative Instance per similarity is devoid of the Probandum, as no 
concomitance is admitted with the character of ' being controlled by an 
eternal and one Intelligent Being ’if the conclusion is meant to be in the 
gensral form, then the argument is/ufile ; if it is meant to be specific, then it 
is incondusivs (Doubtful), the contrary being found to be the case with such 
things as the Jar and the like.—In this same manner, the criticism may 
be applied to the other reasonings also.-^82) 

Another reason has been put forward (by the Theist, under Text 50)_ 

because they operate intermittently (all such Causes as Merit, Demerit 
and Atoms must be controlled by an Intelligmt Being] 

Against this an additional objection is put forward in the followinc 
Text!— ^ 


TEXT (83). 

Intbrmittbnt action ' OF Atoms and other Caxtses is not proven 
(admitted): as there is ‘perpetdal flux’, all thinos are 

UNDBRGOINO DESTRUCTION EVERY MOMENT; IT IS ALSO 
‘ INCONCLUSIVE ’ IN REFERENCE TO THAT SABIB (GOD), 

AS HiS AOTXVITT ALSO IS OONSBOUTIVB (HENCE 
INTERMITTENT).— (83) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, all things (according to us) disappear immediately 
>on appearance, and they do not remain in existence even for a single moment; 
how then can the action of these be ‘ intermittent ’ ? This Reason therefore 
is one that is ‘ unproven, inadmissible ’, fw your Opponent. It is also ‘ incon • 
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<lu»ivt in r^erenc6 to the same —God; as God also operates only intermittently 
over things which appear consecutively; and yet Ho is not controlled by an 
Intelligent Being; for if He were, then there would be no need to posit such In* 
telligent Oontrollers.—^If the Reason be meant to be qualified by the qualifying 
phrase * being insentient —as has been actually done by Prashastamati ,—even 
so the ‘ inconclusivenass ’ remains unavoidable; as the exclusion of the con* 
trary of the Probanduzn remains doubtful. That Reason alone can be regarded 
as logical which serves to exclude the Probans from the contrary of the Pro* 
bandum; that however which do(» not entirely sot aside all doubt of the 
presence of the Probans in the contrary of the Probandum,—even if put 
forward,—is as good as not there (i.e. ineffective). Further, even with the 
-said qualification, the Reason remains open to the aforesaid defects of being 
unproven ’ and the rest.—(83) 

As regards the argtiment (put forward by the Theist under Text 51, 
above) that—“ At the banning of Creation usage among men must liave 
been due to the teaching of other persons, etc. etc.”—is answered by the 
following Text:— 


TEXT (84). 

According to its, at DissoLtmoN, persons do not contindb to 

REMAIN WITH AT.T. CONSCIOUSNESS AND MEMORY COBIPLETBLY 
LOST; BECAUSE THEY ARE BORN IN EFFULGENT REGIONS, 

AND FROM THESE LATTER THEY ARE BORN AGAIN IN 
Tins WORLD.— (84) 

COMMENTARY. 

In Text (51) the Theist has used the qualifying pluase, ‘ when they 
become awakened to consciousness ’; but such a qualification is absurd. 
Because under cur theory, it is not true that at Dissolution, there remain 
Persons with all consciousness and memory lost and with all organs enfeebled ; 
what liappens is that they are born in Luminous Regions, in celestial bodies, 
endowed with superior forms of clear consciovisnesa ; those however who have 
still got to expiate their Karmic residue through the frujtion of particularly 
sinful and other deeds become born in other material regions; so that even 
at the time of the future evolution of the world (following after Dissolution), 
those same persons fall down from the Luminous and other regions and 
become born in this world, without losing all consciousness and memory. 
Hence any such qualification as ‘ when they become subsequently awakened 
to consciousness * is absurd. 

Further, the Reason put forward is also ‘ inconclusive because its 
absence from the oonfrary of the Probandum is doubtful. And if all that 
is meant to be proved is the fact of ‘ being preceded by the teaching of other 
persons *,—then the argument is * Futile *, as all parties are agreed that in 
the matter of usage, which is begi nnin gless, dependence on mutual teacliing 
is inevitable.—^If then what is meant to be proved is tlie fact of its being 
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‘precoded by the teaching of the particular person called Ood \ then the 
Reason put forward is ‘Inconclusive’,—because as a matter of fact, it is actiially 
possible in otlier ways also (without such teaching). The Corroborative 
Instance also, in tins case, would be devoid of the Probandum. Thi.s 
lias already been urged before aa a general defect (in the Theist’s argu¬ 
ment).—(84) 

The following Text proceeds to show that the Reason put forward is 
also * Contradictory ’ and the Conclusion is contrary to the Theist’s own 
doctrines 


TEXT (83). 

Then again, the ‘ teachebship ’ of a moothlkss Person can only 

BE A SIATTBE OF BLIND FAITH ; God’S * MOUTHLESSNESS ’ IS PROVED 

BY His HAVING NO BODY, ON ACCOUNT OF THE ABSENCE IN HiM 
OP Merit and Demerit.—-(85) 

COMMENTARY. 

If it were possible for usage to bo procctled by (due to) God’s teaching, 
then the Reason might not be * Contradictory ’; as it is however, Ood .having 
no mouth, it is not possible for Him to be a teacher ; and the fact of His 
having no moutli is proved by Hie having no body,—i.e. because He is devoid 

of a body._ Que^ion —“ But how do you know that Ho has no body ? 

Anewer—On account of the abeence in Him of Merit and Demerit ; that is, in 
God there is no Merit and Demerit, which ore the causes of Souls having 
bodies. Tliis lias been thus declared by Uddyotakara ‘ Proof is available 
for the presence of Intelligence in God, but there is no proof for the presence 
of such qualities as Merit and tho rest’.*—Thus the ‘teacheraliip’ of God 
being impossible, usage cannot bo attributed to His teacliing; what is 
indicated is only the fact of its being due to the teacliing of some persons 
other than God j and thus by discarding what is desired to be proved, the 
Reason becomes ‘ (Contradictory’. 

Even if God’s ‘ teachership ’ is admitted, the doctrine that He is 
* mouthless ’ becomes abandoned; and in this way the conclusion becomes 
contrary to tlio Theist’s own doctrine. 

As regards the argument—‘ The manifest consisting of the Primary 
Elements and the rest being controlled by an Intelligent Controller, etc. etc.' 
(put forward by Uddyolakara, in Nydyavdrtika, p. 463, and quoted in the 
Text 62),—it can be showTi that the Reasons cited there also, as before, 
are (a) ‘inconclusive’, as there is no proof against a contrary conclusion,— 
(b) ‘ futile if the reason is meant to be stated generally, —and (c) if it is 


• This is an exact quotation from the Nydyavdrtika, p. 468,11. 12 et, seq.. Bib. 
Ind. Ed., with this slight difference that for •Sattvi' in the present context, 
NFttyovdrliJbi has * SambhaeV. 
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meant to be particular, tlien the Corroborative Instance cited is devoid of 
tlio Probandum.—(S5) 

Having refuted in detail the argiunents put forward for proving the 
existence of God, the following Text proceeds to urge the defects in the 
Invariable Concomitance (Premiss, on which tlie Theist bases his arguments), 
and thereby to establish his own view 


TEXT (86). 

In *t.t. the jOtOUMENTS, THE INVARIABLE CONCOMITAKCB (PbEMISS) IS 
CONTRARY TO INFERENCE ; AND THERE CAN BE NO INVARIABLE 
CONCOMITANCE OF THE pROBANS ON THE BASIS OF A 
CONTRARY (FALSE) CHARACTER.—(86) 


COMMENTARY. 

In every one of the arguments put forward (by the Theist), the Invariable 
Concomitance that has been cited as between the Probans and the Probandum, 
is c<mtrary to Inference ,—as is going to be explained latw on. 

Question —“ AVhy is not this contrariness to Inference urged against tlie 
conclusion (of the Tlieist) ? *’ 

jlnswer _It would be so urged if the conclusion formed part of the Proof 

(Reasoning). As a matter of fact however, the Conclusion does not, either 
directly or indirectly, form part of the proving of the Probandum; hence 
wlien what is going to be done is tire urging of objections against the proof 
of the Probandum, if the party urged the defects in the Conclusion, he would 
become subject to the Clincher of ‘ Urging what is not a defect *. It is for 
this reason that in connection with the statement of proofs, the defects of the 
Conclusion should not be \irged. If in some cases, a defect in the Conclusion 
is actually urged, there also it should be taken as having been urged only 
for the purpose of demolishing the Invariable Concomitance.—Or such 
instances may be regarded as possible only in cases where the Conclusion 
alone has been asserted (without any reasoning in support of it). 

QuestioTir-^*' Even at the time that the Invariable Concomitance is put 
forward, how can there be contrariness to Inference ? ” 

Ansioer _ There can be no invariable concomitance, etc .—* Contrary character ’ 

_is that which Is opposed to all Means of Valid Oogmtion, false ; as such a 

character would be impossible (non est), on invariable concomiUnce with it 
would bo impossible; certainly there can be no invariable concomitance with 
what does not exist.—( 86 ) 

Questionr—'* What is that Inference by which the Invariable Concomitance 
is annulled ? 

The answer is provided by the following Text 
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TEXT (87). 

God cannot bb the Cause of Boen Thinos,—because He is 
Hisiself devoid of birth,—dike the ‘Skv-lotus’. Othbr- 
WTSE, AT.T. THINOS WOULD COME INTO EXISTENCE 
SIMULTANEOUSLY.— (87) 

COMMENTARY. 

That which is itself devoid of birth cannot be the caiise of anything; 
—as the ‘ Sky'lotus —God is devoid of birth j'-^ence the proposition 
that He is the caxise would be contrary to the Universal Premiss.—^This 
argument is meant only to indicate an absurdity in the doctrine of the 
Opponent; hence it is not open to the objection that the substratxun of its 
Reason (Probans) is ' xinproven 

OOunoitte, all ihing$ xootdd come into existence simuUaneotuly ;—^what is 
meant is tliat, if the Cause were one whose eiUciency is never obstructed, 
tlum all things would come into existence simtiltaneously,—exactly like 
things which are admitted to be produced at one and the same time. 

This argument is the proof tlrnt annuls the Invariable Concomitance of 
the Tlioist. Or this may be taken merely as stating the sense of what has 
been said before. 

The absurdity (involved in the Xheist’s position) is to be shown in this 
manner I'^When the Catue is present, in its complete form, then the Effect 
must appear as a matter of coturse; just as it is found in the case of the Sprout 
which appears as soon as the final stage has been reached by the causal 
conditions conducive to it;—now under the doctrine of the Theist, as God, 
the cause of all things, would always be there and free from defects, all 
things, the whole world, should come into existence at once. 

The following argument might be urged:—" God is not the only Oauso 
(of all things); in fact what He does He does through the help of such 
auxiliary causes as Merit and the rest,—God Himself being only the Efficient 
(Controlling) Cause. So that so long as Merit and the rest are not there, the 
‘ Cause* of things cannot be said to be present there in its efficient form.’* 

This is not right; if there is help that has got to bo rendered to God 
by the Auxiliary Oauses,—then alone could He be regarded as dependent 
upon tiieir aid; as a matter of fact however, God is eternal and as nothing 
can introduce into Him any efficiency that is not there already, there can 
be no help that He shoiUd receive from the Auxiliary Oauses; why then, 
should He need such auxiliaries as are of no use to Him?—Further, even 
these Axudliaxy Causes,—all of them should liave their birth subject to God 
and as such, they should be always near Him. Thus, how can our Reason 
be regarded as ‘ unproven * ?—Nor is our Reason ‘ Inconclusive *; for if 
that wore so (doubtful), then tb^ would be no * Perfect (defectless) Cause* 
at all (of things). If then, the Perfect Cause itself never came into existence, 
then there would be no birth (production) of anything, as the * absence of 
Perfect Cause * woizld always be there. 
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XJddyotakara has argued as follows * :—“ Though the Cause of Things 
named *God* is eternal and perfect and always present, yet the producing 
of things is not simultaneous, because Qod always acts intelligently and 
purposely; if God had produced things by His mere presence, without 
intelligence (or purpose), then the objection urged would have applied to our 
doctrine. As a matter of fact however, God acts intelligently; hence the 
objection is not applicable; specially as God operates towards Products 
solely by His own wish. Thus our Reason is not /nconcfustee.” 

This is not right. The activity and inactivity of things are not depen* 
dent upon the wish of the 0a\i8e ; only if it wore so that the appearance of all 
Effects would not bo possible, evonin the constant prosenceof the luitrammelled 
Cause in the shape of Qod, simply on account of His wish being absent. The 
fact of the matter is that the appearance and non*appearance of things are 
dependent upon the presence and absence of due efficiency in the Cause. For 
instance, even though a man may have the wish, things do not appear, if he 
has not the efficiency or power to produce them; and when the Cause in the 
form of Seeds has the efficiency or faculty to produce tlie Sixrout, the Sprout 
does appear,—even though the Seed has no wish at all. If then the Caxtse 
called ‘ God * is always there fully endowed with the due untrammelled 
efficiency,—as He is at the time of the producing of a particular thing,— 
then why shoxild Things stand in need of His wish, which can serve no purpose 
at all ? And the result of this should be that all things should appear 
simultaneously, at the same time as the appearance of any one thing.— 
Thus alone could the untrammelled caxisal efficiency of Qod be shown, if things 
were produced simultaneously. Nor can God, who cannot be helped by 
oth^ things, stand in need of anything, for which He would need His wish. 

Further, in the absence of Intelligence, there can be no desire for any> 
thing else,—and the Intelligence of God you hold to be eternally uniform 
so that, even if God acted intelligently, why should not there be a simul. 
taneous production of things ? Beca\ise like Qod Himself, His Intelligence 
also is always there.—If then. His Intelligence be r^arded as evanescent, 
even so, it must co*exist with Qod, and its presence must be as constant as 
God Himself; so that the objection on that score remains in force. 

Th\ia the addition of the qualification, in the form ‘ because of God’s 
Intelligence —txirns out to be futile ; and our Reckon is not * Inconclusive 
Nor is the Reason ‘Contradictory’, becaiise the Probons is present in all 
cases of the Probandum. 

And yet the production of things is not found to be simultaneous 
hence tlie conclusion must be contrary to that desired by the Theist. 

The argument may be formulated as follows .—‘ When a certain thing 
is not found to be produced at a certain time, it must be taken to be one 
whose Cause at that time is not untrammelled in its efficiency,—as is found in 
the cose of the Sprout not appearing while the Seed is still in the granary ;— 


* These are not the exact words of the Nydyavdrtika ; it is a paraphrase of 
what has been there said under Su/ra 4. 1. 21, p. 466, 1. 8, and p. 467, II. 10 et. 
uq.. Bib. Ind. Ed. 
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it is foiind that at the time of the appearance of one tlung, tlie vrhole World 
is not produced,—hence what has been stated (by the Opponent) os a imi* 
vcrsal proposition is not found to be true. 

This argument cannot be regarded os ‘ futile *, because it has been 
shown tliat if God were the Cause of things, then it would be impossible 
to regard the Cause of things to be tratnmtlUd in any way.—(87) 

The following Text sets forth another argiunent (against Theism):— 


TEXTS (88-89). 

ThINOS that are BOBH COlfSBCHTrVRLY CANNOT HAVE GOD FOR THEIR 

Cause,—just like the notions of foolish persons aksinq 

FROM THE SAID RBASONINOS (OF THE ThEIST).—If 
THOSE (NOTIONS) ALSO ARE PRODUCED BY GOD, THEN THE 
ADDUCING OF PROOFS (IN SUPPORT OF THEM) SHOULD 
BE USELESS ; BECAUSE OF (HiS) ETEBNAUTY; AND 

AS He would be beyond remedy, the 

SAID STATEMENT COULD RENDER NO 

HELP.—(89) 

COatMENTARY. 

The * notions i.e. the definite conclusions—derived from such reasonings 
as ‘ because characterised by a peculiar arrangem^t of component parte ’ 
and the rest,—relating to the object sought to be proved,—appearing in the 
minds of those fooiiah parsons who ore keen on proving God as the Cattse 
of the World. 

Objsction —” As a matter of fact, the said reasons have all been shown 
to be invalid and beset with fallacies that have boon pointed out; and hence 
no conclusive notions could be derived from them, regarding what is desired 
to be proved; and under the circumstances, there could be no Corroborative 
Instance in support of the reasoning here set forth (by you).” 

That is true; that is why the Text bos used the term ‘/ooIjsA persons ‘; 
foolish people ore not capable of discriminating the validity of Proofs, and 
hence they derive their notions from invalid premuises also. 

“Even so, tho Corroborative Instance would remain devoid of the' 
Probandum; because * the notions of foolish persons ’ also are accepted by 
us as having God for their efficient Cause.” 

Answer^If these notions also, etc.-^These notions, tlie notions of 
foolish persons; if these also are held to be produced by God,—«A«n the 
adducing of proofs should be useless; the putting forward of reasons would be 
entirely useless; i.e. because they would all be produced from God 

“ God would be the producer of the said notions, tlirough the help of the 
statement of proofs,—and not by Himself alone; so tlint the said statement 
would not be useless.” 
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Atistoer—Became of Hie eUmality ;—if the statement of proote served 
to remove God’s inefficient character and render it efficient,—then it could 
be helpful to Him; but inasmuch os God is et^nal and hence His character 
cannot be liable to removal or production. He ooiild not be helped 
by anything; so that the statement of the proof cannot be of any use to 
Him.—(88-89) 

Further, even in the absence of Causes with perceptible efficiency, you 
postulate the caiisal charact^ of God, wht^e efficiency is never perceived; 
—and this lands you in absurdities; because even after having assumed such 
a God, you might as well assume even such (absurd) things as the 
Dhitkae<^ and the like (?), as there would be no difference between such 
tilings and God.—^This is what is shown in the following Text:— 


TEXT (90). 

When yog have seen that a certain thing exists only when 

CERTAIN OTHER THINGS EXIST, AND NEVER WHEN THESE DO NOT 
EXIST,—THEN, IF YOU ASSUltfB A CaUSE FOR THE FORMER, 

OTHER THAN THESE LATTER,—HOW CAN YOU AVOID 

FALLING INTO AN infinite regress ?—(90) 
COMMENTARY. 

A ' yat' has to be added after * bhaxxtddfsfam't 'seen by you*. // 
you assume a Cause other than these ;—i.e. a Cause other than those whose 
efficiency has been perceived (by the positive and negative concomitance 
spoken of).—(90) 

It has been argued (in Text 54) tliat ‘*the fact of His being the creator 
of all things having been establisliod, His omniscience is proved without 
effort”.—^The answer to this is provided by the following Text:— 


TEXT (91). 

By the refutation op God’s Crbatorship, His omniscienob also 
IS UNDERSTOOD TO BE SET ASIDE BY THE SAME ; AS IT IS ON THE 
STRENOIH OF * CREATOBSHIP * THAT THE ARGUMENT FOR 
* OMNISCIENCE * HAS BEEN BASED.—(91) 

COMMENTARY. 

You regard God to be omnisdent only on the strength of His being the 
Creator of all things; hence by the refutation of His Creatership, His 
omniscience also becomes set aside * without effort —(91) 

7 
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Admitting (for argument's sake) the validity of the Tlieist’s arguments, 
the following Texts proceed to point out another objection 


TEXTS (92-93). 

Yocb beasonkgs may kot be bbsbt with the defects urged above ; 
AND YET TTTF. Creator cannot be one, because the falsity 

OP SUCH A proposition HAS BEEN SHOWN ABOVE ; AND WHEN 
THE Oneness op the Creator is not proved, ^VHEBEIN 
OOULD ‘ OMNISOIENOB ’ SUBSIST ?— (92-93) 

COSniENTARY. 

TAs dejecta urged oAove—-ending with ‘ being contrary to Inference * 
(Text 86). 

Tho upshot of the wholo is as foIIoAvs:—^Tlunigh it may be true that the 
reasonings put forward succeed in establishing an Intelligent Creator of 
such things as the Body, Mountains and so forth,—^yet it is by no means 
certain that the Creator of ono particular thing is the same as that of 
another thing; because it is quite possible that each effect may Iiavo its 
own separate Cause (Creates); in foot, in the case of such things os the Hoxiso 
and the like, it is found that they aco made by many persons; hence it is 
not possible to establish that there is only one Creator for all things. And 
under the circumstances, how can ‘ omniscience' be regarded as proved ? 

PraahaalamcUi has put forward the following argument for proving a 
single Creator:—“ All beings, from Brahma down to the Pishacha must havo 
ov«r them a single All-Superior Being,—^because among tliemselvos there are 
found to bo of varying grades of superiority;—^in the ordinary world it is found 
that wh^e there are several persons of varying grades of superiority, they 
aro always under the sway of one Superior Being; e.g. the oontrollers of the 
House, the village, the city and tlie provinoe are all under one Sovereign 
Emperor of the entire world; and all such beings as serpents, RSkfosas, 
Yakfoe and such other beings are possessed of varying grades of superiority 
among themselves;—from these facts we are led to think that all these also 
are under one Controller in the shape of God 

If what is meant to be proved is that all these Beings are ' controlled * 
by God,—then the Reason put forward is * Inconclusive *; as th«re is no 
valid reason for precluding the contrary conclusion; specially as no Invariable 
Oonoomitance is admitted. Tho Corroborative Instance also is found to be 
devoid of the Probandum.—If from tlie mere fact of there being a CJontroller, it 
is meant to prove that the Control is actually there,—then the argiunent is 
futile; as we also accept the fact that the ' Enlightened One' {Buddha), 
who was the crest-jewel of the entire universe, did actually control the 
entire wturld, through His mercy; by virttie of which all good men of the 
present day also attain prosperity and Ultimate Good. 
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n»e saino writer {Prodhastamati) lias addticed the followmg hirther 
argument:—“ All the Seven Worlds nxust have been created by the intelli* 
gence of a aingU Being,—because they are all included under one ‘ Entity 
—^just like tlie several rooms of a Hottse; we find that all the rooms of a 
House aro built by the intelligence of a single architect j in the same way all 
the seven worlds are included xmder the one universe; hence it is concluded 
tliat these must be the creation of the Intelligence of a single Creator; and 
the one Being by whoso intelligence all these have been created is tlie Blessed 
Lord, the one Architect of the whole universe 

The Probans of this reasoning is ‘unproven’ (not admitted); tliero is 
no such thing os a * single imiverso ’ or a ‘ single houso *; such names have 
been given to certain things only for the piu^jose of simplifying business- 
transactions.—For this same reason tho Corroborative Instance that has been 
cited is devoid of the Probans. Furthtu*, as a matter of fact, tho several 
rooms in a house aro actually foimd to bo built by several architects (and 
masons);—hence the Probans is ‘ inconclusive * (Doubtful) also. 

Objections to other Tlieistio arguments also may be set forth in the 
aforesaid manner.—(92) 

It has been argued (imder Test 5S} that “ The theory under dispute 
must be pei'ceptible to someone, etc. etc.'*. 

The answer to this is provided by the following Text:— 


TEXT (93). 

Dt fact, the reason adduced for proving the * Omniscient Person ’ 

IS EFFECTIVE ONLY AGAINST THE FOLLOWERS OF JaIMINI.—(93) 

COMMENTARY. 

If wliat you seek to prove is only an ‘ Onmiscient Being ’ in general, 
then your proofs have no force against its; as it proves what Is already 
admitted by us. In fact, it is effective only against the followers of Jaimini 
who deny tho ‘ Omniscient Being * entirely. 

If however wltat you seek to prove is tho ‘ omniscient * God, then as 
there can bo no Invariable Concomitance, the Reason is * inconolusive ’, 
and the Corroborative Instance is devoid of the Probandum. For all these 
reasons, your arguments are not effective against us. Such is the meaning 
of the Text. 

Tlie Theist, in his arguments, has made use of such qualifications for 
tlie Sidiject of his argument os ‘ appearing in various forms *. But there is 
no u.se for such an epithet; it is only a loud enunciation of your views for the 
purpose of deluding other people. For instance, if, in the absence of such 
epithets for tlie Subject, the Frobans is free from the defects of being ‘ un¬ 
proven * and the like, then that alone suffices feur proving the desired con¬ 
clusion on tlie other hand, if the Reason is defective by reason of being 
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‘ unproven * and the like, then, even on the introducing of the said epithet, 
the desired conclusion is not establislied. Hence in every way the quahSca- 
tion added is absolutely useless.—Further, the Probans is one whose very 
substratum is ‘ unknown ‘ unproven ’; as the other party knows of no such 
subject or entity as is possessed of the qualification in question. Hence the 
Subject should not be one that is known to your Pliilosophy only.—<9S) 


Bere ends the Examination of tJte Z>oc<Wne of Ood. 




CHAPTER III. 


Dealing with the Doctrine of Both—Ood and Primordial 
Matter—being the Cause of the world. 

Staiemsiil of the Doctrine. 


COMMENTARY. 

The following Text proceeds to show that there can be no functioning 
of Both (God end Primordial Hatter) 


TEXT (94). 

The soctbikes of ‘ God * or * Pbimobdiai. Matter ’ severally 
BED fo THE Cause (op the World) having been refuted,—it 

FOLLOWS that THESE TWO TOGETHER CANNOT BE THE 
* MAKER ’ OF THINGS PRODUCED.— (94) 

COMMENTARY. 

In tliis connection, some Sankhyas (the Tlieistio SSAJ^y<u, followers of 
the ‘ Yoga * system) have asserted as follows:— 

“It is not from Primordial Matter alone that the various products 
are prcKluoed (as held by the SH^Iehyaa in general); that is not possible, as 
that Matter is insentient; no insentient entity has been fotmd to proceed to 
any activity, in the absence of a Controller ;—the ‘ Spirit * (as postulated by 
the S&JiJchya) cannot be that Controller, because at the time (of the beginning 
of the world) he is entirely unconscious (tlie ‘ consciousness * of the Spirit 
being dependent upon contact with the products of Primordial Matter, after 
these latter have come into exist^ce). For instance, what the Spirit cognises, 
and is conscious of, is only a thing that has been already ‘ deterrainod * by 
Intelligence; so that prior to contact with Intelligence, he is absolutely 
unconscioxis,—and cognises nothing at all; and until he cognises things, he 
cemnot make or produce anything; hence he cannot be the * maker * (of the 

World)._From this it follows that God is the maker, not by Himself 

alone, but through the help of Primordial Matter. For example, Devadatta 
alone by himself is not able to give birth to a son, nor is the Potter alone 
by himself able to make the Jar.” 

The doctrines of Ood or Primordial Matter severally being the Cause 
{of the World) having been refuted, it follows that the doctrine of these two 
jointly being the Cotwc—maker—o/ things bom ,—i.e. of products—also 
becomes refuted.—(94) 
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Oyectton—** If tlie BtparaU maJcerAip of tlicse two has beoa refuted 
above,—their joint maJtersliip remains imrefutod j certainly, oven though it 
is a fact that each of the Eye and other Sense-organs by itself alone lias 
not the capacity to bring about the Visual and other perceptions,—^j'et it 
does not necessarily follow that they cannot do so jointly.” 

The answer to this objection is proxdded in the following Text:— 


TEXTS (95.96). 

As POE THEIR * ASSOCIATIOlf ’ ASSUMED OH THE BASIS OP THEIR ACTIHO 
JOINTLY,—THIS OOULD BE DUE EITHER (a) TO THE CREATION OP 
SOME PECULIARITY, OB (6) TO THEIR SERVING A COMMON 
PURPOSE, (a) THE FORMER OF THESE ASSUMPTIONS 
CANNOT BE RIGHT, AS BOTH ARB * UNMODIFIABLE * ; 

(6) NOR IS THE LATTER ACCEPTABLE ; AS THAT 
WOULD LEAD TO THE ABSURDITY OP ALL 
PRODUCTS COMING INTO EXTSTBNOE 
SIMULTANEOUSLY.— (95-98) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘Association’ implies joirU action; this can be of two kinds—either 
(a) by the creation of some pecnliarity in one another, or (6) by serving a 
common purpose. The aasumption of the * association * of the fonner 
kind,—that consisting in the creating of some peouliaritias—cannot be 
right:—^why ?—^because both God and Primordial Matter are eternal and 
hence unmodi/JaWe (unchangeable).—Nor is the assumption of tl>e second 
kind of association righteuch is the construction of the words of the 
Text;—why ?—^because that would lead to the absurdity of all prodxicts 
coming into existence simultaneously. Tlxe potency of the Joint Cause—^in 
the shape of God-Primordial .Matter—being absolute and vuitrammelled, and 
thej' being constantly associated,—^ita causal activity (towards the making 
of all things) would always be thorc. 

In this connection, the arguments already larged before (in Commentary 
on Text 87)—in the words ‘That Oati-se is present in its complete form, 
etc.*—^may also be brought forward.—(95-90) 

With tlie following Text, the Author proceeds to point out, from 
the standpoint of the Opponent, the inadmissibility [unproven character) 
of the Reason put forward above (under 87), to tl\e effect tliat * when 
the Cause is present in its complete form, the Effect must appear as 
a matter of course, just as it is found in the case of the Sprout, etc. etc.*:— 
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TEXTS (97-100). 

The Theistic Sankhya uay argue as follows:— “It is a well- 
established FACT THAT PRIMORDIAL MATTER IS TRIPLE IN ITS ESSENCE J 
—^WHEN THE Supreme Lord comes into contact with the mani¬ 
fested Rajas-aspect (Enbrgt), He becomes the Cause of Crea¬ 
tion ;—WHEN again, he has recourse to the manifested 
SaUva-ciapect (Harmony), then He becomes the Cause of 

THE SUBSISTENCE OF THE WORLD ;—WHEN Hb COMBS INTO 
CONTACT WITH THE MANIFESTLY OPERATIVE TamOS- 

aspect (Inertia), then He brings about the 
Dissolution op the entire world. Thus the 
Attributes of Harmony, Energy and the best 
ARE Hts auxiliaries, AND THESE BECOME 
operative only consecutively; that is 
WHY THEBE IS NO abssncc of consecutiveness 
(i.b. simultaneity) of Products.**— 

(97-100) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ Even though tliose two Causes (Primordial Matter and God) ore 
constantly present together, yet the various products will come into existence 
only consecutively, one after tlie other; because the three Attributes of 
Primordial Matter ,—Sattva and the rest,—ere the avixiliaries of God; wid as 
these Attributes function only consecutively, there is bound to be consecutive¬ 
ness in the Products also. For instance, when God becomes affected by the 
operative Rajas-aUrihuU, He becomes the Creator of creatures, as tlie Ra^as~ 
attribiUs is conducive to production when however. He has recourse to the 
operative SaUwx-aUribute, then He becomes the Cause of the continued exis¬ 
tence of the worlds, because the SaUva-cMributc is conducive to svhsislencc 
wlion He comes into contact with tho operative TatnaS’<iUrU>uU, then He 
brings about the dissofulioa—destruction—of the entire World’, as the 
Totnas-aliribuie is conducive to mergence (dissolution).—This process 
lias been thus described (by BaDa-Blia^ta in the opening verse of his 
/vadara&ari)* He who has recovuw to Rajas at the birth of creatxires, to 
Sattva during tlieir existence, and to Tamas at their dissolution, who is 
unborn, and controls the birth, existence and destruction, who consists of the 
Three Vedas, the very essence of tho Three Attributes,—to Him obeisance 1 
“ Tlie particle * Kila ’ (in Text 99) is meant to indicate improbability 
(of any complete Dissolution).”—(97-100) 

The answer to the above is provided in the following Text 
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TEXTS (10M02). 

The A2ISWEB to this is as follows at the time that the two are 

PEBFOBMZNQ ONE ACT (OF CBEATIHO OR MAIHTAIHING OR DIS* 
SOLTIHO),—IS THEIR CAPACITY TO PERFORM THE OTHER ACTS 
PRESENT ? Or IS IT NOT PRESENT ?—Tf IT IS PRESENT, 

THEN AT THE TIMS OF CreOtion, THE OTHER TWO 
ACTS ALSO SHOULD COME ABOUT;—THUS WHEN¬ 
EVER ANY ONE OF THE ACTS WOULD BE 
THERE, THE OTHER TWO WOULD 
HAVE TO BE THERE !—(101-102) 

COMMENTABY. 

The term ‘tayofy \ ‘the two*, stands for Primordial Matter and God;— 
at the time oj •per^wming one act ;—i.e. from among the tliree acts of creating, 
maintaining and dissolving, —at the time that any one is being done, is thoir 
capeioity to do the other two acta present in them or not f—These are the two 
alternatives. If the capacity t« there, then, inasmuch as at the time of 
creating, their Onxiso would be present in its untrammelled form, the otlior two 
acts—of maintaining and dissolving —sliould also come about, just like tlie 
act of creating ; so that at the time that a tiling would be maintained in 
existence — Us creation and dissolution also should be there I And at the time 
of dissolution, theie should be its maintain^ existence and creottdn t This 
certainly cannot be right. Because when the three conditions are mutually 
nugatory (and incompatible) it is not posuble that they should co-eidst in 
the same object.—(101-102) 

The following might be urged—“ At tlie time that Primordial Matter 
a.nri Qod are bringing about one effect in the shape of the CretUion (Birth) 
of one thing, there is not present in them that particular form of theirs 
which would be productive of the other two effects {Maintenance and 
Diesolution) ; that is why there is no possibility of the absurdity that has 
been urged.’* 

The answer to this is provided in the following Text:— 

TEXT (103). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, THE TwO (PRIMORDIAL MATTER AND God) ARE THE 

CAUSE OF THE OTHER TWO ACTS ALSO, NOT IN ANY OTHER FORM 
THAN THE ONE THAT BRINGS ABOUT THE ONE ACT ; THE 
FORM OF THE CAUSE REMAINS THE SAME ; WHY THEN 
SHOULD THERE BE ANY CESSATION OF THE FUNC¬ 
TIONING OF ANT ACT AT ALL I —(103) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Pronoun ‘ Tat * stands for the Cause, that is. Primordial Matter and 
Qod,—o/ tA« other, —^i.e. of the two subsequent acts.—^o< in any other Jorm, — 
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—wlukt then ?—it Is always in its own form tliat the Two operate as Caust, 
—(103) 

The following might be \irged“ Though it doos not serve as the 
Cause in any other form, yet at the time that it is producing one effect, the 
capacity necessary for tlie producing of other effects is not present in it for 
the time being; that is why the oth^ two effects do not appear at that 
time.” 

The answer to tliis is provided in the following Text:— 


TEXT (104). 

Ip there were disappearance of any particular potency, then 
THE Cause cotrt.D never be productivb of its particular 

EFFECT;—BECAUSE IT IS DEVOID OF THAT POTENCY AT 
SOME OTHER TIME; JUST LIKE THE ‘ SkY-LOTDS ’ 

AND SUCH OTHER THINGS.— (104) 


COMMENTARY. 

.41 $onxe otlier time, —i.e. at the time of the producing of the partioular 
effect meant by the SSnkhya, —(104) 

The following might be urged j—“ Even thoitgh all the Potencies are 
present in Primordial Matter, yet a particular effect is produced only by 
that particular Potency which becomes manifestly operative and thereby 
becomes the Cause of tliat effect; thus it is that there is no simultaneity in 
the appearance of effects.” 

The answer to this is provided in the following Text:— 


TEXT (105). 

If THE manifested form of ike P<Aency had that same (Primordial 
Matter and God) for its Cause, then, that would continue 
TO be there at all times, because of the proximity of 
the Oacsb, wich is eternal.—(105) 

COMMENTARY. 

The * manifested form * of Sattva and other Attributes that yoO speak 
of,—cannot bo said to be eternal; because these are found to appear at only 
certeun times; then, in regard to the coming into existence of this ‘ manifested 
form *, there are only three alternatives: tliey could be either (a) produced 
by the same C'ause,—Primordial Matter and God—, or (6) produced by some 
other Cause,—or (c) they would be self-sufficient.—(a) Under the first of th^se 
alternatives, the said * manifested form * would always be there, because its 
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Cause, in the sliape of Primordial Matter and God, is eternal and hence always 
present close at hand.—^106) 

As regards to second alternative, the objection is stated in tlie following 
Text:— 


TEXT (106). 

(6) As BEOABDS TEE SECOND ALTERNATIVE, TEAT CANNOT BE ACCEPTED 
BY THE OTHER PARTY ; AND FOR TEAT VERY REASON, IT COULD 
NOT BE THE EFFECT OF SOME OTHER CaUSE.—( c) NOE CAN 
rr BE SELF-SUFFICIENT ; AS IT APPEARS ONLY AT 
CERTAIN TIMES.—(108) 

COMMENTARY. 

Apart from Primordial Matte and God, no other Oavisd is admitted by 
the SSiikh}/<u, from which tlie said ' manifeeted form' could be produced.— 
Nor is the third alternative riglit; this is wliat is assorted by the words 
*nor eon it aeJf-»u^cient '.—(106) 

Sa}r8 the Opponent—"If the said manifested Potency be self-sufficient 
(self-produced)—why should that be incompatible with the fact of its 
appearing at only certain times f ’* 

The answer is supplied by the following Text:— 


TEXT (107). 

If IT WERE SELF-PRODUCED, THEN IT WOULD BE CAUSELESS ; AS ANY 
OPERATION OF A THINO UPON ITSELF IS A CONTRADICTION IN 

TERMS.—If there were dependence (upon SOMETHTNO 
ELSE) THEN THE EFFECTS WOULD BE SUCH AS WOULD 
APPEAR AT ONLY CERTAIN TIKBS.— (107) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the ‘ production' (of the Manifested Potency) wore due to itself_its 

own nature,—then it would most certainly be oauHless. 

Question —" M'hy should an effect produced from itself bo aiuseJess, _ 

when its own nature (or essence) would be its Cause ? ” 

Answer— Any operation of a thing upon itselj is a contradiction in terms ; 
any causal action of a thing upon itself—its own essence,—is incompatible. 

The following might bo urged " Let it be causeless ; oven so the Effect 
would not appear at only certain times.” 

Answer—1/ diere were d^sndence, etc. «<c.—Things that are dependent 
for tlieir existence upon other things can appear only at certain times; as 
their existence and non-existence would be dependent upon the presence and 
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absonce of those otlwr things. Tliose that are not dependent for tlieir 
existence upon otlier things,—as they do not need the aid of anytliing 
—\rhy should tlxey appear at certain times only ?—(107) 

Question —“ How do j’ou ixrovo that there is ‘ self-contradiction ’ (in¬ 
congruity) in a thing operating upon itself ? ” 

Tlio answer is given in tho following Text:— 


TEXT (108). 

For instance, mere negation (absence) is not regarded as having 
ANY action upon ITSELF ;—AS FOR THE WELL-ESTABLISHED POSITIVE 
ENTITY, IT IS WELL KNOWN AND RECOGNISED DNDBB 
THE CIRCUMSTANCES.—(lOS) 

COJniENTARY. 

Wlien the * natxxre ’ or ‘ essence ’ of the Effect produces itself,—is it 
itself an established entity or not 7 It cannot be an «^tabl)shed entity; 
because under the drcumstancesp the said * essence ’ is notliing apart from the 
established form; so tixat the recognition is as established as the ‘ essence * 
itsolf. Hence, as there would be nothing to be prodticed, whereupon could 
the Entity operate t—(108) 

Tho following Text proceeds to show that the * Essence * cannot be 
something not-establisbed:— 

TEXT (109). 

If ITS OWN ‘ Essence ’ is still une.stablishbd, it cannot be oper¬ 
ated UPON BY ANYTHINO ;—^BECAUSE IT IS BEREFT OF ALL POTENCY, 

—LIKE THE * Sky-lotus ’ and such things.— (109) 

C05IMENTARY. 

* Upon any/Iiinff ’;—this is a general statement; tho meaning is that it 
cannot operate either upon itself or upon any other thing. If it did operate, 
then it would itself be an established entity; as such operation is the only 
characteristic of an established en/fQ/.—(109) 


End of Chapter (3)— dealing with the Doctrine of Primordial Matter 
and God, boOi being the JoirU Cause of the World. 



CHAPTER IV. 


The Dodrine of the ‘ Thiitg by Itself*. 

COMMENTARY, 

The opening verses of the Text have spoken of ' other entities which 
includes the doctrine of those philosophers who hold that tlie origination of 
the world is due to its ' own nature * (or constitution); this is the doctrine 
that is taken up now for refutation, even out of its proper sequence, because 
there is little to bo said r^arding it,—by the following Text 

TEXT (110). 

The Psopoukders op the Doctrinb op the * Thing by Itself * 

DESCRIBE THE ORIGINATIOK OF THINQS AS BEING INDEPENDENT 

OP ALL Causes. They do not declare even the 
Thing Itself to be its o^vN ‘ Cause —(110) 

COMMENTARY. 

Though the Doctrine of the ‘ Thing by Itself ’ has nowhere been directly 
promulgated in so many words, yet it is implied by the doctrine that the 
Things are produced by themselves (as detailed in Texts 106 et «g.).—^Those 
who assert that things are bom out of themselves have been silenced by the 
words (in Text 107)—* The operation of a thing upon itself is a contradiction 
in terms ’;—now the upholders of the doctrine of ‘ tho Tiling by Itself * are 
going to be silenced. 

These philosophers assert as follows“ The origination of things does not 
proceed either from themselves or from any other thing ; in fact, U is tndspen- 
dent of all Causes ,'~i.e. it does not depend on the action of any ‘ Cause * 
at alL*’ 

Question —" WTiat is the difference between these people and those who 
ascribe the origiaation of things to themselves 7 ** 

Ansiver—They do not, etc.—' They *—i.e. the upholders of the ‘ Thing 
by It«lf ’ j—Ms thing Oee^.—i.e. its own form (prior to origination) j— 
even tlus implies that they do not accept the form of any otlier thing to 
be tho Cause *; the difference thus is that while the previotis people liold tho 
nature of the thing itself to be its ‘ Cause these other people do not accept 
even that as the ‘ Cause ’.—(HO) 

These people put forward the following reason in support of their view:_ 

" When a thing which fulfils the conditions of perceptibility has its existence 
not perceived, it should be regarded by intelligent persons as non-existent,— 
as the ‘ Hare’s Homs ’;—any ‘ Cause ’ of things is something whose existence 
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is not percoivod;—^lienee it follows tliat there can bo no cognition of the 

* natnro of the tiling ’ (tlie Caase) 

In tlie following Text,—it is shown that the Reason put forward is not 

* unproven ’ (hence inadmissible):— 


TEXT (111). 

Who hakes the DivERsiry in the Lotus and its filaments, etc. ? 

By WHOM TOO HAVE THE VARIEGATED WINGS OF THE 
Peacock and such things been created ? **—(111) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ RSjiixi* is IfOltu ;—^the ‘filaments, etc.* of the Lotus.—Such is the 
analysis of the compoundEt cetera* is meant to include tlie Stalk, the 
Petals, the Pericarp and other parts, also the sharpness of thorns and the 
]ilce.—‘ Diversity *;—such divarsities as those of shape, colour, hardness and 
tlie like—‘ Who makes ? *—^The sense is that no one makes it, since we do not 
find any such * cause * as God and the like.—(Ill) 

The following might be urged—*' Even if it be regarded as proved that 
■external things are without ‘ cause because no such cause is perceived,— 
how can it be takon as proved in regard to internal things ? ” 

The answer to this is provided by the following Text:— 


TEXT (112). 

** Just as the Sharpness and other properties of the Thorn and 
other things must be regarded as wiOicrtd cattae, on the 

GROUND OF THEIR APPEARING AT CERTAIN TIMES 
only,—SO ALSO MUST PaIN AND OTHER 
(INTERNAL) THINOS BE REGARDED AS 

loithoKl Cause.” —(112) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ Even though the fact of Pain and other internal tilings being without 
■cause is not proved by Perception, yet it is clearly proved by Inference. 
For instance,—what appears only at certain times is definitely known to be 
without cotwe,—e.g. the Sharpness of the Thorn and such things;—Pain and 
such internal things appear only at certain times;—Whence this is a Reason 
based upon the nature of things. Nor U it right to hold that when a certain 
thing U present or absent when another thing is present or absent, then the 
latter should be regarded as the ‘ Cause * of the former;—as this is not found 
to be always true; for instance. Visual perception is present when there is 
Touch (in the object perceived), and is absent when there is no Touch; and 
yet Touch is not the * Cause ’ of Visual perception. Hence the said definition 
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of the caxisal relation cannot be true. From all this it follows that ' the 
origination of all things is independent of all causes —(112) 

The Author answers the above arguments of the upholder of the * Thing 
by Itself*—^witb the following Texts:— 

TEXTS (113-114). 

As REGARDS THE LOTUS AND ITS FiLAHSNTS, ETC., IT IS DEFINITELY 
ASCERTAINED THRODQH PERCEPTION AND NoN-APPRBHEKSION 
THAT THEY HAVE THEIR ‘ OaVSE ’ IN THE SbED, ClAY, 

Water and the rest under certain peculiar 

CONDITIONS,—WITH ^^'H1CH LATTER THEY ABB POSI¬ 
TIVELY AND NEOATIVBLY CONCOMITANT ;— 

SUCH BEINO THE CASE, WHAT OTHER 
' CAUSE * CAN THERE BE OF THOSE, 

WHICH YOU ARE ASKINO 

ABOUT ?— (113-114) 

COMilEXTARY. 

By this Text, the Atitbor allows that the Reason adduced by the otlier 
party is * unproven * and * inadmissible *, and the conchision put forward is 
contrary to perceived facts. 

It has been asserted (under Text 111) that “of such things as tlie Lotus, 
its Filaments and the like, no Cause is perceived —Tliis is ' not admitted *; 
as through Perception and Non-apprehension, such ' Cause * is definitely 
cognised to consist in the Seed, Clay, Water and such tilings, with 
which the said things are positively and negatively concomitant. To 
explain; when it is found that a certain thing is produced only wlien anotlier 
thing is present, and it becomes modified by the modifications of this latter, 
—tlien this latter thing is said to be the ' Cause * of the former thing. Such 
a ' Cause of the Lotus and its Filaments, etc.* is found in the shape of the 
Seed, etc.,—which under certain peetdiar conditions, —such as becoming 
swollen imder moisture and so forth,—serves as their * Cause *, with which 
they are positively and m^ydively concomitard the Lotus, etc. come into 

existence only when the Seed, etc. are present, and they do not come into 
existence wlien these latter are absent;—tliat these are tlie ‘ Cause' of the 
Lotus, etc. is definitely ascertained through Percoption and Non-appreliension, — 
Thus the Reason (Premiss) put forward by the other party is ' inadraisritble *, 
not true. 

Then again, it has been urged that “ the definition of ‘ Causal Relation * 
is 7U>t true (fallible) *'.—^This Reason also is * unproven *, not admissihU ; as, in 
the instouco cited, os Touch also is a cause of Colour, it is admitted to be the 
cause of Visual Cognition also. To explain,—the term * touch' (in tliis 
connection) stands for the material substance ; and it is only by associating 
with these substances that Colour subsists; hence in regard to Visual 
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Cognition, Touch does serve as a * Cause ’; the only difference is that wliile 
one (Colour) is a direct cause, the other (Touch) is only an indirect ono. 

Further, mere negation (Absence) is not regarded by \i8 os determining 
the causal relationwhat tlien ? It is a particular kind of absence 
that is so regarded; for instance, when it is foimd that, even though other 
efficient agents are present, yet in the absence of some one agent, the tiling in 
question is not produced,—then this latter agent is regarded as the ' Cause ’ 
of that thing; and not when there is simple negation in the form tliat ‘ it 
is not produced while the other is absent *. Otherwise (if such mere negation 
were to determine the causal relation) the Date growing in the country 
where one's motlier may,have been married would not be produced if 
the motlier's marriage had not been there [as ex hypof/iesi, by mere negation 
the ‘ Mother's Mariiage' would bo the * Cause * of the growth of the Date]. 

The negative Premiss in the qualified form that we have shown is not 
* fallible' (untrue) in regard to Touch. For, if it could be shown that, even 
in the presence of Colour and other conditions (of visibility), there is no 
Visual Cognition on accoimt of the absence of Touch alone,—then there 
might be ‘ fallibility' in our premiss. Nothing like this however can be shown. 
Hence there can be no * fallibility * in the definition of the ' Causal Relation' 
(as stated by us).—(113-114) 

It is not only such things os the Seed of the rest that are definitely 
kno^vn as the * Cause' of things; even particular points of Place and Time are 
definitely known as such * Causes *;—this is wliat the Author sliows in the 
following Text:— 


TEXTS (115-116). 

Pakticulae points of Place and Time also are related (as Cavsb) 
TO THINGS.—“ How SO ? "— If THE SAID POINTS WERE NOT 
THE Cause op things, these would be produced 
EVERYWHERE AND AT ALT. TDIBS.— (116) 

As A MATTER OF PACT HOWEVER THINOS ARB FOUND TO BE PRODUCED 
SPECIFICALLY AT A CERTAIN PLACE, AT A CERTAIN TIME AND IN 
CERTAIN EBOEPTACLBS,—BEING DEPENDENT UPON THESE 
AND INDEPENDENT OF ALL OTHERS.— (116) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the Lotus, etc. did not liave them—i.e. the particular points of place 
and time,—^for their ‘ Cause —then such phenomena as their production only 
in a particular Place, like Water and things like it, and not in other places 
like Stone ,—end only at the particular point of time like tlie Summer, and 
not at other points of time like the Winter,—^would not be possible; in 
fact, the Lotus and other things wovild come into existence at all places 
and at all times, as they would be independent of the peculiarities of place 
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jind It is clearly recognised therefore that they are dependent upon 

these latter, from the fact that the>' avoid oertain places and times and 
appear only at special places and at special times.—(116-116) 

Qusrtioa—“ The things in question {by their insentienoe) caimot have 
nay wish; how then can they have any need for (dependence upon) the 
causal conditions ? 

The Answer is given in the following Text 


TEXT (117). 

What is mbakt by their being ‘dbpbndbnt* is that they comb 

INTO EXISTENCE IN THAT MANNER ; SO THAT IT IS THB CHARACTER 

OT ‘ Effect ’ that is spokbn op as ‘ dependence 
That things come into existence in that manner 
IS A perceptible pact ; HENCE THB SAID CAUSES 
become duly ESTABLISHBD.— (117) 

COMMENTARY. 

What is meant by the Things being so ' dependent ’ is that they come 
into existence at particular places and times and not at others; it does not 
mean that they have any ‘ wish ’ or * desire 

Ol^eetion; —“ II such is their dependence on the particular points of time 
and place,—even so, how does it follow that they are effects of these ? ** 

Answer .'—It is the character of ‘ Effect' that is spoken of as ' dependence \— 
The character of the Effect is not anything else except the dependence 
involved in the fact that they come into existence in that particular 
manner. 

Question :—“ How is it known that they come into existence in tl\at 
particular manner ? ** 

Ansioer :—It is a percepl3>le fact.—{Ill) 


TEXT (118). 

Thus the doctrinb of the * Thing by itself* is discarded by 
Pbrcbptiok ; specially as the exact nature op the * Cause * 

OP Things is duly ascertained through Perception 
AND Non-apprbhsnsion.—(118) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Tat' —^Therefore, thus or the whole expression ' TatsvSbhdvikavSdah * 
may be taken as a compound, meaning * The doctrine ^of the Thing by Itself 
in regard to the Lotus and other things *;—is discarded by Perception ; 
Perception alone is mentioned here, as the ' non-apprehension * also of a 
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c(<rt<aiii tiling only in t!ie * oppreliension * of something else, and 

an siiuh, is of tlie nature of ‘ Perception \ 

It lias lx»en sought (under Text 112, above) to prove that “ Plcwusure and 
suuh internal tluiigs can liave no Cause because they appear only occa¬ 
sionally ",—Tliirt reasoning however is ‘ contradictory inasmuch as it 
proves only tlie conti-ary of what is desired to prove; liecause wliat has no 
ttuwe an<l what is not dependent upon anytliing else cannot be ‘ occasional ’, 
apiMtaring only at ccrttvin times and places. Wliat is meant is that the 
Corroborative Instance cited is tlevoid of the character desired to be 
provetl.—(118) 

Thus it has been shown that the conclusion (of tlie other party) is 
coiitn^ry to facts of Perception and that their Reason is ‘improven, In¬ 
admissible'; now the Author takes for granted (for tlie sake of argument) 
the * admissibility * of the Keivnon, and then proceeds to sliow its *In- 
conclusivoneas*—in the following Text:— 


TEXT (119). 

It may BE THAT THEBE ARE NO PROOFS FOR THE EXI.’=?TBNCB OF THE ' CaUSE ’ 
OF ThINCJS ; BUT THE MERE obsetUX of proof (MEAN.S OP COO- 
NtSINO) CANNOT PROVE THE NON-EXISTENCE OF ANY 
THING.— (119) 

COMMENTARY. 

If mere ‘ Non-approhonsion ’ is put forwartl as the reason for the non- 
existeuoo of tlio Cause, tlutn it is ' Inconclusive *; because mere absence of 
proof —i.e. mere absence of a valid means of knowing,—cannot serve as a 
rotison for establislung the non-existence of the thing concerned.—(119) 

Question :—" Why cannot it be a i>roof ? ** 

The aiwwer i.s provided in the following Text- 


TEXT (120). 

Inasmuch as ‘ Proof ’ (Means op Cognition) is not pervasive 
OP THE ■ Existence of the Thing ’; nor is it its ‘ Cause 

(a) BECAUSE THERE IS DIFFERENCE, (6) BECAUSE THERE 
IS NOS-CONCOMITANCB, and (c) BECAUSE IT PROCEEDS 
PROM THAT,—[mere ABSENCE OP PROOF CANNOT 
PROVE THE NON-BXISTBNCE OF A THING).—(1:^) 


COiDIENTARY. 

Wlvon one character is perv’nsivo of (more extensive than) another, then 
alone does the absence of tlw former imply the absence of the latter; 
similarly the ubsenoe of the Cause implies the absence of the effect; and tlie 
8 
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reosoa for this lies in the fact that the loss extensive is invariably concomitant 
with the more extensive one, becaitse of the two being of the same 
e^nce,—and tlie effect is invariably concomitant with the Cause, being 
produced by this latter. In the case of * Proof * and ‘ non-existence of a 
Tiling' there can be no oo-essentiality, os the two actually appear to be 
distinct;—nor can Proof be the * cause * of tlie Thing, as there is no con- 
comltanoe between them; the Thing existing even when the Proof is not tliere. 
For instance, there is nothing incongruous in admitting tlie existence of 
Things which are far removed in space and time and character and hence 
are not within reach of any Proof (Means of Cognition);—and when a 
tiling can be there even during the absence of anothM* thing, the latter 
cannot be regarded as the Cause of the former; for if it were, then it would 
lead to an absurdity. In fact, if the otlier party were to regard this as a 
* Cause he would renounce his own position. 

AUo becauM it proceeds from that, —Proof cannot be the 'Cause* of tlie 
Existence of Things. That is, the Proof arises out of tlie Tiling itself— 
which forms its objective; and the cognisable Thing does not arise out of the 
Proof.—(120) 

It might be argued that—“ Even though not invariably concomitant, 
tlie Proof (being absent) may yet preclude the existence of tlio Tiling 
The answer to this is provided by the following Text 

TEXT (121). 

WhEH a THINO is neither the one nor the OTHER, ITS ABSENCE DOBS 

NOT CONCLUSIVELY PRECLUDE THE OTHER THINO ; BECAUSE 
THERE IS NO CONNECTION.— (121) 

COMMENTARY. 

Neither the one nor other, —i.e. neither the Cauee, nor pervasive ; 

—tile absence of what is not invariably concomitant cannot rightly be taken 
os necessarily precluding the otlier thing; for if it did, it would lecui to an 
absurdity: tlie absence of tlie Horee might, in tliat case, imply the absence 
of the Cow also.—(121) 

TEXT (122), 

‘ NoN-PBBCBPTION ' BY ALL PERSONS IS DOUBTFUL ; ‘ NON-PERCEPTION * 

BY ANY ONE PERSON HIMSELF IS INCONCLUSIVE ; AS ITIS FOUND 
THAT THE GRASS AND OTHER THINGS OROIVINO IN THE 
CAVES OF THE Vindhya mountain do EXIST, EVEN 
TEOUOK THEY ARE NOT PERCEH^D.— (122) 

COMMENTARY. 

Furth^, when * non-apprehension ’ is put forward as the Reason (for 
non-es;ietenee). Is it put forward in the form of the absence of perception by 
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atl men ? Or of tlie abseuce of perception of any one person himself ? 
-—It cannot be the former; becanso ordinary men with limited powers of 
])eroeption cai\ never be sure of any thing being not ptrotii^ed by all men; 
lienee it must be always doubtful. People of limited vision havo no means 
of knowing that no man lias the percoption of an unseen cause for such 
tilings as the marks on the wings of the Peacock. As for any single man’s 
own non*perc«/Xton, that can never be conclusive:—^why ?—because even 
though such things aa the graae, the coral, tiie pebbles and the like growing 
in mountain-caves are not perceived, yet they do exiet; that is, tliere is 
nothing incongruous in regarding them as Thus the reasons adduced 

being doubtful, the non-existence cannot be regarded as proved beyond 
dotrfX.—(122) 


TEXTS (123-124). 


If no Reason k abduced to prove the fact of Thinos having no 
Cause, then, inasmuch nothing can be proved without 
reason, your theory is not proved.—^IF, on the 
other hand, you do adduce a Reason proving it,— 
then also your theory is not proved,—AS 
THE proving itself woxjld be produced by the 
Proof adduced [which would therefore 
BE THE Cauee op the proyin^]. — (124) 


COMMEXTARY. 

Furtlier, you have to be asked the following question:—In support of 
your conclusion that “ Tilings have no Cause do you adopt any Reason, 
or not ?—If you do not adopt it, tlion your view does not become proved; 
as there can be no proving of anything without adequate proof (means of 
cognition).—If, on the otlier hand, you do adopt a Reason,—even then, your 
view cannot be proved; [such is the construction of the words of the Text).— 
“ Why so ? ”— Because the * proving ’ itself would be produced by the Proof 
adduced. —This is what has been thus declared by tlie revered AchSrya 
‘ One who declares that there is no Cause would demolish his own 
conclusion if he adduced any reosoas in support of his assertion; on tlie 
other hand, if he were slow to adduce reasons, wliat could be gained by 
mere assertion ? *—•(123-124) 


Tlie following might be urged:—“ The Reason tliat I adduce is indica 
tive, not productive; why tlien should my conclusion not be proved? ” 

The answer to tliis is provided by the following text;— 
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TEXT (125). 

As BBOARDS THE BE IT IN THE POBM OP THE PBOBANS, OB 

IK THE PORM OP WORDS EXPRESSIVE OP THAT (PbOBAHS),—^TT IS 
SAm TO BE * INDIOATTVE * OF THE PBOBANDUM (DESIRED 
OONCLCSION), ONLY WHEN IT BECOMES THE * CaHSE ’ OP 
THE proving (MAKiNa know) [op the said 
Conclusion].— (125) 

COMMENTARY. 

The indicaiioe Pnbane —i.e. the Probane fulfilling the three conditionM. 
88 conceived by tbe Roasonor for liis own benefitor in the form of ttord^,— 
when the same Probans is asserted for the benefit of some one else,— exprtaeioe 
of that —i.e. of the Probans.— Cauee of the proving, —i.e. of the bringing about 
of the definite cognition of the object to bo cognised.—If it ware otherwise, 
and the Probans or Reason did not serve as the ' Cause ’ of the said proving ,— 
tlien, how could it bo regarded as an ‘ indicative * ? In foot, in this way, 
everything would bo ‘ indicative * of every thing else.—(125) 

Question —“If tliis is so, then how do the Teachers make tho distinc¬ 
tion between the Indicative and the Productive ? ** 

The answw given in the following teoct is that the ' Indicative' is so 
called becaiiso it makes the thing known, and what is called ' productive * is 
that which actually brings into existence tho thing concerned:— 


TEXT (126). 

Thu.s it is really the ‘ Proddcttve * Cause which is .spoken of as 
‘ Indicative ’; it is because it does not actually produce 
(bring into existence) what is desired to be accom¬ 
plished that it is not called * PBODUCnVE *.“(126) 

COMMENTARY. 

It is called * Indicative —and not * Productive ’—because it does not 
aot^mlly produce what is desired to be accomplished; wliile tliat which 
actually produces what is desired to be accomplished,—such as tho Sprout 
and the Iike,“iB called * ProduotivoHence there is nothing wrong in 
the distinction that has been made. 

This ansu'ers all the objections that may be urged against the declaration 
of Achirya Suri. For instance, the following is an objection tlvat may be 
raised—“ Even when assMting with Reason that there is no Cause, why 
should one demolish his own conclusion T As what he asserts is on Indicative 
Reason, while what he denies is the Productive Cause —The answer to tliis 
is as follows.—^The Indicative Roason also is a Productive Cause, because it 
produces tho cognition of the thing.—^This urges against the other party tho 
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f»ct of his assortions being self-contradictory. In fact, there con be no 
Reason that could prove the absence of all Cause,—because such a proposi¬ 
tion would be clearly one that is contrary to, and sot aside by, sense- 
perception and the rest.—(120) 

With the following Test, the Author sums up his position and thereby 
also allows tliat the conclusion of tlie otlier (>arty is contrary to, and set 
aside by, Inference also:— 


TEXT (127). 

From alt, this it follows that other things also have their 
‘ Causes *,—as their production is restricted,—just like 
YOUR cognition OF THE Probandum afpearino when 
THE Probans is there.—(127) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tilings Uke the Lotus and its filaments,—which are ‘other’ than the 
things spoken of by the other party in his reasoning.— As their production ie 
reetricted ;—i.e. they are produced only when certain particular things are 
there.—^The argiunent may be formulated as follow's:—^Those things whose 
production is restricted to occasions when certain other tilings arc tliere 
must be regarded as with Caust, —as for instance, your own cognition of tlie 
Probandum (desired to be proved) which appears only wlien tlie Probane 
(Reason) is there ;—the same is the case with tlie Lotus and other tilings;— 
[lienee tlio.se must be regarded as ‘ with Cause’]—this being a Reason loosed 
on the nature of things.—(127) 


End of Ciuipter {A)—dealing with Ovo Doctrine of the * Thing by Iteelf'. 


C'HAPTER V. 


The Doctrine of SOUND (* Word-Sonnd') hein^ the Origin 

of the World. 

COMMEXTARY. 

The upholders of ‘ Word-Sotmd ’ as ‘ Brahman ’ Aaaert their view in tho 
following words 

“ Free from anch distinctions as ‘ prior ’ and ‘ posterior imbom,— 
imperishable,—such is the Brahman consisting of ‘Word-Sound ‘; and from 
this Brahman there evolve the whole lot oj Thirst ,—such as Colour and tlie 
like this fact is clearly recognised. This has been thus declared—‘ Without 
beginning and end, Brahman, of the essence of SOUND,—in the form of 
Letter-Sound«, evolves in the form of Things; whence proceeds tlie entire world- 
process*.—The term ‘ddi’, ‘beginning’, here stands for production i — 
‘ nxdhana ' end stands for destruction ; that which is free from these two 
is ' witlrout beginning ond end ’* in tho form of the Letter-Sounds 'as it is 
tlie Lettew ‘ a ’ ond the rest which are tlie means (of tlie expressing of Word- 
Sound) tlus indicates the evolution in the form of the ‘ word the ‘ name ’; 
—tlie evolution in the form of the ‘ thing denoted ’ is indicated by the phrase 
‘ in the form of things *;—the terra ' process' stands for the diverse 
things;—the terra ‘ Brahman ’ mentions the name.” 

What has been asserted in the v«se just quoted is reiterated in the 
following Text 

TEXT (128). 

“ The whole lot of things is becognlsed as evolved opt of That 
Brahman 'ivincH is of the essence of Word-SooND, the Highest,— 
unaffected by destruction and origination.”—( 128) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Destruction ’ and ‘ Origination ’ have been mentioned only by way of 
illustration; what should be xinderstood to bo naaaut is that it is entirely 
free from all such distinctions as priority and posteriority of Place; tills 
include freedom from distinctions of * priority' and ‘ posteriority' of 
Time also. 

‘ Of the essence of Word-Sound 'of the nature of Word-Soimd ; it is 
tills fact of Word-Sound forming Its essence that makes it spoken of as * of 
tlie essence of Word-Sound '; what is meant is iliat Word-Sound is its in* 
separable form. 

* Highest ’,—^in the form of the syUable ' om'; this syllable ' om * is 
the essence of all words and names and also of all things; and it constitutes 
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the Veda. Tl^ oxisting i» tlie form of Letters and Words con* 

stitutes the Vtda ; wliich is tho means of comprehending the syllable, of 
wliich it stands as the replica.—Tliis Highest Brahman is perceived only by 
stic'h persons as Imve their minds thorouglily imbued with Merit conducive 
to the fulfilment of Prosperity and the Highest Good. 

In s«pi>ort of this view, they set forth the following reason:—“ Wlien 
a set of things is alway.H associated vrith the form of a cortain thing, the 
former ore modifications (evolutes) of tlutt tiling; e.g. tlio Jar, the Saucer and 
the Cup are evolutes of Clay, being always associated with the form of Clay; 
and are hence known to be of tlio essence of Clay;—all Things ore found 
to be associated with some form of Sound in the shape of Names j tliis reason 
being based upon the very nature of tilings; as it is a clearly perceptible 
fact that all things are associated with some form of sotmd (in the sliape of 
Nmne); for instance, w'hon a cognition of the Name*Sound is produced in 
regard to things, the cognition of tlieee things appears always associated 
with tliat Name-Sound. This is wliat lias been thus declared (in 
V&kyapadiya}-^' There is no cognition in tlic World which is not associated 
with word-soimds; in fact, all cognition is alwaj's intwfused with words ’. 
—The knowledge of tlio nature of tilings also is always dependent upon the 
form of their cognition (wliich is associated with words). From this it follows 
tliat all tilings are always associated with Name^Sounds; and this being 
established, it follows as a matter of course that they have their essence in 
these Soimds; as having their essence in Sound means notlung more than 
being always associated with Name>Souud.—(128) 

The Author proceeds to refute the above doctrine (of Sound being tlie 
origin of tho World) in the folloiving Texts;— 


TEXTS (129-131). 

Those people who assert the above view should be addressed as 
FOLLOWS;—[When the Blue and other thinos evolve out of 
the .said Sound] Does—or does not—the Sound abandon 
its Sound-form and take up the Blue and other forms ?—Ip 
IT is the first alternative {tsat it dobs abandon its 
oivN form) that is accepted, then the Sound becomes 
deprived of its imperishability,—^inasmuct: as its 
previous form has become dbsteoyed. —If the second 
alternative is accepted, then, on the COONmOK 
of the Blue and other things, even the deaf 
should have the clear perception of 
THE Sound-form.—(129-131) 

COJIMENTARY. 

Ih the World regai-ded aa * of the Essence of Sound’,—‘ Shohdamaya ’— 
in the -sense that sometunes it takes the form of the modification of Sound t 
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Or in the sense thot sometimes it is produced from Sound.—as in tlie case 
of the expression ‘annoniayd^ prdwdA ’ (‘Life is of the essence of food’), 
the affix ‘ Mwjaf' denotes ratise (the meaning being tlwt Food is the cause 

of Life) ? . . . , 

The first nltemntiv'e cannot be right; as the said * modification 
itself is not possible. Because when Bmhmatx who is ‘ of the essonce of 
Sound ’ takw the form of the Bhio and t»tlK*r tliitigH, does It—or does it not 
—abandon its own iwristine Soimd-fonu ? If the former alternative l>o 
(m^pt«d—that It does abandon its pristiim Sound-fonn.—then there would 
be an ond to the view tliat it is ‘ mthout beginniiig and end *, that is, 
imperishable, indestructible; as there would bo a destruction of tlte [pristine 
the second alternative be accepted,—tlwt It does not abandon its 
pristine form,—tliou, at the time tliat Blue is cognised by the deaf person, 
lie should have the i>erception of Sound also j as the cognition of f^ouud 
would be non-diflerent from the cognition of Blue. This argument may bo 
fonnulatod as followsWhen one thing is aon*diffei’ent from anotlier,— 
if one is cognised, the otlier becomes also cognised,—as when the Blno is 
cognised, the essence of that same Blue becomes also cognisedSound is 
non-difforent from Blue; lienc*o this is a reason based on the nature of 
things.—If it were not so, iimsmuch as the conditions for better or 
worse would differ in the two (Sound and Blue), they could not be recognised 
as of tlie essence of the other. Tliis would l)e an argument against the con* 
elusion (of the otlier jiarty).—(120-131) 


This some argument Is set forth in greater detail, in the following 
Text!— 


TEXT (132). 

[It would be as asserted above] because all thinos (agoordino 
TO YOU) EXIST PRIMARILY IN THE FOBit OF SoUND ; AND IF 
THE Sound-form is not abandoned, there can be no 
iioDiFiCATioN (evolution).- (132) 

(X)MJIEXTARY. 

' Yina' here stands for * yaamSt *, becouw,—you hold tliat priinurily 
the World is of the natiuv of >9oimrf. 

The second line explains wliy it would be a.s asserted.—(132) 

Qtusiion —“ What if the World remains primarily of tlie essence of 
Sound ? " 

The Answer is provided by the following Text:— 
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TEXT (133). 

The identitv (of Sound) Blue and other things being vot 
fiffumlive (but real),—\ ray should not there be cognition 
OF Sound AT THE TIME THAT THE Blue AND OTHER 
THINGS ARE .COGNISED ?— (133) 

COMMENTARY. 

Identil}/ of Blue, etc. —i.o. with Sowul. 

At (lie time that tlte Blue and other things are cognised; —that is, imdor 
tlie circxinwtaaices wlwn Blue, etc. arc coguisod;— wfit/ shoxdd not there be 
cognition of Sound ?—that i« to «ay, Souud also fiUBlliiig all the conditioiw 
of perceptibility, it is only right tliat there sboxild be i>ercoption of it, 
just os there is of Blue and other things.—(133) 

TEXT (134). 

If there WERE NO COGNITION OF IT (SoUND), THEN THERE SHOULD BE 
NONE OF THE BLUE AND OTHER THINGS ALSO ; BECAUSE BOTH 
ARE OF THE SAME ESSENCE. In CASE THEY HAD DIFFERENT 
PROPERTIES, THERE WOULD BE AB-SOLUTK DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN THEM.—(134) 

CO.MMENTAKY. 

If you do not admit of the Cognition of Sound (at the time of tlxe 
cogmtioii of the Blue, eto.) then there would be the absiu'dity of there being no 
cognition of the Blue, etc. alao, just as there ts none of Sound;— becattse botJt- 
are of the same essence; —that is, Blue and the reet ore of the same natxue 
fui Sound. Otherwise, if the Blue, eto. be held to have properties different 
from those of Soimd, it would Itave to be admitted that the two ivre absolutely 
and entirely different.'^(134) 

The following Text explains wl\v it would be so ;— 

TEXT (135). 

What indicates difference among a number op things is the 

PRESENCE OP INCOMPATIBLE PROPERTIES ; OTHERWISE, NO 
DIFFERENOB COULD EVEN BE ASSUMED AMONG DIVERSE 
INDIVIDUALS.—(135) 

COJDIENTARY. 

It cannot be right for any one object to bo perceix’od and not pwceived 
at the same time and by tlie same person ; if it were, then, the object would 
cease to be one. Otlierwise, if, even in the presence of incompatible proi:)erties. 
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tliCT© were one nerw, then even that tUfference which ia aiwsiuned and acceptwl 
M sitbaisting among the Jar and other things would not bo possible.—The term 
*«-«« ’ is meant to imply that it is not in the form of Um/wwin onli/ that 
there would be no diversity; because the established view is that wliile Brahman 
rests witliin Itself, there is no diversity in It; as divcrsUt/ is appertenant to 
fHodification ,—For instance, wlwn Brahman is held to be ‘ \nthout beginning 
and ond ’, It is not in the form of such things as the Jar and the like,—b>it 
in the form of the Supreme Self. Tlie Jar and other tilings are actually seen 
to be luidergoing origination and destruction and to bo occupying limiteil 
place and time. 

The absiutlity has been urged above (in Text 131) against tlio othor 
party—that the deef would clearly pwrceive Sound (wlieu lie jierceives the 
Blue and other things). Tlus should be understood to be applicable to the 
other party only if tlie fonn of Brahman is regarded as fulfilling the conditions 
of perceptibility.—The absurdity is not applicable if Brahman is held to be 
. extremely subtile and beyond the reach of the Senses.—But in tliat case the 
objection to be urged should be that (if Sound be not perceived, then) the 
Blue, etc. also woul<l not be perceived, as these ore of the same nature as 
Soimd; andintliat case there could be no such generalisation ns that ‘ordinni'y 
men perceive only that much of things as is liable to origination and 
destruction ’. 

The following argument might be mged here;—“Just on according to 
you (Bauddha) the monuntariness, though not different from Blue, etc., is 
not cognised wlien these latter are cognised,—*so, in tlio same maimer, thei'o 
would be no cognition of Sound 

This is not right; it is not true that momentarinegs is not cognised 
when Blue, etc. are cognised; what does happen is that even thougli 
momentarinua is actually apprehended by the non*conceptual Cognition, 
yet it is said to be not tl^niUly cwjniaed, because of tlie im^KNntion 
upon it of other qualities, through Illusion. So that, no fur os tlie man’s 
general indefinite apprehension is concerned, it i» duly apprcliended; but it 
is )ioi appreJttndtd in so far as its well*defined cognition is concerned ; and 
as referring to distinct forms of the cognition (definite and indefinite), both 
cliaracters—of being apprtJtended and not-apprdtended —are quite compatible. 
—In the case of yoiw theorj*, however, such apprthtmion and non-appreJi6>mon 
of Sound (at tlie time of pcrceiNing Blue, etc.) cannot bo right; because you 
regard all cognitions as equally detenninate and well-defined ; so that Sound 
a'ould be definite!}’ apprehended in its complete form by a single cognition ; 
and tliere would be no aspect of it which would remain tuA-apprihendtd. 
This lias been thus asserted—“ How can that aspect of it wliich is not 
defimtely apprehended by weli>define<I cognitions—form the object of these 
latter ? ’’—If some cognition is admitted by yon to bo undefined and non- 
conceptual, then you should not make such an assertion as tlio following— 
“ There is no cogmtiou in the world which is not associatecl with words 
In this case too, tlie reason adduced (by you) that “ Tilings are associated 
with the form of W^ord-Sound ”—^would not be true, and as a result of Mus, 
tliore being no proof, any attempt to prove the fact of all things being 
of the e»ience of Sound would be entirely baseless. 
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Flirt l)€>r, AHrcgimlx niomenlarineas of things, it is actitally ostablishocl 
by nieiins of pi-oofs; and oxen though thus duly apprehended, it is spoken 
of tvs nol dtfiniteiy cof/nisetl. As regards the fact of Tilings being of tlio 
esseiK-<‘ of Sound liowever,—by what proof is it established that it could be 
admitted in thu same iminnex' as momenlarinesa is admitted ?—(135) 

The following Text proceeds to set forth anotlier method of criticising 
the * ScMind * theory 


TEXT (13G). 

Ip the one ‘.Sound-essence* be held to be different with each 

INDIVIDUAL ThINC, THEN ALL ThINOS WOULD OCCUPY THE 
SAJIB POINT IN SPACE AND WOULD BE COONISED IN ONE AND 
THE SAME FORM.— (136) 

COMMENTAKY. 

Wlien (according to you) tiie ' Soimd-cssence ’ imdergoes modification, 
dt>es it become different with each object, or not ?—If the view is tliat it 
dooH not beoonie different, then all tilings. Blue and the rest, should occupy 
the Kaioi" point in space. That they should occupy tlie some point in space 
is said only by way of illustration. Time, inodificationa, fimctions and 
oonditions also are meant to lie included. The Oognition,—appeaiunce (in 
O(»ns(-iousncs.s)—also would be in one and the same form ; as all tilings. Blue 
and tlu) I'est, would be uou-different from tlie one osseuce of Souttd. —(130) 


TEXT (137). 

If (on the other hand) it differs with each individual (thing), 
THEN Brahman becomes many, —^as having a form which is 

DIVERSE AND OF THE NATURE OF SEVERAL THINOS,—JUST 
LIKE THE DIVERSITY OF INDIVIDUALS.— (137) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the ‘ Sound-essence' is admitted to differ with each indixidual, 
thmi Brahtnan becomes tnany ;—os fiaving a form vtiilch io diverse and of tfie 
tuUtue of several things ; i.e. one whose nature—character—is diverse and of 
tlio natiu^ of several tilings;—and yet Bralwian is held to be one. Thus 
yoiu* theory goes directly against your own tenet.—(137) 

The Autlior states another objection (to the «Sou7ul-t/ieory)—in the 
following Text:— 
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TEXT (138). 

Ip Things consisted of eternal ‘ Sound they also would be 

ETERNAL ; AND HENCE AS THINGS WOULD BE ACCOMPLISHED 
SIMDLTAKBOUSLY WITH THE SoUND, NO * JIODIFICATION ' 

WOULD BE COMPATIBLE.— (138) 

COMMKN'TARY. 

7/ Things contitUd of elemalSound,-^.e. if thfy wore of tlie kaiiic iwtun^ 
M ot«mal Sound,—i.e. if Sound constitutes tluj very essence of the Workl, 
—tiien Things Also should be held to be eternnl; nnd hence os at oil times 
UiO Things wuld bs aecomplislisd shnultantousiy idth on nccotmt of 

tlieir being so ocoomplisljed,—it is not pfwsible for them to be of tlie 
of * modifications ‘ Tat * stands for ‘ lasmSt Heuft, 

Or the ‘simultaneity’ meant may be tliat of oil such tilings os the Bins 
and the like.—(138) 

Qxustion —“ Even if things are accomplislied simultaneously, why should 
not tiiey be tnodifications Y ” 

The Answer is supplied by tlie following Text:— 

TEXT (J3J)). 

There could be ‘ modification ’ only ip there were disappearance 

OP ONE FORM FOLLOWED BY THE APPEARANCE OP ANOTHER 
FORM,—AS IS POUND TO BE THE CA.SE WITH CLAY AND 
OTHER THINGS :—^IT OOULD NOT BE POSSIBLE HOWEVER 
IF ALL APPEARED WITHOUT SEQUENCE 
(SIMULTANEOUSLY).— (139) 

COMMENTARY. 

In a thing in regard to which tliere was no * Sequence however, ‘ modi* 
fication * would not be possible ; tlie term * ‘ however *, in to be constnied 

with ‘ akrantS *.—From tins it follows tliat it cannot be right to regard Things 
a» ' consisting of Sound tlirough ‘ modification—(139) 

The following Text proceod.s to show tliat the other altoruotive, cannot 
be maintained;— 

TEXT (140). 

If the World be regarded as * conslsting op Sound ’ in the form 
OP ‘ Product ' (not eternal),—even so, as Sound would 

BE UNMODIFIABLB, THEBE OOULD BE NO SEQUENTIAL 

appearance.— (140) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even so, as Sound is eternal (ex hypotfiosi), and lienee ttnmodi/iable ,— 
it is not possible for the Products to npi>oar sequentially; in fact, all things 
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KhoiiUl f*iiuiiltanooiixly, iw boin;; tho effects of equally perfect cause 

«f un‘»bstnKt«l patouey. In fmt, the apijenrnuce of effects is dolayed only 
when there is S4mm imperfection in the Cmwe ; if the Cause is perfect, thwefore, 
fur what wouUl the effect wait, and lienee not appear simultaneously ?—(140) 


TEXT (141). 

If, fkom Sound which is op one form always, onBRSE forms are 

PRODUCED, THEN HOW IS IT THAT THE WoRLD IS SPOKEN OF AS 
‘ EVOLVED * IN THE FORM OF THE Object 1— (141) 


COMMENTARY. 

FurtlH'r, if it is admitted tliat out of Sound, which is of ono form only, 
various diverse forms are pro<lueetl,—then it will not be true to say that 
‘ JiraJonan evolves into the form of the Object ’; because it is not ri^t that 
when a dirtereut thing is protlucc*d, one thing should evolvo ovit of another 
in tlmt form, without actiuilly entering into tliat form itself.—^Thus the 
Proposition set up by the other Party cannot be maintained in any way 
at all.—(141) 

Another reason ])ut forward (in support of the view' tliat the World is 
produced out of Souml) is—’* bectiuse all things ai*e ])emieated with Sound- 
fonns” ; tlu» followingToxt procewls to show tlmt this Keason is ‘unproven *, 
‘ Inadmissible ’:— 

TEXTS (142-143). 

In the CASE OP SUCH DIVERSE THINOS AS THE JaR, THE PaIL AND THE 
LIKE, IT IS FOUND THAT ALL OF THEM ARB OF THE NATURE OP CUtl/, 

WHICH DIFFERENTIATES THEM FROM ^VLLTHAT IS NOT-ClaY J AND 
ON THE BASIS OF THLS IT LS A-SSUMED THAT IN ALL THESE 
THERE SUB.SLSTS THE ONE ‘ CLAY-NATURE ’ NO SUCH 
NATURE HOWEVER IS PERCEIVED IN THE CASE OF 
SUCH THIN<?S AS THE BUie, THE Ycllow AND SO 
FORTH ; HENCE THE ASSUMPTION OP ANY 

SUCH one nature as is preclusive of 
ATT, that is not-Sound would 

BE ABSOLUTELY BASELESS.— 

(142-143) 


COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, there can be no one coniprehensiv© notion of all 
things ; everytliing has its owm specific character, and thereby differentiated 
from homogoneoiU as well as heteiogoucous things; whenever they are 


I 
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regarded as permeated by a oommon character, it is only on assumption 
based upon the fact of tliat character serving to differentiate them from such 
other things as are heterogeneoxis; for instance, in the case of sucli things ns 
the Jar the Oup and the Pail, etc.—even though these are reaUy distinct from 
each other,—the common character of ‘Qay’ is assumed, on tixe basis of 
the exclusion of all that is nd-Clay. Even this assumed ‘ uaiformness 
consisting of being permeated by tiie nature of Sound, is not possible m tlie 
of the »-hing ft ia question,—such as, the Blue, the Yellow and tlxe like ; 
because we do not perceive the Sound-character in the Blue, the Yellow 
and such things; and when you do not perceive sxich a uniform character in 
them, how can it be assumed that, being permeated by Sound-duiracter U 
due to the preclusion of what vi not of the nature of Sound t Thus the 
assumption is entirely baseless and hence the reason is ‘ uixproven 
‘ Inadmissible’.—(142>143) 


It has been urged (under Text 136) that “all things would occupy 
the same point in space and would bo cognised in one and the same form ; 
—the following Text raises an objection from the point of view of tlxe other 
party:— 


TEXT (144). 

If rr BE wTer.n that—" Brahman in ns essence remains ever tin* 

DIPTERENTIATED ; IT IS ONLY UNDER DISTURBANCE DUB TO 
lOKORANCB TEAT PEOPLE REGARD IT AS DIVERSE ".— (144) 


COMMENTARY. 

The following view might be urged by the Opponwit:—"The one 
Principle of BraJunan remains always undt^ersTUioisd,—essentially xmmodified; 
in reality, there is no modification of It; what happens is tlxat people having 
their minds and eyes clouded by tlie darkness of Ignorance, regard It as 
djoerse, in such forms as the BfttC and the like. This has been thus declared ;— 
‘ Even thoxigh Ak&sha (Space) is pure, yet obsessed by darkness, people 
come to regard it as limited and made up of div^«ificd parts; in the same 
manner, though Brahman is immortal and xmmodifiable, yet It appears to 
be sullied by Nescience and hence diversely modified —^Undw the oirexun* 
stances, there would be no such absurdity as all things occupying the same 
point in Space; because in reality all things are non-entities, therefore 
there would be diversity in their cognitions also,—the diversity being due to 
the oscillations of Nescience".—(144) 

The above argument is answered by the following Texts:— 
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TEXT8 (145-146). 

Even sf), wtiat ls ACTrALLV PERCEn'ED in the form of Blue and the 

REST BY PER.SONS TRAMELLED BY NESCIENCE WHICH FORM SERVES AS 
THE BASIS OF RBJECTIKO AND ACQUIRING CERTAIN THINGS, 

—APART FROM THAT FORM, ^VHAT IS THERE IN THE 

FORM OF * Brahman unperceived, which 

COUIiD BE COGNISED AS * EXISTING BY PER¬ 
SONS WHOSE SUED HAS RISEN ABOVE (THE 
SHACKLES OF NeSCIBNCE) ?—(145-146) 

COMMENTARY. 

The existence of the cognisable tiling can be established only by means 
of Proofs (Means of Cognition); there is however no proof for (means of 
cognising) the existence of Brahman as postulated. For instance. It cannot 
be proved by Perception, as Brahman does not appear in any form other 
than the Blue and tlie rest as the basis of such activity as rejecting and 
acquiring and when It does not appear at all (in any pure form of Its 
o\ni). how could It )>e cognised as exieting. by persons whose minds have 
ri.sen (above the sliackles of Nescience) and are centred on tlie i>ath of 
Reason ?—(145-140) 


TEXTS (147-148). 


The UNDIFFERENTIATED BrAHMAN CANNOT BE PROVED BY PERCEPTION, 
BECAUSE It NEVER APPEARS IN THAT FORM;—AND AS NOTHING 
CAN BE PRODUCED FROM WHAT K ETERNAL, THERE CAN BE NO 
PrOBANS in THE FORM OF AN EFFECT (WHICH COULD LEAD TO 

THE Inference of Brahman) ; and as the very existence 
OF THE Thing itself (Brahman) is still unproved, 

NO CHARACTER OP ITS OWN COULD SERVE AS THE 

Probans leading to the Inference (of the said 
Brahman) ; and apart from these two, there 
CAN BE no Probans which oould prove the 
existence (of Bro^Tnon).—(147-148) 


COMMENTARY. 

The following might be urged (by the otlier party):—" The said 
Brahman is proved by Its own cognition, since it is of the nature of 
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ConsciouHness itself. For instance, Braliman Itself is light, beoaiise It is 
of the essence of Sound, and because it is of the nature of Intelligence.” 

Tliis however is contrary to our o^m experience; for instance, even 
wlien one has his mind wandering elsewhere, when looking with his eyes 
upon Ck»Iour, one has such non-determiuate perception of the Blue and 
suoli things as is free from verbal expression ; tliis is going to be explaine<l 
in detail later on. 

This also sets aside wliat has been asserted as to tliere being no cogni¬ 
tion in the world which is not associated with words 

From all this it follows that tkt undifftre>%tiat€d Brah»)ian of tlie essence 
of Sound cannot be proved by Perception. 

Nor can It be proved by Inference. If there were w Inference (of 
Brahman) it could he based on a Probans in the form of an Effect (of that 
Brahnum), or in that of the ncdure of Brahman Itself.—As for mere Non> 
aptMTohension, it can have only negation for its object, and can have no 
influence upon an affinnation (siich as that of the Existence of BmA»>an).— 
Now, tliere can be no Probans in the form of an Effect, because no effect 
can proceed from what is eternal; because any fruitful action—either con¬ 
secutive or concurrent—would be repugnant to the very nature of the eternal 
Tlung.—Nor can there bo a Probans in the sliape of the nature of Brahnan 
Itself ; because the Thing itself, in tlie form of Brahtnan, is still not eetablislied; 
and so long as the Thing itself has not been eetablislied, no nature or 
character of it can be eetablislied independently by Itself. 

It might be iwged that there may be some other Probans (apart from tlie 
two just mentioned).—In ansu'er to this, it is added— Apart from tlieee, etc.; 
—i.e. apart from Nature and Effect, there is nothing that can prove your 
Probandum; as no other Probans would be invariably concomitant with it; 
and wliat is not invariably concomitant cannot serve os a Probans ; for, if it 
<Iid, it would lead to absurditiee. 

It has been asserted that Things ai'O associated with Sound-forms;— 
sucli asso^tion has not been proved, and is absolutely false; and as such 
cannot prove the fact of Braliman being really of the essence of Soimd. 

Nor can such a Braliman bo proved by Scripture; as the character of 
* Scripture * itself is uncertain. 

‘ Non-appreliension ’ also is a sort of Indication (Probans); but tliat 
is included under what has been mentioned already as ‘ Nature *.—Nor 
can tliis ‘ Non-apprehension ’ serve to prove Existence ; and it is Elxistcnce 
tliat is desired to bo proved; this is what is meant by the plirase—m&tcA 
co\M prove the exietence of Brahman. —(147-148) 

Further, you must understand that Brahman is not capable of bringing 
alxiut even mere Ckignition; and being so incapable, Its form turns out to 
bo tliat of mere non-entity. A fiu'ther elucidation of this is supplied 
in the following Text;— 
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TEXT (149-150). 

All Consciousness must be consecuti\'E, as it most follow the order 

OF SEQUENCE OF THE OBJECTS COQNLSED ; IF IT WERE NOT SO, 

ITS EFFECT IN THE FORM OF COONITTON WOULD COME ABOUT 
SIMULTANBOUSLY.—Hence even in the epfect in the 
FORM OF * Cognition’, there is nothing, apart 
FROM THE REJBCTINO AND ACQUIRING, ^VHIOH COULD 
BE ^VITBr^N THE POWERS OF Brahman ; so that It 

BECOMES REDUCED TO THE POSITION OF THE 

* Son ofthe Barren Woman — (149-150) 

COMMENTARY. 

All tlus has been proved under the section deftling with ‘God’ (in 
Text 89). 

‘ Tatah param *, ‘ apart from tiuxt ’i,e. otlier than the Blue and other 
tlungs which form the basis of the acts of rejecting and acquiring. —Or the 
term ‘ tatah ’ may be taken as the re-assertion of the Conclusion; the meaning 
being that ‘ it is somethiug apart from the Blue and other things which form 
the basis of the acts of Rejecting and Acquiring*. —Or tlie term ‘ tatah ’ *Day 
be taken as the re-assertion of the Conclusion, in the form ‘ therefore it is 
true, real 

The position of the ‘ Son of the Barren Woman ’for regardii^g tlie 
’ Son of the Barron Woman ’ as a non-entity, there is no reason apart from the 
fact of lus being incapable of effective action.—(U9-150) 

The following might bo uiged “ The said easenco of Supreme BraJunan 
is perceived only by such Yogins {Mystics) as have their mind aided by 
Merit leading to Prosperity and Highest Good ”. 

This also is not possiblethis is what is shovm by the following 
Text!— ■ 

TEXT (151). 

For THE same rea.son even Mystics \vith their ‘chain of pure 

CONSCIOUSNESS ’ DO NOT KNOW THAT FORM OF Brahman ; AS 
THE NECESSARY CONNECTION COULD BE POSSIBLE ONLY 
AFTER AN ACTION OP THE COGNITION ITSELF.— (161) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the Mystic had operated upon the cognition born of mystic commiinion, 
tlien it might be admitted that l^tystics perceive that form of Brahman. As 
it is, howevw, in the manner sho^vn above, no such operation is possible; 
hence this \*iew cannot be right. 

The following might be urged:—" \N’hen Mystics perceive that form of 
Brahman, it is not through the ap[>earauce of cognition relating to it j as 
apart from tliat, neither the M>’Stic nor the mj’stic cognition has any 
existence; what happens is that during the mystic state. Mystics perceive 
It as their own self, in the form of Light effulgent 
9 
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The answor to this is as followsIf it is so, then it lias to be explained 
what the Brahman’s form is prior to the mystic state. If It is always of 
the form of Light effulgent, then there can be no state which is not-myatic ; 
as ex AypoiAesi, Brahman is ever of the nature of the effulgent light of Self; 
so that the Liberation of all beings would be accomplished without effort. 

It is possible that the following might be urged:—“Just as for you, 
Buddhists, during the state of Dream and the like, the Cognition, though one, 
appears in a variegated form,—so the Brah m a n also, even though one, 
appears diverse to persons whoso chain of cognitions is not pure, through 
Ignorance.” 

That cannot be right; because as a matter of fact, apart from Brahman^ 
there are none whose ‘ Clioin ’ is not pure, to whom the said form could appear 
as stated. 

“ Brahman appears, by Itself, in that form.” 

In that case, no Liberation would be possible; because Brahman is 
always of the nature of one single Cognition. As for \is (Buddhists), 
Liberation is quite possible, as at that stage, there appears a distinct pure 
O^nition. 

Further, for you, apart from Brahman, there can be no Ignorance or 
Illusion und<w whose influence the BraJumn would appear in tlie said form. 
And on account of Illufdon being non-separate from It, it would bo well-said 
that * under tlio influence of that Illusion, Braliman appears as Itself in that 
form * I 

It might be stud that—" When it is said that ‘ It becomes cognised 
under the influenoo of Ignorance *, what is meant is that It is'of the nature 
of Ignorance (or Illusion).” 

If so, then the implication is all the clearer that there can bo no Libera¬ 
tion : when the Eternal One Brahman has the nature of Ignorance, there 

be no cessation of that Ignorance, which forms the essence of BroAtnan,— 
by virtue of which cessation there could be Liberation. 

If then. Ignorance is admitted to be something apart from Brahman, 
—^von so, it could not produce any effect upon Brahman, which is eternal 
ftn d hence not susceptible to any addition to Its qualities. So that it cannot 
be right to assert t^t Its appearance (in Ckignition) is due to the influence 
of Ignorance; and thus there being no connection betw-een Ignorance and 
Brahman, there can be no Birth and Rebirth, —Nor can it be right to assert 
that “ It could be described as being neither real nor unreal ” ; because all 
fbinga must foIl wlthin one or the other of these two ; otlienvise it would not be 
a Thing (Entity) at all. Nor will it be right to say that " it is because of its 
being a Noa-ertfify that it is cognised in that form ” as such an explanation 
woxild lead to absurdities.-—If, even in that state, it is called a * State * 
or ' Conditionin the sense that its nature is capable of fniitful action,— 
we have nothing to say against that. 

As for us (Buddhists), Ignorance (or Illusion) is only the Disposition 
of wrongful Attachment (or Yearning); and this Disposition is called 
a ‘ Faculty *; and this Faculty is only of the Essence of CJognition 
in the form of a ‘ Cause ’. Hence what happens is that each preceding 
Cognition,—which is of the nature of Ignorance and serves as a Cowse,— 
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is followed by a succeeding Cognition, wliich is of the natwe of its Effect 
and has within itself the traces of wrongful attachment; and under such 
circumstances, it is only right that tliere should appear a Cognition in the 
form under discussion, due to the influence of Ignorance.—Thi.s Ignorance 
is duly removed by Mystic Practices,—through the process of succeeding 
moments endowed with gradually increasing degrees of inefficiency (in the 
Ignorance),—and there appears a series of pure Cognitions and consequent 
Liberation; so that the process of ‘ Bondage and Liberation ’ becomes duly 
established on a reasonable basis. 

Tliis is not possible under your tlieory; as Bralunan, being Eternal 
and One, cannot have two * states ’ (of Ignorance and Liberation),—and 
because the said Bra/mian is one, tlie Liberation of one mam would m ea n 
the Liberation of all men; and the non-liberation (Bondage) of one would 
mean the Bondage of all. 

Nor is there any proof for the fact of Erahman being of the nature of 
* the Light of Self during the non-mt/stic state. The Cognition that proves 
anything is of the nature of ‘ Light' and hence recognised as ' self-cognised ’. 
The * Soimd-self ’ however is never found to be cognised in all cognitions,— 
os has been already mentioned before.—Thus then, if it is admitted that 
dxiring the * non-mystic * state. Brahman is not of the native of the ‘ Light 
of Self *,—even so, it will have to be explained how the * Light of Self ’ which, 
thus, would not be previously existent, comes about subsequently during 
the * mystic state in the Brahtnan, without latter having abandoned 
Its previous form and character. 

From all this it follows that your doctrine of * Sound-Brahman * is ab¬ 
solutely wrong. Wo desist from further expatiation on this point.-~(151) 

With the following Text, the Author applies the previously-detailed 
objections to this doctrine also:— 

TEXT (152). 

This doctaine op * Brahman ’ also is sbuz^aa to the doctrine 
OF THE * Evolution from Primordial Matter ’; and the 
objections urged against this latter SHOULD BE 
undebstood to be applicable to the former 
ALSO.— (162) 

COMMENTARY. 

The objection may be stated thus:—‘ The World cannot be the effect 
of Sound,—^because it exists,—like the cognition of the Cause; hence what 
is meant to be the Cause cannot be the Cause,—because it cannot be so 
proved,—like tlie other Self*,—and so on.—(152) 


End of the Chapter on the Doctrine of * Sound-Brahman *. 



CHAPTER VI. 


Doctnne of the ‘ Pwnisa ’—Spint—Personality—as ‘ Cause ’ 

of the World. 

With the following Text, tlie Author introduces the doctrine of tlie 
‘ Vedavddin ’ (Follower of tlve Veda):— 


TEXTS (153-154). 

Ot tte rs, aOWBVSB, POSTULATE THE ‘ PUED§A * (SPIRIT), SMILAB IN 
OHAEACTBB TO * GODAS THE CAUSE OP THE WoBLD,—THEIR 
MTwn BEING SWAYED BY AN ILL-CONCEIVED DOCTRINE. 

THUS * Spirit ’ has his powers such as do not 

CEASE EVEN IN REGARD TO THE DISSOLUTION OF 
AT-T. things ; HE IS THE CAUSE OP ALL BORN 
THINGS, lUST AS THE SPIDEB IS OF THE 

Cobwebs.— (154) 

COMMENT ARY. 

These people state their doctrine os follows:—“The Pttrufa, SpirU,e,\oQa is 
the Caxise of the creation, sustenance and dissolution of tlie whole world ; his 
powers do not cecue even in reffard to Dieeolution, Tliis has been thus dccloiwl 
—* As the Spider is the cause of the cobwebs, the Lunar Gem of water, and 
tho Banyan Tree of its offshoots,—so is tlie Spirit the Oa\iso of all born tilings *; 
—and again ‘ The Spirit alone is all tlus, the past, and also the future 

Sitnilar in cftaracUr to Qod ;—i.o. He lias qualities equal to those of God; 
inasmuch as both ore the ‘efficient cause’ of the creation, sustenance 
AnH dissolution of the universe; tlxe only difference betxveen these two 
{SpiTit and Ood) is that those wlio regard Ood as the Cause of the World 
postulate otlxer things also like tlie Soul and such things, ns tho ‘ constituent 
and other kinds of Caxiso (God being only the ‘ efficient ‘ cause),—wliile 
those who regard ' Spirit ’ as tlie Cause of tlie world, posit tlxe Spirit alone 
as tho sole cause {efficient as well as constituent) ; but the character of being 
the efficient cause of creation, sustenance and dissolution is common to 
both doctrines.— They have their mind swayed by an ifl-conceioed doctrine; 
i.e. their mind is xmder the inSuence of a doctrino which is xvroogly 
conceived. 

The term ‘ Cni^ndbha' stands for the iSptder.—(16S-164) 

With tlxe following Text, the Author proceeds to set forth tho objections 
against this doctrine :— 
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TEXT (155). 

The refutation op thk also is to be set forth, in the same 

MANNER AS THAT OF * GOD ’ : FOR WHAT PURPOSE DOES THIS 

* Spirit ’ perform such an act (as the creating , etc. 

OF THE WORLD) ?—(155) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ lahvaravat ’—is to be construed a« * laiivarasya iva ‘ as in tlie case 
of God 

Tliis refutation is to be stated thus:—‘ The Spirit cannot be the Cause 
of born tilings,—because He is Himself devoid of birth,—like the sky-lotus ; 
otherwise all things would come into existence simultaneously ’.—[This is 
exactly the same argtunont that lias been put fonvard against * God % under 
Text 87, above]. 

If the upholders of the Spirit put forward the same arguments tliat 
iiave been put forward by otliers in proof of ‘ God ’,—then tlie same fallacies 
—of being ‘ unproven ’ and tho rest—tliat liave been shown in tlie latter 
should be applied to the former also. 

The Text mentions anotlier line of objection also—For what purpose, 
etc. —The activity of all intelligent beings is found to bo prompted by some 
purpose; lienee it lias to bo explained for wliat purpose tho Spirit performs 
such an act as tliat of creating tho world.—(155) 


TEXTS (156-157). 

If he does rr because he is prompted by another Beino, then he 
CAN not be self-sufficient (independent).—If he does it 
THRO uaH compassion, then he should mare the World 
absolutely happy. When he is pound to have 

CREATED people BESET WITH MKERY, POVERTY, 

SORROW AND OTHER TROUBLES,—WHERE CAN 
HIS CO.MPAS.SION BE PERCEIVED ?— (156-157) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the Spirit docs all this, even though liimself unwilling to do so, because 
ho is prompted by another Being in the sliape of God and the like,—then 
tho ‘ self-sufficiency ’ tliat lias been postulated for him disappesaa.—It it 
were through compassion tliat lie did it, for tho purpose of lielping others, 
then he would not inako it full of such dire miseries as those of Hell, 
etc.,—he would make it entirely happy.—(130-167) 
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TEXT (158). 

FcrSTHBB, WASMirCH AS, PRIOR TO CREATION, THE OBJECTS OF COM¬ 
PASSION WOULD NOT BE THERE,—THERE COULD NOT BE EVEN 

THAT Compassion through the presence of which 
THE OeDAINBB is ASSUMED.— (158) 

COMMENTARY. 

Flirther, prior to creation,—there is no entity towards whom ho would 
be corapa-viionate:—and through the presence of this ‘compassion*, the 
Ordainer—Creator—is assumed.—(158) 

TEXT (159). 

Nob should he ever bbino about the Dissolution of those Beings 
who would be ALWAYS PROSPEROUS. If IN SO DOING, HE 
BE REGARDED AS DEPENDENT UPON THE * UNSEEN FOBOB * 

(OF Destiny), then his * self-sufficiency ' 

CEASES.— (159) 

COMMENTARY. 

If be created people through oompctssion, and they were always liappy, 
—then why should ho bring about their dissolution ? The sense is that if he 
has to bring shout Dissolution, he should bring about the Dissolution ol 
only such Beings as are miserable and imbecile.—It might be urged that^— 
“ He makes people happy or unhappy in accordance with their Dttiiny, 
in the shape of Merit and Demerit —Tliat cannot be right; as in tliat 
case his ‘self-sufficiency*—^which has boon postulated,—ttwwW ctase. One 
who is himself endowed with power does not depend upon an>*tlung else; 
if one is wanting in power, then the creation of the world itself might be 
attributed to That on which he is dependent; and in that case He would 
cease to be the ‘ Cause *.—(159) 

TEXT (160). 

Then again, why should he make himself dependent upon that 
Destiny, which is oonduoive to suffsbing and pain ? In 

FACT, FULL OF UEROY AS HE IS, THE RIGHT COURSE FOB TTTM 
WOULD BE TO IGNORE THAT DeSTINY. —(160) 

COMMENTARY. 

It may be granted that he is de|[>endent upon the ‘ Unsem Force ’ (of 
Destiny). Even so, it is not right for the merciful Being to make himself 
dependent upon such Destiny—in the form of Merit and Demerit,—as leads 
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to pain and suffering; on the contrary, he should totally disregard such 
Destiny, if he is influenced (in his activity) by Mercy and Oorapassion . 
merciful persons do not seek for such causes as bring about suffering; because 
tl\e sole motive beliind their actions consists in the desire to remove the 
sufferings of others.—(IftO) 

TEXT (161). 

If the FUNOTIONIN’O of the Spimt be said to be fob purposes of 
‘Amusement’, then he would not be his own master 

BEOABDINO THAT AMUSEMENT, AS HE WOULD BE DEPEN¬ 
DENT UPON THE VARIOUS IMPLEMENTS OF THAT AmUSE- 
MBNT,—JUST LIKE A CHILD.— (161) 

COMMENTARY. 

If it be held that “ He creates the world, not through Compassion,—^but 
for purposes of * Amusement * ”,—tl»at also cannot be right. As, in that 
case, in the matter of bringing about this * Amusement he would not be 
* self-sufficient’,—^being dependent upon such diverse implements of Amuse¬ 
ment as creation, sustenance and dissolution (of the world).—(161) 


TEXTS (162-163). 

If he had THE POWER TO CREATE THEM, HE WOULD HAVE CREATED, AT 
ONE AND THE SAME TIME, ALL THE IMPLEMENTS CONDUCIVE TO THE 
PLEASURE TO BE ACCOMPUSHED BY THE * AMUSEMENT ’.—If HE 
DID NOT HAVE THAT PO\VBR IN THE BBOINNINO, THEN HE 
COULD NOT HAVE IT FOR CREATING THEM CONSECUTIVE¬ 
LY BiTHEE. Because for an indivisible thing, 

IT 13 NOT POSSIBLE TO HAVE POWEB AND 
ALSO TO BE WITHOUT PoWER.— (162-163) 


COMMENTARY. 

Further, those various implements of Amusement that are tliere,—if 
he has the power to create them, then he shotild create them all at the same 
time; if he does not have tliat power in the beginning, then he could not 
create them subsequently, one by one either ; as the * powerless condition ’ 
would be there still; it is not possible for one and the same thing to have 
the power and not to have the poww—to do a certain act—at one and the 
same time,—the two, power and absence of power, being mutxially exclusive. 

The arguments that have been urged before against the doctrine of 
Ood,-^.g. why does He undertake such an operation m creation and so 
fortlL—are applicable to this doctrine also. 

This also disposes of the following arguments set forth by Prashasta^ 
mati :—“ God undertakes activity for the purpose of helping others. Jxist 
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as a oortain sage, who lias Juvd all his own pxirposos accomi)lwhed and henco 
for whom there is notiung to be done for either acquiring what is desirable 
or avoiding what is not desirable, undertakes the work of teaching for tlio 
benefit of otliera,—similarly God also, having made known the majesty of 
His own power, ijroceods to net for the purijose of helping li\’iug beings. 
—Or, just as, on aecoxmt of th© nattiral potency of Time, the Spring and other 
rtcasons como about by turns, upon winch luiimate and inanimate pro<Iucts 
come about by their o^vn inherent nature,—similarly in tlie case of God also, 
the faculties of creating, maintaining and dissolving become manifcHtod by 
turns, and through these. He becomes th© Cause of the creation, sustenance 
and dissolution of all living beings.*’ 

Tliis argument becomes set aside by wliat has been said above. For 
instance, the assertion that “ Spirit acts for the ptirpose of helping others ” 
is to be met by this reasoning:—If it were kindness towards others, then 
Ho should have created the world absolutely happy, etc. etc. 

As regards the statement that “ it is due to the nature of his powers " ; 
—the objoction against this is as follows:—If he had his powers f\illy 
manifested, he would bring about creation, sustenance and dissolution 
of the world siratiltaaeoxwly; if he lias not liis jxiwers manifested, then the 
creation and the rest could not bo brought about e\'en consecutively ; if then, 
tho Being with manifested power were soinoono else, tlien how coidd there 
be a Mingle Being in the sliape of Spirit ? 

The assertion regarding Time being the cause operating towards tlxo 
consecutive apiicarance of Spring and otlwr seasons is also open to the same 
objection. Tims, in fact, is nothing more than Things of the world themselves 
as besot with such diversities as those of heat and cold; as we are going to 
explain later on.—{162>163) 

The Author now proceeds to examine Uddyotakara't view tliat tlie 
functioning of God is duo to His own nature:— 

TEXTS (164-165). 

If IT BB HELD THAT “ THE FUNCTIONING AT THE BEOINNINO OF CbBATION 
B dub to his NATUEB,—JUST LIKE THE FUNCTIONINO OP FlRE AND 

SUCH THINGS TOWARDS burning AND SUCH EFFECTS, WHICH IS DUE 
TO THEIB VERY NATURE ” ;—THEN, UNDER THE CTRCUM- 
STANCES, ALL THINGS SHOULD COMB INTO EXISTENCE 
SIMULTANEOU.SLY ; BECAUSE OP THE PRESENCE OF 

THE Cause fully competent to produce 

THEM.—(164-165) 

COSniENTARY. 

Uddyolakara argues asifollows:—“The action ofOod cannot be forpxirposes 
of amusesnent; on the other hand, just as in the case of Earth and other 
Rudimentary Elements, their very nature is such that they operate towards 
the bringing about of their products, so also in the case of God *’.—[This is a 
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door reference to what is said in the l^yHifavArlika, pages 466-467; though 
tbo words are slightly different]. 

Tills is not right; as Uie appearance of all things being entirely 
dependent upon the action of that Being.—when the Cause in its fully eflficient 
and perfect form would be present, all things would be produced simul¬ 
taneously. It will not be right to introduce tlie qualification of “ intelli¬ 
gence ” (in the Cause),—as wo liave already explained (under tlie section on 
(7od).—(164-165) 

Qittation —“ If tliis is so, then how is it that the effects of Fire end 
other things do not come about simultaneoasly ? ” 

The answer is provided in the following Text;— 


TEXTS (106-167). 

In the case of such thinos as Fire and the like, their powers 
ABB dependent UPON THE EFFICIENCY OF THEIR OWN CAUSES, 
AND HENCE RESTRICTED IN THEIR OPERATIONS, AND CON¬ 
SEQUENTLY NOT EFFECTIVE AT ALL TIMES. If IT WERE 
NOT SO, AJJL EFFECTS WOULD COME INTO EXLSTBNCB 
SIMULTANEOUSLY,—^IF IN THBTR CASE ALSO THERE 
WERE NO SUCH RESTRICTION.— (166-167) 

COMM KNT ARY. 

‘ ’—of Fire and such things.-—The particle ‘ api ’, * also implies 

that what is lurgod is applicable not to the cos© of ‘ God * only .— * If l/iere 
were no such restriction *,—tliat is, the restriction due to Oxe e^^ency of their 
own canses. —(166-167) 

The following might be urged" The Spider acts through its own nature, 
—^why then does it not produce its effects, in the shape of cobwebs and the 
HUe, simultaneously ? ” 

Tlie answer to tliis is given in the following Text:— 


TEXT (168). 

In THE CASE OP THE SPIDEB ALSO, THE CAUSAL OAPACirY TO PRODUCE 
THE COB^VEBS IS NOT ADMITTED (BY US) TO BE DUE TO ITS 
VERY NATURE ; \VHAT PRODUCES THEM IS THE SaLIVA 
EMITTED BY THE SpIDER’S EAGER DESIRE TO 
DEVOUR INSECTS.—(168) 

COlfMENTARY. 

The Spider also does not act by its very nature; what happens is that it 
acts from Ue eager desire to devour insecis,—-which appears only occasionally, 
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through special causae,—The Spider thus is not always of one and the same 
character; its efficiency also is only occasional and due to the force of its 
own causes.—{168) 

The following might be urged:—“The Spirit may not act through 
Compasaion, or through Amua«nvent; but somehow it acts unintentionally 
(automatically) 

The answer to this is given in the following Text:— 

TEXT (169). 

If the piTNOTioNiifO (of the Spirit) be * somehow ’ (uhintbntioital),— 

THEN WHAT SORT OF * INTELLIGBNCB ’ IS HIS ?—SiNCB EVEN 
THE FISHERMAN DOBS NOT ACT WITHOUT THINKINO 
OVER THE EFFECT OF HIS ACTION.—(169) 

COMMENTARY. 

How could such a Person be listened to by intelligent men,—being 
more ignorant and stupid than even such common people as the fisherman 
and the like.—* BuddAimottd ’ stands for intelligence.—‘ Sftanalxt ’ is the 
Jtaherman. —(169) 

This objection against the ‘ Spirit * should be taken as rejecting all those 
‘creators ’—Shauri and the rest,—who have been postulated by other 
people.—^This is what is shown in the following Text:— 

TEXT (170). 

* Shauri * (Vi^nu), ‘ the Self-born ’ (Brahmd), and others who have 

BEEN ASSUMED TO BE THE CREATORS (OF THE WORLD)—ALL 
BECOME ACTUALLY REJECTED BY THE ABOVE 
REASONINGS.—( 170) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘SAauri* is Vifnu; is ‘and others’ is meant 

to include * Intelligent Time which also is postulated by some people. 

[There ia a lacuna in the Text Acre.] 


End of Uu Chapter on * Spirit ’ aa lAa Creator. 



CHAPTER VII. 


Doctrine of the *Self* {Soul). 

SECTION (A). 

According to the NySga-VaishS^ika ScJiool. 

TEXTS (171-176). 

Others again postulate the *Selp’ (Soul) as the substratum op 
Desire and the best,—^whioh, by itself, is not of the nature op 
Consciousness, but is eternal and all-pervasive rr is the doer 
of good and bad acts and the enjoyeb of the fruit of these ; 
rr IS * conscious *, not by itself, but through the presence of 
Consciousness ;—the presence op Cognition, Effort, etc. as also 

THE CHARACTER OF BEING THE ‘ DOER ’ IS ATTRIBUTED TO IT. ItS 

being the * Enjoyeb ’ (Ekperibncbb) consists in the subsistence 
IN IT OF THE feelings OF PLEASURE, PAIN AND THE LIKE CONTACT 
WITH PHYSICAL BODY AND WITH SPECIAL UNPRECEDENTED COGNITIONS 
AND FEELINGS IS CALLED ITS ‘ BIRTH * ; AND DISSOCIATION FROM THESE 
SAME AS TAKEN UP BEFORE IS CALLED ITS * DEATH ’ ; ITS * REBIRTH * 
CONSISTS IN BECOMING EQUIPPED WITH A BODY AND MIND, UNDER THE 
INFLUENCE OF MERIT AND DEMERIT. It IS ASSUMED TO BE ‘ HURT * BY 
THE HURTING OP ITS BODY, EyBS AND THE REST; SO THAT THOUGH IT IS 
ETERNAL, THE SAID PROCESS (OF BIRTH AND REBIRTH) HAS BEEN HELD 
TO BE UNOBJECTIONABLE.— (171-176). 

[There is a large lacuna here tn SMTUarak^ita’e Text tieelf; as is clear 
from the following portions of Kamalashila's Commentary, of xohi<^ 
latter also, the earlier portions are wantir^.] 

COMMENTARY. 

(The existence of the Soul as the cogniser has been assorted in the 
following words :—All particular cognitions of such cognisables as Substance, 
Quality and Action, which are comprised under ‘ Being *, etc.,—and also 
of Generality, Specific Individuality and Inherence, which are not comprised 
under * Being, etc.’—all which cognitions are perceptional or inferential 
or analogical or verbal or occult (astrological, etc.) or inUiitional (e.g. 
* my brother will come to-morrow’) or doubtful or wrong or dreamy or 
dream-cognition,—ore apprehended by a cognisor distinct from my body, 
etc.,—(a) because their origination is dependent upon their own causes,— 
(6) because they are ‘ general * and * particular *,—(«) because they are of 
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the nattire of Con 9 cioMAaess,-Hrf) because they ure very qiiickly dcatructible,— 
(e) because tltcy leave impressions,—(/) because they are cogmtionH,—just 
like tlie cognition of other i)or8on3the Jar and otlier things sor\'mg ns 
the Corroborative Instance per diesimilarUy” 

The import of this comprehensive argument the Author sets forth 
(&om the X>*aya-8tandpoint) in the following Text:— 


text (177). 

“ My CooKinoNs abb appbbhbnded by a Coonkeb distinct from my 

BODY, BTC.—because THET ARB COGNITIONS,—LtKB COONTTIONS 
OTHER THAN MINE.— (177) 

COMMENTARY. 

In the phrase ‘ body, etc.', tlw ‘ etc.’ includes tlie Intellect, Sense-organs 
and Feelings.—* Decatue they are cognitions this also is only illustrative; 
the other reasons also ore meant,—such as ‘ having tlieir origin dependent 
upon their own causee ’ and the rest (mentiontxl in the aforesaid compre- 
heosive statement).—{1"7) 

SIutAkaraseOtnin (an old Ny&ya-writer) proves tlie existence of the 
Soul in another manner” Dwire and the rest must subsist in xonietliing,— 
because, while being entities, they aro effects,—like Colour, otc.”.—Tliis 
argument is sot forth in the following Text:— 


TEXTS (178.170). 

" Aix SUCH THEias AS Desire and the best must subslst in some- 

THINO ; BECAUSE \VHILE BEING ENTITIES, THEY ABB EFFEOTS,— 

LIKE Colour.—This something is the Spirit (Soul). 

The presence of the quaufying phrase * \^hilb 

BEING ENTITIBS ' SAVES THE ARGUMENT FROM BBEKO 
* UNTRUE ‘ (fallible), IN REGARD TO DESTRUC¬ 
TION : BECAUSE THOUGH DESTBCCITON IS AN 
EFFECT (HAS A CAUSE), YET IT IS NOT AN 
‘ ENTITY ’.”-(178-179) 

COMMENTARY. 

The words *tlie |)resenco of the qualifying plirase, etc.’ 9cr\'e8 to show 
the use of the phrase * while being an entity’.—(178-170) 

Uddyoiakara, on the other Irnnd, seeks to prove the existence of tho 
Soul in the following manner:—[The words here are almost an exact 
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roproduction of the wordis of tlie Ny&yav^rtika on 1. 1. 10, page 70, also on 3. 1. 
1, page 340, Bib. Ind. Devadatta’s cognitions of Colour, Taste, 

Smell and Touch must be due to one and to several causes,—because they 
are recalled as ' mine *,—^just like the simultaneous cognitions of several 
men who have come to an understanding among themselves, relating to 
the glances of the dancing girl.”—^The meaning of this Is as follows.— 
” When several men have come to on imderstanding to the effect that * when 
the dancing girl casts her glances, we should throw clothes to her there 
are several cognitions, by several cognisors, of the singlo object in the shape 
of tlio * glances and yet as the object cognised (the glances) is one only, 
each man recalls the cognition os ‘ 1 have seen ’, ' I have seen ’;—in tlie 
same manner, in the cose in question also, the cognitions of several things 
would be recalled, on account of their cause (eogniser) being one only ; and 
that one Oause is iIm SouL^-Thib * recalling ’ of the cognitions also consists in 
their being grouped together in suoh expressions os ‘ It 1ms been seen by 
me,—lieard by me ’ and so forth, as due to their belonging to a single 
Cogniser. In the case of * the glances of the dancing girl ’ however, wlrnt 
is meant to be stressed is onlj' the fact of the .cognised object (not the Cogniser) 
being one. In all cases however the fact of the ‘ recalling ’ remains, whereby 
several cognitions become associated with a single entity.” 

Tills orgumentof Uddyotakara's is set forth in the following Text:— 


TEXTS (180-181). 

At.t. cognitions of Colour, etc. should be regarded as having 

ONE AND ALSO SEVERAL CAUSES,—BECAUSE THEY ARE RECALLED 
BY THE NOTION OF * BEING COGNISED by mt ’ ;—JUST 
LIKE THE COGNITIONS OP SEVERAL MEN REGARDING 
THE GLANCES OF THE DANCING GIRL. IP IT 
WERE OTHERWISE, THERE COULD BE NO ‘ RE¬ 
CALLING AS THERE WOULD BE NO BASIS 
FOR IT.”— (180-181) 

COMMEXTARY. 

This is easily understood.—(180-181) 

The following is another argument put forward by the same writer 
'( TJddyoUikara) :—[This argument is found sot forth, in different words, in the 
Ny&yaodrtika, under 3. 1. 19, page 368, Bib. Ind. Edition; see also page 340J— 
” The term * Soul ’ must be expressive of something different from the 
aggregate of Body, Sense-organs, Mind, Intellect and Feelings,—because it 
is a single term, while being distinct from the well-known synonyms of these 
latter,—^like such terms as * Jar * and the like.” 

This argument is set forth in the following Text 
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TEXTS (182-183). 

" The term * atman ’ (Soul) must be expressive op something distinct 
from the aggregate op Intellect, Sense-organs and the rest, 

_BECAUSE IT IS HELD TO BE A SINGLE TERM, WHILE BBINO 

DIFFERENT FROM THE WBLL-B3IOWN SYNONYMS OP THOSE 
TERMS ;—WHATEVER IS DBPINITELY KNOWN AS FUL- 
FHUNO THESE CONDITIONS 18 ALWAYS QUALIFIED 
BY TTTR SAID PROPERTY ; AS IS POUND IN THE 
CASE OF THE TERM * CLOTH — (182-183) 

COMMENTARY. 

Being different from the well-known synonyms; —i.e. such terms a* * dhi ’ 
(which is a 8 on 3 myin of ^bnddhi') and the rest, which are well-known 
synonyms of the term * Buddhi *; the term ‘ Soul ’ is distinct from all 
these syonyms,— Whatever is definitely known, etc, —i.e. wliich is different 
from well-known simonyms and is yet a single word,— is always qualified 
by the said property, —i.o. is always clioractcrised by the quality of being 
expressive of something distinct from Intellect and the rest.—(182-183) 

The same writer has also adduced a negative Reasoning in proof of the 
Soul —“This living body is not Soul-less, because if it were so, it would 
have to be regarded ns devoid of the functions of Breatlung, etc.,—like the 
Jar and such things*'. 


TEXT (184). 

"This living body would be devoid of breathing and other 

FUNCTIONS,—BECAUSE IT WOULD BE SOUL-LBSS,—^LIKE THE JaR. 
Hence it cannot be Soul-less.”—(184) 

COMMENTARY. 

It cannot be Soul-less, —i.e. the Living Body cannot be without a Soul. 

Or the meaning of the Text may be that ‘the Soul cannot be non¬ 
existent',—devoid of existence; that is, its existence is established.—(184) 

As regards the question as to how the etemality and omnipresence of 
the Soul are to be proved,— Aviddhakaf^ui has propounded the following 
argumentThe cognitions that I have bad since my birth must liave had 
the same eogniser who had the first cognition immodiatoly after my coming 
out of my mother's womb,—because they are my cognitions,—like my first 
cognition.—The same reasoning may be stated in regard to Fain and other 
experiences also.—This is the inferential reasoning that proves the etemality 
of the Soul." 

This argument is set fcortb in the following Text:— 
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TEXT (185). 

”AlX SUBSEQUENT COGNITIONS ARB AFPBBHBNDED BY THAT SAME 

OdGNISSR ^VHO APPREHENDED THE FIRST COGNITION IMME¬ 
DIATELY ON BIRTH,—BECAUSE THEY ARE MY COGNI¬ 
TIONS,—^LIKB THAT FIBST FORERUNNER OF 
THOSE COGNITIONS.”— (186) 

COMMENTARY. 

Like the firet /orerunner, etc. —^i.e. the first forerunner of all subsequent 
cognitions.—(186) 

In proof of the omnipresence of the Soul, the samo writor sets forth 
the following argument:—“Tlie Earth, Water, Air and Mind which are 
things under dispute, are at a distance from my Soul, and yet they are in 
contact with that Soul,—(a) because they have material form,—(6) because 
they have velocity,—(c) because they have priority and posteriority,—(d) 
because they are associated with, and dissociated from, each other,—just 
like my own body **. 

This argument is sot forth in the following Text :— 


TEXT (186). 

Earth and the rest, even though existino at a place remote 

FROM ME, ARB YET CONNECTED WITH MY SOUL,—BECAUSE THEY 
HAVE A MATERIAL FORM, ETC.,—JUST LIKE MY OWN 
BODY.”— (186) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tire next Text sums up the arguments of the protagonists of the Soul:— 


TEXT (187). 

“ Thus the existence, etbrnality and omnipbesenob op the Soul 
BEINO definitely PROVED,—IT BECOMES ESTABLISHED THAT 
NOTHING IS SOUL-LBSS.”— (187) 


COMMENTARY. 

The following Text proceeds to answer the above arguments (of the up 
holders of the Soul) 
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TEXT (188). 

As REGARDS THE FIRST ABGTJMBNT THAT HAS BEEN PUT FORWARD, IT IS 
OPEN TO THE CHARGE OP * PROVINO WHAT IS ALREADY ADMITTED ’ 
(FuTILB) ; AS THE APPREHENSIBILITY OP YOUR COGNITION 

BY THE Omniscient Person and others is already 
ADMITTED (BY US).— (188) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tht first argument, —i.e. tlie one set forth in Text 177—“ My cognitions 
nre apprehended by a Cogniscr, etc.**.—This is futile ; inasmuch as we already 
admit the foot that your cognitions are apprehended by a Oogniser otlier than 
your body, etc.,—in the person of the Omniscient Being, as also by the 
ShrUvakas and Pratyikabuddhas and otlier thought-readers.—(188) 

As regards the instance per «tmi2aril|/ cited in the same argument— 
'* like the cognitions of other persons it is one tliat is * devoid of the 
Probandum' (i.e. the charactor meant to be proved is not present in it).— 
Tliis is shown in the following Text:— 

TEXT (189). 

Whenever Consciousness appears, it appears in its own form, 

INDEPENDENTLY OF A2fY OTHER ‘ ILLUMINATOR * ; SO ALSO THE 
‘ OOONmON OP OTHER PERSONS ’ ;—HENCE YOUR INSTANCE 
IS DEVOID OP THE PrOBANDUM.— (189) 

COMilENTARY. 

Inasmuch os tlie * cognition of otlier persons' also appears in its own 
form, independently of any other ' illuminator ’,—this instance that you 
have cited is devoid oj the Probanditm, —i.e. devoid of tlie cliarocter tliat 
is sought to be proved,—viz. tliat of ‘ being appreliendod by a Cogniser 
distinct from the Body and the rest '.—(ISO) 

It might be argued that—" it is not mere Co^tlion of anoOier person 
tliat is meont to be the OoiToborative Instance, but that particular cognition 
wliich appears in tlie form of the tiling concerned *’. 

Tho answer to this is supplied in the following Text:— 

TEXT (190). 

Even ip the instance meant be that cognition which is cognised 

AS TINOSD BY THE FORM OP THE THING CONCERNED,—IT WOULD 
BE DOUBTFUL IN BBOARD TO ANOTHER COGNITION.— (190) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even so, with reference to that cognition which does appear In its own 
form, without any * cognition of another person —^there would be doubts 
regarding the Frobans cited, which, therefore, would remain * inconclusive ’. 
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It might be urged that “ the said Cognition also mxist be apprehended by 
a Cogniser different from itself,—<a} because it is prone to appecurance and 
disappearance,—(6) because it is cognisable,—(c) because it is capable of 
being remembered as a means of cognition,—like the objects (of cogni* 
tion) 

But kero also: (1) as there would be nothing to preclude the contrary 
of the Probandum, the negative concomitance would remain doubtful; 
(2) as it would involve cognition after cognition, th^e would be an 
infinite regress;—(3) there would be no * object* whose appearance had 
not become manifested; hence, for the establishing of one * object*, it would 
be necessary to carry on a series of Cognitions, which would take up the 
entire life of a man. 

If for fear of the ‘infinite regress’, some one cognition were accepted 
as appearing by iUel/, —then that one case wovild render doubtful and 
inconclusive the whole set of Reasons cited,—in the form ‘ being liable 
to appearance and disappearance ’ and the rest. Further, in that case, 
why should there be any aversion to the acceptance of tlie ‘ self-cognisability ’ 
of other cognitions also,—on the basis of tliat said one cognition ?—^If (in order 
to avoid this difficulty) it be held that the said one cognition is one whose 
form is not cognised at all;—even so, that cognition not being ‘ tm>proven *, 
the entire set of cognitions preceding it would be ‘ not proven *,—having 
their appearance not manifested; and as a consequence of this, the object (of 
cognition) also woxild be ‘ not proven Fxuther, as r^ards the opinion of 
tlie Idealists,—imder wliich all Cognitions are self-manifested, on oocoxmt of 
their being no * Cogniser ’ of Cognisable tilings, and are not manifested by 
any other Cognition,—the defect in the Opiionont’s reasoning, of ‘ being 
devoid of the Probandum * would remain absolutely xinshaken. 

In the same manner it may be pointed out that tlie other reasons— 
* having its birth dependent upon Causes ’ and the rest,—are open to tlie 
objection of being ‘ Futile * and so forth. 

[In the opening lines of the CJommentary on 171-176, above, it lias been 
asserted by the NaiySyika that “ all particular cognitions of such cognisables 
a.s are Uie objects of Being, etc. etc. *’];—liorein the qualification that has 
been added to the subject of tlie Reasoning, is, os before, absolutely useless; 
as in the matter of proving the Probandum in question, they do not render 
any help at oil. Because what is there that does not become included xmder 
the subject thus qualified ?—since all my i>erceptional and other cognitions 
are declared to be apprehended by a cogiiiser other than the Body, sense-organs 
and the rest. .Even if a distinction xroro made on the basis of some cognitions 
being ‘ perceptional * and some ‘ inferential ’ and so on,—any distinction in 
regard to the Subject iteelf would be xiselees; os all cognitions would have 
become included under the term ‘ my cognitions *.—Nor even for the opposite 
party is any such qualified Subject known; hence the Reasons put forward 
are devoid of a substratum.—If it is tlie ease that by setting up a useless 
qualification, another reason is put forward for the proving of the said sub¬ 
stratum,—^then tlie reasoner becomes subject to the ‘Clincher’ of *Arihdn‘ 
iara ‘ Irrelevancy ’—by reason of setting up something entirely unconnected 
with the thing xmder consideration.—(190) 

10 
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TEXTS (191-192). 

If (by the aboumeht set fobth undeb Text 178), rr is souoht to be 

PBOVED THAT DESIBS AND THE BEST MUST SUBSIST 8<»MWhere, 

—AND THAT THE * CAUSE ’ ONLY CAN BE SUCH A SUBSTRATUM, 

—^YOU SEEK TO PROVE WHAT IS ALREADY ACCEPTED BY US. 

If HOWEVER rr is the Receptacle (or Container) 

THAT IS MEANT BY YOU TO BE THE ‘ SUBSTRATUM * (OF 

Desire, etc.),—then also the assuming of a 
‘ receptacle ’ fob what is immobile is 
absolutely useless.— (191-192) 

COMMENTARY. 

It lias been arguod (under Text 178, above) that “ Desire, etc. must 
subsist somewhere " ; if, by this, all tliat is meant to be proved is that only 
tlie Cause is the substratum of Desire, etc., then tlie effort is futile; because 
we also do not regard Desire, oto. to be without cause ; as is clear from our 
declaration that * the mind and the mental phenomena are brought about by 
four etc. *. 

* Parikalpyati ’—asserted, meant. 

If the * substratum ’ you seek to prove is in the form of a ' container * 
(Reoeptacle),—then what is asserted being annulled by Inference, there 
can be no invariable concomitance between that and the Probans put for; 
ward.—^This is what is shown by the words—* If liowever U is tAs RecepUtcht 
etc.,*—L a the receptacle of the Desiro, etc. It might be possible to postulate 
such a * Receptacle' for things with material forms, wluch are capable of 
moving about,—for whom the ‘ Reoeptacle ’ would 8a^'e them from falling 
down ; those things however which, like Pleasure and tlie rest, are immobile 
(and immaterial) can never fall down, and under the circumstances, wlint 
would any such thing as the * Soul * do for them, wlicreby it wovild be their 
' reoeptacle ' t (101-192) 

Obfeeiion —“ M'hon the Jujube-fruit and other things arc placed in 
such receptacles as the jar and the like,—even though these latter do not do 
anytlung for tlw fruits, yot they ser^’o as tlieir ‘receptacle’ (container)^ 
in tlie same manner the Soul would be tlie ‘ receptacle ’ of Pleasiu^, etc.” 

The answer to this is proWded in the following Text 

TEXT (193). 

Tee Pit and other things can be the * receptacle * of the Jujube 

FBUn AND other THINGS, BECAUSE THEY SERVE TO OBSTRUCT 
THEIR MOVEMENT, OR BECAUSE THEY BRING ABOUT 
SPECIFIO CHANGES.— (193) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Because they serve to obstruct their movement *;—this is in accordance 
with the view tlut things are not momentary;—‘ because they bring about 
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specific ci\<inQss,'—‘t\us is in accordance with the view that things are momen¬ 
tary ; as the ‘ changes ’ meant here are those that are brought about on the 
same spot where the constituent cause existed.—Both these kinds of ‘ recep¬ 
tacle are impossible in the case of Desire and the rest; hence tliere can 
be no * receptacle ’ for these.—(193) 

Under the argiunent urged above (in Text 178) the phrase ‘while being 
entities ’ has been introduced as a qualificationthis qualification is 
alisolutely useless; as there U nothing that it can serve to exclude. Tliis 
is what is pointed out in the following Text i— 


TEXT (194). 

It is not REASONABLE TO REGARD * DESTRUCTION W’HICH IS formUss, 
AS A ‘ Product '; hence the qualification mentioned 
IN THE reasoning OP THE OTHER PARTY IS 
ENTIRELY USELESS.— (194) 

COMMENTARY. 

If Destruction could be of the nature of a ‘ Product then tho quaUfica- 
tion * being an entity ’ would serve the purpose of excluding that; as a 
matter of fact however, as it is a non-entity, causes cannot do auj-thing to it; 
how then could it have a Ca\ise f This reasoning may be formulated as 
followsTliat wliich is a non-entity cannot bo the product of anything,-— 
ag. the ‘ Hare's Horns —Destruction is a non-entity;—hence to speak of 
it as having a cause would be contrary to the said imiversal proposition.— 
If it were a ‘ product ’, it would be an ‘ entity like Pleasure, etc.—Tliia 
M'ould be an argiunent against tho rea.sonjng of tho other party. 

Further, what has been asserted also runs counter to your own doctrine. 
For instance, tliu name and the idea of * Product' is due-Ho) to its acquiring 
its character, or (6) to its subsistence (manifestation) in its Material Cause, or (c) 
to the subsistence therein of ‘ Being ’ (existence) Destruction is not possessed 
of tho character of Substance, etc., hence it cannot subsist in its Material 
Cause; nor, for the same reason, can ‘ Being * (Existence) subsist in it 
(Destruction), for the simple reason tliat it has no form (wherein tlie 
Existence could subsist). If it were otherwise, then, like Substance, etc., 
it would also be ' contained ’ in a receptacle, and be an ‘ Entity ’ also; 
and as such, it could not be excluded by ilie qualification in question; hence 
this qualification—‘being ©ntifcios’—is absolutely useleas.—(194) 

As against the argument put forward by the Opponent under Text 180 
above, to the effect that ‘ tho cognitions of Colour, etc. have one and scv’eral 
causes, etc. etc.*,—the Author luges as folloivs:— 
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TEXTS (195-196). 

The ‘ RBCALLIHO ’ OP SUCH NOTIONS AS ‘ BY MB (SEEN, HEARD) *, ETC. 

MUST BE DUB TO PERTURBATIONS OP lONORANCB ; AS SUCH NOTIONS 
OP THE ONE-NBSS OP THE AOENT (PeRCBIVER) ARE POUND 
TO APPEAR ALSO IN OONNEOTION WITH ALL MOMENTARY 

THIN08. From this false assumption, it cannot be 

RIOHT TO DEDUCE ANY CONCLUSION BBGARDINQ THE 
TRUE STATE OF THINQS ; SPECIALLY AS EVEN THINGS 
THAT ARE DIVERSE BY REASON OF THE DIVBBSITY 
OF THEIR POWERS BECOME THE BASIS OF AN 
EFFECT CONCEIVED OP AS OM. —(195-196) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Smti by nu and heard by me, etc. etc.’,—the ‘ recallingin the 
‘ associating ’ of several such cognitions, has been put forward as the 
reason for their having a single Cause (in the shai^o of the ‘Soul’).—But 
this roasou is ‘ inconolusive ’ ;-- e a even in r^ard to momentary tilings, such 
'recalling' is possible tlirough the false assumption of Uveir being due to a 
single Cogniser. Hence it cannot be right to deduce any conclusion regarding 
the true nature of things from the fact of such ‘ recalling 

Quertion —" In what way do j^our Moments (Momentary entities) 
come to be the cause of the said Recalling (of Cognitions) t ” 

Answer— By reason oj the diversity of their powers, etc. ;—i.e. by reason 
of the peculiarity of its powers,—the thing which is many (diverse) becoznee the 
‘ basis '—cause—of such single effects being recalled in one form; as 
is found in the case of .such medicines of fever as On^Hchi and tlio rest; 
all wliich is going to be explained in detail later on.—(195-190) 

Question —“ How is it ascertained tliat tlie notion in question is wroixg T ” 
The onsu-er is provided in the following Text:— 


TEXT (197). 

Ip many THINGS—SUCH AS THE COGNITIONS OF COLOUR, SoUND AND THE 
rest,—WERE THE EFFECTS OF A SINGLE CONTINUOUS (PERMANENT) 

Cause,—^teen any order of sequence among such Effects 

WOULD BE INCONORUOUS; as THEIR EFFICIENT 

Cause would db always there.— (197) 
COMMENTARY. 

If the cognitions of the Blm and the reet were the effect of a single such 
Cause as the ‘ Soul ’, w'hioh is eternal, continues for all timo, post and future. 
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—then any order of sequence among such cognitions would be incongruous ; 
as the efficient Oaxise being present, all the effects should appear simitl- 
taneoiisly; specially as the eternal Cause cannot need the help of anytlung 
else ; for the simple reason that it cannot be lielped by anything else.—(197) 

Further, if what is meant to prove is merely the fact of the cognitions 
being ‘ preceded by a Cause then the effort U futile;—this is wliat is shown 
in the following Text :— 


TEXT (198). 

Ina-smuch as the appearance of Six Cognitions out of a single 

FBEORDING COONTTION IS CLEARLY RECOGNISED SIMULTANEOUSLY, 

—WHAT YOUR ARGUMENT PROVES IS ADMITTED (BY US).— (198) 

COMMENTARY. 

From a single preceding Co<?nrt/<m,—out of a single Cognition immediately 
procediiig them,—there is an appotwnnee of Six Cognitions, through the E\o 
and other organs,—^wluch ‘ appearance ’ is clenrlj' recognised. For instance, 
at the time that a iimn sees tlie complexion of the dancing girl, he also heart 
the Sound of the drum and other nuisical accomi>uuiment«, smelle the 
odour of the Lotus and other fragrant tiungs, tastes the Ciimphor and other 
things, feels also the wind emanating from the fans, and thinks of taking up 
lus clotliee.—It cannot be right to say tliat his vision appears to be such 
because it moves quickly, like the whirling fire-brand. For if it were so, tlien 
the appearances would be vague and dim. To explain it is on the basis of the 
* recalling’ of all these perccptioirs (through the several Sense-organs) that you 
explain the feeling tliat the wh<jle lot of the perceptions appears in a single 
Cognition; the Recalling too is done through Remembrance ;—end Remem¬ 
brance, appertaining, as it does, to the i>a«t, is always indistinctwlule the 
single Cognition of Colour and the rest is found to be qtute distinct.—Further, 
in the case of such expressions as ‘ saro-rasa tlrere is an appearance of the 
cognitions quickly apprehending the ‘ sa ’ and other letter-sounds; so that 
in this case also there might be the notion of a single (Cognition; and there 
would, therefore, be no idea of any order of sequence among tliem.—All 
this is going to be explained later on; in the present context the Text 
has merely indicated the lines of the refutation (of the Opponent’s 
doctrine).—(198) 

If what you seek to prove is the fact of the Cognitions having a single 
Cause, by the fact of their leaving for their Caris© a Single Eternal and 
Uniform Entity,—^thon your premiss is one that is anmdled by Inference.— 
Tliis is wliat is shown in the following Text 
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TEXT (199). 

That things appkaking consecgtivbly, one after the other, cannot 

HAVE ONE AND THE SAME CAUSE, HAS JUST BEEN POINTED OUT. 

For this reason, herein the (Opponent’s) Premiss 
assertino the invariable conoomitancb is found 
TO be clearly annulled by Inference.— (199) 

COArMENTARY. 
hten poinUd oiU* —in Text 197. 

The ‘ annulment ’ in in the following manner Thin|i;8 whose cauBOH— 
efficient and untrajnmelled.—are present, must be produced gimtJtaneously; 
—e.g. Sprouts and such other effects, whose causal paraphomaUa is complete, 
appear at one and the same timeDovadatU’s cognitions of Colour and 
such objects have their Causes—efficient and untrammelled,—present; this is 
a reason based upon the nature of things.—As a matter of fact however they 
never appeor simultaneously ; hence the conclusion is wrong. (199) 

The following Text proceeds to show that the Corroborative Instance 
also is ‘ devoid of the Probondum ’ :— 

TEXT (200). 

As FOB THE ‘ GLANCE OF THE DANCING GIRL *, ITIS NOT REALLY A SINGLE 
ENTITY ; IN TACT IT IS MADE UP OF SEVERAL MINUTE PARTICLES ; 

AND ITS * ONB-NESS ’ IS ONLY ASSUMED.— (200) 

COMMENTARY. 

Such things as the ‘ glance of th© Dancing Girl ’ are not single entities ; 
they are, in reality, an aggregate of several minute particles. 

Quesfien—“If that is so, then how do they come to bo spoken of 
as one ? ” 

Annotr — It* one-ru** i* only as&wned, —(200) 

Question— What is the basis of this assumption ? “ 

The answer comes in the following Text 

TEXT (201). 

It is because it is used foe a single purpose that it is spoken of 
AS * ONE If SOMETHINO like THIS IS WHAT YOU DESIRE 
TO PROVE, THEN YOUB BFPOET IS FOTILB (PROVINO 
WHAT IS ALREADY ADMUTED).—(201) 

COMMENTARY. 

Because the ‘ glance of the Dancing Girl ’ is used for the purpose of 
bringing about the single effect in the form of Fistiol Coynift’on,—therefore, 
e\'en thoxigh diverse, it is spokim of as * one 
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It might be urged by the Opponent—It U just such a Probandiun, of 
wliich the one*nes8 is assumed, that we mean; so that the Oorroborative 
Instance cannot be said to be ‘ devoid of the Probondum 

The answer to this is that-—^ 8omeU\ing lik6 this is wAoJ you desire to prove, 
then it involves the fallacy of ‘ futility ‘ proving wliat is already proved ’ j 
as (according to us) several Impressions api>eanng consecutively do form 
the objects of the apprehension of several things, which go to make up a 
single Cognition.—(201) 

Under Text 182, it has been argued that “ the term ‘ soul ’ is expressive 
of something disUnet from the aggregate of Intellect, Sense-organs and the 
rest **.^This is answered in the following Text 

TEXTS (202-2(H). 

In the case op synonyms,—such as * buddhi \ ‘ chitia ’ and the 

rest,—WE FIND THAT THOUGH EACH OF THEM IS A SINGLE TEEM, YET 
IT DOES NOT EXPRESS A THINQ DIFFERENT (FROM THAT EXPRESSED BY 
others) ;—HENCE YOUR REASON IS ‘ INCONCLUSIVE —" BuT A 
QUAUFICATION (IN THE FORM * AS APART FROM RECOGNISED 

synonyms’) has been added.”—Our answer to that is 

THAT THE QUALIFICATION IS NOT ‘ ADMITTED *, AS THE FACT 
REMAINS THAT THE ‘ SOUL ’ IS SYNONYMOUS WITH ‘ CON¬ 
SCIOUSNESS ’; AS ms Consciousness itself, as the 

SUBSTRATUM OP ‘ I-CONSCIOUSNBSS THAT IS SPOKEN 

OF AS THE ‘Soul’. All this has been said 
BY US ON THE BASIS OF * ILLUSORY CONCEP¬ 
TION ’ ; IN REALITY, THERE IS NOTHING THAT 
IS DENOTED BY THE TERM IN QUESTION 

(‘ Soul ’).—(202-204) 

COMMENTARY. 

The reason—‘ because it is a single term *—is ‘ inconclusive ’.-—Because 
in the case of such synonyms as (o) ‘buddhi*, 'chitta*, ‘jhdna , as (6) 
* indriya ‘ ak^ —as (o) ‘ vidand ’ and ‘ chitta —os (d) ‘ kaya * and 
‘ sharira —which are denotative of (o) Jnt^Jeet, (6) Sense-organs, (c) 
Cognition, and(d) Body,—according to our view, the character oj denotiy 
distinct things is not present, though each term is ‘ one ’ ; hence no preclusion 
from the contrary of the Probandum being possible, the Reason must be 

‘ inconclusive *. . ^ • 

Says the Opponent;—“It is because we suspected this that m our 

argument wo added the qualification, ‘ apart from wall-recogniaed synonyms 
to our Reason ; how then can it be Inconclusive ? ” 

The answer to this is as follows:—This qualification of the Reason is 
one that is ‘ not admitted “ How ? ’’—Because the fact remains that the 
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‘ Soul * is the synoaj-m of ‘ Coosciovisness As it lias beeu declared (by the 
other party) that—" It is Consciousness itself which, as the substratum of 
I^coMcioumese, is spoken of as ‘ Soul ’ ”; in this quotation * upacharyatl * 
stands for the phrase is spoken of in common parlance. It is for this reason 
that what Uddyotakara has said, regarding the * figurative use * not being 
right where the * direct use ’ is possible,—should be taken as being due to his 
ignorance of what is meant. Tliis is wliat is made clear by the term ‘ gvjatl' 
(is spoken of). Hence the Reason has a qualification that is ‘ unproven . 
inadmissible. 

Whatever we have said regarding the * inconclusiveness* of the Reason 
so far is on the basis of ‘ Illusory Conception ’^-admitting, for the sake of 
argument, the fact of there being something denoted (by the term * Soul ) 
if what is sought to be proved is the fact of tlie term * Soul * being really 
deaotati%'e of something distinct from Intelligence and the rest,—tlien the 
Reason put forward is a liighly improijer one. the premiss (invariable 
concomitance) on which it is basod being annulled by Inference.—This is what 
is shown by the Text in the words—* aU this has been said, etc.’ ;—that is, as a 
matter of fact, all verbal usage is based upon n conceptual impoeition of its 
connection with tilings^his is going to be explained later on. Thus 
then, in reality, there is nothing tliat is denoted by tlie t«Tn * Soul ’ ; and 
under the oircumstancca, how could tliere be an}’ intwr/oWe con<w»»/aMca 
between the said Reason and tlie Probandum (the cliaractor sought to lie 
pro\*ed) ?—(202-204) 

The following Text proceeds to show that even with the said qualifica* 
tion, the Reason remains * inconclusive ';— 

TEXT (205). 

The Reason is found to be false also ; when, for instance, 
NAMES, SUCH AS * Kdraka * (Aotivb Agent), and the 

LIKE, ABE APPLIED TO THINGS LIKE THE * SEY- 
LOTUS *.—(205) 

COMMENTARY. 

Wlien a name, such as 'K&raka', is applied to such non-entities as tlie 
* Sky'lotus* (in such expressions as ‘ tlie Skylotus is a non-ontity *, where 
tlie * Sky-lotus' may bo spoken of as the * Nominative'),—then, according 
to both parties, the term is one only and also distinct from terms denoting the 
Body, etc.and yet the denotation of the term does not consist of a thing 
distinct from the Body, etc. Hence the Reason, as urged, is * Inconclu> 
sive ’.—(205) 

Question —"How can the declensional names we applied to non¬ 
entities, which are absolutely c/mmeterfess ? *' 

The ansu'er is supplied in the following Text:— 
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TEXT (206). 

[The use of] Terms being based entirely on Convention,—^what 

IS there to which they cannot be applied ?— In the case 

OF TERMS LIKE ‘ SoUL ’ ALSO, THERE IS NOTHING IN 
THEIR VERY NATURE WHICH IS EXPRESSIVE OF 
ANYTHING.—(200) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Convention ‘ proceeds from the independent de.sire of men (to give a 
certain name to a certain thing); and Terms also are expressive of that 
alone ; where/ort then could tliero be any restriction of tlieir us© ? 

If the meaning of the Opponent’s Reason bo that " because it is an 
unc<ynventional single term”,—and by tliat moans its Inolusiveness bo sought 
to be avoided,—then tlie answer is—/w the case of terms liJce * Soul etc-— 
tlvat is, apart from Convention, terms, by their nature, are not expressive 
of anything: for, if it were so, then even \mIoarucd persons (not conversant 
with Convention) could xmderstand the meaning of words ; there would also 
be no independent instruction as to the meaning of words; also because 
nil Convention would, in that case, be useless. From all this it follows 
that such terms as ‘ Soul ’ and the like, by their nature, are not expressive 
of anytliing; so that the Reason put forward is ‘unproven*, ‘Inadmissible’. 

If (in order to avoid these difficulties) it be sought to add a fiuther 
qiialiflcation—to the effect tlmt ‘ it 1ms for its objective a cognisable thing 
wliicli is included under a category which cannot bo specified ’.—as has bwn 
a.s8erted by BliSviveka ,—oven so, inasmuch as such a qualification would be 
‘unproven’, the Reason itself would be ‘Inadmissibleas also* In- 
conclusive on account of the absence of the necessary invariable 
concomitance.—(200) 

It has been argued above (under Text 184) that “The living body 
woidd be devoid of Breatliing, etc., if there were no Soul ”.—^Tlie ouswer to 
tlrnt is provided in tho following Text:— 

TEXTS (207-208). 

The CONTINGENCY THAT HAS BEEN URGED WOULD BE RIGHT IP THE 
CONNECTION BETWEEN THE FUNCTIONS OP BREATHING, ETC. AND THE 

Soul were well-established ; otherwise, it would be 
ABSURD. For instance, the absence of the * Son op 
THE Barren Woman ’ cannot make the Livtnq Body 
DEVOID OF Breathing, etc. And your urging of 

THE CONTINOENCY IN QUESTION IS OF THE 

SAME KIND.- (207-208) 

COMMENTARY. 

If between Breatliing, etc. and tlie Soul, there were some connection.— 
as that of being produced from U, or being of the same nature, —known as 
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establishod, then there would be some reason for urging the contingency 
that the absence of the Soul would involve the absence of Breathing, etc. 
Otherwiae, the ixrging of the absence of one thing on the absence of another 
tiling not connected wth it at all, would be absurd. Certainly the absence 
of ‘ the Son of the Barren Woman ’ does not entail the absence of Breathing 
etc. Hence, if someone were to put forward the contingency of absence 
of Breathing, etc. as due to the absence of the ‘ Son of the Barren Woman 

_like that of the Jar,—this would be entirely ‘ inconclusive ’; in the same 

way your argument putting forward the contingency of Breathing, etc. 
being absent on accoimt of the absence of the Soul is purely * inconclusive , 
for the simple reason that no connection is known (to subsist between 
Breathing, etc. and the Soul).—(207*208) 

Quertion—“ How do you know that the connection is not known ? ’* 

Answer :— 


TEXTS (209-210). 

The Breathino, etc. cahhot be op the same natttre as the Soitl, as 
A difference between them has been admitted ; NOR IS the 

RBtATION OF CaUSB AND EFFBOT POSSIBLE BETWEEN THE 
TWO, AS Ef THAT CASE, THERE WOULD BE SIMULTANEITY ; 

THUS THEN, ON THE ABSENCE OP THE SOUL,—WITH 
WHICH THEY HAVE NO CONNECTION,—WHY SHOULD 

THE Breaths—Upward, Downward and the 
—DEPART FROM THE BODY ?— (209-210) 

COMMENTARY. 

• Between the two,' —i.e. between the Soul and Breathing, etc,, there cannot 
subsist the relation of being of the same nature ; because the Naigdyika himself 
admits the nature of the two to be different.—Nor can the relation between 
the two be one of being produced fromMiti because (if the Soul were the 
Cause), then, inasmuch this Clause would always be present in its perfect 
form, the Breathing, etc. would all bo simultaneous.—Apart from these two, 
there is no connection possible. Thus then, being devoid of any connection 
with the Soul, why ahoiild they disappear from the Body which is still 
endowed with Life T—Thoy can never so disappear. The sense is that for this 
reason, tlie Reason put forward by the other party is ‘ Inconclusive ’. 

By t-bia game argument all those indications of the Soul which have been 
put forward by the other party,—in the shape of Desire, Hatred, Effort, 
Pleasure, Pain, Cognition and so forth,—should be understood to be 
rejected; on tlMsolo ground of there being no connection between these and the 
Soul. This argument may be formulated os follows:—^When certain things are 
not related (by ooncomitanoe) with any particular thing, they cannot be 
regarded as indicators of this latt^ thing,—o.g. the Kne of cranes cannot be 
regarded as indicators of iSeeamum and other things;—and Breathing, etc. aro 
not related with the Soul; hence the conditions of the general proposition are 
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not fulfilled by these.—^Tlio Probona here put forward cannot be said to be 

* unproven *; as it Ijos been already proved that neith^ of the two forms of 
relation is present in the case.—Nor can the Probans be said to be * Incon¬ 
clusive ’; for, if the Probans were so, then all things would be indicators of 
all things.—Nor can the Probans be said to be ‘ Contradictorj' ’; as it is 
actually found to be present wherever the l*robandxim is present 

The other party has also asserted that “ from the knowledge of the 
Instrument follows tho knowledge of the Operator (of the Instrument) - 
Tliis however is ‘ not-proved *. Because it has not been proved tluit the 
Eye and other organs are ‘ specific instruments ’ (of specific cognitions), in 
reality; os in the producing of cognitions the ‘ caiisal efficiency ’ of all tho 
organs is equal; and because any such distinction as that between the 

* Instrument ’ and the ‘ Operator ’ is purely arbitrary.—If what is sought 
to be proved is only the fact of the Soul being tho operator, then the argument 
is 8\iperfluous ; because we have never denied the presence of the conceptual 
(assumed) * Operator ’. If the Reason be intended to prove the real Operator, 
then it is ‘ Inconclusive *; as the Eye and other organs have never been 
found to be invariably concomitant with any such real Operator.—(209-210) 

It has been argued (in Text 185) that “ all subsequent cognitions are 
apprehended by that same Cogniser who apprehended the first Cognition 
immediately on birth, etc. etc.”.—This is answered in the following 


TEXT (211). 

Thus the existence of the ‘ Soul ’ not bbino froved by any of 
THE proofs (put FORWARD), THE INSTANCES THAT HAVE BEEN 
CITED OF * ETERNAUTY * AND * OMNIFRESENCB BECOME 

‘devoid of the Probandxtm(211) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Opponent has cited the instances, of ‘ the first cognition ’ aiid ‘ my 
body ’; all these instances are ‘ devoid of theProbandum as the existence 
of the ‘ Soul» has not boon proved.—Consequently the Probans is clearly 
* inconclusive *.—(211) 

With the following Text, the Author again introduces the view of 
■XJddyotakara, Bh&vivikUx and others :— 

TEXT (212). 

Others have assumed that the ‘ Son, ’ is proved by Perception ; 

BECAUSE ‘ I-CONSCIOUSNESS * IS SELF-COONISABEE, AND THE 

Soul forms the object of that Consciousness.—(212) 
COMMENTARY. 

These people argue as follows:—Soul is proved by Perception itaelf j 
for instance, the notion of ‘ I % which is independent of any remembrance 
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of the connection l>etw*eon an Inferential Indicative and that which has tliat 
Indicative, is of the natnre of ‘ Perception Uke the cognition of Colour 
and other things. Of this notion of ‘ I Colour,.etc. do not form tlie object» 
as wliat appears in that notion is different from tl» cognition of Colour, etc. ’ 
hence the object of that notion must be totally different [and tliat is the 
iSoui] —{UddyotakoTa has stated this view under 3. 1. 1; see iiydyafdrtika, 
p. 345.] 

This view U an.swered in the following texts :— 

TEXTS (213-214). 

THLS is not bight ; BECAUSE AS A MATTER OP PACT, THE POBM OF THE 
‘ Soul * does not become manifest in ‘ I-consoiousness ’; 

THEREIN IS NOT PERCEIVED ANY MANIFESTATION OF EtEBNAL- 

mf, Omnipresence and such properties (postih^ted of 
THE Soul) ; what is clearly present therein, on 

THE OTHER HAND, IS THE ‘ FAIR COMPLEXION BTC. \ 

AND THE ‘ Soul * is not held to be op THE NATURE 
OF THESE LATTER ;—HENCE THE ‘ SoUL ’ CANNOT 
BE AN OBJECT OP * I-CONSCIOUSNRSS —(213-214) 

COMMENTARY. 

The fact of * I-consciousness ’ luiving tine ‘ Soul ’ for its object cannot 1>« 
K'garded as proved; as tlie form of the ' Soul ’ is not present in it. This 
argument may be formxilated as follows :—When one thing is dev'oid of tlie 
form of another, it cannot have tlus latter for its object; e.g. Sound is not 
an object of viHual perception;—the notion of ‘ I ’ is dex'uid of the fonti 
of the Sold : lienco if it were regarded as its object, it would be contrary to 
the luiivenml proposition stated above.—^That the Ih'obaus of tliis nrgtunent 
is not ‘ improven ’ is ahovrn by the Text in tlie words—‘ T/tere is not perctiwl 
any manijeotation of Etemality and Omnipresence, etc. etc.’;—that is to say, 
tlie Soul is held to bo eternal, omnipresent, intelligent and so forth; not the 
sliglitcHt manifestation of tlieae cliaracters is perceived in ‘ I-consclousness *; 
the inaiufcetation tliat is perceived in ’ I-oousciousncss ’ is all in connection 
uith ’ fair-complexion * and otlier conditions of the body, —as is ap^iareut in 
Midi expreatiions as ‘ 1 am fair.—ivith weak powers of I'ision,—lean,—beset 
witli acute pain ’ and so forth. From this it is doduced tliat I-consciousness, 
which is thus found to appear as connected with the conditions of the Body, 
envisages the Body.—' Clearly preaent ’ is said to bo dear, because 
it is never found to fail. 

This argument serves to reject the following statement made by 
Vddyotdkara and others;—“ The clioractcr of ‘ Soul ’ is figuratively (in¬ 
directly) attributed to the Body wliich is only the locus of exjierience,—^ju-st 
OH when speaking of a satisfactory servant, tlie King says—‘ He is what I 
am' —^This assertion becomes rejected; because if such an attribution 
(notion) were figurative and indirect, tlien it would bo liable to be false; 
because in the case of tlie Lion and the Boy, when the Boy is figuratively 
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Spoken of as the * Lion ’,-~tbe notion of ' Lion ’ can never be true in reference 
to both the Boy and the Lion.—It might be urged that '* the Body and the 
Soul are actuatly spoken of as distinct, in such expressions as ' My body, etc.'; 
and to that extent, the said figurative attribution does become false — 
But it is not so ; as it might be possible to regard the notion of ‘ Soul ’ with 
regard to the Soul also as false; as in thLs connection also, we find such 
expressions as ' My Soiil where there is a distinction made between the two. 
—If it be urged that *' in tliis case tho distinction is assumed ”,—^then the 
same may be said in regard to the other case also. 

** Even if the expression ‘ I am fair ’ is used in its direct sense, why 
should not tlve S<nd be the object of this notion ? ” 

The answer is— Soul is no< htld to be of the nature, etc.—i.e. of the 
natxire of ‘ fair^complexioned etc.; for tlie simple reason that it is not 
possible for the Soul to have any such qxialities as Ooloiir and the like.— 
(213-2U) 

It has been explained that it is not right to regard the * Soul' as forming 
the object of ‘ I.consciousnessbeca\ise this latter is devoid of the form of 
the ' Soul \ The following Toxt proceeds to show that the same cannot be 
right also because in that case there would be no dispute (between iis and 
the Naiifdyika): — 

TEXT (215). 

If the Soul were really amenable to Perception, then where¬ 
fore SHOULD THIS DISPUTE ARISE REGARDING ITS EXISTENCE 
AND OTHER THINGS ?—(215) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Existence awl other things ’—i.o. regarding its Existence, Bternality, 
Omnipresence and so forth.—(215) 

Tlie following might be m‘ged—” Just as, for you, even tliough tl\e 
Blue aiid other tilings nr© actually pei*ceived, yet disputes arise in regard to 
their niomeniariness and other oliaracters, wliich are held to be non-different 
from the nature of those thingsin the same manner, there might be 
dispute regarding tlie Existence, etc. of the Soul also ”. 

The answer to this is provided in tho following Toxt:— 

TEXT (216). 

ThF. ‘ I-OONSCIOUSNESS ’ ALWAYS FUNCTIONS IN THE FORM OP A 

DEPIKITE COGNITION J AND BETWEEN A Definite Cogntiion AND 

A MERE Ind^nite Conception, there is always the 

RELATION OP ‘ THE AnNULLBR AND THE 

Annulled *.—(216) 

COMMENTARY. 

In the case of Blue and the rest, it is only right that even though tliey 
are apprehended by Perception, tliere should bo a dispute regarding their 
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nwTMntariMM and other properties; because the Perception of these things 
is always ineUlermimte (vague, undehned) in character, and as such not 
conducive to any definitely certain cognition; and hence there can be no 
definitely certain cognition of their momeniarinest and such othor properties.— 
Inyour case however, it wotild not be right; because the notion of ‘ I ’ is weU- 
defied and definite (acc<»ding to you) and hence of the nature of a definitely 
certoin cognition.—so that the notion of the Soul also would be definitely 
certain^nd where a thing has been the object of a definitely certain 
cognition, there be no room for any assumed cotiception to the contrary; 
by virtue of which any dispute could arise ; specially as when there are two 
oontrary notions, one must annul the other. In fact, it is in the very nature 
of definitely certain cognitions regarding their objects, that they brmg about 
well-ascertained notions of their objects; so that, if they do not bring about 
these well-ascertained notions, it follows that they do not apprehend the 
objects at all.-^216) 

Having thus d^nolished the Opponent’s doctrine, the Author proceeds 
to set forth his own view :— 


TEXTS (217-218). 

Tflt/S IT FOLLOWS THAT DESIRE AND ALL THE BEST CANNOT SUBSIST IN 

THE ‘ Soul ’;—because they appear successively,—like the 
* Seed—Sprout—Creeper —Or, all psychical (subjective) 
concepts must be bboabded as haviko their forms 

OBSBSSBD BY * ABSENCE OF SoUL *,—BECAUSE OF SUCH 
REASONS AS ‘ BEING THINGS *, ‘ BEING EXISTENT ’ 

AND SO FORTH,—JUST LIKE THE JaR AND 
OTHER EXTERNAL OBJECTS.— (217-218) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tlie argument U to be formulated ns follows:—^Things that are produced 
succoARively can not subsist in the Soul,—e.g. Seed—Sprout—Creeper 
Pleofiiu^ and tlio rest are produced successively; lienee tliey ore found to be 
besot by a concomitance to what is denied (by the Opponent); hocai»e 
* successii'c origination' is invoi’iabl^' concomitant with ‘ subsistence in what is 
not-Soul wliich is contrary to ‘ sulisiKtence in the Soul * (which is what is 
desired by the otliar party). A reason annulling the desired oouclusiou is also 
available in tlie fact that tlie appearance of effects must be simultaneous 
when the cause is present in its perfect form. 

Or,—there is also a more direct reason:—^Things tliat are endowed 
with the character of being things, being products, having origin, and so 
forth,—all these are devoid of the * Soul \—os is foimd in the case of such 
things as the Jar and the like;—and all such subjective (psychical) ooncept.s 
as the Mind, Intellect, Pleasure, Pain and the rest appearing in the Living 
Body, are endowed with the said character of being things and tlie rest; 
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[hence they cannot have any connection with any sxich thing as the 
Soul].—(217-218) 

Qiiestion —“In what way is tJus invariable concomitance (Premiss) 
established ? “ 

The answer is provided in the following Text 


TEXT (219). 

Ip the things in question were connected with the Soul, then 

THE TBHNGS CAUSED BY THAT (SOUL) WOULD HAVE TO BE REGARDED 
AS ETERNAL ; AND BEING ETERNAL, THEY WOULD YET BE 
POWERLESS FOR EFFECTIVE ACTION. OONSEQUENTLY IT 
WOULD NOT BE POSSIBLE FOR THEM TO HAVE 
THE PROPERTIES OF ‘ EXISTENCE ’ AND THE 

REST. —(219) 

CX)MMENTARY. 

// t/w thtng» in question are connected wit/i the Soul —if tl»e Body and 
the rest wore controlled by the SoxU,—then tliia Soul would be their ‘ Cause ’; 
as what is not a Cause cannot be a controller ; as otherwise there would be 
an absurdity.—And the Body and other things caused (produced) by that Soul, 
Imving their Cause always present in its perfect form, wovild liave to bo 
regarded as eternal,—i.e. not successive. 

The following might be lu-ged“ If they are held to be eternal,— 
even so tlioy retain tlieir clioracter of being titirujs and so forth 

The answer is given in the words—‘ And being eternal, etc. etc.' i.e. 
being eternal, the Body and the rest would liave to be regarded as powerless 
in bringing about any effective action. The word ‘ prasajyaie ’ (singular) 
of the hrat line being transformed, in this construction, to the plural form 
Prasajgati ’ as applied to the second lino being construed os ‘ Prasajyanti 

_^Xlie sense is that in the case of an eternal thing, any effective action,— 

eitlwr sucoes-sive or siimiltanooxts—is incomi>atible. And on the cessation 
of the power for effective action, they cease to be ‘ things ’ (entities); because 
* capacity for effective action ’ is the characteristic of all Entities (Tlungs). 
And w'hon tho character of being Entities lias ceased, there is cessation of the 
otlier cliaracteristics of Entities also,—such as having existence and the liko» 
and thus the invariable concomitance becomes duly established,—(219) 

Uddyotakara argues as follows “ What is it that is meant by [tho Living 
Qody] being no<connec<edi 0 i(/it^ Soul ?—(o) If it moans that the Bodj'does not 
servo any usofid purpose for tho Soul,—then, tliere can be no Corroborative 
Instance (such as would bo accepted by both parties); as (according to us) 
there is nothing that does not serve a useful purpose for a SouL—(&) If 
pga.in , wliat is meant is simply tho denial of tlxo Soul, the moaning of tho 
proposition being that ‘ the Soul is not the Body then oxir answer is— 
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who is there that regards the Body as the Soul ? Then again, the n^ative 
preposition ‘ ni$ \ ‘ not ’ (in the term ‘ niHUmaham ’ * no*Soul ’) signifies tlie 
negation of what is expressed by the following term ‘ itman ' (i.o. of something 
leith Soul). So that it behoves you to explain what is that which is ‘ with 
Soul’; for in no case do we find the negative Preposition *nie’ prefixed 
to a term denoting a non-entity; for instance, in the expression ‘ nirma^:^itom ’» 
< without flics’, the preposition is added to ‘ mak^ki ’ (denoting the Fly, 
a positive entity).—(«) Again, if the statement ‘ tlu> Body is not with Soul • 
is meant to deny the Soul in the body, then tlie reasoning proves only what 
is already admitted by all; for who is there who holds that the Soxil subsists 
in the Body ?—(d) If then the statement moans that * the Body has no con¬ 
nection with the Soul’, then there can be no Corroborative Instance.—Lastly, 
all the aforesaid four cases would mean the denial of a distinctive cliaractcr 
in regard to the Soul; and this would imply the tacit admission of tlie 
Existence of the Soul itself, in a general ^vay; so that what was sought 
to be denied becomes admitted.—If what is meant is that ‘ the term Soul, 
being a verbal entity, is transient, it must denote something that is transient ’, 
—then, in tlie first place, in view of the term ‘ eternal *, tlie premiss of the 
above reasoning is foiuid to be * inconolusive ’, doubtful; and secondly, 
[the term ‘ soul ’ in your argxunent can stand eitlier for tho Body or for 
something otlier tlian tlie Bod>']; if it stands for the Body and such tilings, 
tlien the argument becomes superfluous; and if tlie term stands for some- 
tiling other than the Body, otc. and yoiu* proposition declares it as denoting 
something transient, then the existence of something other than tho Body, 
eto. becomes admitted; and this goes against your doctrine.”—[This is an 
exact quotation from Uddyotaketra'e NySyavdrtika on 3. I. 1, Bib. Ind. Edn., 
p. 346, lino 18 to p. 347, line 10.] 

The above is answered by tlie Author in the following Text:— 


TEXT (220). 

That ‘ keoatio' op the Sohl ’ which other people seek to prove 

IK REGARD TO THE JaR AKD OTHER THINOS,—TEAT SAME 
^VS ARB GOINO TO PROVB IN REGARD TO THE 

Ltvino Body.—(220) 


COMJfENTABY. 

The objection that has been urged above is equally applicable to your 
case also. For instance, it is admitted by you tliat tlie Jar and otlier external 
things are ‘ without Soul ’, either on the groimd of their being not 
occupied by a Soul, or on the groimd of their being tho receptaole of the 
Soul’s experiences. If it were not so, tlion you could not have men¬ 
tioned these as the (TorrobOTative Instance in your argument which is stated 
in the form—‘ This Living Body is not without Soul, because, if it were, 
then it would be devoid of Breathing and such other functions,-—like the 
Jar and other things ’.—Now in reference to these Jar and other things, the 
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question may be put—’ lu n*hat sense are these wiiltotU. Soul ? Does it mean 
tliat ‘ they serve no useful purpose for tlie Soul ’ and so on (o» lias been \irgod 
by Vddyotakara, in the jmssago quoted above). If so, thMi (a) you affirm the 
fact of all external things, like the Jar, being equally without Soul,—^a. the 
ground of their being not occupied by the Soul, or on account of their being 
the receptacle of the Soul’s experiences;—and you deny the absence of Soul 
in regard to the Living Body, in the assertion ' The Living Body is not 
without Soul ’; and from this denial you deduce the conclusion tliat it is the 
Living Body alone tliat is with Soul, and not the dead body, or the Jar and 
other tilings. In tlio same manner, we also prove the fact that ’ tlie Living 
Body is without Soul, because it is a thing and so forth ’ (as explained above). 
—Thus tlie various alternatives put forward—‘ Is it meant that tlie Body 
serves no useful purpose for tlie Soul ’ and so forth,—are entirely out of 
place; as * absence of Soul * lia.s lieen admitted by you also (in regard to 
certain tilings). 

Further, it lias been alleged tliat “ there is no Corroborative Instanee in 
supjiort of the assertion tliat the Body serves no useful purpose for tlie 
Soul —Tliis is not right. Because it is possible to sot up the following 
argument—When one tiling does not add any iieculiar property' to another 
thing, it cannot be regarded as serving any useful pui'poso for this latter,— 
o.g. tlie Vindhya of the HitnlUaya ;—the Body and the rest do not add any 
peculiarity to tlie character of the Soul, wliicli romains eternally of one imiform 
cliaraeter;—alienee the wider factor not being present (tlie less extensive factor 
cannot be admitted).—^Tlie Probans put forward in this argument cannot be 
said to be * unproven ‘ inadmissible ’; because tlie * additional property ’ not 
being anytliing distinct from the Soul itself, any ‘ adding ’ to it would mean tlie 
* adding ’ to the Soul itself; and tliis would implj* the ‘ transience ’ of the Soul. 
If, on the otlicr liaiid, the ‘ additional property ’ be held to be distinct from the 
Soul itself,—as there would be no basis for any connection, between that 
property and tlie Soul, there would bo no such idea as that ‘ this property 
belongs to the Soul —From all this it follows tliat for an Eternal Entity, 
there is notliing tliat can serve a useful purpose; as, in regard to such an 
Entity, it could not do anj'tliing at all. 

It lias been fiwthor alleged—* Who is there w’ho r^;ards the Soul as 
tlie Body ? ’—^Tliis again is not right; there are actually some people who 
describe tlie Body, etc. os being traiisubstantiation of tlie ‘ Soul’ (Spirit),— 
e.g. the Followers of the Upaniifads (Vodantins). So tJiat the denial in ques* 
tion may well be regarded as ivrgod against these people. 

Tlien again, it has been argued that—“ the preposition * ni$' (in the 
term * nirdtJTiaJcam ’) must pertain to tlie term tliat follows after it; hence 
it behoves the other party to say what is it that is with Soul (which is denied 
by the negative Preposition) ? *’—^This also is entirely irrelevant. Wliat is 
denied by the negative Proposition cannot bo a real positive entity,— 
in fact it is only a conceptual entity that may be denied; areal positive entity 
can never be denied. Thu.s then, wliat is denoted by the negative compound 
(‘ nirdtmaka without Soul) is that particular entity wliich the other party 
lias conceived through illusion; as it is only xrith reference to such on entity 
that the said denial is made, in order to proclaim tliat the other party ent^tains 
11 
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a wong notion.—If it were otherwise, then, when you proceed to put 
forward demela of the Buddhist’s assumption of ‘ momentarincss ’ 
expressed in such words as ‘ The Lamp and the rest are momentary 
you would be open to the same objection; because we never find any case 
where the n^ti%’e is tised without a term following it. 

Then again, it has been assertetl—“ Who is there who holds that the Soul 
subsisU in the Body t ’’—This also is not right; as there are some people 
who regard the Soul to be of the sisto of the ‘ half of the Thumb ’ or of ‘ a 
Shy^m6ka grain’; and under their view, the Soul, being a corporeal material 
substance, must be subsisting in the Body; and it is only right that the 
denial in question shoxild be made against these people. 

It has been alleged that “ there is no Corroborative Instance in support 
of the denial of the Body being related to the Soul —This is not true; 
as it is easy to prove, as shown, above, that * tliere can be no relationship 
between the Body and the Soul,—because one does not render any help to 
the other,—as between the Vindinja and the Himilaya mountains. 

It has also been alleged that—“ The denial of the particuJar implies the 
acceptance of the general’’.—This generalisation is not true; e.g. even 
thougli you deny the momentarineu of the Lamp and other paxticxilar things, 
you do not accept the mometUariness of anything in general —It miglit be 
argued that—“ We do admit the applicability of the term * momentary ’ 
to the Lamp and mich things, on the basis of their not continuing to exist 
for a long time; so that in this way, momentarinees in general may be regarded 
as admitted —If it is so, the applicability of the term ' Soul ’ also to the 
Mind aeeodated wUh ‘ J-conscioueneea ’ is admitted by us; and this may be 
regarded as the Soul in general being admitted. 

The assertion of the two alternative views regarding the term ‘ Soul ’ 
denoUng something transient, etc. etc.—is not relevant; for the simple 
reason that no such view has been held; nothing, in fact, lias been held 
(by us) as to be really denoted by the term ‘ Soul ’. Nor has any such 
object been adnutted by us as is ‘ distinct from Colour, etc.’. Nor again is 
the denotation of the term ‘ Soul ’ admitted in regard to any eternal thing, 
which would falsify the said premiss.—Nor lastly can the use of the term 
‘Soul’ in reference to the Body, etc. be regarded as ‘figurative* (indirect); 
—because such use is never foxmd to fail, as explained above. Hence there 
is no * Superfluity ’ in our reasoning.—(220) 

TEXT (221). 

Thus the ‘ Soul * BEma somethejg * not-peoved *, the entieb fabbio 

(OF COKOEPTIOJIS) THAT HAS BEEN ADOPTED IN BEOABD TO IT, 
BBOOUES baseless like ‘ THE SON OF THE BaBBEK 
WOHAN ’.—(221) 

COMMENTARY. 

Thus, any such thing as the * Soul * being found to bo precluded by all 
of Right Cognition, and hence ‘ not proved ’, ‘ not admissible ’— 
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the ' entire fabric (of Conceptions) ’,>~such os its being the doer, the experiencer 
and the like,—that has been set up by you, turns out to be like * the Son 
of the Barren Woman —entirely baseless. Hence no criticism is made of 
all this fabric ; as it becomes demolished by tlie demolition of its very basis 
(in the shape of the Soxd). —^In wliat manner our view is not open to the 
criticism that it involves ‘ tlie destruction of what has been done and tlie 
appearance of what has not been done* [Le. the contingoncy of tho P^on 
not experiencing the effects of his own deeds. Karma, and experiencing those 
of tlie deeds not done by him]—is going to be explained under the Chapter 
dealing with the * connection between Action and its Effects * (Le. Chapter 0). 


End of the Examination of the *Kydya* Z>octrme of the ^SeJf*. 



CHAPTER VII. 


SECTION (B) 

ExamiruUicn of the MlTnimsaka's Conception of the *8df\ 
COMilENTARY. 

Tlie AwtUor next proceeds to refute the iVf»?f»drawd’o’« Conception of 
the ‘ Soul» 


TEXT (222). 

Others again have declared the *Soul' to be of the nature 
OF Chaitanya, Sentience, exclusive and inclusive in 
character;—this Chaitanya (Sentience) beino the 
SAME AS Buddhi (IntelligbncE). — (222) 

COMMENTARY. 

' Bioeluaivi ' tn tdMracUr ;—the states of Pleasure, Pain, otc. (wherein the 
Soul is perceived) ore mutually exclusive;—‘inclxisivo* in character,-^uch 
character as * Intelligence'Substance’, lUid 'Being' me 'inclusive* or 
'comprehensive’ (inasmuch as they sor%'o tlie purpose of 'comproliending’ 
or including, not excluding) :-~these two, ' exclusion ’ and * inohtsion * 
form the ‘ character cliaracteristic feature~-of the Soul—^M’'bat is meant 
is that tlie followws of Jainuni declare the * Soul ’ to be of tlie nature of 
' Sentience * (Conscioiuness), and to be * exclusive ’ in the form of tlie states 
of Pleasure, Palo, etc., and 'inclusive’ or 'comprehensive' in the form of 
' Being ’ and the rest.—^Tliis Chaitanya, ' Sentience is not anything different 
from BuMJii, * Intelligence ’,—as lield by the SdhJd^yas (according to whom 
Buddlii is Cosmic Intellect, a product of Primordial Matter, while ClMitanya 
belongs to tlie Spirit]it is in fact Buddhi, * Intelligence ’, itself. This is 
what is shown in tlie text—' Sentience ’ being Uie same as ‘ Intelligence ’; 
that is, it is only a form of Intelligence; tlio sense is that ajmrt from 
latelligence, no other form of ' Sentience ’ is recognised.—(222) 


Question —“How is it possible for one and tlie same Soul to have 
the two mutually contradictory cliaracters of being ' exclusive' and 
* inclusive ’ 1 *’ 

The answer to this from the Sankhya point of view is as follows 
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TEXTS (223*-225). 


*' Just as, ik the case op the Serpent, the * cou^d ’ form disappears, 

AND AFTER THAT, APPEARS THE ‘ STRAIGHTENED * FORM J BUT THE 
CHARACTER OF BEIKO * SeRPENT * CONTINUES THROUGH BOTH 
STATES ;—IN THE SAME MANNER, IN THE CASE OP THE SoUL, 

THERE IS NO COMPLETE DISAPPEARANCE OP THE 
CHARACTER OP * ETERNAL SENTIENCE * ; NOR IS 
THERE CONTINUANCE OF ITS WHOLE CHARACTER ; 

THERE IS DISAPPEARANCE OP SUCH OP 
ITS STATES AS ‘ PLEASURE *, ‘ PaIN * 

AND THE LIKE,—AND THESE 
APPEAR AGAIN ; BUT THROUGH 
ALL THESE * SENTIENCE * 

CONTINUES.*’— (223-225) 


COMMENTARY. 


In ihe case of the S€rpent,—-saiake, —though it remnins one and the same, 
the coiled form disappears and the straightened form appears,—and yet tlio 
cliarncter of the ' Serpent ’ continviea in both forms ;—in the some monnoi*, 
in the COSO of the Soul,—though it is of the natixro of eternal Intelligence, 
and one only,—yet, there never is disappearance of its whole character,— 
nor is there a continuance of its whole character,—os postulated by the 
Naiyiiyika in regard to their ‘ Soul ’; what happens is that its states of 
Pleasiuo, otc. go on disappearing and appearing again, but the Iona of 
‘Intelligence’ continues to permeate tlirough all these states; hence there is no 
incompatibility between the ‘ exchisive * and ‘ inclusive * character.—Such 
is tlio sense of the Text as a whole. 

The meaning of the words is as follows:—Tho compound word * nilya- 
diaiUtnyasvabhavasya'' is to bo explained as 'that which has eternal Intel* 
ligence for its form’;— 'whole character', —i.c. of the entire form;— *coiU.i- 
wuitythere is not’; such is the construction;— *and these appear again', 
—i.e. the states of ' Pleasure ’ and the like.—(223-225) 


Question —Why is tho theory of Absolute Exclusion not accepted, 
—as it is by tho Bauddhas, who postulate ‘ absolute (traceless) Destruction ’ of 
things,—or evesn the theory of Absolute Inclusion (all-comprehensiveness), 
as it is by tlie Naiydyika and others ? 

The answer is as follows :— 
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TEXT (226). 

“ Ip there were Absolute Destruction op the Soitl, there would 

BE * DE.STBUCTION OP WHAT B DONE AND THE BEFALUNG OP WHAT 
IS NOT DONE ’ ; AND IF THE SOUL ALWAYS REGAINED OP 
THE SAME rORU, THEN THERE COULD BE NO EXPSRIENCINO 
OF Pleasure, Pain and the rest.”— (226) 

COMMENTARY. 

If there were absolute destruction (of the Soul), tbea there would be dee* 
truction (meffecti\'e&ees) of the act doiio; as the doer would not be tlioro 
to come into contact with the effect of the act; and there would be * be¬ 
falling of what is not done*; as the Soul experiencing the effect of the act 
done would be experienced by a Soul who did not do the act.—^Further, 
if the Soul remained of one and the same form, there could be no expe¬ 
riencing of Pleasure, Pain, etc. for it,—^just as there is none for ^kdsha ; 
specially as there would be no difference between the * state of experioncing ’ 
and the ' state of not-experienciug This has been thus e»terted by 
KurruiriJa: —‘Thus both tlie absolute conditions being impossible, the Spirit 
(Soul) should be hold to be of Um nature of both Exclusion and Inclusion,— 
just like the Serpent iu the coiled and other forms *. (ShlokavSrtika, 
AtmavSda, 28).’*—(226) 

Ofi^eefien—If the Spirit (Soul) is of the nature of both states, the 
state that does the act would not be the same that experiences its 
effects; so that this doctrine also would involve the anomaly of the ‘des¬ 
truction of what is done and the befalling of what is not done 

The answer to this is as follows:— 

TEXT (227). 

‘‘The Soul’s characters of ‘Doer* and ‘Experjenceb’ are not, 

DEPENDENT UPON THE STATE ; HENCE, AS IT IS THE SoUL ITSELP 
THAT REMAINS THE SAME THROUGH THE VARIOUS STATES, 

IT IS THE Doer of the act that always OBTAINS 
(EXPERIENCES) THE FRUIT OF THAT AOT.”— (227) 

COMMENTARY. 

The character of being tlie Doer—and that of being the Experiencer—etre 
not dependent upon the state of the Soul; they are dependent upon the 
Soul itself: as it is tlio Soul itself,—not its condition or state—which does 
the Act and sxperieness its effects. Hence, for this reason, inasmuch as 
the Soul to whom the states belong remains tlie same and does not abandon 
its previous form, it is the Doer himself who secures the fruit of that Act.- 
—So that this doctrine is not open to the said objection.—(227) 
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Quttiion —Wliat is the Proof (Means of Cktgnition) that establishes 
tho existence of the Soul ? 

The answer is supplied by the following Text:— 

TEXT (228). 

“ The Spirit (or Soul) as described is proved by the presence of 
Recognition ; and the doctrine op * No-Soul * is disproved 

BY THIS SAME (RECOGNITION).”—(228) 

COMMENTARY. 

By the presence of Becognition, —involved in such notions as * / cognised 
it *, * I am cognising it * and so forth, whore there is * recognition * of tho 
same ‘ doer ’ (cogniser)—is proved—^the existenoe of the Soul.— By 
this same —Recognition—-also is disproved the doctrine of *No Soul as pro¬ 
pounded by the Buddhist and others; os lias been tbus declared—* Thus 
from this fact Recognition which is admitted by all men, follows the refutation 
of the doctrine of No-Soul *-^Shlokavarlika, Atmavdda, 136).—(228) 

Question —How do these two conclusions follow from the fact of 
Recognition ? 

Tho answer is os follows:— 

TEXTS (229-237). 

The notion of * I ’ involved in the conception ‘ I know ’ envisages 
THE Cogniser ; this Cogniser jiay be either the * Soul * or the 
absolutely evanescent * CJoGNmoN ’ (Idea). Ip it is the 
‘Soul* that is the objective of that notion, then all is 

SQUARE ; ON THE OTHER HAND, IF THE MOMENTARY ‘ COQNITION * 

(Idea) is held to be so, then at.t. becomes inexplicably 
conpounded. For instance, the notion that appears in 

THE form * IT WAS I WHO COGNISED THIS THING ON A 
previous occasion, and IT is I WHO AM OOONISINO IT NOW *, 

. —OF THIS NOTION, VS'HAT * CJOONITTVB MOMENT * IS ASSUMED TO BE 
THE OBJECTIVE ? WoULD SUCH A ‘ MOMENT ’ BE (a) pOSt, OR (b) present, 
OR (c) in THE FORM OP A CONTINUED SERIES ? If IT BE THE FIRST 
(a), THE MOMENT COULD WELL BE THE OBJECTIVE OF THE NOTION 
* I COGNISED rr (IN THE PAST) ’ ; BUT IT COULD NOT BE THE OBJEC¬ 
TIVE OF THE NOTION * I AM COGNISING IT (NOW) BECAUSE THE 
COGNISER IS NOT COGNISING THE THING AT THE MOMENT OF SPEAKING ; 
IT IS ONLY WHEN THE OBJECT IS PRESENT AT THE TIME (OF OOGNUTON) 
THAT IT CAN BE SPOKEN OF AS * I AM OOGNISINO IT *. BUT (IN 
REGARD TO SUCH A PRESENT OBJECT) IT WOULD NOT BE TRUE TO SAY 
‘ I COGNISED IT BECAUSE THE OBJECT DID NOT EXIST IN THE PAST. 

—From this it follows that both op these (past and present) 
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CAJfSOT FORM THE OBJECTIVE OV THE SAID NOTION. NOR DID BOTH 

* Cognitive Moments ’ cognise the thino in the past ; nor do 

THEY both COCJNISE IT IN THE PRESENT.—(c) NoR CAN THE * SERIES ' 

BE REGARDED AS THE * COGNISED OBJECT *, AS BOTH ARE IMPOSSIBLE ; 

THE * Series ’ coixd not cognise it in the past ; and as tt is not 

AN ENTITY, ITjOANNOT COGNISE IN THE PRESENT.—FOR ALL THESE 

REASONS, IT IS ESTABLISHED THAT THAT VUEREIN * I-CONSCIOUSNESS ’ 

SUBSISTS,—WHICH MUST BE SOMETHING DISTINCT PROM THE SAID 

Cognition,— is the * Soul ’ op the eternal porm.”— (220-237) 
COMMEXTARY. 

That /Ae eoncepiion ‘ 1 know' tnviaagts Coynlser, —w b«yond all 

dispute; as the verb ' I know * connotes the notion of the person who does 
tlie copntstn^. Now in regard to this Co(jn\$er, there are two tlieorios 
possible : (1) that it is the ' Soiil or (2) the!abso)utoly evanescent Cognition 
(Idea) as postiilated b}* you (Buddhists).—If the theory that *it is the Soul* 
bo accoptod then all become square, os it accomplishes what is desired. If, 
on tlio other lumd, tho other view is accepted—that it is the Idea, tlien all 
becomes extremely inexplicable. Because, the conception appearu in tho 
form ‘ 1 cognised tlus in the past and I am cognising it in the present and 
heroin thore is a clear conception, the notion of ‘ I ’ being the Coguiser in both 
cases;—of this conception of ' I *, if the * Cognitive Moment' bo assumed 
to be the object, would this ‘ moment * be (a) past, or (6) present, or (c) both 
present aud i»st, or (d) in the form of a continued series 7 There are tlieso 
iotir possible altomativee.—Kow as regards (a), the past * moment * being 
assumed as the object of the notion of the idea that ‘I cognised* 
might be all right, as tho tiling had been cognised in the past; but the 
idea that ' I am cognising it now * could not bo true, because tho past ‘ Oog> 
nitive Moment* does not cognise the'tiling nt tho present time,—as &c- 
hypoAesi it has already disappeared.—(6) If the second alt«‘na(ive is accepted 
tliat tho present * Cognitive Moment * is the object of the notion of * I *, 
then tlie idea that ‘ I am cognising * would bo all right, as it is retilly the 
Cogniser at the present moment; but the idea tliat ‘ I knew it in the post * 
would not be tnie,—wliy ?—becau.se it did not exist at the previous time. 
The word * idam * (in tho Text) stands for the present Cognition. Thus 
tlicn, uiasmucl) us tlio conception oi>eratcs both ways, it liecomes establislied 
that the present and the past, both, Oognitivo Moments cmiuot form tlio 
object of tho notion of * I ’; os both these * Cognitive Moments ’ did not 
cogniso the tiling in tlie past, nor do they cognise it in tho present; as a 
matter of fact, ono ‘ Moment ’ cognised it in the {last, and onother * Moment ’ 
is cognising it in the present. 

For the .some reason tho ‘ Series ’ also cannot form tho object of the 
notion of ‘ I *; as both—the past aud tho present acts of cognition—are impos. 
slble. Because this ‘ Series ’ did not cognise the thing in the past, nor does 
it cognise it in the pressat; because being only ‘ conceptual it is not a thing, 
on entity; and what is not an entity cannot be the Cogniser, as beiny a 
Cogniser is a property that can belong only to an entity. 
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Fi'om all this it follows that, that thing wherein tlie notion of *I ’ (I* 
consciousness) subsists,—and as shown above, it must bo something distinct 
from tlie said Cognition,—is tlie iSouZ.—(229-237) 

Question —How is it proved tliat tho Soul is eternal ?” 

The answer is as follows 

TEXTS (23S-239). 

The ‘ COGNISEB * who formed the object op ‘ I-CONSCIOUSNESS ’ IN 

THE PAST MUST BE REC.AROBD AS CONTDJUINQ TO EXIST TO-DAY,— 

BECAUSE HE IS THE OBJECT OF * I-CONSCIOUSNESS —LIKE THE 
COONISBR IN THE PRESENT.—OR, HE (THE PRESENT CJOGNISER) 

MUST BE REOARDED AS HAVING BEEN THE COGNISBR OF 
YESTERDAY,—BECAUSE HE IS THE OOONISBR ;—OR 
BECAUSE OF THE SAME REASON (OF BEING THE 
OBJECT OF * I-CONSCIOUSNESS ’),—LIKE 
THE COGNISER OF YESTERDAY ; AND 
ALL THESE FULFILL THE CONDI¬ 
TIONS OF THE PrOBANDUM." 

-(238-239) 

COMMENTARY. 

Ht w}io formed the object of ‘ I-conscioxisneas ’ in the past continues to 
exist to-day ; just like the Cogniscr in the present;—and tho Oogniscr in tho 
present is the object of * I-consciousncss ’this is the Reason based up 
tho real state of tilings. 

‘ Or, )ie ’—i.e. the present Cogniser.—* Because of the utxne reason ’—i.e. 
because of being the object of ' I-consciousness *. 

This argument lias been formulated in reference to the Coijnxser as the 
Subject. Tho Author next proceeds to set forth another argxuncnt on the 
basis of tlio present l-noliw\H as appertaining totheProbandum— AUtheae,etc .— 
*aU these' — I-notions, of the post and of the present —fulfil the conditions 
of Uie Pro6and«m,—i.e. come to appertain to the Probandum.—(238-239) 

The following Text proceeds to show how this is so - 

TEXT (240). 

“ All (I-NOTIONS) OP YESTERDAY AND OF TO-D.AY MUST HAVE THE SAME 

OBJECT,—BECAUSE THEY ABB I-NOTIONS BELONGING TO THE 
CJOGNISER CONNECTED WITH ONE AND THE SAME 

* Chain —likb any single Cognition.”—(240) 
COMMENTARY. 

‘ A U1-notions of xjesterdaxj awl of to-day —tliis states the Subject in regard 
to wliich the Probandum is to be predicatedmnsi haxfe the same object— 
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this states tlie Probandtunthe meaning is tliat tliey should Imve one and the 
same objoct.—TIie Probans is stated thus x^Bting »uch /-notions os belong 
to a Cognioer w/m> is connected teilh one ojid Ote same Chain ,—such as tliat o£ a 
single person like Dlwdatta. Tho mere character of being 1-notion is present 
in tho I-nolions of other persons also ; hence if the Probans liad been stated 
in that form, it would be ‘ Inconclusive ’; hence in order to avoid that con¬ 
tingency, the Probans has been stated as qualiBed by tlxe qualification of 
'{>ertaining to a Oogniaor connected with one and the aome Cltain . Like 
any tingle Cognition this is tho Corroborative Instance ; it means * like 
any single intended Cognition among these same /-notions*.—(240) 


With tlxe nest Text, tlxe Autlior proceeds with the Answer to the above- 
stated doctrine of the Mimdntaka :— 


TEXT (241). 

In this OOHNECnON, the P0LL0>VING points ABE TO BE CONSIDERED 

Ip InUUigence is held to be eternal and one, then, Cognition 

ALSO SHOULD HAVE TO BE KBGABDED AS OP THE SAME 
OHARAOTEB.— (241) 

COMMENTARY. 

If Intelligence is held to be eternal and one, then Cognition also—which has 
no form other than that of Intelligence,— should have to be regarded as eternal 
and one. Tliis however caimot be desirable for you ; as it would be contrary 
to your doctrine. For instance, tlie author of your BhSfya (Shabara) Ixos 
declared [under5tHra 1. 1. 6, page0, line 17. Btb, /ndieo Edition] that ‘Cogni¬ 
tion, being momentary, cannot be present at the time of onotlxer Cognition . 
Jaimini also has asserted (under SQ. 1. 1. 5) that * Perception is tlxat Cogni¬ 
tion of man which is produced on tlxe contact of an existixig thing ; and if 
Cognition were eternal, there could be no ‘ production ’ of it. 

It would also involve self-contradiction on tlxe part of Kumurila himself: 
Ho Ixas declored for instance that—‘It does not remain for a single moment, 
nor does it even appear in the form of wrong cogmtioix whereby it could 
operate later on towards tlxe apprehending of its object, like the S«xso-organs 
and tlxe like’— (SfdolsaviiHika, Pratyak^-SiUra, 65). 

Fixrther, if 0(^[nition were held to be only one, this would be contrary 
to tho doctrine of ‘Six Meatxs and Forms of Cogmtioix’.—It woxild also be 
eontrarj’ to Perception also; as Cognitions are clearly perceived to be Ixoble 
to apixearance and disappearanoe in the course of the thinking of tlxings 
witlx corxstant imposition of variations.—(241) 

Not perceiring all tlxese incongruities and self-contradiction, Kum&rila 
declares as follows:— 
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TEXT (242). 

“ CoONinONS, AND THE SOTJL ALSO, ARE HELD TO BE eternal AND 0»W, ON 
THE GROUND OF THEIR BEING OF THE NATURE OF ‘ InTBLLIOBNOB ’ J 
IF THERE IS DIVERSITY, IT LS DUE TO THE OBJEOT.*’— (242) 

[This is a quotation from Shlolcavdriika, Chapter 
on Eternality of Sound, 404]. 

COMMENTARY. 

Cognitions and the Soul also nr© regarded as elemal and onewhy ?— 
becaiiee tJiey are of Vie nature of Intelligence ; that is. because, \mdor our view 
Spirit is of the nature of Intelligonce in the form of Cognitions. 

Qt/rstion—How then is it that such diversity (in Cognitions) is recog¬ 
nised as ‘ Colour-Cognition *, * Taste-Cognition * and so forth t 

Answer—*^ If ifiere ie diversity, it is due to tlie object ; the term * if *, 
has been used as admitting (for the sake of argument) the opinion of the 
otlier partyj tlie sense being—‘If—^in case—diversity be assumed”.—(242) 

Obje^ion (to Kiunfirila’s position)—If Cognition is eternal and one, 
then, how is it tliat it appreliends Colour and other things consecutix'ely ? 
It should apprehend all at once, tl\ere being no distinction (to wluch the 
-successiveness would be due). 

The answer to tliis (from Kumairila’s point of view) is given in the fol¬ 
lowing Text:— 


TEXT (243). 

Though, by its very nature. Fire l$ always of the nature of 
A burner, rr burns only what is presented to it,—and that 

ALSO ONLY A THING THAT IS CAPABLE OP BBINO BURNT, 

_HOT ANY OTHER THING, NOR AT ANY OTHER 

Tn«E.’*~(243) 

COiOIENTARY. 

Fire is eternally of the nature of a Rumer, and yet it does not bum 
all things at all times. It bu^l^s only what is brouglu to it and then also, 
it bums only a thing that is capable of being bjcml,—and not the Sky or any 
Buch thing.—(243) 


In the following Text, he cites anotlier example 
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TEXTS (244.245). 

“ Ob, the clea:; mir&or, or the Rock-crystal, reflects the image 

OF ONLY AVHAT IS PLACED BEFORE IT ;—IN THE SAME MANNER, 

Souls, though possessed of eternal Sentisncb, 

APPREHEND COLOUR AND OTHER THINGS ONLY 
WHEN THEY ARB THEMSELVES IN THE BODY 
AND THE THINGS ARE PRESENTED TO THEM 
BY THE 0RC;ANS. AnD IT IS THIS 

Sentience that we call 
‘ Intelligence ’.**— 

(244-246) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tho epithet * clean * has been added because the dirty mirror is not 
capable of reflecting images .—‘Placed before it\-~c&nied to it.— 2n the aattie 
manner ;—this introduces wliat Itos to be illuHtrated. Thoxigh, in reoiity, tlte 
Souls are tiU-perx'adiiig, >* 01 , It is only when, under tlie influence of tho 
Unseeu Force (of destiny), tlioy subsiKt m tlie Body, tliat they apprehend 
things tliat are presented to tliem by tlie Eye and other organs,—not wliile 
they are away from the Body.—Tliin eternal Sentience is xvhat we call * Biiddhi * 
(Intelligence), and it is uot different from it,—^like tlio ‘ Btiddlii ’ (CoMnuc 
Intellect) of the (244-245) 

Queetion —If that is so, how is it that tliis Cognition is known os 
evanesoetd ? 

In answer to this, the next Text proceeds to show the reason, already 
indicated before, why Cognition is regarded as evanescent, and thereby 
explains tliat evanescence :— 


TEXT (246). 

“ It is on account of the evanescent OHARACTEB of THE PUNCnONINa 

OF THE PRESENTINO ORGANS THAT THE COONITION IS EVAN¬ 
ESCENT; JUST AS, EVEN THOUGH FiRE IS ALWAYS A 
BURNER, IT BURNS ONLY WHEN THE COJklBUSTlfiLB 
THING M CLOSE TO IT.”— (246) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Presenting organs the Eye and other organ.s wliich present to the Soul 
tlie Colour and other things;—tlie ‘functioning ’—op«ation—of these organs 
is * etxineMren/ *—fleeting;—and on this account, the resultant Cognition 
is recognised as evanescent; by itself, it is not evanescent, fleeting.—** If, 
by itself the Cognition is not evanescent, tlien tho objection remains that 
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it flhovild apprehend all tilings —^The answer to tliis id tlxat eren Oxough 
Fire is always a burner, etc. Similarly, the Cognition does not always ap< 
prehend all things; for tho simple reason tliat all things are not ah^aj^ in 
close proximity (to the organs, etc.)—(24G) 

Qusstion —How do you know that Cognition is eternal ? 

Answer :— 


TEXT (247). 

Cognition is always BEoofiNKED as being of the nature op 
* Intelligence ’; as regards the Cognitions of the Jar, 

THE Elephant and so forth, their diversity is 
held by people to be due to the diver¬ 
sity among those things.” —(247) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tlie term ‘ tatra' is a meaningless term used as introducing tho sentence— 
^ Bebxg of the nature of InUUigenu *;—because it is always recognised os 
* Cognition it is eternal, like the Word-Sound. 

If tliat bo so, then how is it tliat in common parlance, we find such 
distinction among Cognitions accepted hy observers ns ‘ this is the Cogni¬ 
tion of the Jar ‘ that is the Cognition of the Cloth ’ and so forth ? ” 

Answer — As regards the CognUionsof the Jar, etc. etc. ;—‘ due to (hediversity 
among Oiose things \—i.e. the diversity among the Jar, the Elephant and 
the rest.—(247) 

The same idea is further clarified by the following Text 


TEXT (248). 

** People who follow tip the diversity among the objects cognised 

DO NOT speak of THE COGNITION AS ‘ THAT SAME COGNITION * ; 

NOB IS THERE NON-RBOOQNITION OF IT AS ‘ COGNITION SO 
LONG AS NOTICE IS NOT TAKEN OF THE DIVERSITY 
AMONG THE OBJECTS.”—(248) 

COMMENTARY. 

People ta?io follow up, etc. ;—i.e. the Cognisers.—^Wliat tliis Text shows, 
by means of affirmative and negative premisses, is that the diversitj* in Cog¬ 
nitions is due only to diversity among the objects cognised.—Nor is tltere 
fton^recogniiion, etc.; that is, there is recognition.—(248) 

The following Text proceeds to answer the above arguments:— 
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TKXT (240). 

Ip such is the case, then, on the occasion when thebe appear 

COGNITIONS IMPOSINO THE CONCEPTS OF ‘ ElEPHANT * AND THE 
BEST IN REFERENCE TO SPOTS WHERE THESE ANIMALS 
DO NOT EXIST,—TO WHAT IS THE DIVEB-SITY 
IN SUCH COGNITIONS DUE ? 

COMMENTARY. 

If tho div6r8ity of the Cognition is due to the diversity in the objects 
cognised,—then, what is the basis for the diversity tliat appears in the case 
of those Cognitiozu which successively impose the concepts of the ‘ elepluuit 
' horso * and the rest upon a place where the elephants do not really exist ? 
The wrwtniTig is that in such cases there is no basts at all for the notion of 
such diversity. Because, there is no difference in the Ck^nitions per se; 
06 all Cognition is held to be one (by the Afimdneate). Nor can the diversity 
be due to the multiplicity of the objects imposed ; as there is no object that 
doea the impo*ing. —(240) 

The following might be urged:—'* Tlio idea tliat a Cognition may be 
devoid of a real object is not true; ns has been declared by Kuxnftrila~ 
' It is not admitted that even in the case of Dreams and other such Cognitions, 
a real external object is entirely absent; in every case there is an external 
background, only conceived of in connection with a wrong place and tixno*. 
[tShfolnvdrttlba. NirdlambanavSda, 107-108].” 

This is the view presented in the following Text:— 

TEXT (260). 

Ip THE INDIVIDUAL OBJECTS EXISTING AT OTHER TIMES AND PLACES BE 
HELD TO SUPPLY THE BASIS FOB SUCH IMPOSED COONITIONS,— 

ON THE QBOITND THAT IN ALL COGNITIONS THE BASIS OF 
BBALITY IS SUPPLIED BY OBJECTS EXISTING AT TIMES 
AND PLACES OTHEB THAN THOSE OF THE APPEAR- 
ANCB OP THE COGNITIONS THEMSELVES,— [then 
the answer would be as stated in the 
following Text].—(260) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Basts Le. the cause of the notion of diversity among Oognitions.-*- 
The compound ‘ dishakSiantfoih&tmakam * is to be analysed as—' that of 
which the time and place are otlierwise or as' that of which the differentia¬ 
tion is done by time and place *.—(260) 

The answer to thia is given in the following Text:— 
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TEXT (251). 

But as a matter of fact, the Cognitions in question have no such 

CONNECTION WITH THAT PARTICULAR PLACE ; WHY THEN SHOULD 
THEY APPEAR IN THAT F0R2I AT THAT PLACE ?— (251) 

COMMENTARY. 

When at a certain place, a number of individual objects actually appear 
as ‘ imposed * upon Cognitions in a certain order of sequence,—thero is no 
connection between the Cognition and those individual objects existing at 
other times and places,—in the same order of sequence. Under the circum* 
stances, how is it tliat they appear in the form that is imposed upon tliem 
arbitararily t Certainly it cannot be right for one thing to appear in the 
form of another thing; if it wwe, then this would lead to incongiiiities; 
and in this way all Cognitions woxild come to liave all tilings for their objects; 
and there would be an end to all ordered usage regarding things.—(251) 

TEXT (252). 

Then again, under your view, the external form is not declared 
TO BELONG TO THE COGNITION J NOR ARE THE ElEPHANT, POLB 
AND OTHER THINGS ACTUALLY EXISTENT AT THE PLACE 
DESIRED.—(252) 


COMMENTARY. 

Then again, under your — Mirndnsaka'a — view, the form that appears 
(in Cognition) does not belong to the Cognition; as you assert that ^e 
Cognition is formless. —“ What if it is so ? ’*— At the place desired etc.;—i.e. at 
the place where the ‘ imposition ’ is made—, the Cognitions should appear 
as connected with that some time and place wherewith the said objeot^^ 
Elephant and the rest—are connected;—how is it then that they appear 
at a time and place which are not connected with themselves and which 
are yet difierent from those with which the objects are connected ?—^From 
this it follows that these Cognitions have no real basis, and they are, in 
reality, unmized in ebaraoter and mobile; that they are so is due to tlie 
fact of their appearing only occasionally;—and it also becomes established that 
the Soul, which is of the nature of the said Cognition, must also be evanescent 
and many. 

The following might be urged:—'* Cognition is a fwoperty of the Soul; 
hence the diversity of the Cognition need not imply diversity of the Soul, 
the latter being only an object having that property.** 

This cannot be right; * Pratyaya ’ (Cognition), ‘ Chaitanya * (Sentience), 
* Buddhi * (Intelligenoe), ‘ JAdna * (Knowledge) are all synonymous tenn-s ; 
nor does a mere diS^ence in names make any difference in the nature of 
things. Further, even with a difference in their names, sdl these are actually 
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accepted (by you) a* being of the nature of Sentience {C/mitanya); and as 
tliis Sentience is one and tlio some, there con be no distinction among tlxe 
Cognitiofi* tliat are of tlie same nature. If it were not so, then, on account 
of tlw attribution of contrary propertiea to tliem, the two (Sentience and 
Cognition) would become entirely different from one another. 

This same argument in proof of Cognitioas having no real basis 8 e^^*es 
also to prove the imperceptibilUy of Cognitions. For instance, it lias been 
proi'od that the fonn appearing in tlie Cognition cannot bo tlie exi^nal 
Elepliont, etc. 5 so that it becomes establishod tliat tlie C/Ognitionsapprohending 
tliat form os tlioir own are of themselves, because they are self-himinoxis 
in their cliarocter.—(252) 

It lias been argued (under Text 243 above) that^—Thoxigli by its very 
nature, the Fire is always of the nature of a burner, etc. etc.*’—Tliis argument 
is refuted in the following Text:— 

TEXT (263). 

If CoONinON remain.^ for ever in the form of the APPBRHSKStON 

OP ALL THINGS,—THEN HOW IS IT THAT THE CJOGNTTION OF ALL 
THINGS IS NOT PRESENT AT ALL TIM&S ?— (253) 

COMMENTARY. 

If Cognition, which is of the nature of A|)prehension, exists for ever, 
tlicn all things should be cognised at all times.—(353) 

The following Text proceeds to show how tins is so:— 

TEXT (254). 

That CooNinON on which Sound has been imposed must be the 

SAME THAT APPREHENDS TaSTE, COLOUR AND OTHER THIKOS. 

If this is NOT admitted by YOU, THEN YOU HAVE, BY 
YOUB OWN WORDS, ADMITTED THAT THERE IS 
DIFFERENCE AMONG COGNITIONS.— (254) 

COMMENTARY. 

That Coffnition on which Sound hoe been impoeed ,—i.e. the Cognition of 

Soxmd.—is the same that appreliends Taste, Colour and other things,_and it 

cannot be different; so that at the time of the apprehension of one thing, 
there should be apprehension of all tilings,—as the Cognition apprehending all 
these would be there alwaj's. This has been thus declared:—‘ Many things 
being apprehended by a single Cognition, all these would be apprehended 
<Mioe for all, without any distinction: nor could it appear in any order 
of sequence, as no distinction is possible 
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// iJiie is not admitted ; if you do not admit that t<l)e Cognition of Sound 
is the same that apprehends Taste and other things, then you would be 
admitting that there is diversity among Cognitions.—(254) 

Tiie following Text is going to show that the instance of Fire that has 
been cited (in Text 243) is itself *improven* (not admitted by all parties):— 


TEXT (255). 


Even Fms is not always a ‘ buener * of all combustible things ; 

OTH ER WISE THE WHOLE (WORLD) WOULD BE INSTANTLY REDUCED 
TO ASHES.- (255) 

COiOlEXTARY. 

The Fire, in the form of the burner of all combustible things, is not 
always existent; if it were, then all combustible things would be reduced to 
lujhes,—beca\ise they would always have their burn^ in contact with them,~- 
like that combustible thing which is in actual contact with the fire-flame. 

* Even * api *, is meant to indicate that it is not only Cognition that 
cannot be of the nature of the apprehension of all things.—(255) 

Objection —If tliat is so, then Fii:e is not always of the nature of the 
Burner (possessed of tlio power to b\u*n); how then could it Intm even the 
thing tliat is presented to it T ” 

The answer is provide<l in the following Text:— 


TEXT (256). 

In fact, it is only when it is in close proximity to the combustible 

THING THAT FiRE CAN BE RIGHTLY REGARDED AS THE bUTMT ; 

THUS IT IS WHY THERE DOBS NOT HAPPEN THE CON- 
TTNOENCY OP *t.t. THINOS BEING BURNT ALL 
AT ONOB.— (266) 

COMMENTARY. 

Thus it is }—^it is because of our acceptance of the view Just expressed^ 
that there is no simultaneous burning of all things ;—i.e. there is no likeli¬ 
hood of any such absurd contingency.—(256) 

It has been argued (under Text 244, above) that—" Just os the clean 
Mirror or Rock-crystal, etc. etc.”—^It is shown in the following Text that what 
has been alleged thwe would not be i>ossible if the Mirror, etc. were eternal 
always of the same form 
12 
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TEXTS (257-258). 

All strcH thinos as the Mireok, the Rock-crystal akd the like are 

THEMSELVES IN PERPETUAL FLUX; AND WHEN THEY BECOME 
OOHNECTED WTTH THE BLUE LOTUS AND SUCH OBJECTS,— 
THEY BECOME CAUSES OF BBINQINO ABOUT THE ILLUSION 
REGARDING THEIR REFLECTIONS.—If THAT WERE NOT 
so, EVERYONE OP THOSE THINGS WOULD BE ALWAYS 
ONE AND THE SAME,—WHEN IK CONTACT WITH 
THE SAID OBJECTS, AS WELL AS WHEN nOi 
IN CONTACT WITH THEM ; AND AS 
SUCH rr SHOULD BE SEEN EITHER 
AS ALWAYS WITH ITS 
REFLECTION OR ALWAYS 
WITHOUT ITS 

BEPLROTION.— 

(257-258) 


COMMEOTARY. 

The Rook-eryetal, the Mirror and the like are things that are in a state 
of perpetual flux,—^und«rgoing destniotlon every monxent; and when they 
come into contact with the Blue Lotus and such things, they become 
masters in the producing of illusions (regarding the reflections of these tilings, 
which have no real existence, and whose Cognition, tlierefore, must be illusory, 
wrong). 

// that were not eo,—i.e. if it could reflect the image without being 
momentary,—then it would ha^’© to be admitted that tlie Mirror in contact 
with the object is the same as that not in contact with it; so that, 
even in the absence of the Blue and other reflected tilings, the reflection 
of those would be perceptible, as the reflector will not have abandoned its 
previous character (when in contact with the object);—or, conversely, even 
when in contact with the object, it would be seen wiiliout the said reflec¬ 
tions ; as its form would not be different from its previous state (when not 
in contact with the object). 

This argument serv'ee to set aside the possibility of all reflections in 
general in any such reflecting substances as the Mirror and the like,—under 
the view that things are not-momontary. —(257-258) 

The Authiv now proceeds to refute the possibility of the perception 
of all Reflections,—und^ both theories—that things are momentary and that 
things are not-momentary 
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As A MATTER OF FACT, THE MiRROB-SUEFACE CAST NEVER CONTAIN THE 

REFLECTION (OF ANYTHtNO),—BECAUSE IT IS LASTINO, BECAUSE 
IT IS INDIVISIBLE, AND BECAUSE SE\’RBAL THINGS WITH 
MATERIAL SHAPE CANNOT SUBSIST TOGETHER. —(259) 

COMMENTARY. 

Becauit it ia laaHng, —i.e. not momentary,—tlierefore tlie Mirror-surface 
cannot contain the reflection. 

Even if it is momentary, it cannot contain Uie reflection hecavat it is 
iiidivisible ; when the reflection is iieroeived it is perceived as if it were insido 
the mirror, just as the Water is peroei^'ed inside the well; and yet the Mirror* 
sorfaco has no parls^uo. vacant space'because its component particles 
are closely packed. Hence the perception of the Reflection mtisi be an 
illusion. 

Or the term ' nirvibhagatva*, ‘indivisibility’, may stand for absencs oj 
difference hettceen iJie previous and succeeding states; and the reason for this 
absence is * because it is lasting '; so that the meaning comes to be—‘ because 
on accoimt of its lasting chskracter it is devoid of difference between its 
previoiis and succeeding states ’; that is, because it has no previous or suc^ 
ceeding states. 

Further, because several things with nujterial shape cannot subsist together ,— 
‘ the Mirror-surface cannot contain the reflection —this has to be construed 
here. Because wliat are x)ercoived in the Mirror-surface are only reflections 
occupying the same space; material things with forms can nev^ occupy 
tho same points in space; as if they did, they would become one and the 
same. 

This objection is applicable under both ^'iew8—of things being momen¬ 
tary or non-momentary.—(259) 


The Rock-crystal also does not become transformed into the reflected 
image of the object placed by it; this is what is shown in tho following 
Text:— 


TEXT (260). 


Persons standing on the two sides of it perceive only the purely 
WHITE RoOK-enSYSTAL; HENCE IT FOLLOWS THAT THK ALSO DOBS NOT 
BECOME TRANSFORMED INTO THE REFLECTION.—(260) 

COMMENTARY. 

For instance, the man standing in flront of the Rock-crystal placed in 
contact with the Hibiscus Flower, perceives it as red; while persons who 
may be standing on two sides of it would perceive it as purely white ,—not 
even as partly red and partly white.—^Now if the Rock-crystal had become 
transformed into the reflection (of the Flower), then, just like the man standing 
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in front, the i)ersoiis standing on the two sides of it also would perceive it as 
reef. 

Tills objection is applicable under both viows’^f things being mcmentary 
and fiof'fnomenlar^.—{260) 

With the following Text, the Author proceeds to point out the objection 
that would be applicable only luider tlie view that things are not-numentary :— 

TEXT (261). 

The Okponbnt’s thboby would also bktail the ihoongbuity op the 
Rock-obystal beoomikg ditpbbb^ with each object placed 

BBFOBB IT,—^IF THERE WERE A REAL TRANSTORMATT027 OF 
rr INTO THE BEFLECrnON.—(261) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the Bock'Crystal and such things were really transformed into the 
reflection of the object placed before them, then,—^just as the reflections 
of the various things plaocd before the reflector appearing one after the 
other, ore different in character, and hence there is no identity among them,— 
in the same manner, in the Soul, and in tlie Rock-crystal and such things 
also, there would be differences due to the cliaraoter of each thing presented 
to it (and reflected therein).—^It the perception of the Reflection, howover, 
be admitted to be an illusion, then there can be no objection to it,—this is 
what is meant by the epithet * real *.^261) 

TEXT (262)—(ifirsf line). 

Fboh this it follows teat the said pbbobption op tee Reflection 
18 AN Illusion,—appearing in oonnbotion with things pos¬ 
sessed OF diverse unthinkable potencies.— (262) 

COMMENTARY. 

Inasmuch as, under both theories, it is not possible for the Reflector 
to become transformed into the Reflection,—it becomes established that it 
is an Illusion. 

Qtteetum —“ If that is so, then such Illusion appears only in connection 
with things like the Roek-eryrtal, and not with things like the WaU.** 

The aoswor is supplied by the words—'/n. connection with thinge 
poeeeesed of dioeree unthinkable poteneiee.* —^Diverse,—of various kinds ;— 
and * unthinkable \—are the potencies of things; no objection can be raised 
against the particular potentialities of things,—as theee potentialities are the 
effects of the eeeiee of causes that have brought about each thing. In fact, 
you also can have no dispute against this much ; as you have yourself said— 
* Who can take objection to the fact that it is Fire, not Akdeha, that 
bums! *.—(262) 
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*' If that is so, then in the case of Cognition also, the idea of ita being 
transformed into the reflection of its object may be mere Illusion; so that 
there is no transformation into tlie reflected form.** 

The answer to this is provided in tlie following Text;— 

TEXT (262)—(Second Une). 

In the case op Coonition, there cannot be even Illusion ; as 
THERE IS ABSENCE OF DIFFERENCE. —(262) 


OOJniENTABY. 

It is not right that there should be Illusion in the case of Cognition. 
What is implied by the term ‘ even' is that it is not only * transforma* 
tion into Reflection * tlmt is not right;—^why ?—os tMre w odse>u» oj 
difference ; i.e. becau.se there is no diffei'cnce. In the ca.se of the Rock* 
Crystal and other things, it is right that there should bo Illusion, as it is possible 
for the illusory cognition to bo different from those things; in the case of 
Cognition, however, there cannot be another Cognition in the form of an 
Illusion; as all Cognition is held (by the Mlmaneaka) to be one. Nor can 
it be said that the Cognition itself appears in the form of an Illusion; as 
Cognition has been held to be eternal (which Illusion can never be).—(202) 

It has been argued above (under Text 247), for the purpose of 
proving the one-neea and etemalHy of Cognition tliat^' Cognition ie always 
recognised as being of the nature of Intelligence, etc. etc.* 

Tins is an-swered in the following Text;— 

TEXT (263). 

The character op being different from non-cognition is one that ls 
COMMON TO all COGNITIONS ; AND THE SAID RECOGNITION COULD 
PROCEED ON THE BASIS OF THE IMPOSITION OF THAT COMMON 
OHARAOTBR,—EVEN UNDER THE VIEW OF COGNITIONS 
BEING MANY AND DIVERSE.— (263) 

COMMENTARY. 

The * Recognition * that has been put fo^^vard is Inconclusive ; because 
the said fact of * Recognition * can be explained, in regard to all Cognitions, 
as being due to the imposition of the character of being different from what 
is not-cogniiion ;—i.e. such things as the Jar and the like ;-»and tins would not 
be incompatible even with the view of Cognitions l>eing many and diverse.— 
The following has to be deflnitely xmderstood : It is only when Cognitions 
are mony,—and not when they are not many, —that the said Recognition can be 
explained as being brought about by the ‘ exclusion of all tliat is not homo* 
geneous to it*. For instance, in the case of such superimposed (assumed) 
Cognitions as have no real backgroimd, even when a diversity among the 
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objects is not admitted, there is no Recognition; e.g. there is no such recog* 
nition as that * this Cognition of the Horse and the Chariot is the same as 
what was the Cognition of the Elephant *;—and it has been already proved 
that all these Cognitions are without any real background; h^ce we are 
not assoiing tliat here again. Thus tho assertion—^that “ there is no non* 
recognition of it as Cognition so long as notice is not taken of the diversity 
among the objects ’* (Text 248, above)—should be regarded as ‘ unproven * 
(untrue).—(263) 

Then again, if the Soul is held by you to be enternally of one and tlie 
same form, tlien such diverse states as * Happiness ’ and the like ore not 
possible. If you do admit these diverse states, then the Soul cannot be eter¬ 
nally of one and the same form. As one and the same thing cannot liave 
such contradictory characters as diversity and non-diver»ity. 

This Objection has been sought to be answered by Kmn&rila; and what 
has been said by him is now introduced in the following Text,—for the pur|>o«e 
of refuting it (below, under Text 268 ei. eeq .):— 

TEXTS (264-265). 

“ Thr psbhaxent Soul having been absolutely established as 
DEVOID OP DIVBESmr DUE TO THE DIVERSITY OP STATES,— 

WHAT PEOPLE ASSUME TO BE THE STATES OP HAPPINESS 
AND Unhappiness and the rest,—even when under- 
GOING ALL THESE STATES, MY PERSON (SoUL) DOES 
NOT RENOUNCE HIS CHARACTBB OP being ecnti^nt, 
being a eubeiance, being an eniity and so 
forth.” [SMokavdrtika, page 695]—(265) 


COMMENTARY. 

* Undergoing passing through;—‘ Person ’—Soul. The term ‘ and 
so forth * includes such generic characters as being knoteabk, being rightly 
cognisable, being the active agent, and the like.—(265) 

The following Text proceeds to show that there is no disappearance 
of the specific properties:— 

TEXT (266). 

” Even on the appearance op a new state, the preobdino state 
IS not entirely destroyed ; rr becomes merged into the 
common character, in order to help the appearance 
op the next state.” [ShlokavdriiJca, page 696]—(266) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Preceding stofe’,—of happineee. 

" If that is so, then why is not Unhappiness also not felt during the state 
of Happiness f ” 
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Tlie answer is— It bwotnct merged, etc, etc. —^While the state of ‘ Happiness * 
i*eiiiams in its own form* the otlier state, of ‘ Unliappiness *, does not appear; 
it remains merged in the common character, which permeates through all 
states,—such as being aentient, being substance and so on; and thereby ren* 
ders possible the appearance of the succeeding state of ‘ Unhappiness *; it is 
for this purpose that it becomes merged in the common character.—(266) 

Objection —If that be so, then tho mergence of the states into the 
common cliaracter also should be as unreasonable as in the other states; 
as that also involves an incongruity. 

In regard to this objection, the explanation is os follows:— 

TEXT (267). 

** The States, in their own forms, are mutctallt incompatible ; 

AS FOR the COitMON OHARAOTER, HOWEVER, IT IS NOT 
INCOMPATIBLE WITH ANY STATE, AND IT IS AOTHALLY 
RBCOQNXSED, IN ITS COMMON FORM, IN ALL 

States.” Shlokavdrtika, page 696—(267) 

COJIMENTARY. 

The States of ‘ Happiness ’ and the rest are incompatible among them* 
selves; hence it is not reasonable that they should become merged into 
each otlieron the other liand, if any one State became merged into the 
common oharaoter, where would there be any incongruity, which would go 
against the acceptance of its mergence therein ? As a matter of fact, the 
said common character is actually seen to bo compatibly permeating through 
all the States; as is clear from the fact that * Sentience ’ and the other common 
characters are foimd to be present in all the States.—(267) 

With tlie following Text, the Author proceeds to answer the above 
ai^umonts of the Mimdmsaka :— 

TEXT (268). 

If the States aur not bntirbly different from the Soitl, then 

THERE SHOULD BE DBSTRUCmON AND ORIGINATION OF THE 

Soul also, following upon the destruction 
AND ORIGINATION OF THE STATES.—(268) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the States are not held to be entirely different from the Soul, thaa, 
on the destruction and origination of the States, there should be destruction 
and origination of the Soul also. The term ‘ entirely ’ is meant to show 
that, if there were even the slightest degree of non^difference, the said * dee- 
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traction and origination' would be irropreasible. The argument is to bo 
formixlated as follows :-^When one thing is non*di£ferent from another, 
its destniction and origination must follow on the destruction and origina* 
tion of the latter, jxxst like the specific foitns of those same States of Happiness 
and the rest,**>and the Seal has been held to be non •different in nature from 
the States of Happiness and tlie rest; lienee this is a reason based upon 
the nature of things.—(208) 

The following Text shows that the Reason just put foru’ard is not 
* Inconclusive *:— 


TEXT (209). 

I? THEBE BE PBBSEHOE OF OONTRADICTORY PROPERTIES, THEIT THERE 

SHOtlLD BE ABSOLUTE UIFFERBKCB ; JUST AS IS THE CASE OP 

YOUR Souls which are absolutely different from 

EACH OTHER, THBOnOH THE DlSTlNOnVB CHARACTER 
BELONOINQ TO EACH OF THEM.—(269) 

COJfMENTARY. 

If it be hold tliat dentructiou and origination fiertain to the States only, 
not to the Soul,—eo tliat the two (the States and the Soul) liave two contra* 
dictory properties—of * origination ’ and ' non-origination ’,—then there must 
be difference between them ; juat as in the case of Souls, which are many,— 
eacli has its own cliaracter rratricted to himself,—and hence they are regarded 
as distinct from each other; that is, this muclx alone serves as tlie basis 
of differenoo. 

The qxiahfication ‘ di^inctive characier belonging to each ’ has been added 
for the purpose of avoiding tlie fallacy of tlie ‘ absence of the Probandum * 
in the Frobans, due to the fact that in the case of the Souls also, there is no 
difference in their own pristine forms. As a matter of fact, the fonn belong' 
ing to each of the individual Souls is entirely different from each other; if 
that were not so, as tliere would be no restriction regarding the apprehensions 
and remembrances of different persons, there would bo confusion in all 
matters. 

The argument may be formulated as follows:—When one thing is not 
subject to the same vicissitudes as another, there cannot be non-differenoe 
between them;~^.g. among Souls, each having its own distincti\*e form 
restricted to itself, they ore not subject to the same ^neissitudee,—the States 
of Happiness and the rest also are not all subject to the same vicissitudes; 
—hence, inasmuch as the wider condition is not found in them (they 
cannot be non*diff^nt).—(269) 

It has been asserted that ** on the appearance of another State, the 
preceding State is not entirely destroyed ’*the following Text siippliee 
the answ^ to this 
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TEXT (270). 

If yotir ‘ States ’ become meeobd into the Soul in THEm owk 

FORM, THEN, ON THE AFFEABANCE OF HaFPINESS, UnHAFPI- 
NBSS ALSO SHOULD BE FELT.— (270) 

COMMENTARY. 

Wlien tJie States become mei^ed iii the Common Soul, Uiey could bo 
so xnerged either in their own form or in some other form ; i£ it is the former 
that is meant, then on the appearance of Happiness,—^i.e. when there is feeling 
of the State of Happiness,—^Unltappiness also should be felt; as this latter 
also is possessed of the common character of * feeling *.-~(270) 

If tliey become merged in some other form, then there would be the 
following difficulty s— 

TEXT (271) 

. As A MATTER OF FACT, WHEN THEBE IS TRANSFBEENOB OF ONE FORM TO 

SOMBTHINO, THERE CAN BE NO TRANSFERENCE OP ANOTHER 
FORM. So THAT IF THE STATES BECAME TRANSFERRED 
(merged into THE SOUL) IN THEIR OWN FORM, THEN 

THE Soul also would be somethino liable 
TO OEIOINATION.— (271) 

OOilMENTARY. 

Further, the transference (mergence) of Happiness and other States 
into the Soul could be possible only in their own forms; and in that case, 
like Unliappiness and the other States, the Soul also, being non>differeiit 
from tl^m, would be something liable to ort^nolion,—ca][>able of being pro* 
duced.—(271) 

It has been asserted (under Text 227) that ** the Soul’s oharacters of 
Doer and Experiencer are not dependent upon the State.’* The answer to 
this is provided in tlie following ;— 

TEXT (272). 

If the ohabactebs of Doer and Eo>periencer are not dependent 

UPON the State,—then the said characters cannot belong 
TO THE Soul,—as they can belong to only one who 
has that State.— (272) 

COMMENTARY. 

If tho character of ' Doer etc. rested in the Souls themselves,—then 
these could never belong to the Soul, wliich never abandons its previous char* 
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aoter. This argument may be formulated tlius:—One who has not aban* 
doned liis previous States of non-dotr and non^experiencer can never do or 
erperisMee,—e.g. the Akds?ia ,—and the Sovil never abandons its State of non¬ 
doer and tM>n-ai^riencer; hence we find (in the assertion concerned) conditions 
contrary to the more extensive character.—(272) 

The revered DiAndga having declared that—* if tl»e fact of the Soul being 
modified on the appearance of Cognition meant the non-etemity of that 
Soul, then, there can be no Cognitor in the sliape of the SoiU not modified *- 
in answer to this deolaration, KttmSrila has argued as foUoa's :—** We are 
not doii}dng tlie fact of the Soul being expressed (spoken of) by the term 
‘ non-etcmal'; but if the term meant mere modification, then that alone 
would not imply tlie dt^ruetion of tlie Soul.”—(SAloJtoodrttio, Atmavdda, 
22 ). 

Against this the Author states the following objection, which also 
serves to siun up his own conclusion :— 

TEXT (273). 

Foe these seasons, we abb not denying the fact of the Soul 

BEING SPOKEN OP BY THE TERM * STERNAL * BUT ON AOCOTHTT 
OP ITS FORM BEING SUBJECT TO MODIFICATION, THERE 
MUST BE DESTRUCTION 01 IT.—(273) 

COMMENTARY. 

For these reasons, we are not denying the fact of the Soul being spoken 
of as * eternal *,—on the groxmd that SerUienco, whicli is in a State of perpetual 
fiux, continues undeatroyed, along with its Cause, as long as the world lasts. 
But its form —natur^^being mibfect to modification, as there is always the 
abandoning of the preceding and the appearance of the succeeding form,— 
its liability to destruction is clearly indicated.—(273) 

As regards the instance of the Serpent, etc. that has be«i cited above 
(under Text 223),—^the following Text proceeds te show that all these things 
are not found to be eternal and of one and the same form 

TEXT (274). 

The Serpent also is liablb to become crooked and so forth, 

BECAUSE IT IS SUBJECT! TO PERPETUAL FLUX ; IF IT HAD A. 
PEBMANENT form, then, LIKE THE SOUL, IT COULD 
NEVER COMB BY ANOTHER StATB.— (274) 

COMMENTARY. 

Jiist as in tho case of the Soul,—^because of its being always of one lasting 
character,—there is no possibility of another State,—so in the case of the 
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Serpent also. If it were subject to dostruotion (modification) every moment, 
then alone could it have another State; as the * appearance of another State * 
is always in tlie form of the * appearance of another character —(274) 

It has been argued (under Text 229) that ** The conception of / in the 
Dotioii I know apprehends the CognUer ” ;—the following Text proceeds 
to show that this is ‘ \inproven ’ (not admitted by all parties);— 


TEXT (273), 

As A MATTER OF PACT, THE * JTO'nON OP I * COMES ABOUT WITHOUT A REAL 
BASIS, THROUGH THE FORCE OF THE BBGINNINGLESS SEED OF 

THE nsiOH OF Beiko; and that also only 
IN SOME PLACES.—(275) 

COMMENTARY. 

The said ' I>notion * has no real background, by virtue of which the 
* Oogniser ’ could form its object. 

** If that is so, then what is the cause of its origin ? ” 

The answer is that~/< proceeds from the beginninyteee, etc. etc. * Vision 
of Being * is the vision of the existing body ;<-~the * seed ’ of this vision is 
the Potency of Dispositions; and this ‘ seed * is beginningleas and it is 
through (tie force of this that ‘ I-consciousness ’ is brought about;— and that 
oZso only in some places, —i.e. only in the internal economy of the Sextuple 
Body.—(276) 


Question. —“Why does not the ‘I-notion’ come about everywhere f ” 
Tlie Answer is supplied in Uie following ;— 


TEXT (276). 

It is only some (not all) Impressions that secure the requisite 

POTENCY FOR BBINQING ABOUT THE SAID NOTION APPREHENDING 
TBLAT PARTICULAR FORM ; HENCE IT DOBS NOT APPEAR 
EVERYWHERE.— (276) 


COMMENTARY. 

* The said notion, elc.\ —i.e. the ‘ I-notion, apprehending the farm of the 
Oogniser, os existing through the preceding and succeeding points of time 
* Not everywhere i.e. in other * chains like those of the Jar and other 
things.—(276) 
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TEXT (277). 

If this were not so,—the objection in qitbstion ooxtzj> be uroso 
WITH EQUAL FOBOS AGAINST YOUE * SOUL * ALSO ; BUT ALL 
DITFICULTIBS ABB BEHOVED BY THE FACT THAT THEBE 
IS DIVEBSITY IN ITS POTENOIBS.— (277) 

COMMENTARY. 

Further, even when the * I*notion ’ i« held to have the Soul for ite basis,— 
the objection in question would apply with equal foroe:—^Why doea the 
said notion not appear in connection witli another Soul also ? —It might 
be answered that ** it is not so booause of the restrictions imposed by the 
potency of things ”,^^;hen, for us also the same answer would be available,— 
that the notion appears only in regard to some internal objects, and not in 
regard to alL So that all difficulties would be removed.—(277) 

It might be luged tliat—“ There may be such restriction ; but how is 
the fact of its having no real l)Asis proved ? ’* 

The answer is supplied by the follotring 


TEXTS (278-279). 

If the said notion (of * I ’) had an eternal THINO fob its BASIS, 

THEN ALL * I-NOTIONS ’ WOULD COMB ABOUT ALL AT ONCE, 

AS TEBIB EFFICIENT CAUSE WOULD BE ALWAYS PRESENT. 

— ^IF rr HAD A NON-ETERNAL BASIS, THEN AT.T. THESE 
NOTIONS WOULD BE SQUALLY CLEARLY MANIFEST. 

Hence (it follows that) the other fabtibs 
NEEDLESSLY RAISE QUESTIONS REGARDING THE 
EXISTENCE OF THE BASIS OF THE SAID 

I-NOTION.— (278-279) 

COMMENTARY. 

The basis (background) of this * I-notion ’ oould be either eternal or 
non-etemal it is eternal, tlien all * I-notions ‘ I-consciousneas ’—^would 
oome about (appear) simultaneously, os tlieir cause would be present in 
ite perfect condition; nor can the said basis be without cause; as such an idea 
would lead to absurditiesnor can an efficient cause stand in need of auxiliary 
oausesthis has been discussed more than once.—Nor can it be urged 
that ** there is only one I-coMciwtsness because its multiplicity is clearly 
proved by its appearing only occasionally. For instance, during the states 
of deep sleep, or of intoxication, or of swoon, there is no ' I-consciousnees ’ 
felt, and yet at other times, it is actually felt; and this non-apprehension of 
it at certain times shows that it appear.^ only occasionally; and because it 
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appears only occasionally, therefor© it must be r^rded as many also. Thus 
it is clear that all these * I*notions ’ would come about simultaneously, as 
their coming about is dependent upon the presence of the said cause only. 

If then the other view be accepted that the basis of the ‘ I-notion ’ 
18 non'etemal, then all Imotiona should be all as clearly manifest as the 
Visual and other Oognitions; as they would be directly apprehending the 
specific individuality of the thing concerned. 

For these reasons, we conclude that ‘ oU%er peopla ’—^tlior philosophers, 
like Kumarila and others—needlessly raise questions regarding the basis of 
the I-notion in question,—^in such words as (those xmder Text 232^—“ Of that 
notion, what cognitive-moment is assumed to bo the object f ” and so forth. 
—(278-270) 


In this connection, it has been asserted by the Buddhist that the *1- 
notion * is entirely baseless, and it appears only as an Illusion due to the 
beginzungless Bi^ositions of the “ Vision of tlie Body of Being -As against 
this, KwnarUa has raised on objection, which is set forth below :— 


TEXTS (280.281). 

“ What the Disposition can do is to bbino about the Ebcoonttion 

OF the Cognissr ; it cannot bring about the CJooNinoN of 

A THING AS WHAT IT IS NOT ; BECAUSE IT CANNOT BE THE 

CAUSE OF Illusion (Wrong Cognition).—^Thus 

THE * I-NOTION ’ CANNOT BE REGARDED AS AH 

Illusion ; as thebe is nothino to annul it 
(and hence prove it to be %jorong )*’\— 
[SMoleavdrtilcat page 720] —if this is 
URGED [then the answer is as given 
in the following Text'\. —(280-281) 

COMMENT ABY. 

What the Disposition can do is to bring about the Recognition of the 
Oogoiser, and not the Cognition of a tiling—CoFntser—as what it is not, 
—i.e. as not-Oogniaeri the construction is that Disposition cannot bring about 
this latter Cognition.—why 7 ** — hecauae it cannot he the cattae of Illusion ; in 
fact it alwa 3 r 8 brings about the Cognition of a thing exactly as it had been 
cognised on the previous occasion, and not a wrong Cognition.—^Tbus then, 
because this I-notion is produced from Dispositions, and because there is no 
valid reason for annulling it, it cannot be regarded as an lUusioD. 

The term * cAK * if this be urged *, should be construed away from 
its place,—after the end of tlie sentence.—(280-281) 


The following Text answers this argument:— 
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TEXT (281). 

What has been uBasD is kot right ; as the REASoyiyc adduced 

ABOVE IS CLEARLY POUND TO BE SUBVERSIVE OP THE SAID 

IDEA.—(281) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Adduced above ’—under Text 278.—(281) 

It has been argued that *' DiHposition cannot be the caueo of Illuiuon ” • 
tliiii reason is ‘ Inconclusive ’;—^this is shown in the following Text:_ 


TEXT (282). 

How IS IT THAT, ENTIRELY FROM 0ISPOSITIONS,—SUCH DIVERSE ILLU¬ 
SIONS OOUB ABOUT AS THOSE THAT DEVOTEES HAVE IN RBOARD 
TO God and other Bsinos as beino the cause of 
THINGS AND SO FOETH ? 

COMMENTARY. 

If Disposition were not the cause of Illusion, then how could such Illusions 
appear, purely out of Dispositions, as ‘ God is the cause of all products, 
omniscient, the receptacle of eternal cognition* and so forth? In fact! 
KwndrOa himself has denied a creator of the world, like God and other Beings! 

In the phrase * proceedinff entirely from DiepoeUion \ the term ‘ entirely * 
is for the purpaso of excluding a real background.—(282) 


TEXTS (283-284). 

Thus then, the basblbssness op ‘ I-consoiousness ’ havino been 

ESTABIJSHSD, THERE CAN BE NO Cogniser WHO COULD BE 
APPREHENDED BY THE SAID * NOTION OF I *. HeNOE AMONG 
ALL VALID FORMS OF COONTnON, THERE IS NOT ONE 
WHICH IS FOUND ABLE TO SUPPLY A PIT EXAMPLE ; 

AND THE Reasons also that have been 

ADDUCED IN DUB COURSE ARB POUND TO BE 
* UNPROVEN ’ REGARDING THEIR 
SUBSTRATUM.—(283-284) 

COMMENTARY. 

Thus * I-consoiousness ’ being baseless, there can be no Oogniser who 
could be admitted to be the object of that consciousness. Hence the 
existence of the * soul ’ is not proved. 
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The other party has adduced {uuder Text 238, et aeq.) such reasons as 

* because lie has been apprehended by past I-notions ’ and so forth,—for 
proving the eternity of the Soul; against tliis it is urged that ihert can be 
no Cognieer, etc. —i.e. neither an eternal nor a non>ctemal Cogniser is there who 
could serve as tlie corroborative instance j hence the corroboiative instance 
(of the opponent’s inference) is ‘ unpro\'en * (non-existent). For instance, the 
first and second reasonings (set forth by the opponent) are open to the objec* 
tion tliat the corroborative Instance is beset with tlie defect of Imving its 
subject unknown; as there is no such Oogniser known as is the object of tiie 

* I-notion ’ of to-day and also of yeaUrday .—As regards the third reasoning, 
the Instance cited—‘ like tlie single Cognition ’—is devoid of tlie Probaudum 
and the Probans; because the ‘ one Cognition ’ intended to be the ‘ I-notion ’ 
of the cogniser connected with the same chain.—and also to apiiertain 
to a single object,—is * not proven ’ (not admitted by all parties). Thus, 
on account of the two characters being * unproven tlie Instance itself 
has been declared to be * unproven 

Adduced indue courae, —i.e. those Reasons tliat liave been adduced above ; 
—* indue courae * —according to the nature of the defect found in each.^* (7n- 
proven regarding tlteir attbalraium —for instance, in the first and second 
arguments, the Reasons adduced are ‘ unproven regarding their substratum *, 
AS it is not ad7nitied that there is any such object as * tlie Cogniser appre- 
liendod by I-notion' ;—in tlie third argument, though the substratum is not 

* unproven’, inasmuch as the ’Cognitions’ wliich form the subject are well- 
recognised entities,—yet, what Is ' not proven ' in regard to tliem is the fact 
of their being qualified by a *Cogniaer connected with a single dtain', 
—because it is well known that Cognitions are baseless (devoid of any basts 
in reality). Tliis is the reason why tlie Text has used the qualifying term, 
‘ tn due courae ’.—(283-284) 


End of section 7 (&) dealing witlt the MimdmeaJca's Doctrine of the * Soul *. 




CHAPTER VII. 


SECTION (C). 

The. Sd'hkhya doctrine of the * Soul * {Spirit). 

COMMENT AKY. 

The Text proceeds uow to refute tlie ' Soul * as postxUated by the 
Sd<Mehya :— 


TEXTS (286-286). 


Othbks hold Chaitanya ‘ Sbkttbnob * to be distthct frox the form 
OF Buddhi, Intellect (Cognition). They postulate * Skntisnob * 
AS THE * Spirit’s ’ own form ; he only enjoys the fruits 

PRESENTED TO HIM BY PbIMOBDIAL MaTTBR ; HE 13 NOT 
THE * DOER ’ ; THE OHA&AOTBR OF ^ DOER ’ IS HELD 
TO BELONG TO PRIMORDIAL MATTER 
ALONE.— (285-286) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Olhert ’—the SSAkhyas. Tliey postulate the Spirit's own form as consist- 
ing of Ohaitanyay * sentience —which is something different from Bttddhi (of 
the SSAkhyae, which is Cosmic Intellect); as their doctrine is that Bttddhi is 
of the nature of Primordial Matter, while Ohaiianya is the form of the Spirit 
alone.—This ' Spirit' is the enjoyer of the fruit of good and bad deeds, pre¬ 
sented by Primordial Matter,—but he is not the doer of the deeds; as the 
ohsracter of the doer is held to belong to Primordial Matter alone, which 
contains within itself the evolution of the whole world. In support of this 
doctrine they adduce the following proofWhatever is of the nature of an 

aggregate is found to be for another's purpose,—e.g. Beds and such things;_ 

the eye and the rest are of the nature of aggregates; hence this is a reason 
based on the nature of things;—and this * another' is, by implioation. the 
Spirit (or Soul). This is what the other party means.—(286-286) 


With the following Text proceeds the refutation of the said doctrine (of 
the 8'dtU:^Nw) 
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TEXT (287). 

As BEGAROS THIS DOOTEINE, IP ‘ SENTIENCE ’ IS HELD TO BE ONE ONLY, 
THEN HOW IS IT THAT, IN THE CJOONITIONS OP COLOtTE, SoUND 
AND OTHBB OBJECTS, WHAT IS CLEARLY PERCEIVED 
IS A PORM BESET WITH DIVKBSITy ?— 

(287). 

COMMENTiVRY. 

To explain—When the SaiMcJtya says tliat “ Sentience is the Soul’s own 
form ”, what becomes postulated is that sentience is eternal and of one form,— 
inasmuch as it is aon*different from the Soul who is eternal and of one form.— 
This however is contrary to facts of perception; inasmuch as in the Oogni* 
tions of Colour, Soxmd and other things, what is clearly—distinctly—per¬ 
ceived, through their own Cognition itself—is a Jorm bestl with dtversily,—i.o. 
a diverse cliaracter is perceived ;—and this coidd not be possible if Sentience 
were only one.—(287) 

The following Text sliows that the said doctrine is open to tlie charge of 
being contrary to doctrines of tlie SiMkhya himself :*» 

TEXT (288), 

Ip * Sentience ’ k op one form and conttndbs to exist for all time, 

THEN, HOW IS IT POSSIBLE FOR THE SENTIENT SoUL TO BE 
THE ENJOYER OF THINGS OP MANY KINDS ?—(288) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Soul is of one form, and yet the enjo>*or of many lands of things,— 
tliis involves self-contradiction; specially as it cannot be distinguislied 
from the state in wliicli one is not tlie enjoyei*.—(288) 

It might be argued tliat ” there is no selC-oontradiotiou, becatise of the 
presence of the deein to eee and other characters”. 

The following Text KU{)pUe8 the aiiKU’or to tliis 

TEXT (289). 

The * Desire to see * and the likb, which are divebse, do not 

CO.ME INTO EXISTENCE AS FORMING THE BA.SIS OP THE SfIRIT’S 

experience; for, if they did so, then the Soul 
ITSELF WOULD BE soMETHiNa prodnced .— (289) 

COMMENTARY. 

If, in regard to colour, etc. the ' desire to soo ‘ desire to hear * and so 
forth,—which are different from one another,—4)6 assumed to be the basis of 
13 
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the Spirit*8 experience,—then no such can coma into existence. If tlwy did 
oome into existence, then,—i.e. if they came into existence as distinct from 
each oilier,—the Spirit also would bo something produced, just like the 
* desire to see etc. as it is non-different from these.—(289) 


This same point is made clearer in the following:— 


TEXT (290). 

Thb * DismB TO sbe * and thb best are not anythinq distinot 
FROM * SbNTIENOB ’ ; AND IF THIS LATTER WERE LIABLE TO 
* APFEARANOB AND DISAPPEARANCE *, THEN THE a*\n8 
OOT7LD NOT BE DENIED OP THB SOUL.—(290) 

COMMENTARY. 

If they wore something entirely distinct, then there could be no such 
connection between thorn as that * these are hisas there is no benefit 
oonfMTod which could be the basis of such connection. 

* The same i.e. the attributing of * appearance and disappearance’. 

This argument may be formulated as follows:—^When there is no 
for any restriction regarding the existence of a thing, that thing should not 
be so restricted by any intelligent person,—e.g. Jkdeha as having a material 
shape;—in the case of the Spirit there is no basis, in the shape of * Desire to 
see * and the rest for restricting the character of * being the experiencer ’ to it; 
so that no reason is perceived for such restriction.—This Reason cannot be 
said to be ' xuiprovMi *; as has been explained already.—(290) 

Pot the following reason also the oharaoter of * experiencer * cannot 
belong to the Soul, on the ground that it cannot be the * doer ’:_ 


TEXT (291). 

Ip GOOD AND BAD DEEDS ABB NOT DONE BY THB SoUL, THEN WHERBFBOU 
DOES THIS DIVEBSITY IN HIS EYFBRIENCZS PROCEED |_ (291) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, no one onjoys the fruit of the act that he has not 
done ; for if he did. then this would involve the incongruity of the ‘ accruing 
of what has not been done *, etc. etc.—(291) 


The foDowing Text states a likely answer from the other party 
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If rr be held that—" rr is Primobdial Matter that bestows the 

FRUITS, IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE DESIRES OF THE SOUL ; AND 
THIS RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THB TWO STANDS LIKE THAT 
BETWEEN THE LaKB AND THE BLIND PERSONS ”,— 

[then the answer is as given in the 
following Text'\. —(292) 

COMMENTARY. 

Though the Soul is not tlw doer of deeds, yet it is Primordial Matter that 
presents to him things, in accordance with his desires, and then he enjoys these 
thi n g s —So that there is none of the inoongiuity that has been urged. 

:—“ Primordial Matter being insentient, how con it be the 
Doer of good and bad deeds, by virtue of which it brings about the fruits of 
deeds for the Soul according to lus desires V* 

ATiSioer:—This releUionahip, etc. ; just as the Blind man acts towards 
things, through hiis connection with the man with eyes,—so do the Coemic 
Intellect and other * divergent * things perform the functions of * deter* 
m'ir»in£r ’ and the rest towards such effects as Merit, etc., through their contact 
with the Soul, which is eentient. —^This has been thus asserted—The Soul 
serves th e purpose of bringing about Perception (of Matter), and Prim* 
ordial Matter serves to bring about Liberation (of the Soul); the connec¬ 
tion between these two thus is like that between tlie Lame and the Blind ; 

creation (evolution) proceeds from this connection ” (SdAkhyakarVed, 
21).—(292) 

The above argument is answered in the following— 


TEXT (293). 


If THAT IS so, THEN HOW IS TT THAT EVEN WHEN THE DESIRE FOR THB 
DESIRED THING IS THERE, CT IS NOT FULFILLED ? PRIMORDIAL 

Matter cannot stand in need of anythino 
ELSE.—(293) 


COMMENTARY. 

If what is meant is that Primordial Matter brings to the Soul tho dMired 
fruit of even such acU os he lias not done, tlion how is it that, at all times, 
on tlie desire appearing for anything, the desires of all men do not become 
fuiailed t 

It might be argued that—“ It does not become fuieUed because its cause, 
n the form of Merit, is not present”. 
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The Answer to that is tliat Primordial MatUr cannot stand in need of 
anyUnng e/sc.—Merit is a product of Primordial Matter, and os such non- 
dif^nt fi-oin it; consequently it must bo alwa>*8 present; and tho desired 
fruit must tliorofore lUways appear. For instance, all things (for the Sdtlkhya) 
aro included under tlie two categories of ' Primoidml Matter ’ and ‘ Soul *, 

and these are ala^ays close to one another; so that tlio fruit sliould be always 
there. ^ 

Then again, if it is the desired fruit that Primordial Matter brings to 
the Soul, why then does it present to him wliat is undesirable f For 
certainly no one desires what ia undosiruble.—(293) 


Further, if Primordial Matter preeonte the tiling to tlie Soul,_even 

so, it cannot be right to regard him as the ‘ eigoyer as he ia unmodillable.— 
This is what is pointed out in tlio following— 


TEXTS (294-205). 

If, at the time of his ehjovino a thing, there is no modification 

IN THE Soul,—then he cannot be the enyoyer; nob can 
Pbimordial Matter bb of any sbrviob to him.—If 
(on thb othee hand) thebe is modification in him, 

THEN ms BTERNALITY DISAFPBABS ; AS * MODm. 
cation * CONSISTS IN becoming ^tanged into 
vmething else ; and how could any such 

CHANGE BB POSSIBLE IF THE SoUL 
BBUAINBD in TilE SAME OONOITION 
ALWAYS ?— (294-295) 

COMMENTARY 

If the Soul ia not made to xmdergo * modidcation ’ into Joy and Sorrow 
due to Pleasure and Pain and so forth,—then he would be just like ^;fcdsAa, and 
lionco he coimot be the Enfoyer ; and Prin^ordial Matter aUo conno/ be of any 
eervice to Aim,—[such ia tlio construction of tho Sentence]because no sendee 
can be rendered to that which is unmodifiable.—If tlien, it be admitted that 
the Soul ie modifiable,—then there is tho undesirable contingency of his losing 
Ilia oter^Uty j because what we moon by tlie ‘ Non-etomolity * of a 
is that it does not remain in the same form alwaj-s; and as this would be 
there, if the Soul were modifiable, how could he bo eternal f As wliat is 
meant by * eteruality ’ is that the thing should retain the same form always. 
—(294-295) 

The following text proxndes another explanation of the Soul being the 
* enjoyor ’—from the standpoint of the other party 
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TEXTS (296.297). 

The FOLLOWIKQ MIGHT BE UBOBD—“ FERST OP ALL THE COSMIO INTELLECT 
BECOMES EVOLVED IN THE FORM OF THE OBJECT ; AND WHEN 
THIS OBJECT HAS BEEN * DETERMINED UPON ’ (DEFTNED) 

BY Cosmo Intellect, the Spirit attains it. Thus 
HK CHARACTER OP BEING THE * EnJOYER * IS 
THROUGH THE APPEARANCE OF THE REFLECTION ; 

AND THE Spirit never renounces his own 
NATURE. ”— (296-297 ) 

COMMENTARY 

‘The Spirit is not hold to tlie ‘cnjoyer’in the sense that he becomes 
modified ; wliat is meant is that he become* so by way of the appearance 
therein of the object ‘ determined ’ by Cosmic Intellect. That is to 
say, the object, first of all, enters an a reflected image in the mirror 
of Cosmic Intellect,—‘tliis reflected image of the object then becomes 
transferred into Spirit, whicli is tho .second reflocting mirror; and this 
is what constitute* the Spirit being tho ‘ enjoyer * (of tho object); and 
not his undergoing modification. By the mere transference of the reflected 
image, the Spirit does not renounce his own nature, because, like the 
Mirror he remains just as ho %vas,—Tluw, in tho argument that was 
urged above (by tho Buddhist against the SdiMchya) to tho effect that 

* what is non-difterentiated from the non-onjoyer cannot be tho enjoyer etc. 
©to.* (under Text, 2S8)—the Reason is found to be ‘ mconclusive *.—(200-297) 

The answer to this is supplied in the following— 

TEXT (298). 

Our answer to this is as follows :—^Ip the Reflection appears in 

THE SAME FORM (AS THE ReFLECTINO SuBSTANCB), THEN IHB 
SAME LIABILITY TO * APPEARANCE AND DISAPPEARANCE * 
REMAINS.—If, on the OTHER HAND, IT IS DIFFERENT, 

THEN THE SPIRIT CANNOT BE THE enjoi/er .— (298) 

COMMENTARY 

You hold that the reflection of tire object in Cosmic Intellect becomes 
transferred to the Spirit, who is like a second mirror ;—now if this reflection 
in Spirit is non-different from the Spirit itself, t hen the Spirit remains liable to 

* appearance and disappearance * as rwged above; for tire simple reason that 
he is iron-different from (idoirtified witii) the Reflection, wlrich is liable to 
appearance and disappearance.—If, on the other hand, the view held is that 
the Reflection is something different from the Spirit, then ho cannot be the 

* enjoyer *; os his condition u'ould not be different in any way from wlrat it 
was when he was not the ‘ enjoyer *.—Nor can it be right to r^ard the Spirit’s 
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character of being the * Enjoyer * as being due to his contact with the roflection 
of the object; as there can bo no ‘ contact * between two such entities as 
do not boneSt each other in any way.—(208) 


TEXT (299). 

Ir PnncoBDUL Matter operates towards BBiKOiNa about the 
DIVBRSIFIBD OBBATIOB, IK AOOORDAKCB WITH THB (SpIRTT's) 

* DESIB6 TO SEE * AND THB REST,—THEN HOW CAN IT 

BE ineenlient ?—(299) 

COMMENTARY 

Then again, if Primordial Matter knew of the Spirit’s * desire to see ’ 
®tc.—then it might be rcaonablo to regard its activity to be for the sake of 
the Spirit, and to bo in accordance witli his ‘ desire to see * etc.;—as a matter 
of fact, however, the said Matter is itself insentient, —even wheti in contact 
with the Sentient Spirit;—it camiot then be right to regard its activity as 
brouglit about os by tlio contact of the Lame and the Blind. Because even 
though tlko Blind man does not see the rood, yet he knows of the Tjimn man’s 
dosire, because he is lumsolf sentient. Primordial Matter however cannot know 
^ Spirit’s ‘ desire to see * etc., because being insentient by its very nature, 
it is unoonsaotts.—Nor is it possible for these two—Spirit and Primordial 
Matter—to bo related like the Lame and the Blind,—os there ca n be nfr 
mutued benefit in their case.—(299) 


TEXT (300). 

Pbimordiax. Matter knows how to produce the Soup and other 

THTKOS, AND YET DOES NOT KNOW HOW TO BAT (BNJOY) THEM, 

—^WHAT OAN BE MORE INOONOBUOUS THAN THIS 1—(300) 

COMMENTARY 

If it bo held that Primordial Matter actually knotps of the Spirit’s 'desire 
to see and tlie rest of it.—then it must have to be r^ardod as being the 
‘ Enjoyw ’ also. How can one who knows how to produce a t.hing not know¬ 
how to enjoy it ? Hence what can be more incongruous than that Primordial 
Matter knows how to produce things, but does not know how to enjoy them ? 
The meaning is that nothing can be more incongruoua The Cook who 
prepares the soup and other things cannot be regarded as not knowing how 
to eat (^oy) them. The particle 'tri* should bo taken os understood 
after ‘ vijd dii ’.—(800) 

In the following text the Author sots forth the answer likely to be given 
by the other party :— 
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TEXTS (301-302). 

Ip IT BE ARQ17BO THAT—“ IKASMQOH AS PrIMOBDIAL KaTTBH IS EQUIPPED 
WITH Cosmo Intellect, all this cannot be incoupatiblb 

WITH ITS NATURE ”,—THEN, ON THE QROX7NO OP irS BEING 
EQUIPPED WITH InTELLECTT, IT WOULD HAVE TO BE 
POSSESSED OP Sentience also,—luce the Sentience 
IN Spirits. Because * Intellect *, * Volition 
* Consciousness *, ‘ Feeling * ICnowing — 

ALL THIS is expressive OP Se?tiience .— 

(301-302) 

COMMENT AllY 

* Ail Oiia ’—i.o. acting in accordance with the Spirit's ' desire to see' and 
the rest;—‘ ito nature ’—its character of Primordial Matter.—-Wliat is meant 
is this—“ Even though Primordial Matter is not of the nature of Sentience* 
yet it is equipped with Cosmic Intellect which is of the nature of ‘ deter¬ 
mination '.—and thus it can know of the Spirit’s * desire to know * etc., and act 
accordingly; so that there is no incongruity at all 

The answer to this is that on the groitnd of it$ being equipped with InteHeet, 
etc. etc. That is to say, if it is admitted tliat Primordial Matter is eqvupped 
with Intellect, then it should have to bo regarded as endowed with Sentience 
also, like the Spirit; as ' Bttddhi ’ (Intellect) etc. arc only so many synonjrms 
of * Sentience*. For instance, that which is of the nature of light and has 
its form known by itself and shines independently of all else, is 'Sentience'; 
and this character is present in Buddhi (Intellect) also; why then should 
this latter not be the same as Sentience t specially as apart from Intellect, 
we do not perceive any otlicr form of Sentience, by virtue of wltich this 
distinct nature could be attributed to Spirit.—(301*302) 

In the following Text, the other party proceeds to show that Buddhi 
(Intellect) is sometliing different from * Sentience *: — 


TEXT (303). 

** Cosmo Intellect must be insentient by its nature,—^likb Sound 
Odour, Taste and other thinos,—on account op tee two 
REASONS OP being produced and being perishable ”,— 

IP this be your view— [then the answer is as 
stated in the following Text].—(303) 

COMMENTARY 

The opponent's argument is formulated thus:—“ VTiatever is cliaracter- 
ised by the character of being produced, being perishable, and the like,—must 
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bo ifwerUiW,—e.g. Taste etc.Cosmic Intellect is so clionictorised; hence 
this must be a reason based upon the nature of things (for regarding it as 
tnsen^ienl). ”—(303) 

The following Teart answers this argument:_ 


TEXT (304). 

Ib the Reasons adduced arb meant to be selp-supfioibnt, then 

THEY ABB TlOt odmiUed BY BOTH (PARTIES) ; IF THE REASONS ARB 
MEANT TO BE INDIRECT, THEN THERE IS NOTHING TO ANNUL 
THE CONTRARY CONCLUSION.— (304) 

COMMENTARY 

Tlie reason that lias boon put forward,—is it meant to prove the conchi- 
Sion directly or indirectly (per JRedueiio ad abeurdnm) ?—If direcUy, then the 
Reason adduced is 'not admitted’ by either one or the other of 
the two parties; for instance, tlio * producibUity ’ of things that the 
Buddhist a<linits is in the form of the production of something that 
did not exist l>eforo.—similarly, tlie ‘perishability* of things that the 
Buddhist admits is of the nature of complete destruction,—^while such is 
not tlie * producibility ’ or ‘ poriahobiUty ’ tliat is admitted by you. the 
Sdi^hya: as you regard thorn os being of the nature of ‘ appearance * and 
disappearance ’ respectively; and the form in which you admit these is 
not the one that is admitted by the Buddhist; hence the reason comes to be 
* not admitted ’ by either one or the other porty. The more admission of tlio 
verbal expression does not prove tlio admission of tho Reason ; the admission 
of a fact is proved by a fact, os it is only a fact tliat can be tho cause. This 
has been thus declared—‘ In tlie case of such fallacies as Falsity and the like* 
even though the verbal exprossion may be quite correct, the Reason may 
be regarded as fallaoious, as it is only a fact that can prove a fact.’ 

If it be held tliat tho Reason adduced is meant to prove the conclusion 
indirectly ; even so, inasmuch os no reoson has been adduced which would annul 
(and make impossible) a conclusion contrary to tho one intended, the two 
reasons adduced must be regarded as * inconclusive "WTiat is there, for 
instance, to obstruct the notion that ‘ producibility ’ and * perishability ’ belong 
to Senlience7 

As for the assumption of the SdAkliya in the following Xdnio—** As the 
insentient milk flows out for the growth of the Calf, so doca Primordial 
Matter act towards the liberation of tho Spirit ” {Sdiikhya’Karika, 67),—this 
is not a sotmd assumption at all; because it is not independently by itself 
that the Milk flows for the Coifs growth; what happens is that the milk 
is produced by particular causes functioning occnsionally; and when produced, 
the milk becomes the means of the calf s growth; and it is in this sense that 
it is said that ' even the insentient thing acts ’. No such activity however 
is possible for Primordial Matter j because, inasmuch as Primordial 
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Matter is eternal, and there con bo no otixer cause except itself,—^it cannot 
be right to regard its Potency as only occasionally active, on account of being 
dependent upon certain causes operating only occasionally. Nor can it be 
right to regard the said Potency of Primordial Matter to be inherent in it; 
for, if that were so, then as the Cause in its perfect form would bo always 
present, the entire purpose of all men, in the form ‘ prosperi ty ’ and ‘ lughest 
good *, would be brought about all at once.—(304) 


It might be argued that—“ There may be non*difforence between Coam/c 
Intellect and ■S'en^tence; even so the fact of its boing Spirit remains iindcnicd — 
The answer to this is given in tho following— 


TEXTS (305-306). 

Thebe is no harm done to us by the mere application op the term 
‘ Spnar * to Sentience ; what we assert is that its etemalUy 

IS DIFFICnOLT TO PROVE ; BECAUSE THE BYE AND OTHER 
THINGS SERVE A EBUTTFUL PURPOSE. IF SejUience 
WERE EVERLASTTNO, THEN ALL SUCH THINGS AS THE 

Eye and the rest would be useless ; b.g. there 

WOULD BE NO USB FOB THB FUEL IF FiRE 
WEBB BVBBLASTINO.— (305-306) 

COMMKN'rARY 

Wxat wo deny is not merely the applying of the same ‘ Spirit ’ to Sentience; 
what we do deny is tho property of ‘ etemality ’ that is imposed upon it.— 
‘Why ? ’—Because such things as the Eye, tlu) Light, the Mind and tho like serve 
a fruitful ptu'pose. Otherwise, if Sentience were everlasting—eternal—^then 
the Eye and the rest would be entirely useless; os tho only purpose served by 
these is the bringing about of Sentience (Cognition); and there caix bo no bring¬ 
ing about of what is eternal.—An example is cited. There would be etc.; 

—i.e. if fire were everlasting, then people would not fetch fuel for the lighting 
of fire. 

From all this it follows that Soxtience cannot be Eternal. (305-300) 


Another argument put forward by the Sankh^fa (in Ktlrika 17) is that 
“ all composite things are found to be for another’s use”.—^The author pro¬ 
ceeds to examine who this ‘ another * is 
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TEXTS (307-310). 

The facjt op the Eye bto. bedto foe ‘anothee’s use * is asserted 
(by the 8a^khi/a), on the ground op theie beino * composite 
THINGS *, LIKB THE BbD, SbAT AND SUCH THINGS.—If IT IS 
MEANT BY THIS TO PROVE TEAT THEY SERVE THE PURPOSE OP 
SOMETHING ELSE WHICH IS CAPABLE OF HAVING ADDITIONAX 
PROPERTIES PRODUCED IN IT,—THEN WHAT IS SOUGHT TO BE 
PROVED LS ALREADY ADMITTED ; INAS&nTCH AS THE SAID KYE 
ETC. ARB ADMITTED BY US TO BE HELPFUL TO COGNITION. 
On THE OTHER HAND, IF IT IS MEANT TO PROVE THAT THEY ARE 
HELPFUL TO SOMETHING THAT IS UnmodifiobU ,—THEN THE REASONING 
IS OPEN TO THE FALLACY CP THE CORBOBORATIVS INSTANCE 
BEING DEVOID OF THE PROBANDUM ; AS THE THINGS OTTED AS 
THE INSTANCE ARB ALSO HELPFUL ONLY TO WHAT IS MOBILE 

(perishable).—Lastly, if what is meant to be proved is 

MERELY THE VAGUE GENERAL FACT OF THEIR BEING HELPFUL TO 
‘another*,—EVEN SO, THE RBA.SON WOULD BE SUPERFLUOUS; AS 
THEY ABE ALREADY ADMITTED TO BE HELPFUL TO THE MlND_ 

(307-310) 

COMMENTARY 

The ‘ another * that is meant,—(a) is it one capable of having additional 
properties produced in it ?—cr (6) one incapable of having such additional 
properties produced, and hence unmodi/iable f—or (c) whet is meant to 
be proved is the mere vague fact of * being for another’s purpose *, 
which U pleasing enough so long as it is not eacomined f—These are the three 
alternatives possible. 

Under the first alternative (o), the reasoning proves what is already 
admitted; as.we also admit that the Eye etc. are helpful to Cognition; 
as is clear from the statement that * That Cognition which originates from the 
Eye and tl» Colours is Vuual Perception, and that Cognition which 
originates from the whole body and the touchable things is Bodily 
(Tadile) perception,* 

Under tlie second alternative (6), the Reason is * contradictory ’; this 
is wliat is shown in tlio text SOD. If the Eye, etc. aro meant to be proved 
as helpful to something that is unmodifiable (eternal), then as the Reason 
IS found, in the instance cited, to be concomitant with the contrary of the 
Probandum, it becomes ‘ Contradictory ’; because the Bed and other things 
(cited as instances) are actually foimd to be helpful to what is mobile, i.e., 
non-etemal; in as much as it is impawible to odd to the properties of what 
is unmodifiable. 

(c) Lastly if these alternatives are excluded, and what is meant to be 
proved is merely the vague general fact of ‘ being for another’s purpose 
even so it would be proving what is already admitted; as the Eye and the 
rest are actually admitted (by us) to be helpful to the Mind. If the Mind 
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also is includod in the Probandum (along with the Eye etc.), as Ixeld by the 
Naiy&yikaSt even so, what you deairo is not proved; as you do not hold the 
Spirit to be other than tlie Mind. Nor does the argument prove what is wanted 
by the NaiyUyikcta ; because it is already admitted that the Eye and the 
rest are ‘for another’s purpose*, in the sense that they are helpful to one 
another; specially as the notion of * another * is purely relative, like the notion 
of * near and far *. 

Thou again, the ‘ composite character ’ tliat is assumed in tlxe Mind 
is actually tlxere, inasmuch as it takes in the help i*ojjdored by several causes ; 
and to t-hig extent your reason would be ‘ unproven ’ also (if tlie Mind also 
is included among ‘ the Eye and the rest ’).—(307-310) 


End of the Examination of the SaAkliya Doctrine of * Soul *. 


CHAPTER VII. 


SECTION (D). 

The Doctrine of ‘ Soul ‘ according to the Dtgambara Jainae. 


COMaiENTARY 

Tho Aiitlvir now proccodi) to refute the ‘ soul ’ postulated by the Dig^ 
ambara (Jaina):— 

TEXT (311). 

The Jainas, ukb the Mimdmsahae, assert that the Person (Soul) 
IS CHARAOTBRISED BY * SSNTIENOB * ; THAT, IN THE FORM 
OP * Substance it is indusive, and in the form of 
* Successive Factors *, ms cxclnMve. —( 311 ) 


COMMENTARY 

‘Jaina»\ i.e., tho Dujatnbarae .—They ositert aa follows:—“The Soul 
is oharootorised by SetUience only; nnd in the form of Substance, it remains tho 
same under all states, and os such is * inclusive' (comprehensive) in its nature ; 
while in the form of successive factors, being distinct with each state, it is 
‘ exclusive ’ in its nature. This two-fold cliaraotor of tho S<ml is cognised 
by direct Perception, and hence docs not stand in need of being proved by 
other proofs. Thus tlMt ‘ Sentience ’ which is found to continue to exist 
through all the states, even thoxigh these states or© diverse, in the forms of 
1 leomue and tho rest, —is ‘substance *; wliilo tho * successive factors * con- 
airt of the diverse .states which appear one after tlie other; and all these 
are distinctly perceived 

Such is the view of the other party (the Digambara Jainas). —(311) 

Tile refutation of this view proceeds witJi the following— 


TEXT (312). 

Under this view also, if the unmodified Substance is connected 
WITH THE Successive Factors, then there is no difference 

(CEANOB) IN IT, AND, IN THAT CASE, IT COULD NOT BE 
LIABLE TO MODIFICATION.— (312) 


COMMENTARY 

Tliere are two opinions possible:—(o) The Substanoe that exists in the 
form of Penitence may bo connected with the * successive factors in its un- 
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Tnodified form, i.e., without ronounoing its previous ohortvcter o£ ' Sontionce *, 
or (6) it is conneoted with the ‘successive factors’, in its tnodi/led form, i.e., 
in a form in which the previous oharactor 1ms boon abandoned. If this 
latter view be accepted, then there is disappearance of the ‘ etemality' 
(of the Soul); as imder this view, there would be no single entity escisting 
tliroughout the series of suoceasive factors. If the former view be accepted 
—that it is connected in its unntod\/Ud form.—then there is no dijjerence, i.e., 
change, as between the preceding and succeeding states ; so that tho senti* 
once would not bt liable to modijioation ; i.e., it hxis to bo r^arded as unmodi- 
hable; as ‘modification is of the nature of * changebecoming sometliing 
elso. And yet it is Imld to be modifiable. The argument may be for¬ 
mulated as follows:—Wlmn a tiling cannot be differentiated between its 
preceding and succeeding states, it cannot bo regarded as modifiable ; o.g. 
the AkSaha ; Sentience is not differentiated at all in any state; ho that 
the irider character being absent (tho narrower one must bo denied).—(312) 

In the following texts, it is urged from the standpoint of tho Jaina 
that the reason just put forward is ‘ unproven ‘ not admitted * 


TEXTS (313-316). 

** When Seniience is spoken of as ’ one it is with befebence to 
Space, Tchb and Natube ; when it is spoken of as * dif- 

PEBENT IT IS WITH BBPEBKNOB TO NTJMBEB, ChABAOTEBISTIO, 

Name- and Function.—When wb speak of thb ' Jab* (Singulab) 

AND ITS ‘CJOLOUB AND THB BEST* (PlUBAL), THEBE IS DHTEBENOB OF 

‘Numbke* AND ‘Name’; thebe is also diffebencb of ‘nature*, 

INASMUCH AS * INOLUSIVENBSS * (COMPREHENSIVENESS) IS THB 
NATUBE OF THB SubstanCC JOT, WHEU3 * EXCLUSIVENESS * (DISTBI- 
BUnVENESS) IS THB NATURE OF THB 8uCCeS8\V6 FociOTS IN THB 

FORM OF Colour and the rest ; and thebe is diffebencb also of 
‘ function * ; inasmuch as the purposes served by thb TWO 
A-aic different.—S lMIIABLY BETWEEN THB ‘ SUBSTANCE ’ AND THE 
* Successive Paotobs *.—^Thus Substance is not absolutely 
undifferMtiated, as it doss become differentiated in the 
FOBM OF the Successive Fac/or«.**—(313-315) 

COMMENTARY 

If the Subatanu were absolutely different from tho aucceaaive factora, 
then no differentiation in it would be poesible; because, on the ground of 
their non-difference regarding place, time and nature, the two ore held to 
be one and the some; as a matter of fact, however, the two are different as 
regards number and other factors j for instance, the difference regarding 
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number is tliat whilu tlie aubetance is one, Uio awxeasive factors are many; that is, 
the Substance is oluu-octerized by the number * one *, while the Successive 
Factors —PleaHtire and the rest—nro characterized by the number * many ’; 
the tuUure of the two also is different; inasmuch os the Substance is ‘ com> 
l>roheii8iv'o ’ in nature, while the Successive Factors are * distributive * (ex> 
ohiaive). The term * aanjfiA ’ stands for Name ; and * artha ’ for odton, 
function. Tliis has been thus stated:—* Between the qualified and tlie 
qualification, there is non-difference, duo to non-difference in their place, 
time and nature, but there is difference due to difference in their number, 
name, nature and function, as is fo\md between the Jar and its Colour and 
other properties *; that is, between the Jar and its Colour, etc., there is non- 
difference regarding place, eto., while the Jar is different from Colo\ir etc., 
regarding number, etc.; e.g. the Jar is one while its properties. Colour and 
the rest, are mnay. There is difference in their name also : while the one 
is named * Jar *, the other is named ' Colour and the restThere is differ- 
enoe regarding their nature also: while tlie Substance, in tbe shape of the Jar, 
etc., is comprehensive in its nature, the Successive Factors, Coloxir 
oto., are distributive. There is difference in their function also: the Jar 
serves the purpose of containing water, while Colour and the rest serve tlie 
purpose of leading colour to the dt^h and so forth. 

Wliat lias boon .said above (regarding the Jar and Colour etc.) should be 
understood to hold respecting the substance ‘ Soul' which is of the nature 
of ‘ Sontienoo' and the Successive Factors, ‘ Pleasure, Pain and the rest *. In 
Shift case, the difference of ‘ function * should be understood as follows: 
The function performed by Sentience is the ‘ apprehension of things *, 
while that performed by Pleasure, Pain, etc. is happiness, unhappiness, and 
tbe like. This is what is shown by the Text, in the words * RUpUdayaJj^,, . . 
saAkhy&sahjiidvibhiditd ’; the latter term is to be construed with the term 
* dravyaparydyayoht ' appearing later on (under text 315); tbe various terms in 
the second line of Text 314 are to be construed along with their respective 
correlates : the construction being * K&ryabl^da * * difference of purpoee * 
constitutes the ‘ difference of fimotions and ' anuvrUi , ., vydvrtti *, * Compre¬ 
hensiveness and Distributiveness * constitute the * difference of nattire*. One 
sentence ends witli the word * dravyapary&yayoJi * * similarly betwesn the 
substance and the successive factors' (in line 1 of text 315); and another sen- 
tooce begins with the terms ' £vam naik&ntina. ' 

‘ Thi4S tlie Substance, etc. *, this sums up the fallacy of being ' improven ’ 
in the Reason (put forward by the Buddhist as against the Jaina), What is 
meant is tliat, as shown above, the Substance is not absolutely undifferentiated; 
as a matter of faot, it becomes differentiated through the diversity in the 
forms of tlie Successive Factors; and thus jS'u6stonee not being absolutely 
different from the Successivs Factors, the reason put forward (by the 
Buddhist, in Text 312) ‘ because there is no difference * lis ' unproven *, * not 
irus’.-(313-315) 


The answer to the above argument of the Jaina is provided in the 
following— 
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TEXT (316). 

‘ Okb-ness ’ (Sameness, Identity) consists in non-differencA of natare 

WERE THERE IF THIS * ONE>NE8S ’ (BETWEEN TWO THINaS}, 
THEN * DITFERENOB ’ (BETWEEN THEM) WOULD BE HARD TO 
PROVE IN ANY WAT ; AS IN THE CASE OP THE FORMS OF 
THE SUCOESSIVB FACTORS THEMSELVES.— (316) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even admitting that there is non-dij^erenee between the * Stthaiance * 
and the ‘ Sucoetaive Factors —such being the case, the ‘ non •difference * 
should be dbsohOs ; how then could there bo ' difference * between them, which 
is the contradictory of ‘ non-difference ’ f It cannot be right to affirm and deny 
a thing,—affirmation and denial beingmutunlly contradictory. For inAtance, 
when two tilings are spoken of as ‘ one what is meant is that there is ‘ non- 
difference in their nature (character)’,—this ‘ non*difference ’ being inseparable 
from ‘ negation of dlfferenoe *} euid when there is such * non*diffcTence of 
character’ (between the ^substance* and the ‘successive factors’), how 
could there be, at the same time, ' differencewhich is the negation of ‘ non- 
difference * ? This argument may be formulated os follows.—^In a case 
where there is non*dt^erence between two things, there can be no room for 
differeneSy which is the contradictory of ‘ non-difference ’; e.g. as is found 
in the cose of the same ‘ successive factors * and the * substance *, in regard 
to the speoifio individuality of each, where there is non-difference of character ; 
and between ‘ substance * and ‘ succcMiive factors *, non-difference, is clearly 
present (hence there is perception of what is contrary to tlie Probandum, 
i.e. difference).—(316) 

Thus in reali^, there being non-d»j^erence between ‘ Substance ' and the 
* Successive Factors *, there cannot be any difference between them as regards 
their ' characteristics * also ; tliis is what is shown in the following— 

TEXTS (317-318). 

The ‘ One-nbss * thus between * Substance * and the ' Successive 
Factors * bbino not-fiourative (i.b. Real), thb ‘ Substance ' 
ALSO SHOULD BE distributive (Exclusive), ltrb the forms 
OF THE * Successive Factors *; or those * Suocbsstvh 
Factors * themselves should be comprehensive 
IN their character, T.TTTTg THE * SUBSTANOE 
because thb ONE-NESS of these WITH 
' Substance * is duly established. 

-(317-318) 

COMMENTARY. 

When a thing is non-differerU from another thing which is ‘ exclusive * 
in its nature, the former also must be exclusive; as for example, the forms 
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of the Successive Factors thenwelves and Substance is non-diflerent from 
tlie Sucowwivo Factors, which are arciiwiec ; so that tliere is a natiual reason 
(for tlie Substance also being exclusive).—Or (the argument may be stated in 
another form)—AVlxen a thing is non-different from another wliich is inclusive in 
character, the former also must bo inclusive; e-g. tlie form of the ‘ Substance *; 
and the ‘Successive Factors ' in tho form of Pleosuro, etc. are non-different 
from the ‘ Substance * whicli is incUtsive ; hence this is a natural reason (for 
regarding these as inclfwiiw). If tliis were not so, then as tlie fate befalling 
them would be different, the two would have to be regarded os different. 

There is also on argument wliich annuls tlie contrary of the conclusion, 
in the form that—“ if tilings possessed of contradictory propertim would 
be regarded as one, there would be aa ond to all business.”—(317-318) 


TEXT (319). 

From all this it follows that thkrb is no such lastino ‘ Substance * 
AS THE ‘ Soul * and the like ; because they arw not different 
FROM the * Successive Factors like the form 
OF THE ‘ Successive Factors ’ themselves.— (319) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tlie plirase * and Uie like' is meant to include tho Jar, Grains and otlier 
things.—(319) 


The following text sots forth the upsliot of the second, ‘indirect’, 
proof:— 


TEXT (320). 

None of the ' Sucobssivb Factors ’ also can be beset with ’ appear. 

ANCB AND DISAPPEARANCE —BSOAU8B TBCBY Ama UON- 
DIPFBBBNT PROM ' SUBSTANOB LIKE THE PERMANENT 
FORM OF THE ‘ SUBSTANOB. *—(320) 

COMMENTARY. 

The text has added the clause ‘ like the permanent form of the Sub¬ 
stance ’ in view of the argument that " Inasmuch as Substance also is held 
to be beset vritli appearance and disappearance, there can be no absence 
of the Probandum in the Reason The compound ‘ niyatotma ’ is to be 
token as a Karmadlioraya, the meaning being ' the eternal form—nature- 
in the shape of Substance and so forth —(320) 

The following Text clinohee the argument:— 
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TEXT (321). 

Foa THIS HBASON IT SHOULD BE ADMITTED, EXTHEB THAT THEBE IS 
ABSOLUTE DBSTRUOnOlf OF ALL, OB THAT ALL IS PEBMANENT 

(etebnal) ; excl'iisive.ntas akd incluaiveaiesa could hot 
EXIST IK ANY SINOLB THING.— (321) 

COMMENTARY. 

Any suoh oomprahensive entity os * mibstanoe *, cannot bo accoptod, 
not only booauso it U non>difforent in nature freon the ' succeesive factors 
but also for the following reason (shown in the next text), it is not perceived 
apart from the ' successive factors * even when the conditions of its per* 
oeption are present, and henco it should be treated as ' non-existent \ This 
is what is explained in the following— 

TEXT (322). 

As A MATTBB OP PACT, THBBB IS NO PERCEPTION OP * SUBSTANOB *, WHICH 
SHOULD BE PBBCEPTZBLS, AS SOMBTRZNO PEBMSATINO THBOUOH 
(AND COMPREHENSIVE OP) THE * SUCCESSIVE FaCTOBS 
—HENCE IT CANNOT BB BBOABDBD AS EXISTING, 

—THB ‘ Sky ‘LOTUS — (322) 

COMMENTARY. 

This shows that the statement that ** The Soul, in the form of Substance, 
is permeating through the ' Successive Factors is apprehended by perception 
itself " is not true; because as a matter of fact, no such substance as ‘ Soul * 
is perceived to appear, in that comprehensive (all-embraoing) form, in any 
such Cognition as is admitted (by all parties) to bo * Sense-perception *.—(322) 

Question. —“If it is so,—i.e., if there is no suoh substance as ‘Soul*, 
apart from the ' Successive Factors ’, —how do the distinctions of Kxunbor 
etc. come about ? *' 

The Answer is provided in the following— 

TEXT (323). 

In PACT, Things abb capable op diverse pbuitpul actions ;—they 

ABB OAUSBS op THB NOTIONS OP * SMILABITY * AND THB BEST; 

—AND THEY ABB AMENABLE TO CONVENTIONAL VBBBAL 
BXPBBSSIONS CONNOTING SUCH THINGS.— (323) 

COMMENTARY. 

The */ruii/ul actione\—of the ‘successive factors*, Colour etc.,—are 
* diverse ’—of variovw kinds—distingiiished as similar and dissimilar the 
14 
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' similar * actions are the Holding of water and the like, and the * dissimilar' 
actions are the colouring of cloth, tlie bringing about of visual perception and 
the likeof these actions, the * Sucoessivo Factors ’ are capable. Thus is 
the compound to be analysed. As regards the * similar action *, all the 

* Successive Factors * are used simultaneously; hence in order to indicate 
their common causal efficiency,—even though tliore is no common identical 
Substance permeating through them, and even though they are different 
from each other, yet—they are spoken of by means of the single t<xm * Jar 
as being one in number; and when it is intended to indicate the 
specific actions of each of the ' Successive Factorsthey are spoken of by 
means of words expressive of the plural number;—it is in this way that the 
diversity in numf>er, as also diversity in action (purpose) is explained. 

How then is there diversity of oharacteristics T ** 

Thoy are causes of the notions, etc. etc. —The things, Jar e.g., become 

* causes of notions of similarity ’, when under all conditions, of baked, un> 
baked, etc., they are conceived of as ‘ Jar * and ‘ Jar' only,—being apprehon* 
ded as objects of indelorminate cognitions;—as even though they are destroyed 
every moment, they are produced at each succeeding moment as particular 
things, but of siioilar shape. But when they become produced in the different 
colours of dark, red, and tho like, they become ' causes of notions of dis¬ 
similarity Thus even in the absence of any simple comprehensive entity 
permeating through them, the things beoome the causes (basis) of notions of 
similarity and dissimilarity, and thereby come to be regarded as * oomprehen- 
sive ’ and * exclusive * in oharaoter; and thus the diversity of character 
becomes established. 

The term * ddi * in the compound ' tuiyddi * is meant to include the 

* alulya *, * notions of dissimilarity *. 

To what then is the diversity ta Name due 7 ** 

* They are amenable etc,*—*SucJi things*, —^i.e. things like Colour, which 
are capable of diverse fruitful actions and are causes of notions of similarity and 
dissimilarity ; such things form the ' object *—connotation—of such cenvsn- 
tional verbal expressions as * Jar ’ and * Colour ’ etc.; and the said things 
are amenable to such verbal expressions (names).—(323) 

Thus what is proved by Perception is the fact that things are without 
‘ Soul *,—this is what, by way of recapitulation, is pointed out in the 
following— 

TEXT (324). 

Ilf FACT, rr IS ONLY TUB ‘ StrcoBSSivB Factors * that are cognised 

AS CEABACTEBISBD BY ‘ APPBAEANOB AND DISAPPEARANCE *; 

HBNOB PURE ‘ SOUIXBSSNESS * BECOMES CLEARLY 
ESTABLISHED. 

OOMMENTAKY. 

* Successive Factors* —Le. Colour etc., as also Pain etc. as felt in their 

own nature ‘ only *—i.e. without any one * substance ’ non-differont from 
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them :—bocaxise for an eternal entity, any fruitful action, eithw simultaneous 
or coosecutivo, is incompatible. In fact-, fruitful action in the case of things 
is possible only when they are liable to * appearance and disappearance 
Thus, through Inference also, it becomes established that those things whioh 
are capable of fruitful action aro * without Soulthis being indicated by their 
mere exi$Unce. —(324) 

Against what the Buddhist has said under Ttxl 322 above, the author an^ 
ticipatos the following objeotion from the opponent's (Jaina's) standpoint:— 

TEXT (325). 

It mOHT BB UBOSD THAT—“ WHAT CXiaU IS THE UZXED FOB-H OF TH5 

* Substance * and the ‘ Successive Faotobs *,—because it 

IS HELD TO BB DUAL IN FORM, BUT IMPABTITE,—LZEB 

Naraaimha .**— (325) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Mixed * —joined together; that is why the form of the * Substance', 
though existent, is not perceived;—^The next sentence explains the reason 
for its being thus * mixed' in character: Becatiae U ia held to be etc., —Le. 
because the Soul and other things, though dual in form, are held to be tm- 
partite,—like Narasimha ; and because the Soul is impartito, thwefore it exists 
in the joint dual form, and hence is not perceived separately.—(326) 

That this assertion (of the Jairta) involves self'Contradietion is pointed 
out in the following— 

TEXT (326). 

The assertion that * a certain trino is of dual form ' can bb 

BASED ON THE EXISTENCE OF SEVERAL THINOS,—BECAUSE THE 
TERM ‘ FORM ' CONNOTES nature. — (326) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the thing is * impartite *, then, to speak of it as ' of dual form * is a 
contradiction in terms; because such an assertion can be based only upon 
the existence of several things; because ^rlien a thing is spoken of as ' dvi- 
rupa * of dual form what is moant is tlmt * it has two forms—two natures' ; 
and one and tho samo thing cannot havo ‘ two natures *; as that would 
deprive it of its one^neas. What you have proved is only tliat there aro 
two forme or characiere, and not that thoro is a single entity with tioo forma ; 
and that for the simple reason tliat the characters' of being one and being 
many are mutually contradictory and predusivo.—(32C) 

As regards Narasimha, be is one only and is not regarded as of ' dual 
form *,—this is pointed out in the following— 
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TEXT (327). 

Nanuimha also cannot be one and also of ‘ dual nature *; as 

He is fbbceitbd as such because He is an aooreoate of 
MANY ATOMS.— (327) 

COMMENTARY. 

Wlxat is moAnb by * aUc * is that it is not only the thing under dispute 
that csannot be ‘ of dual form *. * He i.e. Naraainha —‘ aa auch tlirough 
tlie diverse character of the ports of his body, and also through His occupying 
larger space; otherwise He would not appear as He does. If even a small 
part—of the size of the fly’s leg—of His body were concealed. He wovild be 
hidden to that extent. 

This same arguzn^it also sets aside tlie fact of His being of the Colour of 
tlie Emerald. 

All this we are going to explain in detail under the oliapter on *Tlie 
R^utation of the Composite Whole *. 


End of Chapter on the Jaina * Doctrine of the Soul *. 



CHAPTER m 


SECTION (E). 

The * Admita * Docirine of Oie Soul. 

COMMENTARY. 

Others, upholding the AdvaUa (Monistic) system of Philosophy, who are 
followers of the Upani^adtf postulate the * Soul * to be Eternal^ One and 
of the nature of Oonsoiousnoss, which appears in the form of tlxe illusory modi* 
fieations of Earth oto.—^This is the view set forth in the following Texts.— 


TEXT (328). 

OraSBS ASSEBT THAT—** ThB EaBTH, FcbB, WaTER BTC. ABB THE 
ILLXrSOBT HOHUTCATIOKS OF BTERKAL COHSOIOTTSKBSS, AHD 
THIS IS WHAT COKSTITUTES THE ‘ SOXTL {328) 

COMMENTARY. 

This is wluU constitutes the Soul —That is, the Soul is of the nature of 
one Eternal Consciousness of which Earth etc. are illusory modifications. 
—' Others ’—i.e. the followers of the Upanifods. —(328) 

Question :—‘ What is the proof of this f *—^Tho answer is given in the 
following— 


TEXT (329). 

** ThBBB IS HOTHIHO IN THIS WORLD WHICH IS ENDOWED WITH THB 

OHABACTER OF apprehensibility ; and all this IS held to bb 
THB ILLUSORY MODIFICATION OF CONSCIOUSNESS.”— (329) 

COMMENTARY. 

Apart from Consciousness (Cognition), Earth etc. are not found 
to fulfil the conditions of ‘ apprehensibility —whereby they could appear 
(bo perceived) as com|)ositea;—and Atoms do not exist (for the Veddnlin) ; 
hence, by implication, it is concluded tliat Earth etc. are merely so many 
reflections in Consciousness. 

‘ This ’—i.e. Earth and the rest.—(329) 


The above view of the Vedantin is controverted in tlie following— 
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TEXTS {330-331) 

ThB error m THE VIEW OF THESE PHILOSOPHERS IS A SLIGHT ONE,^ 
DHB ONLY TO THE ASSERTION OF BTEBNAUTY (OF CoONITION) ; 

AS DIVERSITY IS CLEARLY PERCEIVED IN THE COGNTnONS OF 
CoiOHR, Sound and other thtnos.— If all these 
COGNITIONS WERE ONE, THEN, COLOUR, SOUND, TaSTE 
AND OTHER THINGS WOULD BE COGNISABLE AIA< AT 
ONCE ; AS IN AN ETERNAL ENTITY THERE CAN 
BE NO DIPFBBENT STATES.— (330-331) 

OOMMKNTARY. 

' The error is a slight one —as thoy postulate only Cognition (Con.soiou8- 
ness, as the only entity), whieli is quite reasonable. 

If that is so, then what is evotx the ' slight error' in their view ? ** 

It is due to Ote assertion of ' eternality 

“ But why should not the ocoeptance of * eternality * be reasonable T ** 

Answer — Diverstty is dearly perceived etc. etc.; —* Eternality ' connotee 
remaining in the same slate always, and * non-eternality * connotes not remain¬ 
ing in the same slate always ; and os a matter of fact, the Cognition that mani¬ 
fests (apprehends) Ooloxu*, Sound and oilier things is not found to be in one 
and the same state always actually it appears at one time as manifesting 
Colour and at another time, as manifesting Sound and other things, in a certain 
order of sequence. Under the oiroumstancoe, if all these things, Sound and 
the rest, were manifested by a single Eternal Cognition, then all of thorn 
would appear (be Oognised) simultaneously, like the bedspread of variegated 
colours; as the Cognition znanifosting them would (or hypothesi) be alwa)^ 
there. 

It may be held that the Cognition of Sound and other tilings are 
different ‘ states * of it appecuing one after the other,—so that tlio apprehen¬ 
sion of Soiuid etc. could not be simultaneous 

The answer to this In an Eiernal Entity there can he no different 
states *;—because the ' states * are not difforont from the Entity to wliich 
they belong; so that the Entity to which the states belong would be liable 
to ‘ production and destruction',—appearance and disappearance,—in the 
same way as the States ore liable; or, conversely, the states also would bo 
eiemalt like the Entity to wliioh they belong.—If, on the other hand, the states 
are different from the entity to which they belong, then there can be no 
idea of the states belonging to this entity; as there is no benefit conferred by 
the one on the other; and this alternative (of the states being different from 
the Cognitions) would also be oontrary to the doctrine that the eternal Cogni¬ 
tion is the only one Entity.—(330-331) 

Furtlior, if the Eternal Cognition existed, it could be kno\m either 
through Perceptioa or tlirough Inference; tliat it cannot be known through 
Perception is shown in the following— 



(e) the *advaita* doctrine op the soxtl. 
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TEXT (332). 

CooKinoN or Consciousness is never apprehended as ajt ythis q 

DKTINOT from THE COONIITONS OF COLOUR AND OTHER THTNOS ; 

AND INAS&tUOH AS THESE LATTER UNDERGO VARIATIONS 
EVERY MOMENT, WHAT REMAINS THERE THAT COULD 
BE LASTINO (PERMANENT, ETERNAL) t— (332) 

COMMENTARY. 

Afl a matter ol fact, apart from iho Cognitions of Coloxir etc., which appear 
one after the other, wo do not apprehend any laating Conseiotisnosa, eternal 
end one,—^whereby it could bo held to bo known tlirough Perooption.— 
Then, inasmuch os it U well known that the Cognitions of Colour and other 
tilings aro apprehended one after the other, and are destroyed every moment 
—it has to bo explained what remains there tliat is non-different from thoae 
Cognitions t Tlius, inasmuch os thore is no approliension of any such 
Cognition, which would be apprehended if it were there,—it cannot but 
be regarded as ' non>existentThis is what the Text moons. 

Nor can it be held that the said Eternal Cognition is known through 
Inference. Because such an Inforonco would be based either upon the nature 
of the Cognition itself, or upon that of its efiects. It cannot be the former, 
as tliere is nothing which can prove that such is tlie nature of the said Eternal 
Cognition; on the contrary, thore is Perception itself which precludes any such 
notion. 

Thus the doctrine that * the world is the illusory modification of the 
Etomal Consciousness * is not right.—(332) 

Tlien again, under this doctrine, the notions of * Bondage * and 
‘ Liberation * are not possible.—^This is wliat is sliown in the following— 


TEXT (333). 

There oak be no distinction in Cognition as * wrong * and * right ’ 
—Ts THE * Soul * consists of a single (eternal) Cognition ; 
how then can THERE BE ANY ‘ BONDAGE * AND 
‘ LIBERATION ’ ?— (333) 

COHrMENTARY. 

For one who holds the view thair—Cognition is in perpetual flux, different 
with different pmoas, undergoing variations in a series,—tlie notion of 
‘ Bondage and Liberation * is quite reasonable, as being duo to the coming 
about of a swios of cognitions, wrong and riglit; and tlirough tlio practice 
of yoga, gradually purer and purer Cognitions coming about, the swes of 
t»»pure cognitions cease and the Gnal Aim (of Liberation) is attained; and 
thus the ottempt at Liberation becomes fruitful.—^For you, on tho other hand, 
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the ‘ Soul ’ is of the nature of one Eternal Cognition; how then con there be 
any * Bondage ’ and * liberation ’ for such a Soul f Because if the one Cogni¬ 
tion is eternally wrong, then* as there could be no other state for it, there 
could be no possibility of ‘ Liberation on the other hand, if the one Cognition 
were eternally rigJu, then as it would be always pure, there could be no 
‘ Bondage *.—As regards our doctrine, the Cognition is held to be defective 
(wrong) or pure (right), in accordance with the varying character of the 
Series (in which it appears), and hence the notion of * Bondage and Liberation * 
is entirely reasonable. This luks beeik thus declared—* Cognition is defective 
and free from defects, beset with impurities and free from imptuities ; if it 
were never tmpurs, then all embodied beings would be always liberated ; if it 

wore never pure, then the attempt to secure Liberation would be fruitless *. 
—(333) 

If it be held that * Bondage and Liboration are only aetumed, not real 
then it becomes necessary to explain the bosis of this assumption. What 
this basis is under the doctrine of ‘ Cognitions being non'Oternal * Ha* been 
shown above. Tlius the Effort —in the form of the contemplation of Truth, 
—that you put forth for the attaining of the ‘ Ultimate ’ and for passing 
beyond the C3^1e of Birth and Boath, can only lead to futilo fatigue.—This 
is shown in the following— 

TEXTS {334-S36). 

What could the Mystic set aside oe accomplish by the peaotiob 

OP Toga ? What too is tehee that could be ebjectbd 1 
As Wrong Cognition also is op the eatues op the same 
(ETERNAL Coonition).—^Thb Knowledge of Truth also 
cannot be something to be brought about ; AS, 

BEING OP THE NATURE OP COONITION, IT IS ALWAYS 
THERE.—So THAT THE ENTIRE Practice of Yoga 
AJ£0 IS ENTIRELY FRUITLESS.— (334-335) 

COMMENTARY 

If, by tho contemplation of Truth, the Mystic could set aside, or bring 
about, anything, then his Effort would be fruitful. As it is however, he can 
aevot set aside Wrong Cognition, because it is of the nature of the same, —i.e. 
of the nature of Eternal Cognition. — For t/»« same reason it cannot be r^ected ; 
because what is eternal coimot be destructible and hence its rejection is 
impossible.—How can tlie Yogin accomplish—bring about—the Knowledge 
of Truth T Being of the nature of Eternal Cognition, the Knowledge of Truth 

would be always th«re.—Thus tlie doctrine in question cannot be right._ 

(334-336) 



CHAPTER VII. 


SECTION (F). 

Tht Doctrine of * Sovl * according to VdtelpxUnyae. 
COMMENTARY. 

The Author proceeds to refute the doctrine of * Pvdgala ' (Soiil) set up 
by the 


TEXT (336), 

Some people who beoabd themselves as * Bauddhae * descbibb the 

S<yul BY THE NAME OF * Pudgoia *, AND DECLABE IT TO BE 
NEITHBB THE SAME AS, NOR DIFFERENT FROM—(THE 

Skandhae, Thought-phases).—(336) 

COJDIENTARY. 

‘ Some people —the VaUiputrij/as.—Though these people regard 
thomeelvee m *Saugata8 \—sone of Svgala^ Buddha,—yet, under the 
pretended name of * Pudgata \ tliey postulate tho ‘ So\il *, which cannot be 
said to be either tlie * Bamo as % or ‘ different from *, tho * f hought pliaaoe *. 
Tlie question arising as to how persons, who admit their Ijcing ‘ Sons ’ of tho 
Blessed Buddiia who has taught tho doctime of ‘ No-So\U have wedded 
themselves to a false view of * Soul \—the Author answers it in a joking 
spirit, by the term * ioho regard (Itemselvet as Bauddhas *, 

The oharaoter of the * Soul ’ is held to be as follows :—(o) He who is tho 
doer of the diverse good and bad deeds, (6) the enjoyer of the agreeable and 
disagreeable fruits of his deeds, and (c) w-ho moves from tho point of the 
abandonment of tlie preceding Thought-phase to tho point of the assuming 
of another Thought-phase, and is also tlw Experiencer,—is tho Soul —All 
this is held to be true (by the ViUsipulrlijas) of their ‘ Pudgala * also; tlie 
only difference is in regard to the name.—(336) 

Question : _What is tho reason for regarding tho Pudgala as ‘ incapable 

of being spoken of * (cither as tho same as, or as different from, tho Thought- 
phases) ? 

The answer is given in the following— 
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TEXT (337). 


The * Pudgaia * caknot be spoeek of as * different ’ from the TliougM- 

phases,—AS IN THAT CASE THIS DOCTRINB WOULD BE THE SAME 
AS THOSE OF THE * Tairihika PhiloaopJters * ; —^nob can n* be 
SPOKEN OF AS THE ‘ SAME ’ (HON-DIFFERENT) \ AS, IN 
THAT CASE, IT WOULD HAVE TO BE REGARDED AS 
‘ MORE THAN ONE * (MANY) AND SO FORTH ;— 

HENCE IT IS BEST TO REGARD IT AS * INCAP¬ 
ABLE OF BEINQ SPOKEN OP * (AS 
EITHER THE ONE OB THE 

OTHER).— (337) 


COMMENTARY 

If tho PudfioZo were hold to bo difforont from tho Thoug1U-:^uucs,~\\LWi it 
would oomo to bo tlie view of tho ‘ Soul ’ propounded by tho TairtAiio Philoso- 
phers, ^which woxild moon tixe aoceptAuce of the doctrino of the Eternal 
‘ Souland it ia not possible (os sliown above) for the Etoraal Soul to be the 
doer and tho enjoyer, because it is always undifferentiated, like dkdalha ; and 
the Blessed Lord also has denied tlie Bterruil Soul; whose words—* all 
entities are devoid of tbe Soul ‘—would thus become contradicted. 

“ In that coae, tlie Pvdgala may bo regarded as non-dijferent from the 
Tliought-plmses 

Nor can it be spoken oj as ‘ nondifferent * from the Thought-phases.— 
If the Thot4ghi.pItases. Colour and the rest, were the Pudgaia, Uion, as it would 
be non-different from many Thought-phases, the Pudgaia itself would have 
to be regarded as many, —^like the various forms of the Thought-phases ; and 
tho Pudgaia is held to be ofie ; os lias been asserted in the sentence—* The 
Pudgaia is one, and is bom in tho world os ono; and so also the Taibdgata 
—Tlie phrase *otid so forth* is meant to include * non-entemality ’ and such 
other characters.—Under tho circumstances, the Pudgaia would be something 
liable to destruction, Uko the Thought-phases ; which would mean that there 
i« * destruction of what luw been done ’ [i.e. there would be no accruing of 
the fruit of one’s deeds to tho man, w'ho w'ould be disappearing every moment]; 
and tlie Blessed Lord has rejected the doctrine of the absolute destruction 
of things.—From aU this it follows that tho Pudgaia is * incapable of being 
spoken of ’ (either as the some os, or as different from, the Thought- 
phases).—(337) 

The foUowing Text proceeds to show that like other things, the Pudgaia 
also cannot be regarded as existing, because it is incapable of being spoken 
of this conclusion being deduciblo from your own words 
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TEXT (338). 

These PEon^ should be told that (aocordino to what they have 

SAID), THE Pvdgala oakhot be beoarded as existing in 

RSAUTT ;—BECAUSE IT IS INCAPABLE OP BEING SPOKEN 
OF EITHEB AS THE SAME OB AS DIFFERENT (FROM 

Thought-phases) ;—just like the ‘ Sky-lotus * 

AND SUCH non-entities.—(338) 

COMMENTARY 

Th® argomeiit nuvy be formulated aa follows wliicli is incnpablo 

of bemg spoken of either os the same os, or as different from, a tiling cannot 
be an entity,—as the sky-lotus;—and the Pudfjala is {ex ?typotJu9i) incapable 
of being so spoken of ;—hence tlie wider character being absent (tlio narrowor 
character must be absent) ; tlio corroborative instance per dissimilarity 
is supplied by Feelings etc.—(338) 

Question —' How is the invariable concomitance (Premiss) urged bore 
orrived at ? * 

The answer is provided by the following— 


TEXT (339). 

A THDTO CANNOT ESCAPE BEING EITHEB * SAME AS * OB * DIFFERENT 
FROM *, ANOTHER TKCNO J IN PACT, IT IS ONLY ^VHAT IS ENTIBSLY 
FORMLESS THAT CAN BE BI20ABDED AS * INCAPABLE OP 
BEING SO SPOKEN OF*.— (339) 


COMMENTARY 

A thing cannot escape from being oitlier the same os, or different from 
another thing,—as tliere is no other third alternative possible. If that 
were not so, then Colour and tlie rest also would bo ‘ incapable of being spoken 
of’ (either as the same as or different from one anothw*).—is for this 
reason that it is only what, by its vwy natvu^, is formless that is regarded as 
‘ incapable of being spoken of —not so any Entity.—(339) 

** How is that ” ? 

The answer is given in the following— 
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TEXTS {340.342). 

It is only an entity that can be liable to the altbrnattves oy 

BEING * DIFFERENT ‘ OB * KON-DIPPERENT ’ ; HENCE IT IS ONLY IN REGARD 

TO ihingB that are formUse (i.b. non-entities) that it can be correct 

NOT TO SPBAK OP THEM EITHER AS ‘ DIFFERENT ’ OR ‘ NON-DIFFERBNT ’ 

(from one another) ;—not so in regard TO AN entity ;—because 

IN THE CASE OF THE DENIAL ‘ this IS NOT \7HAT that IS,—LIKE A DIFFERENT 

THING —IT IS difference that is clearly spoken of ;—similarly 
WHEN THERE IS DENIAL * this IS NOT WHAT that IS NOT *, WHAT IS CLEARLY 
SPOKEN OP IS nou’difference (between the two) ; thus it is that an 
ENTITY CAN NSVEB ESCAPE FROM BEING EITHER different OB non-different 
FROM another ENTITY.—(340-342) 

COMMENTARY 

As a rnattar of fact, aa Entily alone can be the sitbstratum of difference 
and non'difference; —nevor a nen’entity ; hence the non-mention of both 
difference and non-difference is possible only in regard to things that are 
/onnZess,—i.e. have no cl\aracter of tlioir own; such non-mention is not 
right in regard to an Entity ;—such is the construction of the sentence; and 
tho reason for this lies in the fact that no third altornative is possible. 

** Why is no third alternative possible ? ” 

Ansioer: — Because in tJie case of the denial etc. etc.,' —that Is, when there 
is tile denial, ‘ The Pudg<da is not of the nature of Colour and other things *, 
what is mentioned is tlie difference of tlie Pudyala from Colour and other things; 
because the denial of tlio fact of ono thing being the some os another is invari¬ 
ably concomitant with tho affirmation of a different character for the former. 
This argument may bo formulated as follows :—When one thing is devoid of 
the character of anotlier tiling, it is different from it,—e.g. Colour is different 
from Feeling ;—the entity named ‘ Pudgala ’ is devoid of the character 
of Colour and the rest; hence this is a reason (for its being regarded as different 
from them) bosod upon the nature of things.— Similarly vAere there is denial 
*this is not uAai that is*, —i.e. the denial of its not being of tho some 
clioractor as the othor tiling,—what is meant is its non-difference from that 
tiling ; bocauso tho denial of a real Entity being different from another 
tiling is invariably concuiniLant with the affirmation of its boing the same as 
that tiling; if it were not so,—and no character is affirmed regarding that thing, 
—then all clioractor being denied of it, it w'ould become a non-entity ; because 
a non-entity is characterised by the denial of all character in regard to it. This 
argument may be formulated as follows:—^Wheii one thing is denied tho 
character of boing something other than another thing, it must be tho samo as 
this latter,—just as Colour is denied the character of boing something different 
from itself;—the Pudgala (according to the opposite party) is denied the 
character of being something othor than Colour and the rest; henco this 
is a reason (for its being regarded as non-different from the latter) based 
upon tho neture of things.—Thus we conclude that an Entity cannot escape 
from tho alternatives of being different or non-different from anothn* thing; 
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SO that the Premiss of our main reason (against the doctrine of the VStai- 
j)\Ur\y<i$) is fully eetablisiMd.—(340-342) 

It has tl»\js been proved that, under tl»e theory of its being ‘ incapable 
of boing spoken of *, the Pudgala ooit have on existence only in imagination. 
The «\tt hot now proceeds to clinch the argument by showing that if the Pudgala 
is regarded as an entity, it eaiuiot be right to r^ard it as ‘ incapable of being 
spoken of *; otherwise the conclusion would be contrary to your own asser¬ 
tion— 

TEXT (343). 

YOUB WOBD8 THAT ** THE Pud^oia IS NOT DIFFERENT FROM THE ThOUOHT- 
PHASBS * ARB A CLEAR ASSERTION OF ITS non-differenCt ; WHILB 
THE WOEDS * THB Thotight-phoat IS NOT THE Pudgola * 
CLEARLY ASSERTS ITS difference. —(343) 

COMMENTARY 

Further, when you assert that * the Pudgala is incapable of being spoken 
of’, you loudly proclaim quite clearly tliat the Pudgala is different from 
the ThougH-phaste. This is what is pointed out in the following— 

TEXT (344). 

The presence of contrary properties is spoken of as constitutino 

* DIFFERENCE ’ AMONG ENTITIBS ; IS THERE NO SUCH ‘ DIFFERENCE * 
BETWEEN THE Pitdgola AND THE Thov^ht-phosee ?— (344) 

COMMENTARY 

This ai^ument may be formulated as follows:—^Whero two tilings aro 
possessed of properties that are mutually exclusive, they must be difftnrU 
from one another,—e.g. between Colour and Feeling, the former boing 
endowed with material shape and the latter boing devoid of material shape 
Pudgala and Thoughl-pluiet are (according to you) possessed by such mutually 
exclusive propertiee as ‘capable of being spoken of* and ‘incapable of 
KAtng spoken of *; henco this is a natural reason (for regarding the two as 
dt^erenl).—(344) 

The following Text proceeds to show that tho reason here put forward 
is not ‘ unproven ’ 

TEXT (345). 

For instance, the Pudgada is said to bb ‘ incapable of BEiNa spoken 

OF * AS DIFFERENT OR NON-DIPFBRENT FROM FSELD^Q AND THE 

REST, WHILE (Colour, name and other things are 
SAID TO BB * capable of being spoken op * as 
DIFFERENT FROM TEEM.—(346) 

COMMENTARY 

That is to say, the Pudgala is said to be ‘ incapable of being spoken of ’ 
as different or non-different from Feeling, Name and the rest; while Colour, 
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Name, aad tho reet are spoken of as quite ‘ capable of being spoken of * 
as differerU from each other; so that our Reason is not * unproven *.—(345) 

The following Text shows another reason why the presence of contra* 
diotory properties in the two (Pud{rala and Colour, eic,) mmt be admitted:— 


TEXT (346). 

The * OOLOUB-PHASB * and tee best abb held to be * CAPABLE 07 

BEDtO SPOKEN OF ' AS ‘ NON-BTSBNAL * ; WHILE TEE Pudgola IS 
NOT SO ; SO THAT THEBE IS A CLEAB DITFEBBNOB BETWEEN 

THE TWO.— (346) 

COMMENTARY 

The assertion that ‘ all impressions aro non-etemal' shows that Colour 
and the rest are quite * capable of being spoken of' as * non-eternal while 
the Pudgola is not held to be so ' capable of being spoken of' as ' non •eternal 
on the ground that it is entirely ‘ incapable of being spoken of * (as anything 
at all). 

Nor is our Reason ' inoonolusivebecause all idea of ' difference * is 
based upon tho said fact (of the presence of contradictory properties); if 
it were not so, then the whole Universe would be a single Entity; which 
would mean the possibility of all things being produced and destroyed 
simultaneously.—(346) 

The Pudgola is a non-entity, not only on accoimt of its being ‘ incapable 
of being spoken of as different or non-difforont from Colour etc.*, as explained 
above,—but It is a non-entity for the following reason also, on account of its 
being * incapable of being spoken of as non-etemal —this is what is explained 
in the following— 


TEXT (347). 

Capacily for effective action is the diffebentia of tee Existence 
(OF A TRINO) ; AND SUCH CopOCUy IS BSSTKICTED TO 
MOMENTABY ENTITIES ONLY ; HENCE IF ANYTHINO IS 
' INCAPABLE OF BEINO SPOKEN 07 (AS momentary) \ IT 
CANNOT BE AN ezistent ENTITY.— (347) 

COMMENTARY 

What characterises ' Existence *, the nature of an * Entity,’ is Capacity 
for effective action ;—as a matter of fact, a non-entity is characterised by the 
absence of all Capacity; which impliea that Capacity for effective oe^ton 
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is tho only characteristic of on JCntity. This Capacity w rectricted to momentary 
BrUitica only ; —that is, it is invariably concomitant with momentariness ; 
specially as any effective action would be impossible for an Btemal Entity, 
wliose activities could not be either successive or simultaneous. So that, if 
the Pvdgala is ‘ incapable of being spoken of as momentary *,—then it 
cannot have the natxiro of an ' Entity as tho more eacteosive cliaracter 
of * moinentariness * is absent in it;—^just as the absence of the character of 

* Tree * means the absence of the clmracter of the ' Shimsftapd * (a particular 
tree). Tlds is what has been thus declared * Tliat which is incapable of 
being spoken of as non^etemal cannot be the cause of anything.* 

The following might be ur^d :—*' If tho Pudyala were sternal, then 
Effective Activity would be incompatible os, being neither sucoossivo nor 
simultaneous;—but as a matter of fact, it is as ‘ incapable of being spoken 
of * as non-etemal as it is of being spoken of as ; so tl\at effective action 

oamxot be incompatible with it.’* 

This is not right; there can be no entity with a specific individuality 
which is devoid of both thoeo characters (of eiemality and nonstemality) ; 
asl * eternal * and ' non>etemal * ore mutually exclusive (and contradictory) 
terms j so that in any entity, the absence or presence of one of these must 
mean the presence or absence (respectively) of the other. 

We are not objecting to the application of the term * incapable of being 
spoken of *, to the Pudgala ; because the applying of names to things depends 
entirely upon the wish of the speaker, and as such, cannot be objected to by 
anyone. What we are doing however is to examine the nature of 
the * Entity *,—is this nature always present in the thing called ‘ Pudgala 
or not 7 If it is present, tlien tlie tiling must bo eternal, because 

* eteroality * conrists in nothing else except that cluiracter which is always 
present and is never destroyod;—and it is only a thing having this 
character that is called * Eternal *; as has been declared in the words—' The 
learned call that thing Eternal which, in its own form, is never destroyed *.— 
If, on the other hand, the other riow be held, that the said nature is not 
always present in tho Pudgala, —then the Pudgala must bo non’Otemal; 
08 the only eharactoristic of the iwn-elernal thing is that it should not be 
lasting (permanent).—^Thus thou there being no other alternative apart 
from being ‘ momentary * {non-eternal) or * non-momentary ’ {eternal), — 
and effective activity—either successive or simultaneous—b^ng incompatible 
for the non-momentary (Eternal) Entity, tho Existence of a thing must be 
invariably concomitant with ' momentarinessso that if * momontarincss ’ 
is absent in the Pudgala, * Existence * olso must be absent,—and it becomes 
eatablislied that it is non-existent. —(347) 

Says the Jatna:—“ If it is so, and if the Pudgala does not exist at all,— 
then how is it that the Blessed Ix)rd {Buddlia) when asked—as to wlietbor 
the living Ekitity is this and the Body is that,—the Living Byitity being differ¬ 
ent from tho Body, —said ‘ this has not boon explained ’ T—Why did lie not 
say straight away that (here is no such tJUng as the Living Entity (Soul) ? ’* 

This is answered in the following— 
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TEXT (348) 

Great mbs have stjocessfully explained all those cases where 

THERE IS CONFLICT BETWEEN * SCBIPTORB * AND THE REAL STATE 
OP THINGS. IN FACT THE DIVERSE TEACHINGS OP THE 

Mbrcifol One are for the purpose of rebuttino 
' Unbelief ’ {Nastikya). —(348) 

COMMENTARY 

If there were such an dbjtet as the ‘ Pudgala % tlieii alone could it have 
deserved on explanation os to whether it is different or non-different (like 
other tilings); os a matter of fact, however, the o^'ec< itself has not been 
proved ; how then could its character be explained ? An absolute non*cntity, 
as the ‘ Haro's horn ’ can liave no sJuxrpntBa or other properties, wliich could be 
explained. Hence wlule propounding the notion that the Pudgala has only 
an ideal (imaginary) exiatenee, tho Blessed Lord said * it has not been ox' 
plained ’. 

He did not declare straight away tliat' it docs not exist because 
tlu) question liod not been asked about the nature of the object itaoH [the 
question having been only about its clifforonco or non-difforence from 
tlio Body]. 

Or it may bo tliat, oven though tho tiling hod a merely * ideal ’ existence. 
Ho wished to avoid tlio extreme view that ‘ it does not exist—in oonsidora* 
tion of the welfare of such disciples as were not yet fit for receving the extreme 
Doctrine of the' Void' (Nihilism), He did not say tliat * the Soul or Pud{iala 
does not exist.’—^It has been thus doclared:—' Noting the difference between 
the Tusker and the Tuak, and the destruction of Actions, the Jinaa propound 
the D^anna,-^n tho analogy of tho Tigress' Cub (7).'—^In this way have 
VasubandliU and otlier toachers succeeded in disclosing the real import 
of tlie teachings in such works os the Koahaparamdrthaaaptati and tho rest; 
lienee it should be learnt from those works. In the present context the 
details are not written down for fear of becoming too prolix. 

** If that is so "—says the opponent—“ how do you construe the assertion 
tliat * there is axiatance which proves it * 7 ” 

The answer is—' For the purpose of rebutting unbelief etc. ete.*—There are 
divine teachings of the Merciful One which speak of ' aattva ’ and * astitva * 
(Existence),— which are not incompatible (with the Buddhist dootrine);— 
tills has to be taken os understood. The ‘ mental series' in which the * idea 
of existence' appears,—it is with reference to the non-cessation (continuity) 
of Otat series, that tlie Blessed Lord has said ' there is existenco If he had 
not done so, then there would be an idea that even those ‘ Impressions' 
do not exist in the cause-effect-chain of whose ' moments' there has been no 
break,—which would mean that things of the * other world ’ do not exist,— 
and this would demolish the whole idea of the ‘ other world *, and the disoiplos 
would become inclined to ‘ unbelief \ [The form ' NdetHya ’ here is used 
in the old sense of the idea that tliere is no such thing as the ‘ Soul * or the 
‘ other world.’}—(848) 
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The following argument has boon urged by tlie opponent:—** It has been 
declared by the Blessed Lord os followa—0 Bhikkhus, I fl-m desotbing to 
you the Burden, the Taking up of the Burden, the Throwing up of the Burden 
and the Bearer of the Burden ; the term ‘ burden * stands for the five consti* 
tuent thought'phases, the 'taking up of the Burden ’ for satisfaction (pleasure), 
the * throwing up of the Burden * for Liberation, and the * Bearer of tlie 
Burden * for the Pudgalae —Now, how do you explain this 7 Certainly 
the * Bearer of the Burden * cannot be the same os the ‘ Burden ’ itself.'* 

The answer to this is supplied by the following— 

TEXT (349) 

The araiTTioK op the ‘ Beabeb of the Burden * and so forth 
IS MADS WITH THE Aggregates, etc. in mind ; 

AS BBOARDS THE PARTICULAR DENIAL,—THAT 
IS OP USE AGAINST THOSE WHO HOLD 

THOSE VIEWS.— (349) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Thought-phaaee that appear at the same time, when meant to be 
spoken of collectively, come to be called * aggregates ’; when these appear 
at the same time, in the form of Cause and Effect, they come to be called a 
* series ’ or * Chain *; and when they ore used os the basis of conception as a 
single concept, they come to be called by such names os * members of the 
Series * and ‘ Components of tho'oggregate *;—and it was with thoso * aggre¬ 
gates * in mind that the Teacher spoke of the * Bearer of the Burden *; and 
there is thus no incongruity in this. 

The term * etc.' in the expression * aggregales, etc,' includes the Series 
and the term * and eo forth * in the phrase * Bearer of the Burden and ao forth * 
stands for the Burden and the rest. 

Thus then, those same Theught-phasea which ore spoken of as' aggregate,' 
' series' and the like, are spoken of as ' the Pudgdla, the Bearer of the Biirden', 
os in common parlance it is this to which the name ' Pudgala' is applied. 
It is for this reason that the Blessed Lord has described the Pudgata in the 
following words:—‘ Wliat is Pudgala, the Bearer of the Burden' 7—having 
asked thus. He goes on—* It is that which, 0 Long-lived one, bears such and 
such a name, belongs to such and suoh a caste, to such and such a clan, takes 
such and such food, feels suoh and suoh pleasures and pains, and lives so 
long Thus being of the nature of the ' aggregate of thought-phases *, the 
Pudgala should be understood to be only ideally existent, and not as an Eternal 
Substance, as postulated by others;—^it was with a view to show this that the 
Lord used the above words. It has to be accepted as true; otherwise, as the 
' Burden*, etc. also have been spoken of as sometlung different from the 
Thought-phases, (in the passage imder reference), these also, like the Pudgala, 
would have to be regarded as not included among the Thought-phases. Thus 
it is clear that those preceding ThouglU-phases themselves which operate 
15 
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towards tlw bringing about of anotlier sncceeding ThougId-pkasQ have boon 
spoken of ns * Burdou %—those that are going to appear as the result have 
been spoken of as the * Bearer of the Burden *. So that the passage quoted 
does not warrant the conclusion desired by the Opponent. 

Uddy<dakara has argued as follows :—[This is a clear reference to Uy&ya- 
vdrtika 3-1. 1, page 341, but the passage found extends only up to the words 
* naiva lvama»i \ in line 26, of the present text)— *' One who does not admit 
tbs * Soul * cannot make sense out of the words of the Buddha who has declcued 
_* 0 Bhadanta, I am not Colour, I am not Feeling, Name. Impres¬ 
sion or Cognition, O Bhadanta ; similarly 0 Bhikfu, you are not Colour, 
or Feeling, Nome, Impression, or Cognition, you are not, 0 Bhadanta * 
—^bere Colom and the other Thoughl-phasu have been denied to be the 
object of * I-consdousness *, this denial is particular, not Universal ; while 
one who denies the ' Soul * should assert the denial in the UnivMsal form 
' I am not^you are not *. A partictilar dental always implies a corresponding 
particular a^briMUion \ e.g. when it is said * I do not see with my left eyo *, 
it is clearly implied that ‘ 1 do see with my right Eye *; if the mon did not 
see with the right Eye also, then the mention of the qualification 
' left' in the former assertion woxdd be useless; tlie assertion shotUd 
have been in the general form ‘ I do not see *. Similarly in the cose in question 
when it is said ' Colour is not the Sotil, Cognition is not the Soul *, it becomes 
implied that the Soul is and it is something different from these (Colour, 
Cognition, and the reet). It may be ‘ incapable of being spoken of * or any¬ 
thing else, but in any ease the Send is there.’* 

It is in answer to this that the Text adds—' As regards the particular 
denial, etc.*. —^That is to say, the mountmn of the doctrine of the extant Soxil 
propounded by evil-minded persons has risen up with twenty peaks,—such 
as ' Colour is Soul, Cognition is Soul, the Sotd has Colour, the Soul has Cogni¬ 
tion, Colour subsists in the Soiil, Cognition subsists in the Soiil’ and so forth. 

_^Xt is as against the first five of these views that the denial Juu its use 

as against persons toho Add tlwse views. The term * Taddfe^n * means those 
who hold the view that ‘ Colour is Soul' and so forth, ^liat is denied 
in the assortion (made by our Teacher) is exactly those points where the 
foolish-minded persons might have their doubts ; and it is not intended to 
affirm anything. Otherwise, by sajdng what could not benefit His hearers, 
tlie Expounder would prove himself to be lacking in intelligence.—(349) 


End of the section on the VSteiputrigas' doctrine of * Soul *. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Ezamination of the Dodrine of iTie Permanence of Things. 

COMMENTARY. 

The Author hae spoken of liis doctrine (in tlie opening lines of lus Intro¬ 
duction) as * mobile*. * impermanent *. The following Texts proceed 
with the proof in support of this :— 

TEXT (350-351) 

Ob, all this Effort (to refute the various dootrinss rboabdxko 

THE OBIOIK OF THE WORLD) IS MADE KEEDLBSSLY ; AS ALL SUCH 
DOCTRIKES ARE REALLY SET ASIDE BY THE WELL-ESTABLISHED 
DOCTRIHB OF THE * PERPETUAL FlUX ’ OF THIHGS.— 

Hbnoe it is this ‘ Perpetual Flux ’ that is 

GOIKO TO BE CLEARLY ESTABLISHED FOR THE 
REFUTATION OF ALL THAT BAS BEEN 
REFERRED TO ABOVE AND ALL SUOH 
THINOS AS THE * UNIVERSAL ’ AND 
THE LIKE WHICH ARB GOING TO 
BE MENTIONED LATER ON,— 

A REFUTATION THAT IS 
APPLIED EQUALLY TO ALL 
THOSE DOCTRINES.— 

(360-361) 

COJIMENTARY. 

Ab a matter of fact, by eatabliahing the Perp^xud Fhtx of thinga, all the 
various entities postulated by others.—such as those of * Primordial Matter * 
' Qod * and the like—become discarded at a single stroke ; under the oircum- 
stances, all the eflort that we have put forth in the above extensive portions 
of our work, towards the setting forth in detail of the several dootrines and 
refuting them, is practically useless ; that is to say, all these are refuted by 
the much simpler method (of establishing the Perpelttal Flux). That is to 
say, * Primordial Matter * and the rest are not held by others to be undergoing 
destruction immediately on appearance, or to be liable to absolute destruction ; 
hence by the establishing of the doctrino of * Ferpet\ial Flux * whioh includes 
all things, all those postulated entities become set aside ; holding this opinion 
as we do. we proceed to establish this * Perpetual Flux * with special oare,— 
for the purpose of discarding (a) all those doctrines that have been discussed 
so far,—beginning with * Primordial flatter ’ and ending witli * Pudgola *,— 
and (6) all those that are going to be discussed later on,—such as the * Univer¬ 
sal *, ‘ Quality ’, ‘ Substance *, etc.. Words and their denotation, the Means 
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and the Objects of Bight Cognition, the Thing of Variegated Character coloured 
with the various tints of the Emerald, etc., an Entity continuing 
during all iltese points of time, the four Elemental Substances jxietulated by 
tlie ChdrvSka and the Materialists, and the Mass of Words (Veda) posited by 
the followers of Jaimini. 

* Clearly *,—because for the proof set forth, there is a Reason that satisfies 
all the three conditions of the xxHid Probane. 

What is meant by this is that in reality, tlie whole p^lrpose of our philo* 
sophy reaches its culminating point in this examination of the ' Permanent 
Character* oj <350-36l) 

The Author proceeds to show how this Perpetual Flxtx is established:— 

TEXT (352) 

Some feoplb hold that there abb two classes of thinos— 
Created and Uncreated \ others have held that 
THE two classes OF ThINOS ABB 
Momentary and Non-momen- 
tary .— (352) 

CX)iniEXTARY. 

In this connection, tlie followers of Nydya and others do not regard any, 
thing as * momentaryand they hold that there are two daeete of thinge in the 
shape of ‘ Created * and * Uncreated among tilings some are * created',—as 
the jar and the rest, while some are ‘ uncreated *—as the Atom, Xkaeha, etc. 

Others however,—^like V&tnputriyae —hold that there is a fiulher classi* 
fioation of things imder tho two heads of * momentary * * non ^momen tary ’; 
that is, according to those poople, such tilings os (Jognition, Sound, Light-rays, 
are ‘momentary’, while such things ns Earth and Ak&eha are ‘non¬ 
momentary *.—(362) 

Such being the diversity among tlie various views, the Author first of 
all proceeds to set forth reasonings in sxipport of the ' Perpetual Flux ' of those 
tilings that are held to be * Created —^which thus form the ‘ Subject ’ of 
the Reasoning set forth 

TEXT (353) 

Among these, all those things that abb ‘ Created ’ abb in 

* PEBFSTCAL FLUX *,—BECAUSE, AS REGARDS THEIR 
DESTRUCTION, ALL OP THEM ARE ENTTRBLY 

indepbndent.— (353) 

COMMENTARY. 

As regards their destruction, things are indopendont of other Causee.— 
This briefly indicates the Reason which fulfills all the three conditions of the 
VaKd Probans.—(363) 

This reason is more clearly stated in tho following— 
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TEXTS (354-355) 

When a certain thing dobs not need ant other cause fob the 

BRINOING ABOUT OP A CERTAIN CONDITION, THAT CONDITION SHOULD 
BE REGARDED AS ATTACHING TO IT PERMANENTLY,— BECAUSE, OUT 
OP ITS OWN CAUSES, THAT THING APPEARS IN THAT CONDITION ;— 

JUST AS THE CAUSAL CONDITIONS ARB INDEPENDENTLY, BY THEM¬ 
SELVES, CAPABLE OF PRODUCING THEIR EFFECT ;—AND ALL 
THE THINGS THAT ARB PRODUCED ARE INDEPENDENT OF ALL 
ELSE IN THE MATTER OF THEIR DESTRUCTION.— ^354-356) 

COJIMENTARY. 

The argument is to be formulated as follow’s:—certain things are 
independent in regal'd to a certain condition, they sliould be regarded as per¬ 
manently attached to that condition as for example, the causal conditions 
that produce their effect immediately, are permanently restricted to tlioee 
effects;— aU things that are produced, —i.e. all created things—are independent 
in regard to their deetniction; hence thia is a natural reason (for ooncluding 
that they are permanently attached to this destruction).— *Any other Cause 
—i.e. any cause other than that which has produced the thing itself.—^The 
reason for this statement is added— because out of its own eaxtses, it appears 
in that form; —i.e. because it is produced in a form so permanently 
attached to the said condition.—When certain things are not permanently 
attached to a certain condition, they are not independent in regard to that 
condition; as for instance, tlie jar in reference to the Baking. Tliis 

forms the corroborative instance per diasimiUxrity. —(364-365) 

Says the Opponent:—** The Reason put forward is /nconclustve : Even 
though things are independent regarding their destruction, yet it is quite 
possible that the destruction of a thing may come about at some other time 
and at some other place ; so that it cannot prove the immediate destruction 
of the thing, which is wliat is desirod by the upholder of the ‘ Perpetual 
Flux *, the doctrine of all things being ‘ momentary 

The ansv>*er to tliis is provided in the following— 

TEXT (350) 

Even though independent, if the destruction were to 

COMB AT ANOTHER PLACE AND TIME,—THEN, ON ACCOUNT 
OF ITS BEING DEPENDENT UPON THOSE, 

THE Thing could not be 

REGARDED AS * INDEPEN¬ 
DENT *.— (356) 

COMMEh'TAUY. 

* * —i.e. the Destruction. 

‘ On account of its being dependent upon dtose *—i.e. dependent upon tlie 
otlier time and place. 
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If a cortain Uiiing being independ^t in regard to a certain condition, 
wore to bo in thia condition only at a certain time and place,—then, as depen* 
dent upon that time and place, it would not be ‘ independent * at all. How 
then is there any * inconclusiveness ’ in our Reason t For instance, if a certain 
condition were to be present only at a certain time and place,—and never 
apart from these,—then, how could it be rogai'dcd as ' independent * ? As 
such existence itself would constitute its ‘ dependence wluch term cannot 
stand for * desirefor the simple reason that the thing is devoid of all ‘ inten¬ 
tion ’.—(366) 

“ If then what is meant to be the reason is tbe fact of its being eruirelt/ 
indepetu/efii,—then such a Reason is ‘ not proven ’, * not admitted *; for 
instance, some things oro dependent, for their destruction, upon such 
causes as tbe stroke of a Cludgoou—as in the cose of things like the Jar. 
Even those things which,—like Ck)gnition, Words, and the like,—are known to 
be ‘independent*,—tliough they do not depend, for their destruction, on 
any s\ioh cause as the stroke of a Bludgeon, yet they do depend upon the 
peculiarities of time and place. Thus tbe Reason, as put forward by the 
Buddhist, is entirely ‘ unproven 

The answer to tliis is provided in tbe follomng— 

TEXT (367) 

Au> produced /Airtffs abb always ahd evebywhbbs 

IKDEPSNLENT m BBGABD TO THEIB LBSTBUOTTON ; 

AS nr THIS MATTER, ALL OATTSES 07 DBSTBTTO- 
TION ABE BBTIBELY DTEPFICACIOUS.—(367) 

COilMENTARY. 

* Always and evsryuHwrs', —i.e. at all times and places,—tbe produced 
things are indepondent of the cause of tlioir destruction ; because those 
that arc not accepted as the cause of the destruction are insfficaeiousy —i.e. 
of no use; and there can be no ' dependence * upon what is of no use,— 
it renders no help;—as if there wore, then it would lead to an absurdity'.—(367) 

The following Text shows why they are inefficacious:— 

TEXT (368) 

Foe instance, the * dbstbootivb cattse * cannot be 

RIGHTLY BBOABDSD AS THE BRINGEB ABOUT 07 A 
* nSSTRUenON ’ ^VHI0H IS NOT-DIFFERENT FROM 
THE ThINO itself ; AS THE POSITIVE ThINO IS 
PBODUOBn FROM ITS OWN CAUSE.— (368) 

COMMENTARY. 

When the destruction is brought about—is it an entity or a nen-entUy t— 
if it is an entity, then it must be brought about by the ‘ Cause of Destruction— 
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now, would the destruction, as an entity, be brought about os something 
not-dijfereru from the thing that was tlie * cause of the destruction' ? or as 
something different from that thing ? In regard to any existing entity, 
there can be only these two alternatives ; and only one of those two con be 
right; both cannot be right; nor can both be wrong ; as the denial of one cha* 
factor of a thing must always imply tlie afllrmation of the contrary of that 
cliaracter, Euid the affirmation of the former must imply the denial of the 
latter ; and one and the same oharaoter cannot bo both denied and affirmed, 
as has been explained above. 

Of the two alternatives shown above, it cannot bo right to hold tliat 
* the Destruction, as an entity, is brought about os something not-different from 
the cause of that destruction *; because that whicli is of the nature of a podtivo 
thing is always produced—bom—from its own cause; as that also, like 
the thing itself, is produced out of what is not-different from it; and what 
hAii boon already brought about cannot have another CaxiMo; as if it did have 
one, then there would bo no end to the series of such oausos.—<358) 

The following might be mgod :—“ When tho tiling is bom out of its 
cause, it is not in its complete form; hence what it obtains from another 
cause is another character in the shape of * Destruction ’.** 

This is answered in the following— 


TEXT (359) 

Whbn a certain thinq that comes otrr of its Cause is 

WITHOUT PARTS,—THE ‘ DESTRUCTION * THAT WOXTLD BE 
imposed UPON IT BY OTHER OAUSES MUST BE OF 
THE SAME NATURE.—(359) 


CX>aiMENTARY. 

A single thing cannot have two natures, by virtue of which it could 
be produced in parts ; on the contrary, iho thing is without parts ; and when 
a thing is produced from its Cause, it must be produced in its entire form; 
how then can another nature be imjiosed upon it, later on, by other Causes ? 
In fact, what is not produced at the timo that a thing is produced, cannot 
form the nature of that thing ; because * non'dlfferenee ’, ‘ sameness *, impUes 
complete identity of condition. Hence that which comes about at a later 
time, in the form of * Destruction *, must be a different * nature ’ (cliaracter); 
and how can this, wbioh is thus diff&rent, belong to the thing itself J Hence 
there is nothing in this theory.—^359) 

If tho other alternative be accepted that ‘ the Destruction produced 
is something different from the thing *, even so, the cause of the deatruction 
of the thing would be useless. This is what is shown in tlie following— 
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TEXTS (360-361) 

If the DESTBUOnOH THAT IS BROUGHT ABOUT IS SOMBTHIKG 
Um’EEEJJT FROM THE THINQ, THEN THERE IS NOTHING 
PRODUCED IN THE THING ITSELF BY THOSE OTHER CAUSES 
(OP THE SAID DESTRUCTION) ; SO THAT THE EPFEOTS, J.TKlt 
THE APPREHENSION OF THE THING AND OTHER PHENO¬ 
MENA, SHOULD OONTINUB AS BEFORE. AND AS THE 

Thing oontinubs to remain in the same condi¬ 
tion, IT IS not POSSIBLE THAT THERE SHOULD 
BE ANY * CONCBALMEKT ’ ETC. OP IT. 

—(360-361) 


C50MMENTARY. 

Tho bringing about of one thing cannot confer any benefit on anoUier 
thing; if it did, then this would lend to an abaurdity. Nor can it bo riglit 
to assort tluit ‘the bringing about of tlie Dostniotion related to a thing 
lielpo tho tiling itself *; because uo relation is known to subsist betwem them. 
For instanoo, inasmuch oh tlio two are, ex hypolhesi, different, the relation 
botwoon the two cannot bo one of ‘ identity ’; nor can the relation be that 
of ‘ being produced from it os tho destruction is produced only from the 

* Cause of destruction *; and there can bo no other real relation between 
the two. Even if there were some relation between the two, as the Thing is 
(e* Jiypotheei) an established positive entity, the apprehension and other 
effects produced by it must also be positive entities (and Destruction is not 
positive):—^In the compound ‘ UpalmnbhakaryStli the * Ujxxla$nbha \ 

* Approliension itself is meant to bo tho ‘ K&rya *, * effect ’; and the term 

* ddi ‘ and the otJter phenomena is meant to include the containing of water 
(of tlie Jar), the breaking of the thigta, and so fortli. 

It might bo argued that—“ when the tiling becomes concealed—or 
obstructed—^by the destruction, which is something different from it, it ceases 
to produce such effects as its own apprehension and the like.** 

In answer to this it is added—* Aa ll%e thing coniinues to remain in the 
satne condition, etc. eto.*-—Nothing is jiossiblo os a ‘ concealer * or * obstructor * 
of a thing imloss it removes its properties or does not produce them; if 
it were, it would lead to absurdities. Hence it follows that, on accoimt of 
its previous nature being unabandoned, unconcealed, and unobstructed, there 
can be no ‘ conoealment ’ or * obstruction * of the thing.—(360-361) 

The following argument might be urged:—“ It is not possible for the 
thing (whoso destruction has boon brought about) to bring about its appre¬ 
hension and other phenomena; because the destruction of the thing—being 
different from it,—^has destroyed it.*’ 

This is answered in the following— 
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TEXT (362) 

It is NOT TRUE TO ASSERT THAT ** THK ThINO IS DESTROYED BY 

ANOTHER THINO NAMED * DESTRUCTION * ”,—BECAUSE THE 
ARGUMENTS BASED UPON THE ALTERNATIVES OP ITS BEING 
* DIFFERENT ’ OR * NON-DIFPBRENT ’ AND SO FORTH ARB 
APPUOABLB, BY IMPLICATION, TO SUCH AN ASSER- 
TION ALSO.— (362) 

COMMENTARY. 

Whea t)ie Destruction destroys the thing,—^is the thing destroyed different 
or not-different (from the Deetniction)? Or again, if it be asserted tliat ' it 
brings about that destruction of the thing which consists of its annihilation, 
like the Bludgeon and other things % the same alternatives may bo put 
forward. And the objections urged above would all become applicable; 
as is going to be explained later on. Tills is what is meant by the sentence 
* the argumente hased^ etc. elc.*; i.e. even e^alnst the assertion that what is 
called ' destruction ’ briiigs about another destruction. ‘ Are applicable by 
impliccUion *, i.e. the alternatives of being different or non-different and so 
forth are applicable to this also. 

Thus it is established that the Destruction of a thing cannot be an entity^ 
[the first alternative put forward above, und<u' Text 358].—(362) 

The following Text proceeds to show that the * Destruction * of a tiling 
cannot be of tlie nature of a non-entity 


TEXTS (363-364) 

If IT BE HELD THAT—“ THE ‘ DE.STRUCTION * (‘ NSeha ’) BROUGHT 
ABOUT IS OF THE NATURE OP THE * NEGATION OF ENTITY *, OTHER¬ 
WISE CALLED * Disruption {Pradhvamaa ’),—THskB 

CAN BE no REASONABLE OaUSB FOB THAT ALSO.— 

If Negation were an Effbot, then it would 
BE AN Entity, like the sprout and other 
Effects ; because while there is 
possibility of its being regarded as 
soMETHiNO * not-proditced n is 
FOUND TO OOME ABOUT THROUGH THE 
POTENCY OF A CAUSE.—(363-364) 

COMMEN^rARY. 

What is brought about, produced, is always an entity, not a non-entity, 
because of the latter, which is of tho nature of the al»ence of positive clia- 
racier that could bo predicated of it, there is no Cwm that could be produced. 
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Honee tehat ia of Ute nature of the negation of entity, Lo. what consists of the 
denial of oxisteace»—cannot bo brought about by anything,—simply because 
it is a non-entity,—like the * Hare’s Horns Otherwise (if it wore something 
produced) tlien it would be an * effect *, and os such an entity, —like the sprout 
and other effects. This argument may be formulated as follows:—^What 
is an effect must be an erUity, as the sprout and other things,—uid Deetruotion 
is an effect (ex hypothesi), hence this is a natural reason (for regarding it as 
on effect). 

The author states the * invariable concomitance * (Premiss) of this 
reasoning— Because it ts found to come about through the potency of a Cause. 
As a mattor of fact, tliat alone is said to bo an * effect * which acquiree an 
accretion to its nature through the potency of a Cause; and it is only an 
entity that can acquire sucli accretion to its nature. 

Tins point is not disputed even by tlu> Naiydyika and others; As 
tlieso people also dodaro tlie clioraoter of the * effect ’ to be either * inherence 
in Being ’ or * inherence in a Oauso ’; and Destruction oannot inhere either 
in Being or in its Cause; for, if it did, then, like Substanco and other thing a , 
it would have to be regarded os a substratum of * existence * (i.e. an entity). — 
(303-304) 

Says the opponent—“If tlint is so, lot the Destruction bo an entity, 
what is the liarm in that 7 

Armoer :— 


TEXT (366) 

Hhb ViSW TEAT ‘ NrOAHOK * IS BROUGHT BY AK * AFFIBHATTOH * 

HAS BERK SOUGHT TO BE SUPPORTED BY HAYIKO RBOOX7BSB 

TO * Pbeclusion * (as the pobu op the hegatioh so 

BROUGHT about) \—^BUT THE ARGUMENT BASED UPON 
TEE ALTERNATIVBS POSSIBLE REGARDING DIFFERSNOB OR 
NON-DIPPERENCE, AT.T. BECOME AFFLIOABLS TO THIS 
VIEW.— (306) 

COMMENTARY. 

* How is Negation brought about by Affirmation ? * In answer to tWs 
question the other party has recourse to ‘ Preclusion', i.e. the assertion 
that it is Negation in the form of ‘ Preclusion * that is so brought about; 
that is to say, through the speaker’s choice sometimes even an entity is spoken 
of as a different/orm (n^^tion) of some other Mitity. With thi« explanation 
also the view is open to all those argumonta that have been urged above 
as based upon the altemativee of ‘ difference ’ or * non-difference ’ etc.—(866) 
If, for fear of this criticism, it be held that—'* what is brought about 
by the Causes pf ‘ Destruction ’ is Negation,—not in the form of ‘ Preclu¬ 
sion but in the form of the abaoUUo nsjpotMm.”—But here also, the 
inefficacy of the cause of * Destruction ’ would be still clearer. 

This is what is shown in the following— 
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TEXT (366) 

Ip IT BE HELD THAT ** WHAT IS MEANT BY * DbSTBUOTION * IS THB 
NEGATION OP EFFBOTIVH ACTION, AND THIS DOBS NOT BBINQ 

ABOUT A POSXTTVB ENTITY ”,—EVEN SO, IT BBOOUES ESTABUSHBD 
THAT WHAT BKINQS ABOUT THB DESTRUCTION CANNOT 

BE ITS ‘ Cause —because it is devoid op the 
CHARACTER OP ‘ CaDSE —(366) 

COMMKNTARY, 

For instance, if ‘Destmction* means the * negation absolute ’—as in 
the expression ' brings about Destruction, i.e. Negation *—-the nogativ'o 
term would be related to the term denoting action, and tlie meaning would be 
that it does not bring about an entity (in the form of Action): and ns this 
would bo the denial or negation of Action, what it would imply is the fact 
of the * Cause of Destruction ’ not being a * Cause *; for how can a thing 
devoid of action be a 'cause* f So that nothing can be the Cause of 
Destruction.—(300) 

In this eoanootion, the Author proceeds to sot forth those arguments in 
proof of Destruction having a Cause which have been propounded by 
Avxddhakarxta :— 


TEXTS (367-368) 

“This DMlmcUon op the Thing is not present at the timb 

THAT THE ThINO IS IN EXISTENCE ; NOR IS IT PRESENT BEFORE 

(the Thing has oomb into existence) ; nor very long 
AFTER (the Thing has come into existence), in pact, 
rr comes immediately after (the thing has comb 
into existence); thus, iNAsanicn as it comes into 

EXISTENCE ONLY AT A PARTICULAR TIME, IT 
MUST HAVE A CaUSB. Ip IT WERE INDE¬ 
PENDENT (op all Causes), then this 

OCCASIONAL OHARAOTBR WOULD 
BE IMPOSSIBLE, AS SHOWN 
BEFORE — (367-368) 

COMMEhTARY. 

That is to say, the Destruction of a thing cannot be present at the time 
that the t.hing is in existence, as if it did, then the mo m ent ar ily existent 
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thing could never exist. Nor can»it bo present before the thing haa been 
produced, as wliat has not been born cannot bo destroyed; o.g. the ' eon of 
the Barren Woman ’ and such non*entities are not destroyed while unborn. 
—Even whenconung a/ter the thing has come into existence, it cannot come 
very long after it; becaiise all tlungs (ex hypotheei) being destroyed at the 
third moment (of existence), there cannot be another destruction very long 
afterwards, as is found in the case of Fir© that lias become reduced to ashes. 
The destruction of the thing, therefore, must come immediately after it has 
come into existence, i.e. at the second moment. Thus it is established that, 
as it has the time of its coming definitely fixed, the Destruction must have 
a Oause, jvwt as the sprout has—‘os it hoe tAe time, etc. etc.; i.e. because it appears 
only oceaaioually. The invariable concomitance of this reason is next 
sliown —* If it were indepetident etc, etc.* \—if it were independent of all Oause, 
tlion its oeeaeional cltaracter could not bo possible ; as in that case its existence 
would be there at all times. Hence, from its occasional character, it is deduced 
that it must have a Oause.—(307-368) 


Another reason for tlie same conclusion is set forth in the following— 


TEXT (369) 

**AS IT COMBS DIMBDIATELY AFTER THE ThINQ, THE DSSTBUOTIOR 
MUST HAVE A CAUSE ; ALSO BECAUSE, NOT HAVKO BEEN 
IN EXISTENCE, IT COMES INTO EXISTENCE,—JUST tttttc 
THE FOLLOWING MOMENT.”— (369) 


COMMENTARY. 


Tlius three reasons have been stated : Destruction must have a Cause, 
(a) because it is occasional, (6) because it comes immediately after the thing, 
as admitted by the Bauddhas, and (c) because not having been in existence, 
it comes into existence, like the following Moment. The ‘ Hare’s Horn ’ 
and such other non-entities serve as Corroborative Instances per diseimilarUv 
—(369) 


The author next states the reasons adduced by Uddyotakara [in Nya- 
jwndrtifca on 3.2.14, page 415, Bib. Indica, from where large portions of the 
Commentary on this Text are bodily quoted}— 
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TEXTS (370-372) 

** Then again, if Destritction had no Cause, it would be eithsb a 
NON*BNT irY, LIKE * THE SON OP THE BaBREN WoMEN * AND 
other non-entities, or an eternal entity, ukb Akdsha ; 

AS no other alternative is possible.—Ip Destruction were 
A non-entity, then all THINOS WOULD BE ETERNAL, AS 
THERE WOULD BE NO DESTRUCTION (OP ANYTHINQ); AND 
THE IDEA OP THE DtSirUCtibUity (PLEETINa OHAEAOTSB) 

OP ALL Properties would be baseless.— If Destruc¬ 
tion WERE ETERNAL (BXISTINQ AT ALL TIMES), 

THEN IT WOULD BE POSSIBLE POR THE ThiNO TO 
EXIST ALONG WITH ITS OWN DESTRUCTION ; AS 
THERE COULD BE NO INOOMPATIBTUTY IN THIS 
CASE ; AND THE ASSERTION OF THE * DES¬ 
TRUCTION * OP WHAT HAS NOT BEEN 
PBODUOBD WOULD NOT BE IN KEEPINO 
^viTH Reason.”— (370-372) 

COMMENTARY. 

Uddyotakara has argued as follows 

*'Oae who declares that 'there is no Cause for Destruction ’ should 
be questioned as follows: Does this mean that there being no Oause for Des¬ 
truction, Destruction does not exist (come into existence) at all, like the 
* sky-lotus* ? or that having no Cause, it is eternal (ever-lasting), like Akaeba 
and other things ? According to your view what is eaxtetleaa is found to 
be of two kinds —eternal and non-existent, there is no other alternative to these 
two—existence and non-existence :—^Now, if being without a Cause, Destruction 
is non-existent, then all things must be eternal; as there is no Destruction 
at all. And the idea that ‘ all properties become destroyed ’ becomes, in 
this case, baseless ; because when tliere is no movement, the idea of anything 
' moving * is impossible. If, on the other hand, having no Oause, Destruc¬ 
tion is eternal,—then it becomes possible for it to co-exist with the Thing 
(destrosred), as the Destruction would be always there. And this would 
be highly improper, as the PreseTice and Absence of a Thing are mutually 
Dilatory. If then the said co-existenee is not admitted, then there can be no 
producing of any effect, as its contrary, the Destruction of the effect wovUd 
bo there always:—and when a thing is not produced at all, there can be no 
Dostruotion of it; for instance, such improduced things as the ' Hare’s Homs * 
are not known among people to be destroyed ; hence any such assertion as 
that ' there is deetmotion of what has not been produced * cannot bo in 
keeping with Reason.”—(370-372) 


The Author answers all these criticisms in the following Texts :— 
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TEXTS (373-374) 

What sort of ‘ Destruction * is rr (the causelessness op) 

\VHICH THE OTHER PEOPLE OBJECT TO ? (a) IS IT THE 

* .MOMBKTABY EXISTENCE * OF ThINQS, AS EXPLAINED BY 

US 1 Or the ‘ Cessation op the form op the Entity *, 

CALLED * Disruption * {DhvarMa, Annihilation) 1 
— Ip it is the former, then there is no quarrel.— 

(373-374) 

COMMENTARY. 

Dutrwtion U of two sorts—postitve and ntgatiw. For instanco when, on 
account of the thing being luobilo and liaving only a momentary existenoe, it 
becomes ' destroyed *, this is called * Destruction ’ (of the Positive kind); 
and there is the otlm kind of Destruction which consists in the thing losing 
its positive oharaot^ and becoming what is called * disruption* anni¬ 
hilation \ If it is in reference to the former UnH of * Destruction' to whose 
* causelessness * objection has been taken (by other people) on the ground 
of the reasons adduced above,—then it is entirely futile (as what is objected 
to is denied by us also).—(873*374) 

The futility of the arguments is fiuther explained 

TEXT (375) 

That thino which, havino a momentary existence, is called 

‘ Destruction *, — This Destruction we also admit as 
having a cause \ rr is only the other kind of Destruc¬ 
tion WHICH WE regard AS loithout cause, on tee 

GROUND OP THERE BEING NOTHlNa ELSE (WHICH 
COULD BB ITS CAUSE).— (375) 

COMMENTARY. 

Question.—** If that is so (and you admit what we have oigued), then 
why have you held Destruction to be * without cause * f ** 

The Answer is—* It is only the other kind etc. etc.* ; ie. there being nothing 
else, —apart from the Oause that brought the thing into existence,—coming 
later on, in the shape of the Bludgeon and such things,—that we regard the 
Destruction to be unthout cause. —(375) 

The Subject (of the inference) in the form of ' Destruction * being as 
explained, the two Reasons,—* because it is occasional * and ' because not 
having been in existence, it comes into existence*,—are duly admitted 
(by us also). As regards ^e character cd * coming immediately after the 
thing if that is intended to be true only in a general way, then that too is 
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duly admitted (by us), because its existence immediately after that thing 
which is the Cause is admitted by us.—If, however, what the other party 
means by * the Destruction coming immediately after the thing ' is that it 
comes immediately after that tiling which forms its own self (essence),— 
then such a Reason is not admitUd. —^This is what is shown in the following— 


TEXT (376) 

The chahaoter of * oomzno immediately after the thing * 

DOES NOT SUBSIST IN THE DeSTRUOTION AS DESCRIBED ; 

BECAUSE THE DESTRUCTION IN THE FORM Of THE 
MOBILE (momentary) ThINO AfPBAES ALONG WITH 
THE THINO ITSELF.— (376) 

COMMENTARY. 

* In the Dtetruclion <u deecribed *, i.e. in the form not different from the 
nature of the mobile thing iUtJf. There can be no * parts * of a thing which 
is devoid of parts, by virtue of which such Destruction could come imme> 
diately after such a Uiing: because, like the nature of the Thing itself, its 
Destruction also comes about on the coming about of the thing itself; other* 
wise its forming the very nod/ure of the thing would not be true; as already 
ttcplained.—(376) 

It has been argued above that * There is no basis for the notion that 
all Properties are destniotible' (under Text $71)this also becomes rejected 
by what been jnst stud.—^This is what is shown in the following**** 


TEXT (377) 

Thus then, the Destruction being there. Things cannot 

BE ETERNAL ; AND THE NOTION THAT * THINGS ARE DESTRUC¬ 
TIBLE * OA2WOT BE BASELESS.— *(377) 

COMMENTARY. 

Simply because all things have the character of exieiing for a moment, 
and those very ♦hinga that are regarded as so destructible form the basis 
of the notion of * destruotibility of things *,—this notion therefore, cannot be 
baseless.—(377) 

If th«i the ‘ Destruction ’ intended to be the Subject of the arguznents 
adduced by the other party is that in the form of * Disruption * (Annihila¬ 
tion),—then all the three Reasons adduced are ‘ unproven *, ‘ not admitted * 
(by us).—This is what is shown in the following— 
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TEXT (378) 

As REGARDS ‘ AHKIHILATION AS IT CAN HAVE NO BSSBKOE (CHARAO- 
TBR), it cannot ‘ COMB INTO BXISTSNOB IHMBDXATELT AFTER 

THE Thing *;—^and as regards the presence op the 
OHARACTER OP ‘ OOMINO INTO EXISTENCE AFTER 
HA VINO NOT EXISTED BEFORE *, THIS IS PRE¬ 
CISELY LIKE THE ‘ SkY-LOTITS ’ AND 
OTHER THIN0S.“(378) 

COMMENTARY. 

Such characters as ‘ coming into existence immodiateljr after the ihing, ’ 
and the like can exist in things only, never in a txon-sruUy, like the * Hare’s 
Horns *; and ‘ Annihilation * has no * essence *, no character ;—how then 
can it have any such character as * coming immediately after the thing ’ 
and the like ? 

As regards the presence 0 / ^/^e c^uiracter of * coming irUo existence, Aatn'n^ 
been not in existetice before ’; tho particle ‘ eJut ’ includes the character of being 
occasional. —(378) 


** If tliat is so, if Annihilation has not the character of coming into 
existence immediately after the thirty, then what can be the meaning of the 
assertion that' there is Annihilation of the thing * ? When gnmAf.Tijng does 
not belong to a thing, it can never be attributed to it.” 

The ansu'er to this is provided in the following— 


TEXT (379) 

When it is said that ‘ there is Annihilatum op the Thino *, 
WHAT IS MEANT IS THAT ‘ THE ThINO IS NOT THERE *. 

And IT IS NOT meant to convey the affirmation 
(predication) op any thing.— (379) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even though the assertion * there is Annihilation of the thing ’ appears 
to be affirmative of Annihilation, yet what is really meant is only the nega¬ 
tion of the Thing itself, and not the affirmation of any positive entity.—(379) 

*' In such expressions as * It is Ohaitra’s Son it is the existeruie of the 
son that is affirmed; so in the expression * There is Annihilation of the thing’, 
it must be the presertce of the Annihilation that is affirmed.” 

This is answered in the following— 
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TEXT (380). 

The mere naming op a person as ‘ Donkey ’ does not 

LEAD TO THE ATTRIBUTION OP THE WHOLE CHARACTER 
OP THE ASS TO THAT PERSON.— (380) 

COMMENTARY. 

The existence and t%on^txi8tenc€ of things are not dependent upon the 
use of mere words, as the using of words depends upon the whim of the 
speaker; if it were not so, then if, through a whim, the nenne ‘ Donkey ’ 
were given to a man, the entire cliaractor of the Ass would have to be attri¬ 
buted to that man. 

The term ‘ bUMya * (in the Text) is a synonym for * r&sabha ’ (Ass).*— 
<380) 

The following Text asserts that it must be understood that when 
' annihilation * is spoken of in regard to a thing, it is only the negation of the 
nature of the thing itself, and there is no affirmation of anything— 

TEXT (381). 

Ip TEE CATEGORY NAMED * ANNIHILATION * WERE APPIRSeIED 
IN REFERENCE TO A THING, THERE BEING NOIHINO 
ACTUALLY PRODUCED IN THE THINO,—HOW 
IS XT THAT THE ThING CEASES 
(TO exist) t—(381) 

COMMENTARY. 

If it were not as declared by us, and if the category of * annihilation* 
were regarded as affirmed in reference to the thing,—-then, as there is nothing 
actually produced in the thing concerned,—why should that thing cease 
to exist ?—(381) 

As regards the argument put forward above (under Text 371)—‘If 
Destruction were non-existent, all things would be eternal it is answered 
in the following — 

TEXT (382). 

Thus it is that the Existence op any * Destruction op 
Things * op the nature op * Annihilation * is not 
admitted ; BECAUSE THE ‘ DESTRUCTION OP A 
Thing * consists in the Diesociaiion 
of a particular form, and not in the 
negation of ita existence. — (382) 

COMMENTARY. 

Thus i —because it is really of the nature of the dissociation of a parti¬ 
cular form of the Thing,—and it is not of the nature of the negation of the 
Thing due to the cessation of the exist^ce of the nature of the Thing itself, 
16 
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Why then should our doctrme involve the absurdity of all things being 
eternal! If the ‘ Destruction of things in the fonn of the negation of 
their cliaracter, were non-existent, then alone tlie things would be eternal; 
as a matter of fact, however, the Destruction in the shape of the negation 
of character, thox^gh itself negative in character, is actually therehow then 
could the things be eternal ? 

As for the notion of all properties being destructible,—the basis for this 
has been already explained.—(382) 

It been argued by the Opponent (under Text 372, above) that * If 
the Destruction of the thing be eternal, then it would be co-existent with the 
Thing itself This is answered in the following — 


TEXTS (383-384). 

When it is asserted that * Dbstbuotios is of the hattjrb op 

(^SSATION IT DOES HOT MSAH THE APFIRMATIOH OF ITS 
POSITITE CHARACTER ; IT ONLY DENIES THE CONTINUITY 
OF THE PARTIOTTLAR FORM OF THE THINO BEYOND 
ONE MOMENT. ThCS NO LASTING FORK IS 
AFFIRMED IN REGARD TO THE ' ANNIHI¬ 
LATIONAND THERE IS NO ROOM 
FOR THE ALTERNATIVE THAT 

IT IS efcmoi.—{383-384) 

COMMENTARY. 

When it is said that * tliere is oeseation it does not mean the affirmation 
of the positive form of ‘ cessation * in regard to ‘ Anniliilation —for the 
simple reason that it has no positive form; it means only the denial of the oonti* 
nuity of the particular form of the Thing beyond one moment. Thiis there is 
no room for the alternative that it is something absolutely eternal; because* 
on account of its having no character at all, it is impossible for it to have 
a permanent form. Specially because the properties of etemality or non- 
etemality are invariably concomitant with the nature of things. 

It has been argued by UddyoUdeara (under Text 371, above) to the effect 
that—” Under your view, what is widiout Catue may be either eternal or 
non-existent, etc.”—But this assertion is based upon his ignorance of the 
doctrine of his opponent. As a matter of fact, for Bauddhas who are fully 
conversant with Logic, what is without cause must be non-existent i this 

been thus declared by the Blessed Lord—‘ The Wise One seeking for the 
common property among similar things does not perceive any such property 
in the slightest form \—As for the Vaibh&sikas (a particular sect among 
Buddhists), who posit such existent things as Aidsha and the rest, they are 
converts to your view, and they cannot be regarded as Followers of ths Buddha ; 
hence the putting forward of their view caimot be relevant. 

Thus all causes of Destruction being inefficacious, our Reason (put 
forward xmder Texts 353-366) cannot be said to be ‘ Unproven *. 
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For tho following reason also the Causes of Destruction should bo 
declared to be inefficacious:—Wiion a Thing is produced from its Causa, 
is it produced sometimes as evanescent by its very nature,—and sometimes 
as not'Cvaneecent (eternal) t If it is produced as evanescent, then it cannot 
bo the cause of Destruction, because it is destroyed through its own nature. 
When a certain nature (or character) belongs to a Thing, this thing, when 
produced, is produced with that same nature ; and it does not depend upon 
any other cause (for producing that natiue). For instance, the things that are 
bright or fluid or solid and tho like—when produced—are produced along with 
those properties,—and they do not do}>end upon another cause for the bring¬ 
ing about of these properties. It might bo argued that—“ In the case of tho 
seed and such things, it is found that thovigh the seed has the nature of produc¬ 
ing the sprout, yet by itself it cannot produce it, it needs the help of other causes 
in the shape of water and such tilings,—and in the some way, though tlio 
Thing may have the evanescent nature, yet for its destruction it would 
require othor Causes.” This cannot bo right; because wliat is regarded 
as the ‘ cause * of a thing is what brings it about in its flnal complete form; 
nothing else is regarded as its' Cause ’. So when a thing has a certain nature, 
it must produce it by itself, and it does not need another Cause. If the seed 
in the granary does not produce the sprout, it is becaiise such productivity 
does not constitute its * nature *; it may be called ‘ the cause of the Cause ’ 
(of tlie Sprout), not the dirta Cause ; so that this does not vitiate our position. 

If the alternative view be accepted,—that when the Thing is produced 
it is produced in the nan-evanescent (permanent) form, then, for that also, 
any Cause of its destruction would bo entirely inefficacious; because any 
change in the nature of such a thing would be impossible. Decause if the 
nature of a thin g were not destroyed immediately after its production, thMx, 
later on also, as the aame character of “ptirTnanenA standing would bo thoro, 
what is there that would be done by the * cause of destruction by virtue 
of which the thing could be destroyed ?—The following might be urged—” In 
tho case of Copper and other things it is found that, though they are solid, 
yet, on tlie contact of fire, their condition becomes changed ; similarly even 
though the tiling may be naturally indestructible, the Cause of its destruction 
may change its condition ; and by reason of this, it may become destroyed on 
its coming into contact with that Cause of Destruction ”.—This cannot be 
right; as a matter of fact, it is not the same thing that becomes changed ; 
because ‘ Change * consists in the production of another nature or character ; 
now this ‘change’ that you speak of—is it something different from the 
Tiling itself 7 or is it the Thing itself 7 It cannot be the Thing itself ; as that 
h as been already produced by its own Cause [and hence could not be produced 
again by the Cause of the change]. If it is something different from the 
Tiling, tlien the Thing itself remains as before, retaining its permanence ; so 
tliat it has not cAan^red. As regards the example of Copper and other things, 
that is not admissible. Because what happens in their case (according to 
us) is that the preceding ‘ solid-moment ’ of the Copper being inherently 
perishable (destructible) becomes destroyed by itself,—then imder the influence 
of such auxiliary causes as Fire and the like, there is produced, out of its 
own constituents and under other circumstances, a different character in the 
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shape of fluidity ; again this character of fluidity, being inherently perish* 
able, becomes destroyed, and there is produced, out of the auxiliary causes 
and out of the same constituoats, another character in the shape of 8<didity. 
So that there is no cAan^e of one and the same thing. 

Thus the ‘ Oa\ise of Destruction * is in every way infructuous; and our 
Reason is not * tmproven *. 

Kor is our Reason' Contradictory ’; as what is put forward does actually 
happen according to our view. 

Nor is the reason * inconclusive *; as it has been already established 
before. 

The following imght be luged—“ The Ahasha does not need a cause for 
becoming corporeal (with a shape), and yet it is not permanently liable to 
eorporealUy; in the same manner, though the Things may be products, yet 
there may be some thing which is not permanently liable to destruction." 

This is not right. There is no Product which is not regarded as non¬ 
eternal (evanescent); as all caused things are held to be evanescent; and 
tliese same Products are made the * subject * of the inferential argument; 
how then can the Reason be * inconol^l8i^'e' ? Those things which, though 
Products, are yet expected to be etomal, on account of their indestructibility, 
—these are really included imder the category of * \mcreated things \ and 
as sucli shoiild be regarded as discarded by the discarding of that category 
itself. So that there is no defect in our Reason. Nor is it admitted that 
Akdelta and such other things are independent in the matter of their corporea¬ 
lity ; became as a matter of fact, when a Property does not belong to a thing, 
that thing is certainly * dependent upon something else * in regard to that 
property; things cue never regarded as * dependent on something else * for 
the purpose of those properties that axo already present in them; in fact, 
they are so dependent, only in regard to Properties tliat are not there already. 
So the Corroborative Instance cited by the other party is one that cannot 
be admitted.—(384) 

The Author proceeds to say something regarding the category of * un¬ 
created things *:— 

TEXTS (386-386). 

The Akdeha aj*d other THDfcs which have been held to be * irw* 
CREATED * ABB RBAIXY KOH-EXISTBNT, IN THE FORM OP ‘ EkTITTES ' ; 

AS THEY ARE DEVOID OP ALL POTENTIALITY ; HENCE THERE CAN BE 
NO BOOM FOB ATTBIBCTINO TO THEM ANY SUCH ALTBRNATTTE 
CHARACTERS AS THAT OF ‘ MOMENTARINBSS * OR * NON- 
MOMBNTARINBSS *; WHEREBY THEY COULD BE EE- 
OABDED EVEN AS AN * ENTITY ’—BE IT EITREB 
MOMENTARY OB OTHBRWISB.— (385-386) 

COMMENTARY. 

If things like Akdeha were such as have their existence established, 
then alone oould there arise any discussion as to their being momentary, etc.; 
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because Properties have no existence by themselves;—they did, then they 
would cease to be Properties. Kor are Xkdsha^ etc. uncreated things,—be* 
cause, being devoid of all potentiality, they are to be spoken of as ‘ non¬ 
existent*,—like the *son of the Barren Woman*. Tliis argument may be 
formulated as follows:—A thing that is devoid of all potentiality must 
be non-existent,—like the *8oa of the Barren Woman*;— Akosha, etc. 
are devoid of all potentiality; so that this is a natural reason (for regarding 
them as non-existent); or in reality, there is absence of the more extensive 
character (which implies the absence of the less extensive charactor).^ 
Nor can the Reason etdduced be said to be * inconclusiveas this alone is 
^ough to justify the notion of * non-existence *. Nor can the Reason be 
said to be * unproven *; as we shall explain later on. Nor, lastly, can it be 
said to be ' contradictory *; as it is found to be present in all cases where the 
Probandum is known to be present.—(385-386) 

Question ,Why cannot the question of motnsntariness or non- 
momentariTtess arise in regard to a non-enlity ? *’ 

The answer is provided in the following— 

TEXT (387). 

That Thing is Said to be * momentary ’ whose form persists 
FOR A moment ; WHILE THAT ThINO IS SAID TO BE ‘ NON- 
MOMENTARY * WHICH IS ENDOWED WITH A LASTING 

(permanent) form.— (387) 

COMMENTARY. 

The meaning of this is clear.—(387) 

Uddyotakara has put forward tho following argument“ The term 
* Kfo^ika* (‘momentary*) contains the Possessive A£Rx {'(haii*, by Pfimni 
6-2-115); how does this affix come in ? If, in accordance with the Ni>- 
ukta, * Ibfana * stands for k^ya. Destruction^ and the term ' kfanUca * means 
tJiat which lias destruction,—this cannot be right; because of the difference in 
time; that is, at the time that there is Destruction, the thing to wliich it 
belongs is not there (having ceased to*exi8t); and the Possessive affix is never 
found to be used in connection with things that exist at different times. If 
(with a view to escaping from that difficulty) it be held that the positive 
entity itself, as qmdified by its impending destruction. Is what is spoken 
of as ‘jbfo^iiba*, (‘momentary *),—even so, it is not possible for the tiling 
qualified by the destruction to be spoken of as possessing that Destruction ; 
and thus also the use of the Possessive affix would be iujustifiable. If what 
is meant by things being * k^anyika * * momentary *, is that tlie time of their 
existence is only one moment; and that having posited the ‘ ‘Moment’, 

as the lowest conceivable measure of time, we call those things * mo¬ 
mentary * which continue to exist only during that point of time;—then 
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this also caxmot be right; because the Battddha admits of Time only os a 
mere name (a hypothetical entity, without reality); and it is not right for 
what is a mere name to be regarded os the qualification of an mtity.” {Wyd- 
yavdrtlkaoa 3‘2*14, page 418, lines 8-18, Bib. Indioa Edition.) 

TIus is answered in the following— 


TEXT (388). 

That form of the thxho which dobs not persist after its 
PRODUCTION IS what IS CAiXED * Kfapa ‘ moment ’; 

AND THAT WHICH HAS THIS FORM IS HELD TO BE 
‘ ‘ MOMENTARY —(388) 

COMMENTARY. 

What is called ' moment * is the character of the thing which is 
destroyed immediately after it has been produced; and that which has 
tins character is called * momentary *. This has been thus declared— 
* .IfonietU is that whioh is destroyed immediately after the thing lias come 
into existence, and that which has tliis is called tnomentary.* —(388) 

“ Even so, as the * nature' of a thing is not-different from the Thing 
itself, there can be no such idea as that * this belongs to that *,—which idea 
is based upon the difference of the two factors concerned.*' 

The answer to this is provided in the following— 


TEXT (389). 

Even when there is no difference between two thinos, 

THERE IS NOTHINO TO PREVENT THE NOTION OF ‘ THIS 
BELONOINO TO THAT AS EVERY EXPRESSIVE 
WORD IS APPLIED IN ACCORDANCE WI T H 
AN ARBITRARY WHIM.— (389) 

COMMENTARY. 

In such expressions as ‘ one’s own nature *, * the body of the stone- 
image *, and so forth,-—even though there is no actual difference between 
the two things spoken of, the Possessive ending implying difference is used 
on the basis of an assumed difference; so would It be in the case in question 
also. Verbal expressions are used, not always in accordance with the real 
state of things, but in accordanco with the whim of the speaker.—(389) 

Further, when a man utters a verbal sound, that sound denotes, in 
that form alone, only that much of a thing as to which it is applied,_such 
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denotation being due to convention; and in reality there is no * basic term * 
or an * affix *; the term (verbal sound) ' k^a^ika ’ is applied by the learned 
to only such a thing as does not continue to exist after its coming into exist* 
ence; and such a thing being meant to be denoted by the term ' momen¬ 
tary *—it may be used along with an affix or without on affix,—we have no 
regard for any such use, which is \xsed on the basis of conventions that are 
purely arbitrary.—This is what is shown in the following— 


TEXT (390). 

WiLiT IS MEANT TO BE SPOKEN OP (BY THE TERM * K^l^ika \ 

* MOMENTARY ’) IS THE THING THAT DOBS NOT OONTINtTB 
TO EXIST AFTER ITS OOMINO INTO EXISTENOE ; AND THAT 
TERM MAY BE USED EITHER WITH THE AFFIX OR 
WITHOUT THE AFFIX (to WHICH Uddyotakora 
HAS TAKEN OBJECTION). 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Eoam ’—i.o. by the term * kfortika \ * momentary.* 

* With tJte affix* —i.e., with tlie Possessive affix (TAorl).—(390) 

Thus it has been shown that if Akdsha and the rest are regarded as 
uncreated, they mttst be regarded as bmng nan-exietent; and it is now going 
to be shown that if they are regarded as existent, theymxistbe momentary 


TEXT (391). 

If Akdaha, Time and such thinos are exieUint, then, 

BBINO SO, they cannot ESCAPE FROM BEINO 
morntrdary ,—just like the created 
THINOS.—(391) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Kftdh *—stands for * krtakSh *, ‘ created things 

This indicates * being * existence *, as the Reason (for regarding things 
as momentory).—(391) 

This Reason is stated more explicitly 
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TEXTS (392-394). 

For IK8TANOS, WHATEVER THINQS ARB EXISTENT ABB at.t. ik a STATE 
OP PERPETCAL FLXTX,—JUST AS ALL CREATED THINOS HAVE 
JUST BEEN SHOWN TO BE ;—THESE THINOS, Alcdshay 
Time, God, and the rest are held by you to be 
exisierU ;—these oould never have an existence 

IF THEY WERE DEVOID OP momenlafiTie^s; 

—BECAUSE PERMANENT THINOS CANNOT 
HAVE ANY FRUTTPUL ACTIVITY, 

EITHER SUCCESSIVELY OB 
SIMULTANEOUSLY,—THERB- 
PORE THEY ARB TTRT.n 
TO BE non-exisient. 

-(392-394) 


OOMMENTARY". 

The roAsoning may be thus formulatedWhat is existent must be 
TOomantory,—like the things just slwwn to be momentarj-^/fcoalia and 
other (uncreated) things are iield by you to be existetU; this is therefore a 
natural reason (for regarding them as momentari/). 

As Aovs been shown to be* i—i.e. as momentary. 

This shows that the Corroborative Instance is not devoid of the Proban- 
dum, as its presence has been already established. 

‘ 6y yoM ’this is meant to indicate that the reasoning hero put 
forward is an indirect one, in the form of a Redttctio ad absurdum. Otherwise 
the Reason cited would be one that is not admitted by one or the other of 
tlia two parties. 

Question-^** In what way is the invariable ooncomitano© of the Reason 
(with the Probandum) established ? ** 

^iwMwr* IJ they were devoid of momenictriness, etc.' ; the ■ existenoe* 
that is meant to bo the Reason here is that which consists in ‘ capacity for 
fruitful action and this ‘ existence ’ must be absent, if ‘ raomentariness * 
is abeent; because when things perform a fruitful act, they do it either 
suooeasively and simultaneously,—there is no other way of acting except 
successively and simultaneously; as these two ore mutually exclusive, 
as is cl^ly peroeived; for instance, the Jar is not perceived, at one and the 
some time, to perform the successive functions of containing wine, water 
and other liquids as apart from one another,—and also the simultaneous func¬ 
tions of bringing about its own cognition and also containing water, at one 
and the same time;—now thoee various acts that the Jar is seen to perform 
su^sively,—or the Potter is seen to make the Jar, the plates and other 
objects,—all those it or be is not able to do or make simultaneously. When 
too the Jar is found to produce its own cognition and other things at ono 
and the same time, it is not, at that same time, found to produce those same 
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slicccsaively aUo. All this is cleArly established by direct Perception. Thus 
sueceasion being excluded by aimuUaneii^, and ttica veraa, the cognition that 
precludes both these functions (the successive as well as the sinxtiltaneous) 
natxirally precludes the object also to which those functions belong,—and 
it also indicates that there can be no third kind of functioning; thxis then 
there is mutual exclusion —* contradiction between these two—-eucceMton 
and aimuitaneity —of that particular kind in which the presence of one 
implies the absence of the other. Thus no third kind of activity being 
possible, all fruitful activity of tilings must be either successive or stmulfa* 
neotts; and when such activity is precluded in Permanent things by the 
absence of the more extensive character, it precludes its characteristic in 
the shape of ' existence' also. In this way the necessary invariable 
conoomitance becomes secured. 

It cannot bo argued, in answer to this that—" The avccaasion and aimvl- 
taneity of the things themselves liave not yot been proved, inasmuch as 
Tirne is not postulated by \is as a distinct entity.*'—It will not be right to 
argue thus, because we do not say that the * succession * and * simultaneity * 
of things are due to a distinot category in the sliape of Time ; what we mean 
is that it is due to their coming into existence in those ways. For instance, 
when it so happens that when one comes into existence, the others also 
oomo into existence similarly, then they form the basis of the notion 
of ‘ non •succession' or ‘ simultaneity *; as is found in the case of several 
sprouts coming out from similar oaxisal conditions;—when, on the other hand, 
things appear in a different manner, they are spoken of as * successive *; 
e.g., such things as the sprout, tlio stem, the leaves, and so forth.—All these 
are clearly recognised by direct perception, and are spoken of as such by 
people. The functioning of Causes also towards the bringing about of such 
things is similarly spoken of as * successive* or 'simultaneous*. Thus tlie 
objection that has been urged cannot be rightly urged against us. 

Says the opponent:—** In case the Thing were proved to be permanent, 
the preclusion of succession and aimuUaneity might not imply the pre* 
elusion of fruitful activity ; e.g. when the existence of the ‘ Tree * becomes 
precluded in regard to a certain place, it precludes the particular tree 
* ahimahapd * ; otherwise, if the place itself were unknown where could the 
ahaence of the ahimahapd be cognised ? As a matter of fact, the permanent 
thing itself does not exist (for you, the Buddhist), as this is what you wish 
to deny. If, however, you do admit that such a permanent thing does exist, 
then it cannot be right to deny it; since you admit its existence as the sub¬ 
stratum (of the two kindw of activity). Thus your reason—* because it has 
existence *,—^becomes * inconclusive *, os it is found to be present also in 
the contrary of your Probnndum (* Momentary *).*' 

It is not so, we reply. When we urge the non-perception of the more 
extensive character as proving our negative conclusion, we do not urge it 
as an independent valid cognition ; we put it forward only in the form of a 
Reduetio ad abaurdum against the opponent; the sense being— if you accept 
the permanence of the thing, then, you cannot admit its fruitful activity,— 
as 'succession* and 'simultaneity*,—^which are of larger extension, and with 
which the said ' succession ’ and ‘ simultaneity * are invariably concomitant. 
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—cannot be present in it; because when the wider thing is not there, the 
narrower thing cannot be there; otherwise the two could not be related as 
being of larger ’ and * narrower * extension. Hence on the preclusion of 
th* capacity for fruttftil actitfity, the presence of eanslenee also cannot be accept¬ 
ed ; as the said capacity constitutes the characteristic of * existence.’ 

By this method, the non-existcnco of things becomes established. 

Nor is it necessary that the Corroborative Instance per DUeimilarUy 
must always be a real entity; as all that is meant to l>e shown by such in¬ 
stance is that the absence of the Probandum means the absence of the Pro- 
bans. And this is proved by the mere assertion,—^without admitting the 
real existence of any object,—that when the wider thing is absent the nar¬ 
rower thing also must be absent,—after it has been recognised in a general 
way that between the two things there lies the relation that one has a wider 
extension than the other and as such there is invariable concomitance 
between them; e.g., the assertion * when the Tru is absent, the Shimahapa 
cannot be there *.—^This has been thus declared;—* In the case of the Corro¬ 
borative Instance per diasimilarUy, it is not necessary that the existence 
of the objective substratum should be admitted; as what is intended follows 
from the more assertion that on tJie ahunce of ems, the other edao cannot be 
there ’.-(393-304) 

The following Text .shows that the Permanent Thing cannot have any 
aacceeaiva fruitful activity 


TEXT (395). 

EpPBOTS ARB DELAYED OTS ACCOUNT OP THE NON-PBOXOHTY OF 

THE Cause. If the efficient Cause were there, 

TO WHAT WOULD THAT DELAY BE DUB ?—(396) 
COMJIENTARY. 

It is not by their own wish that the efteote oome into existence or not 
come into existence; in fact, their being and not being depend upon the 
presence or absence of the Cause. Under the oiroumstancee, if the Thing 
In its permanent form were always there, as tbs cause of aU things,—then 
how U it that all effects are not produced at once.—being dependent as 
they are upon the mere presence of the said Cause f and why should they 
appear successively—one after the other?—is Delay.—So that 

even the subsequent effect should come into existence beforehand,_because 

Its Cause would be there in its imtrammelled form,—just like the effect that 
the Opponent has in view.—(396) 


In the following Text, the Opponent offers an explanation 
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TEXT (396). 

“ Even op the eternal thing, there are obbtaik attxil* 

IARIB.S,—ON ACCOUNT OP ^VHOSE HELP, THE FORMER 
BRINGS ABOUT THE LARGE NUMBER OF ITS 
EFFECTS, IN SUCCESSION —(396) 

CO:\rMENTARY. 

** Ev«n though tho Peimanent Entity is alwaj's thore, yet its auxiliaries 
come up to it only in succession; hence on account of these latter, the Per¬ 
manent Entity will naturally produce its effects only in succession **.—(396) 

The following Text answers this argument:— 

TEXTS (397-399). 

This is all very well ; but ^VHEN those other things become its 
* auxiliaries *, is it because they are the cause op the causal 

efficiency (op the permanent Thino^ 1 Or because they 

ALSO SERVE THE SAME PURPOSE ?—^Ip THEY ARB THE CAUSE OF 
THE CAUSAL EFFICIENCY (OP THE PERMANENT ThING),— 

THEN THIS Thing itself would be produced by them ; 

AND YET this IS INCAPABLE OF BEINO PBODUCBD, AS ITIS 
ALWAYS THEBE (BEING PERMANENT). Or, IF THE VERY 
FORM OF THE PERMANENT ThINO WERE HELD TO BE 
PRODUCED (BY THE AUXILIARIES), THEN ITS ETERNA- 
LITY (permanence) DISAPPEARS. 1f THE 
‘ PECULIARITY * (PRODUCED IN THE PERMA¬ 
NENT Thing) be regarded as sometuino 
DISTINCT FROM THE ThTNO ITSELF, THEN,— 

HOW CAN THIS (ThINO) BE REGARDED 
AS THE * Cause ’ ?—(397-399) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact,'it is not possible for the Permanent Thing to have 
any auxiliary. Because (a) would that be an * auxiliary' by virtue of creating 
peculiar conditions in the thing—as the Earth, Water and other things 
become auxiliariee of the seed through producing in it such conditions as 
0 weUing and the like ? Or (6) would it by virtue of their serving the same 
piupose as the thing—as Colour etc. become auxiliariee to the Eye in pro¬ 
ducing the visual perception of Colour, by mere appearance ?—^The former 
view cannot be maintained ; because the ' peculiar condition ’ that is produced 
in the Thing, by the auxiliary—would that condition be non-different or 
different from the form of the thing Itself ?—-or would it be neither different 
nor non-different T Or would it be both different and non-different ?—as 
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held by the Ajivakaa. These are the four alternatives. The first of these' 
altemativoft is not tenable; as in this case, the conditUm, being non-different 
from the thing, would be, like it, alwaj's tlvere, and what is always there 
cannot be produced,if it be produced, the thing itself also might be 
produced in the same way; and that would deprive it of its permanence. 
—If the second alternative be accepted, in that case, the effect being 
produced by the condition in question, the Thing itself would cease to be 
the Cause. 

The term ‘owu’ (in the fourth line of the Text) stands for tlio 
Permanent (397-399) 

The same argument is further clarified in the following— 

TEXT (400). 

The EFPEcrs woitld in that case be produced only when the 
SAID * Condition ’ is there,—^and they would not be 

PRODUCED WHEN THE ‘ CONDITION ' IS NOT THERE ;_ 

AND THUS IT WOULD BE THIS ‘ CONDITION * THAT 
WOULD HAV.E TO BE REGARDED AS THEIR 

Cause. —(400) 

COMMENTARY. 

Wlion * it i.e., the said oondition—is there.—* Thua i.e., from the 
positive and negative concomitance just pointed out.—(400) 

The following Text states an answer from the standpoint of the Opponent 
[and then refutes it]— 

TEXTS (401-402). 

It might BE AROUBD THAT—“ On ACCOUNT OP ITS (THE CONDITION’S) 

RELATION TO THE ThINO, THE CAUSAL CHARACTER DOES BELONG TO 

THAT (Thing) also ”.—What ‘ relation ’ can be held to subsist 

BETWEEN THESE TWO ?—IT CANNOT BE identity ; AS THE TWO 
ARE RBCOONISED AS DISTINCT. NOB CAN THE RELATION 
BE HELD TO CONSIST IN THE PACT THAT IT IS PRODUCED 
PROM IT J AS IN THAT CASE, THERE SHOULD BE SIMUL- 
TANEITY; AND THEN THE APPEARANCE OF THE EPPECIS 
ALSO WOULD BE SIMULTANEOUS.— (401-402) 

COMMENTARY. 

' Its 4.e„ of the condition.—* That ’—the permanent thing. 

With the words * what relatum., etc. * the A\xthor repUes to the answer 
of the Opponent. The meaning is that no relaUon is possible between the 
^o. There are only two kinds of relation possible: Identity and Beiny 
Produced out of it the relation between the thing and the condition cannot 
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be that ol Identity ; as the two have been admitted to be different. Nor 
can tlie relation be that of being produced otti of it; because^ in fact, the 
offeote are produced out of the auxiliaries themselves. If then, it be accepted 
that the conditions are produced out of the thing, tlien, as the appearance 
of the conditions would be contingent upon the thing itself, all the conditions 
would be produced simultaneously, and this woxild imply the simultaneous 
appearance of all the effects also; as the Cause (in the shape of the Per¬ 
manent Thing) along with the conditions woxild be always preeont.—(401 >402) 

TEXT (403). 

If it be held that there is need for a further auxiliary, 

—THEN THERE WOULD BE AN INFINITE REGRESS. ErOM 
THIS IT FOLLOWS THAT, ON ACCOUNT OF THB ABSENCE 
OF RELATION, THE EFFECT CANNOT BE PRODUCED 

EVEN ONCE.— (403) 

COMMENTARY. 

If it be held that “ for the producing of the said * conditions' also 
there is need for other auxiliaries; so that the conditions appear successively 
and hence there can be no simxiltaneous appearance of the effects ”,*~this 
oaxwot be right; as in this way, there would be an Infinite Regress. For in¬ 
stance, for these auxiliaries also, there would have to be postulated further 
auxiliaries for the bringing about of other conditions; of that condition again, 
which would be different, there would bo no relationship,—and if it were 
to be produced out of the same, then all effects would be produced simxil- 
taneously; and if a further auxiliary were needed for that,—^tho same 
difficulties would again present themselves.—^Thus there being this infinite 
regress, no relationship between tho Thing and the Condition could be estab¬ 
lished ; and when this cannot be established, then the effect would be pro¬ 
duced not from the Permanent Thing, but from the Condition itself.—(403) 

TEXTS (404-405). 

If THE RELATION BETWEEN THE TWO (THE PEBMANBNT THINO AND 

THE Conditions) were held to be that of ‘ Inherence ’ (subsist¬ 
ence), THEN ALSO THE FOLLOWINO HAS GOT TO BE CONSIDBRBD :— 

Is THE "Inherent* thino so regarded because it is helpful ! 

Ob not so ? If the former altbrnattve is accepted, then 
it comes to be the same as tee relation of 
" BBINQ produced from it \ AND THIS HAB 
JUST BEEN REJECTED.— (404-405) 

COMMENTARY. 

It might bo argued that—“ the relation between the condition and the 
Permanent Entity is not that of being produced from it, but that of inhering 
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in it, the coodition being inherent (subsisting) in the Permanent Thing _ 

This cannot be right; this is shown in the Text uith the words —* Then also. 
Or not so *; —the construction being—‘ it is held to be inherent 
without being helpful’.—Under the first alternative, the help rendered 
being non-different from the Thing lielped, it would come to be the same 
relation which has been spoken of abo\'o as that of being produced from 
it; and this has been just rejected.—(404*405) 

If the second alternative is accepted, then there being no distinction, 
everything would be ‘ inlterent ’ in everything. This is what is explained 
in the following— 

TEXT (406). 

In oasb the ‘ inherent ’ be not .sombthino help;ul to that 

WHEREIN IT INHERES, THEN ALL ThINOS WOtTLD BE EQUALLY 
INHERENT, AS THERE GOULD BE NOTHINO TO OIF7EREN- 
TIATE ONE FROM THE OTHER. —(406) 

C03LMENTARY. 

'EqttaUy\ —i^ecniise, in tlie matter of Ijeing not helpful, it coukl not be 
differentiated from tlie tiring tlurt is meant by the opponent (to be inJterenl). 
—(406) 

The Author next takes up the views that both (the Permanent Thing 
and the Conditions) are both different and non-different 


TEXT (407). 

Each op the two alternatives—that the rtvo are Differerd 
and non^ifferent —havtno thus been severally rbjeoteo, 

THE IDEA THAT THE CJONDmON IS BOTH (DUPERENT 
AND NON'DIFPERBNT) ALSO BECOMES DISCARD* 

ED.—(407) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tho rejoction of each of the two alternatives naturally implies the 
rejection of both alternatives; as tlie two alternatives together do not differ 
from the two alternatives treated severally.—J\irther (between two con* 
tradiotories), the acceptance or rejection of one must imply the rejection or 
acceptance, respectively, of the other; hence it cannot be right to regard the 
existing thing as being both different and non-different (from the Conditions); 
as the same thing cannot be both affirmed and denied at the same time; 
otherwise it would cease to be one, —(407) 

The foUowing Text shows that this has already been explained before, 
in oourse of the examination of the doctrine of the * Pudgala ’ (section F, 
chapter VII) and the reet. 
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TEXT (408). 

In course of the examination of the * Pudoala \ etc. 

IT HAS BEEN EXPLAINED THAT BOTH ALTERNATIVES 
CANNOT BE ACCEPTED. HeNCE THE ' CONDITION ' 

CANNOT BE BOTH * DIFFERENT * AND ‘ NON-DIFFER- 
ENT *; NOB CAN IT BE NEITHER * DIFFERENT * 

NOB ‘ NON-DZFFERENT —(408) 

COMMENTARY. 

The other party now piito forward the view that the * Auxiliaries * of 
the Pennanont Thing become so by reason of their serving the same purpose 
as the latter [the second alternative suggested under Text 397]. To this 
effect, some people argue as follows: “ The Permanent Thing does not 
require the Auxiliaries.—and yet apart from the Auxiliaries, it cannot bring 
about its effect; the fact of the matter ie that its very natiue is such that it 
produces its effect only wlien all its auxiliaries are close to it,—and never 
by itself, like the Final Oause. Hence even though tlie thing be always 
present, there is no possibility of all its effects being produced simultaneous¬ 
ly.” 


This is the view set forth in the following— 

TEXTS (409-410). 

Even though the Permanent Thing may not actually need the 

AUXILIARY AGENCIES, YET, APART FROM THESE LATTER, IT CANNOT 
PRODUCE ITS EFFECT, LIKE THE FiNAL CaUSE ; ITS OWN NATURE 
IS SUCH THAT IT BECOMES AN EFFICIENT OAUSE ONLY 
WHEN IN CLOSE PBOXUHTY TO THE AUXILIA¬ 
RIES ; HENCE IT IS THAT EVEN THOUGH THE 

Permanent Thing is always present, 

ITS EFFECT DOSS NOT COME ABOUT 

ALWAYS.”— (409-410) 

COMMENTARY. 

The ' na* (at the end of the second line) goes with * kdrakeih *. 

* Like the Final Cauee —this is meant to be the Corroborative Instance 
per dieeimilarity ; or it may be taken as the Ck)rroborative Instance per simi- 
larity in support of the proposition stated in the last line ' it becomes an 
^jfflcient cause, etc.* 

The term ‘ fiituvat * is to be analysed as ‘ hitoh * (with the genitive 
ending) * iva 

* Sven though the Permanent thing, etc* —i.e., even though the Permanent 
Thing is always there.—(409-410) 


The above view is answered in the following— 
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TEXT (411). 

This may be so ; but if the chabacter op the PERMANEirr 
Thino in its complete form (along with its auxiliaries) 

BE held to be the SAME AS THAT OP IT IN ITS 
INOOMPLBTE FORM (WITHOUT THE AUXILIARIES), 

THEN THE AUXILIARIES ALSO SHOULD BE 
PERMANENT (EtBBNAL).—(411) 

COMMENTARY. 

The above theory may be all right ; but what has to be examined here 
is this—The character that belongs to the Permanent Thing in its complete 
form as fully equipped with its auxiliaries,—is this character the same as 
that of the same thing in its incomplete form (without the Avmliaries) ? 
Or is it different from this latter ?—^If it is the same, then the auxiiiariee 
should be regarded as p^manent.—(411) 

The following Text shows how that is so— 


TEXTS (412-413). 

REOAUSB they must exist while that thing exists WHOSE 

CHARACTER IS CONNBCOED WITH THEM.—If, ON THE OTHER 
HAND, THE INCOMPLETE FORM BE HELD TO BE DIFFERENT 
(FROM THE COMFLETE FORM), THEN THE UNTIT OP THE 
THING BECOMES LOST.—ThUS THE SUCCESSIVE 
APPEARANCE OF EFFECTS 18 HOT POSSIBLE, 

EVEN WHEN THE CAUSE IS DEPENDENT 
(UPON AUXILIARIES).—(412-413) 

COMMENTARY. 

The term * tatsamdaddAa, tfc.* is to be expounded as * that whose character 
is connected with them.*—i.e. the Auxiliaries. 

‘ TAey must exist ‘—i.e. the Auxiliaries must exist.—Just as when a man 
tied to a chain is dragged, the chain also becomes dragged.—the auxiliaries 
must foUow the Permanent thing with which they are connected. Thus 
alo^ does the Thing become saved from renouncing its previous character. 
If it does not renounce its character which is connected with the auxiliaries, 
then on account of the non-relinquishment of the character connected with 
the auxiliaries, the implication is that it does not relinquish the auxiiiariee 
also; because the ‘ connection * is always dependent upon the connected 
factor. Otherwise the character of the thing would not be the same as the 
previous one. 
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If it be iield that the incomplete form of the thing (i.e. without thft 
auxiUario}) ia different from that of the complete form (along with the 
auxihariee), tlion the answer is as follows: If tlie form of the thing as without 
the auxiliaries bo held to be different from its form as with the auxiliaries* 
then it loses its permanence; as the Jorm is nothing different from tbo thing 
itself. 

Thus, even if the action of tlie cause be dependent upon auxiliaries, 
it is not possible for the Permanent Thing to liave any successive fruitful 
activity.—(412-413) 

The following Text shows tliat oven simultaneous action is not possible:— 


TEXT (413). 

As FOR simultaruUy, that ls not favoured (by the other party 
AT all) ; AS THE EFFECTS ARE ACTUALLY POUND TO 
APPEAR IN SUCCESSION.—(413) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even tlie other party do not favour the idea of the effects of the 
Permanent Thing being simultaneous. For instance, tlie following are 
described as the effects of Permanent Things: (a) Pleasure, Pain and tlie 
Rest,—of tlie Soul; (6) Soimd~-of Akdelta ; (c) tlie successive cognitions—of 
the Mind ; (d) tlio gross substances, from the Died onwards,—of the Atoms ; 
(s) all products—of Time, Space, Ood and so forth. And in the case of 
all these effects it is clearly perceived that they appear m euccession, —(413) 

What is meant is tliat the theory of eimuliantily is contrary to perceived 
facts, and also contrary to the opponent’s own doctrines. 

The author now proceeds to sliow tlmt it is contrary to Inference also:— 


TEXT (414). 

If the Thing possessed op the causal potency disappears, 

AFTER HAVING BROUGHT ABOUT ALL ITS EFFECTS SIMUL¬ 
TANEOUSLY,—THEN ITS momentariness becomes 
ESTABUSHED.—(414) 

COMMENTARY. 

That is, does the nafwe of the thing consisting in its capacity for effective 
action disappear, after having brought about all the effects simultaneously T 
17 
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Or do6B it continue to exist t—^These are the only two altemativee possible.— 
If it is held that it disappears, then that establishes its momentary charac¬ 
ter ; as at each moment fresh natures would bo appearing, one after the 
otlier, each preceding nature becoming destroyed by itself.—(414) 


TEXTS (415-416). 

Ir, ON TH£ OTHER HAHD, THE FORM OF THE EFFIOIBMT CaUSB COK* 
TINUBS (after HAVI370 BROVOHT ABOUT THE EFFECTS), TREK IT 
SHOUU) PRODUCE THE EFFECT OVER AGADT ; BECAUSE, ROW 
COULD ANT EFFICIENCY BE ATTRIBUTED TO WHAT IS NOT 
EFFECTIVE IN BRINOINO ABOUT DUB EFFBCrrS t ThUS 
ALL THINGS WOULD BE NON-EXISTENT AND MOMEN¬ 
TARY,—UKB THE ‘ SKY-LOTUS —ON ACCOUNT OF 
THBIR BEINa DEVOID OP ALL efficiency ', BE¬ 
CAUSE—IT IS efficioicy (for EFFBCmVB action) 

THAT OONSrrnjTES THE CHARACTERISTIC OP 
(existino) ‘ Things *.-(415-416) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the second alternative is accepted, then, as the form of the thing, 
in the shape of its causal efRdoacy, wo\ild continue,—it should produce its 
effect over again; because it will not have abandoned its previous forra> 
just like its previous condition; and thos there would come about the some 
eucceeeion of effects. This shows that the doctrine of eimuUaneity is contrary 
to Inferential Reasoning. 

It might be argued that—" It may be that the effective action of the 
Permanent Thing is neither sttcceesive or simuUaneoua; and yet its efRcioncy 
may be there all tlie same.** 

In answer to this, it is said—‘ How could any efficiency, etc, etc.*—When 
the efficiency of things is determined, it is only on the basis of their bringing 
about their effects; so that when a thing does not bring about any effect, how 
could it be efficient t Otheiwise, why could not efficiency be attributed to 
the ' sky-lotus * and other such things also t 

Says the Opponent—“ Even though the efficiency of the Thing has disap¬ 
peared, the exigence of the Thing is still there (it still exUte ); and as it woxtld 
be in existence, yottr Reason becomes Incondueive.*' 

Anewer: —‘ Thus all things could be noti-ezistent, etc. etc.’—The only 
characteristic of an existing thing is that it should have the capacity fof 
effective action; if this capacity has disappeared, how could existence, the 
charaoteristio feature of the entity, remain there t 
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Thiis it 18 established that Akaeha and other things which ore held to 
be non’tnomentary (permanent) can only be regarded as * non-existent *, 
—like * the son of the Barren Woman *,—because they are devoid of the capa¬ 
city for effective action, functioning either successively or simultaneously. 
-(415-416) 


TEXT (417). 

If, THEN, CAPACITY (FOB FRUITFUL ACTION) BE NOT ADMITTED TO 
BE THE OHARAOTBR18TIC FEATURE OP THE ‘ ENTITY *,—THEN, UNDER 
THE 0IB0VM3TANCES, IT BEHOVES THE OTHER PARTY TO 
POINT OUT SOME OTHER CHARACTERISTIO FEATURE OF 

‘ Entities *.—(417) 

COMMENTARY. 

It might be argued that—“ If capacity for effective action were the 
cbauacteristic feature of entities, tlion alone air this would be very well In 
that case it should be explained what their characteristic feature is. As a 
matter of fact, when it is said that the * Hare’s Horn * and such thing are * non¬ 
entities *, this idea is based entirely upon the absence in them of the capacity 
for effective action. Then, inasmuch as ‘ entity * and * non.enUty ’ are 
mutually exclusive, it foUo^v8, by implication, that the characteristic feature 
of * entity *, as distinguished from * non-entity consists in its capacity 
for effective adion.—(417) 

The following Text anticipates the opponent’s answer to the above:— 


TEXT (418). 

If the characteristic feature of ‘ entities * be held TO 
CONSIST IN being related to existence (Being), —that cannot 
BE RIGHT ; BECAUSE NO SUCH RELATION AS THAT OF 

‘ Inherence ’ and the ukb is known to subsist 

BET^VEEN THEM. HoW TOO COULD THEY BE 
THE CHARACTERISTIC FEATURE OF ONE 
ANOTHER ? —(418) 

COaiMENTARY. 

[Says the Opponent]—“ Capacity for effective action is not the character¬ 
istic feature of entities ; it is * being related to existence \ i.e., the * Inherence 
of existence (Being) that is their characteristic feature.” 

The answer to this is—TAat cannot be right ; i.e. that cannot be the right 
characteristio feature of ontitiee;—&ecouse no each relation as that of ‘ Inhere 
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«nce* and ihe like ie kruwn to eubeiet between them ; the phase * and the like * is 
meant to include * existence If any such relation as Inherence and the like 
were known to subsist between them, then ‘ Inherence’ might be the character¬ 
istic feature of ‘ entities as a matter of fact however, it is exactly tliose 
relations whose existence the opponent has set out to prove; and also l)o* 
caxise there are valid proofs to the contrary. Or even the proofs already 
adduced before may be regarded as setting aside * existence ’ (Being) as 
well as ‘ Inherence *. The reason for this lies in the fact that ‘ Existence ’ 
or ‘ Being ’ con have no relation with anything, as it cannot bo heli)ed by 
anything; and there con be no relation between things that are not helpful 
to one another; if tliore were such relation, it .would lead to an absxirdity. 
—Further, it behoves you to explain what is the characteristic feature of 
* Being ’ (Existweo), * Inherence ’ and of the ‘ ultimate specifio Individua¬ 
lities *,—wliioh feature marks them out os ‘ entities As a matter of fact 
‘Existence* (or ‘Being’) does not inhere (subsist) in either ‘Inherence’ 
or in * the ultimate specific Individualities nor does it subsist in ‘ Being ’ 
or * Existence * itself. In fact, the theory (of the opponent) is tliat what 
the prosenco of exiHence (or Beiriff) marks out as ‘ entities ’ are only the tliree 
categories of Subelance, Quality and Action. —Thus tho characteristic foature 
proposed is found to be too narrow (not applicable to all tlio tilings in question). 

Even granting that sucli entities as ‘ Existenco ’ and the rest do 
exist;—tho ‘ inliercnce of existenco * cannot bo the cliaracteristic feature of 
entities ; because it is an entirely different tiling; when one thing is entirely 
different from another, it cannot constitute the form of the latter; and 
thereby serve as its characteristic feature. Thus, wheu a person is 
found whose mind is bewildered by his ignorance of the real character of 
‘ entities if a definition .of their characteristic feature is provided, what 
should be pointed out as the required foature is some character in the thing 
in question itself wliich serves to differentiate it from something else; 
so that through that character, the natiure of the thing could be determined ; 
e.g. the Earth is distinguished os characterised by rwghness of eurface. 
One thing cannot constitute the form of another thing; for if it did, then 
it would not be another thing at all; how then could it form its characteristic 
feature ? Siiecially because tlw term ‘ characteristic feature ’ in the present 
context stands for the nature or cJuiracter of things.—(418) 

Some people arguo as follows:—“ That entity which in its ultimate 

form does not bring about any cognition even for the Omniscient Person,_ 

what would be the proof that would establish the non-existence of such 
an entity,—by virtue of which such a universal proposition could be asserted 
that ‘ whatever exists is momentary ’ ? Nor would the non-cognition of 
such an entity vitiate the omniscient character of that Person, as His omnis¬ 
cience applies to only such things as are cognisable ; it is only wlien a man 
does not know what is knowable, tliat he is regarded as not ojnnisdent ; while 
the said entity is not knowable; bocause, even though its cognition could be 
produced, it would remain incapable of being cognised.” 

Against these people, the autlior directs the following remarks:_ 
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TEXTS (419-421). 


All opebatiohs bbarino upon the consideeatioh of thinos are 

TO BE CABBIBD ON BY ONE WHO HAS AN TTNOlSTURBED INTELLECT 

AND SEEKS TO ACCOMPLISH A USEFUL PURPOSE,—NOT BY ONE WHO 
IS DEMENTED. HBNCE IT WOULD BE RIGHT TO DETERMINE THB 
EXISTENCE OF ONLY SUCH A THING AS WOULD BE OF USB TO 
SOME PEOPLE, AT SOME PLACE, AT SOME TOIB AND IN 
SOME WAY. It is in reference TO SUCH A THING 
THAT WB ARE PROVING THE rMm&1\iaTi‘ne6S ; AND IT 
IS ONLY WITH REFERENCE TO SUCH THINGS 
THAT THB UNIVERSAL PREMISS HAS 
BEEN ASSERTED.—(419-421) 

COMMENTARY. 

Whenever there is any consideration as to anything being existent or 
non*existent, it is done by ono who seelcs to accomplish some iisefnl purpose, 
—and not beca\ise lie is addicted to the habit of considering things; as 
otherivise ho would be regarded as a demented person. Hence an intelligent 
person can seek to determine the existence of only such things as could be 
of use to persons socking to accomplish a useful purpose, in some way, directly 
or indirectly, at some place, and at some time; and not anything else; as 
there would be no basis for such consideration, and no useful purpose would 
be served by it. 

The term * adi * Is meant to include tho consideration of such particular 
tilings as Fire, Water and the like. 

Thus what we are trying to prove is tho momentary eharacter of only those 
things which are capable of accomplishing some useful purpose of intelligent 
men, and which alone are known as ‘entity*, ‘thing*, and which have the 
sai d character of being capable of accomplishing a useful purpose. And 
as what we have cited as the Reason is the ‘ capacity for fruitful action *, 
there is no fdUibUity in such a Reason, and it is only such a Reason which 
is found to be actually invariably concomitant, in tlie universal form, 
with the Probondiun (Momentariness). That Premiss is said to be ‘ universal * 
which asserts the universal ooncomitonoe of the Reason, without any distinc¬ 
tion between what^ actually known to contain tlie Probandum and what 
is not so known.—(419-421) 


The following texts answer tlie question why the character of * entity *, 
‘ thing,* cannot be attributed to what is devoid of the capacity for effective 
action .'— 
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TEXTS (422-424). 

That \\^ch is devoid op atli. capacitt, ahd is like * the 

SON OF THE Barren Woman never bboombs a cause (basis) 
EVEN FOR the MIND OP THE OMNISCIENT PERSON. AND AS IN 
SUCH A THINO, INTBLLIOENT MEN DO NOT PERCEIVE AN 
BPPECT OR CHARACTER AND SO FORTH, THEY DO NOT SEEK TO 
ESTABLISH ITS ezisUnCt ; AS ANY SUCH ATTEMPT WOULD 
BE ABSOLUTELY BASELESS. ThBRE CAN BE NO USEFUL 
PURPOSE SERVED BY PROVINO THE momenUtrineas of 
SUCH A THING. SO THAT ANY OBJECTION TAKEN TO 
THIS IS ALSO ABSOLUTELY FUTILE.—(422-424) 

CJOMUtENTARY. 

* Evet\ for iha mind^ etc. *;—the term ‘ ovea ’ is moant to indicate that 
it is so, not only in regard to the * momoata ’ of the same * series ’ as the 
said kind, but also in regard to such other purposes as the hoiding of water 
and the rest (in the case of the Jar). 

‘ Do iiot perceive die effect or r/tamrter and eo fortii ’;—the term ‘ karya \ 
efTect stands for tlie fruit, reeuU tlio term ‘ rupa * for nature, character, 
—and * to forth ’ includes the pturticiUar time, place and condition ;—^what is 
meant is tliat such a thing does not differ in any way from absolute non¬ 
entities like the ' Hare’s Horns 

Nor is there any useful purpose to be served for the person seeking fo 
accomplish a purpoeo, by proving the ‘ momentariness ’ of such a thing; 
because the perception or non-perception of such a character in it would 
not help in accomplishing any good, nor in avoiding an evil. This has been 
thus declared—* For one seeking to accomplish a iiseful p\irpose, what would 
be the use in discussing a thing which is incapable of accomplishing a useful 
purpose f What need has the young woman of discussing whether the 
man wanting in virility is handsome or ugly ? ’ 

For these reasons, when the disputant raises such questions as_*' How 

is it known that it is momentary ? "—it is entirely futUe; because his opponent 
does not wish to prove the momentorinett of such things.—(422-424) 

The opponent now proceeds to show that * capacity for fruitful activity ’ 
also cannot bo the right diflerentio of ‘ entity —as it would be too wide : _ 

TEXT (425). 

*‘SUCH THINGS AS THE Sky-UAUS ARE FOUND TO ^^mCapobU of fruUfvl 

activity, in so far as they serve as the cause of their own 
cooNinoN ; AND YET THESE ARE not cxistenty —(425) 

COMMENTARY. 

That is to say, things like the * sky-lotus ’ are found to be capable of 
such ^uitful action as the bringing about of such cognitions as * the sky- 
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lotm *, 'the 8ky>lotu8';—and yet they do not really existi hence the defi* 
nition that * Eflioienoy is the characteristic feature of the entity * (os put 
forward by the Buddhist xmder Text 416) is found to be 'too wide*.—(425) 

T)w following Text supplies the answer to this:— 


TEXT (420). 

The chakacter in question as attributed to the * sky-lotus * is 

ENTIRELY BASELESS ; ITS IDEA IS THERE ONLY AS THE RESULT 
OF one’s EAGERNESS FOB WRANGLINO.— (426) 


COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, the capacity for fruitful activity is not admitted in 
the ‘ sky-lotus * and such things. Tho idea of it is merely on outcome of 
the opponent's imagination and is utterly baseless.—(426) 


Queetion :—“ What is the Proof that annuls the idea of the said notion 
acttially arisiag out of tlie * sky-lotus ’ and such things ?’* 

Answer - 


TEXT (427). 

If THE SAID IDEA HAD A NON-ENTITY FOB ITS CaUSB, THEN IT WOULD BE 
PBODUOED CONSTANTLY ; AS THE NON-ENTITY CANNOT NEED 
ANYTHING ELSE, BEING ALWAYS DEVOID OF 

DisTiNcrnoNS.— (427) 


COMMENTARY. 

The compound ‘ abhdvakdra^atvi * is to be expounded as * the character 
of lui\’ing a non-entity,—like the sky-lotus, —for its cause *. If the idea 
liad such a non-entity for its cause then the idea of the sky-lotus and such 
things would be produced constantly; because its causo would be always 
present in its perfect form. Nor can it be said to bo dependent upon the 
help of other things, as by its very natiuo it is incapable of being helped by 
anything else; hence its activity towards producing its effect could not 
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b« held to be occasional on account of the occasional absence of such 
aids.—(427) • 


In the following Texti, the author sets forth the view of Bhadanta- 
YoffoHna (a Buddhist writer) j— 


TKXTS (42d-434). 

“ Even ip thinos arb momentary,—how can there re any effecliw 
action ! The initial Auxiluribs could not be productive op 
PBOULIARrms IN one another ; BECAUSE IP THEY HAVE COMB INTO 
EXISTENCE, THEY MUST BE THERE ALREADY IN THEIR COMPLETE FORM ; 
IP THEY HAVE NOT COME INTO EXISTENCE, AS THE ENTinES WOULD 
NOT BE THERE, AS THIS ABSENCE WOULD BE WITHOUT DIPPBRRNTIATION, 
UTIEREFORE COULD NOT THE EFFECT ITSELF BE PRODUCED THEREFROM 
(foe the BRINGINO about of which the AuXTLIARIBS ARB POSITED) ! 
Specially as they could not be DiFPBBBimATBD from anythino 
else, being equally open to question. Thus too there would 
be an INFINITE REGRESS OF AUXILIARIES FOR YOU.— ThBN AGAIN, AS 
THEY COULD NOT HAVE AN EPFECfTIVE ACTION EITHER SUCCESSIVELY 
OR SIMULTANEOUSLY, IT IS USELESS TO BBOARD THEM AS ‘ MOMENTARY ’ ; 
SPECIALLY WHEN NO PECULIARITY CAN BE BROUGHT ABOUT BY ANY 
AUXILIARIES, THE ENTIRB SERIES IS RIGHTLY HELD TO BE WHOLLY 
UNDIFFERENTIATED (UNIFORM). IP THEN THE DESTRUOnON WERE 
WITHOUT CAUSE, IT SHOULD COME ABOUT AT THE VERY BEGINNING J AND 
IP THERE BE HO POSSIBILITY OF IT AT THE BEOINNINO, HOW COULD IT 
COME AT THE END ALSO 1 —If AGAIN, NO CAUSE IS ADMITTED EXCEPT 
THE CAUSE OP THE ENTITIBS THEMSELVES,—THEN WHY SHOULD 
THERE BE ANY INOONGRUlTy IN THEIR DESTBUCTTION 
OOMmO ABOUT IN CERTAIN OASES ONLY (NOT 
ALWAYS) 1 (42&-434) 

COMMENTARY. 

Yogacina ^ argued as followsEven if things ^vore momen¬ 
tary, any activity of theirs, either successive or simultaneous, would be 
meompatible.—Because, by themselves, they oould bo either capable, or 
inoojwfcifl. of such action. If they are capable, then they cannot need auxil- 
lanea; as what is itself capable does not need anything else.—If the things are 
themselves incapable, then any need for auxiHaries is all the more baseless. 
For ^tance, the things that faU wiUiin the scope of the ftret series cannot 
acquire any peculiarities from one another; because things that ore produced 
and not produced being exieUni and non-existent, cannot stand in the relation 
of Helper and the Helped. Hence at the initial stage, they b^ng all un¬ 
differentiated, they could not produce any particular ‘ moment ’; for, if 
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such a ‘ moment ’ could be produced from the undifferentiated things, 
wherefore could the effect in question also not be produced f Nor can it 
be right to say that they are produced out of what is different from the initial 
* sories an it is entirely on this groxmd that there is no differentidtion 
among the components of the ‘ series * themselves. If these also were 
tiltimately to bring about particular entities, then tliere would bo an infinite 
rogresK.—Thus, there being no differentiation, how could any effect be 
produced from an undifferentiated * series * of Causes f If there wwe to bo 
production out of the undifferentiated Oaiise, then all things would be pro* 
ducod from all things. 

** Thus then, even when there is an incongruity in tffeclivt oclion, coming 
either suooessively or simultaneously,—tilings do have effective activity,— 
and in the same manner, even though they are permanent, they co\Ud have 
the necessary effective activity. Hence it is needless to have recourse to 
the theory thot things are momentary. 

“Thus the Reason put forward {by tho Bvddhist)^--' becauee Usings exist 
(therefore they must be momentary) ’—is found to be Inconclusive. 

“ Nor can it be said that—‘ the production of the effect is due to the 
“ series ” tn a particular condition, and not always *;—because in accordance 
with the reasoning explained above, there being no peculiar condition brought 
about by Auxiliaries, the series would remain always xmdiflorentiated.-Nor 
can it be right to assent tliat—‘ tho series itself is only a peculiar feature con¬ 
nected with its own constituont cause * j—as tliis would bo contrary to a 
perceived fact. For instance, tho effect is actiially foxmd to appear and 
disappear at the appearance and disappoaranoo (respectively) of the Auxi¬ 
liaries. If then, the peculiar condition w'ere connected only with its own 
constituent cause, then the productivity would belong to tho thing inde¬ 
pendently of auxiliaries. 

“ Further, in accordance with the reasonings odduced above, tho series 
remaining always undiflerontiated, such particular products as tho Potsherd 
and thft rost could not be produced out of tho Jar, 

“ Then again, if the Destruction of a thing, consisting of tlie cessation 
of tlie series of its homogonoous motnenis, were without Cause, then, tw 
indepondont of all else, it should como about at the very outset; and if 
it does not come about at the initial stage, it could not come at a later stage 
cither; because it would, even then bo ns undifferentiated as before. If 
then, for the destruction of things, no such Cause is admitted as onotlw 
‘ series ’ distinct from the Cause of tho things themselves,—then w’hy should 
Fire be the destroyer of Cold T becnu.‘«e what is ineffective cannot be n des¬ 
troyer,—simply because it is incapable of doing anything; and evwi so 
if it were regarded as an effectix'e destroyer, it would be an absurdity; and 
everjrthing would be the destroyer of everything. Thus it would be imixis- 
siblo to explain such phenomena as tlie uso of the term * non-appreliension 
and the ‘ destroying of life ’—as being due to opposition (or destruction).” 
(428-434) 


The above argmnents are answered in the following— 
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TEXTS (435-436). 

Our arsweb to the above is as follows ;—There can be no mutual 

HELP IN THE CASE OF THINOS APPEARING AT THE ‘ INITIAL .STAGE * ; 

THEY BECOME AUXILIARIES ONLY BY VIRTUE OP HAVING THE 
SAME EFFECTIVE ACmON. EvEN WHEN THERE IS NO HELP 
RENDERED TO ONE ANOTHER, THESE ABB NOT ENTIRELY 
undiffererUiaied ; BECAUSE when they are 

THEMSELVES PRODUCED OUT OP THEIR OWN 
CONSTITUBNT CAUSE, THEY BECOME 
PBODDCnVB OF THEIR OWN SEVERAL 
DLSTINCT ‘ SERIES *.— (435-436) 

COMMENTARY. 

Die effect ie produced only from a cause that is efficient; and yet 
auxiliaries are not entirely xiseless. Because the Auxiliary is of two kinds— 
(1) that u'lueli serves the same purpose, and (2) tluxt which renders 
imittial help ;~in tlio case of the ofToct appearing iinmodiatoly, tl)o auxiliary 
cun bo of tl»o former kind only, not of tlio latter kind ; t>ocauso at one and 
the same moment ono could not pnxluce any peculiarity in the otlior, as it 
romains impartite (undifforontiato<l);—in the case of tlio romotor effect, 
hou'owr, the auxiliary is of that kind where tliere is mutual help; 
as the qualiRod succeeding moment is produced mutually out of both, and 
tl»o remote effect is produced by mutual help in referonoe to its own * series *. 
Thus then, as regards those that appeared at the initial stage, there can be 
no differentiation from one another; and yet there con be nothing incongruous 
in their rendering mutiial help; inasmuch os they serve the same purpose. 
But they ore not undifferentiated in regard to the producing of tlie imme¬ 
diately following particular * moment ’ j os the entire series of tho succeeding 
effects is produced out of its own preceding ‘ catisal ideas *, and each member 
of this series is equally efficient in producing tlio said effects. These ‘ Causal 
Ideas * are produced from their own ‘ Causal Ideas ’,—these again from other 
Causal Ideas ’ of their own; and thus there is an endless series of causes. 
—Even if there is on Infinite Regress, that is nothing undesirable. Even 
tliough each member of tlie series is efficient, yet the others are not useless; 
as they also liave been produced as so efficient, tlirotigh the potency of their 
own causes. Nor is it possible for them to have a separate existence, as 
there is no cause for it. Nor can it come later on, as alt things are 
momentary. 

* They become productive of their own several distinct series ’ ;—that is, 
they are capable of producing tiie sot appearing at the second moment.— 
The term * their own constituent cause ’ should be understood to have been 
added for the purpose of precluding the usefulness of an auxiliary that 
appears at the initial stage. And it is not possible for any effect to be pro* 
duced entirely from ite own constituent cause, as everything becomes possible 
with the help of attending circumstances. Tlus has been thus declared— 
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* Nothing con come out of any ainglo tiling, all is possible out of tlie attendant 
circumstances (435-436) 


TEXT (437). 

Thenceforward the particular entitibs that come into existence 

ARE BROUGHT ABOUT BY THAT ; ON ACCOUNT OF THE FACT 
THAT THOSE THAT HELP TOWARDS THEM ARB OF 
THAT NATURE.—(437) 

COMMEKTAUY. 

‘ Thtncejorwartl' ;—i.6. sinoe the moment folloiving the second 

* moment 

* Art brought aboxU by that ’that is, produced by the particular causes 
brought about by the auxiliaries. 

“ How so ? ” 

* On account of, tic, etc. ’ ;—i.e. because their nature is of that character, 
—i.e. produced by particidar causes brought about by particular auxiliaries. 

* Those that help towards them *this should be construed with the preceding 

phrase ‘ because their nature is of that form *; and the particle ‘ ’ has to 

b© understood as before the phrase * Tlwst that lulp towards them The 
meaning thus is as follows Towards tlie effect that comes into existence 
at the third moment, tho particulars that have appeared during the second 
moment are helpful, as its causo; and those that arc so helpful have the 
cliaraoter of liaving a nature whicli is capable of producing the effects pro¬ 
ducible by the particulars brought about by the auxiliaries; so that the 
particulars appearing at the third moment are all brought about by these. 
(437) 

Question—** How docs tliis restriction beoomo applicable to these T *’ 
Answer .— 


TEXT (438). 

Evert moment, entitibs go on coming into existence, with dbfinitb 

VNDEFINABLE POTBNTIALmBS, AND NO OBJECTION CAN BE TAKEN 
TO THEM,—JUST AS TO THE FIRE’s CAPACITY TO BURN.— (438) 

COMMENTARY. 

The nature of things cannot be criticised (or objected to); because 
all diversity of the nature of things comes out of a series of ‘ ideas * 
bringing tbe things into exUtence ; like the ‘ burning capacity * of fire ; as a 
matter of fact, they come into existence every moment, as endowed with 
diverse potentiaUties, through the functioning of tbe series of ideas oon^ 
one after the other. Hence, even though, for some reason, tl»y are cognis^ 
as being similar in form, through the presence of some similarity,—yet, in 
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reality* their natiiro is entirely different. That is the reason why only one 
entity becomes tho cause of only one othor entity* and not everything of 
everjdliing. Hence there is no force in the objection urged. 

* BAomn/i go on coming into txiaUnce *,—i.e. are produced.—(438) 

It has been argued by tho opponent (under Text 433, above) that '* if 
the Destruction were without cause* it should come about at the very 
beginning *’this is answered in tlie following ' 


TEXTS (439-440). 

It is * DESTRCOnON * TH THE SHAPE OP THE * BREAKDia TJF OF THE SERIES * 
WHICH IS WITHOUT CAUSE ; AND THIS DOSS NOT COME ABOUT EVEN AT 

THE END ;—WHAT IS DENIED IS ITS OOMINO INTO EXISTENCE IN 
THAT FORM. As FOR THE COMING INTO EXISTENCE OP SUCH 
DISSIUILAB THINOS (SERIES) AS THE Potihord AND THB 
UKB,—THIS CERTAINLY HAS A CAUSE BUT THIS 
ALSO IS NOT PRODUCED AT THB BECJINNING, 

BECAUSE AT THAT TIMM ITS CAUSE IS 
NOT THERE.— (439-440) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Destruction * is of two kinds— (1) in the form of the * Breaking up of 
the series *, and (2) in the form of the coming into existence of a ' dissimilar 
soriee ’.—If then what has been urged refers to * Destruction * in the form 
of til© * Breaking up of the aeries —then that cannot be right; as sxich 
‘ Destruction * does not come about even at the end ; for tho simple roaoon 
that it has no form ; then what do you moan whon you ask ' How does it come 
about at the end ? ’ Thus then, ina.sinuch as wo do not admit of its coming 
into existence at any time, the argiunont based upon its presence or absonco 
at the beginning or at the end is entirely irrelevant. All that is done by us 
is that ite coming into eziatence in that form ia denied ;—’in that form —i.e. 
by the appearance of another similar scries. IVhen it is said that ‘ there is 
destruction of the Jarwhat is meant is that * another similar series does 
not oomo into oxistence ’; and t here is no affirmation of anj'thing. 

If tlie ‘ Destruction ’ meant by tlie opponent is tliat in the fonn of 
* the coming into e.xi6tence of a dissimilar series —tl>on the fact of its being 
without cause is one that is not admitted (by anyone); becaiise it is not 
admitted by any one that tho stroke of tho Bludgeon produces an 3 ^hmg of 
the nature of a positive entity. That is the reason why it oannot come into 
existence even at the beginning; as at that time its cause, in the shape of tl )0 
Bludgeon, is not there.—(439-440) 

The following T&a proceeds to explain the idea of * antagonism * (relation 
of X>ealroyer and De^royeti) among things :— 
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TEXTS (441-443). 

There are two kinds of * momentary thikos ’—some are causes 
OF decadence,—E.O. FiRE IS THE CAUSE OF THE DECADENCE 
(DIMINUTION) OF COLD ; AND OTHERS ARB NOT SO.—PEOPLE. NOT 
FEROEIYENO THE TRUTH, THINK THAT THERE IS ANTAGONISM 
OF VARIOUS KINDS AMONG THINOS, EVEN WHEN THE 
RELATION OF CAUSE AND EFFECT IS THERE. AS A 
MATTER OF FACT HOWEVER THERE IS NO REAL 
* ANTAGONISM * AMONG THINOS, IN THB 
SHAPE OF THE RELATION OF THE 
DESTROYER AND DESTROYED. It 
IS IN THIS SENSE THAT THB 
EXPRESSION * NOTION 
OF ANTAGONISM* 

HAS BEEN USED. 

—(441-443) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tiiere are certain things which become causes of the ' decadence * of 
certain other things,—the ‘ decadence * consisting in the production of 
* moments ’ of gradually decreasing degrees of intensity; for instance Jin 
is the cause of such a * decadence ’ of Cold ;—while there are other things 
are not oo, —i.e. not causes of tlie decadence of things ; e.g. Fire is not 
the cause of tlie ‘ decadence * of omoke. —Among the former—i.e. among the 
causes of decadence,—even though there is the relation of cause and effect,— 
yet people, luiving their powers of viaion bedimmed by ignorance, think 
that there is ' antagonism * (between the said cause and the thing wliose 
decadence lias boon brought about),—o/ various kinds, —e.g. Firs is anta¬ 
gonistic to Cold, Air is antagonistic to the Lamp, lAght is antagonistic to 
Darkness and so forth.—^In reality, however, there is no such antagonism 
among tilings as that between the destroyer and the destroyed ; because when 
an entity oomee into existence, it docs so in ita complete form,—and it is 
impossible to bring about any change in the nature of a thing ; there can bo 
no cause for any such change,—^whether it be different or non-diHerent 
from the thing. As regards the non-entity, nothing can be done to it, simply 
because it is non-existent.—So that in both ways, the ‘antagonist’ can 
do nothing. It is for this reason that the Teacher has declared that ‘ A\Tien 
your cause is there in its perfect form, and yet there is non-existence (of its 
effect) while something else is existent, it is spoken of sis antagonism ';— 
it is only a notion of antagonism ; i.e. there is no real antagonism. 

The particle * api * stands for * cha \ and should be construed after 
‘ Iva (441-443) 

In the following TeiOs, tlie author sets forth arguments against the 
doctrine of the ‘ Perpetual Fluxfrom the standpoint of the followers of 
Jaimini and others;— 
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TEXTS (444-445). 

•* As A MATTEB OF FACT, THERE IS ALWAYS THE Recognition OF A TEINQ 
IN THE FORM * THLS IS THAT SAUB \ WHEN THE SBNSE-OBOAM 
CONCERNED IS EiaHTLY FUNOXTONINO ; AND THIS RkCOONITTON IS 
QUITE FIRM AND UNDENIABLE.—ThIS THEREFORE IS AN 
IRREPRESSIBLE FACT OF PERCEPTION, WHICH ANNULS 
ALL THE REASONS THAT HAVE BEEN ADDUCED 
FOR PROVINO THE ‘ PERPETUAL FlUX * OF 
THINGS.”—(444^) 

COMMENTARY. 

** For inRtaace, in regard to Moimtoins, the Body, the Diamond and snch 
things,—after the proper fxinctioning of the sense-organ concerned, there 
appears the valid sonse-percoption called ' Recognition —in the form of 
* tills is that same *,—which rejects tlie idea of tilings being * momentary 
Even tlioiigh it is true that such Recognition is found to appear also in regard 
to newly grown natbi, iiairs, grasses, and such tilings,—yet tlio Recognition 
regarding tlie Diamond and such tilings cannot bo ini'alid,—os it is nei’cr 
annulled. Tliis is wliat is meant by tho opitliets ‘Jinn atul tiwleniable *. 
What is meant is that tlio mere fact that the Recognition in the case of Hair— 
brought about by the Eyes affected by darkness,—is invalid cannot lead 
men with unclouded minds to regard as invalid the direct visual perception of 
the real Hair, brought about by undimmed Eyes.—^The epitliet ‘firm * implies 
the fact of its not being of doubtful character,—tliere being no such doubt 
08 to whether this is really the same or something else. The epitliet * tm- 
deniable ’ implies the fact of its not being uirong.”—(444-445) 

The Author answers these arguments in the following— 

TEXTS (446-447). 

In FACT, Recognition can never be op the nature of Direct Sbnsb- 

FEBCEFTION ; BECAUSE THE FORM OF THE THINO ITSELF IS INEXPRESS¬ 
IBLE, AND THE Recognition is expressed in words.— Recognition 
MUST BE WRONG, AND SENSB-PEROEPTION IS ENTIRELY 
different prom it. That Recognition is wrong 
18 clear from the pact that it appears 
in the form of the notion op * non¬ 
difference ’ WHERE, IN reality, THERE 
IS di^crence.—(446-447) 

COMMENTARY. 

The very fact of the said Recognition being of the nature of Perception 
ia not admitted. Because the real character of a 'Thing’ is inexpressible in 
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word?* because of the abeonce of contiguity; lienee ite reel oognitioo can only 
bo in the form of a mental apprehension; specially because when the Thing lias 
not boon approhouded as related to any words, it cannot be possible to 
approliond it along with a verbal expression. Hence a Real Perception, per¬ 
taining as it does to the specific individuality of things, must be beyond all 
impoaition, indeUrminate. And as such Perception would be entirely valid, 
it cannot bo wrong. This is the reason why wise men have declared the 
dofioition of Perception to be that *it is free from all determination, and not 
mistaken wdiich is perfectly logicaL— Recognition^ on the other hand, is not 
’free from determination as it is always conceived in the verbal form * this 
is tliat same *; nor is it unmtstoJben, because it apprehends, os non-diffeTent, 
tilings that are really d\fferenL —(446-447) 

Qtteelion : —“ How is it so ? ” 

Answer — 

TEXT (448). 

Ip THE RECOGNITION DID APPREHEND THE FORM OF THE THINa AS 
PREVIOUSLY COGNISED, THEN IT WOITLD HAVE APPEARED AT THAT 
SAME TIME, AS ITS OBJECT WOULD BE THE SA3fE,—LIKE THE 
PREVIOUS COGNITION.— (448) 

COitMENTARY. 

If the Recognition liad the same object that has boon cogmsed before, 
then it would have appeared at that same time,—because as liaving tlie 
same object, ite cause would be there in ite perfect form; like the previous 
cognition * as ite object would be the same ’i.e. the object of the Recogni¬ 
tion would be that same object which has been cogmsed before.—(448) 

The following Text puts forward roo-sonings in tlie indirect form of a 
reduetio atl absurdum 

TEXTS (449-450). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, HOWEVER IT IS NOT SO J THEN THE RkCOONITION 
HAS NOT BEEN EEOARDBD AS APPREHENDING THE SAME OBJECT ; 

BECAUSE IT IS PRODUCED AT ITS OWN TIMK,—LUCE THE COGNITION 
OF ANOTHER THINO ; AND INASMUCH AS IT APPREHENDS AS 

non-differmt what IS really differerU, rr must be 

MISTAKEN,— T.TTTB the NOTION OF THE ILLUSORY 

BALL.— (449-460) 

OOMMEKTARY. 

The arguments may be thus formulated:—(o) Wlien a cognition dws 
not appear even when the thing is there in ite perfect form, that Cognition 
cannot have that thing for ite objecto.g. even when Colour is there m 
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its x>erfect1>' perceptiblo form, the aiiditor 5 ' perception is not thereeven 
when the Diamond and other tilings were there in tlte perfectly perceptible 
fonn at t lie time of tlieir previous perception, their Recognition does not appear 
At tlint time; lionco the wider condition not being present (the less wide 
condition cannot he there).—(6) Thus if the Diamond and other thingH were 
permanent, the Recognition of those tilings should appear on the previous 
occasion, when its causes would be present in its perfect form ;—and yet as a 
matter of fact, it does not appear at that time;—^henoo it l^eoomes established 
that tliose things cannot bo x)ermanent. Thus tlien, it remains undisputed 
that since it apprehends as non-differtnt what is different, the Recognition 
must be mistaken, like tlie cognition of the illusory Ball. Thus it has been 
shown that Recognition is not one that has its object not denied;—[hence 
it is invalid]; because its object is actually annulled by the aforesaid reasoning 
wliich has proved it to be wrong.—(449-460) 

For tlie following reason also,—that it appreliends what is already 
apprelionded.—Recognition cannot be valid,—being just like Remembrance.— 
This is what is shown in the following— 

TEXT (4j»1). 

It cannot be right to regard RscoaNmoN as valid,—becau.se it 

OPERATES TOWARDS AN OBJECT WHOSE PURPOSE HAS BEEN ALREADY 

ACCOMPLISHED,—LIKE REMEMBRANCE AND SUCH OTHER COONI* 
TIONS;—AND HENCE IT LS DEVOID OP THE CHARACTER OP 

THE VALID Means (of CJognttion).— (451) 
COMMENTARY. 

Tliat active agent alone is called tlio ‘ Moans of Right Cognition * wliich 
is tlie best implement and tlie most effective instrument in the bringing about 
of tlio action of valid Cognition. If then, Recognition has for its object some¬ 
thing that has been already apprehended by a previous Cognition, then, in¬ 
asmuch os it would bo operating towards a Cognition that has been already 
brought about, it could not be ' the most effective instrument *,—under 
tlie circumstances, how could it liavo tlie character of tlie ‘ Moans of Right 
Cognition ’7 If it did, tlien Remembrance also would be a means of Right 
Cognition (wliich no one admits). And when it has not acquired the character 
of a * valid means of Right Cognition it cannot be effective in annulling any 
notion. If it did so, it would load to on absurdity. 

“Recognition may not be a separate Means of Right Cognition; and 
yet tile mere fact of its having for its object something that existed at the 
previous time does annul tlie notion of tlio * Forpotual Flux * of things.** 

This is not right; because in reality, its object is not the same as the 
previous thing; in fact it is a Bgment of the imagination, and even though 
purely imaginary, it apprehends, through illusion, the previously perceived 
t hin g; and by reason of this iUusory apprehension, it is said to have tlio 
previously perceived thing for its object. Under tlie circumstances, how can 
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the doctrine of * Perpetual Flux' be diecerded on the strength of tlie said 
* Recognition * which is illusory in its very soiirce ?—(ISl) 

The following Texts urge—from KumArila’s standx>oint [wids Sklolcavdrtika 
—Perception, Shlo. 234]—the argument that “ Recognition does not appre* 
hend wliat has been already apprehended ” :— 

TEXTS (452-453). 

“ As A MATTER OF FACT, Qis exisUtux of the thing ai the present time (OP 
KsCOaNTITON) HAS NOT BEEN INCLUDED UNDER THE PBEVIOUS 

(Cognition; this is a peculiar feature in Rbcoonition, 

WHICH IS NOT PRESENT IN REMEMBRANCE. REMEMBRANCE 
IS IN THE FORM OP ‘ THAT * AND APPERTAINS ONLY TO 
THAT WHICH HAS BEEN ALREADY COGNISED BEFORE ; 

Recognition however is in the form ' This 
IS that SAME WHICH IS SOMETHING 
TOTALLY DIFFERENT (FROM THE PRE¬ 
VIOUS Cognition).” —(452-453) 

COMMENTARY. 

Kumdrila has argued as follows The previous Cognition has not 
apprehended (Ae existence of the Thing at the present time (of Recognition); 
as it could not appear in the form * tliis is the same as that *; hence there is 
a difference between Recognition and Remembrance.—** How ? ”—Remem- 
bnmee always appears in the form of ‘ That ’ which takes in only that much 
of the T hing as has been cognised before; while Recognition takes in the 
idea of ‘This* also (being in the form “This is the same as that*), which is 
an additional feature of the thing concerned. To this extant. Recognition is 
something different from Hemembrance. Thus Recognition acquiree ^e 
character of a real * Means of Right Cognition *, after having shaken oS 
the Doubt and Mistake in regard to it.”—(452-453) 

Ho proceeds to show in what way it shakes oS tlie Doubt and Mistake:— 

TEXT (454). 

•* Inasmuch as there is no Doubt or Mistake in regard to what 
IS cognised (by RECOONITTON),— RBCOONmON AOGUIRBS the 
character of the ‘ Means of Right Cognition * after 
HAVING SET ASIDE BOTH.”—(454) 

COMMENTARY. 

Inasmuch as Doubt and &listake do not exist at all in regard to tlM 
thing recognised,—having been dispelled, like cold in a place surrounded 
by a large mass of flaming fire.—(464) 

18 
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The following argument hiu? boon ivged against Kumdrila’s position:— 
In the coae of ou object cognised throngli Tnferonce,—such os tlic inference 
of tlvn dark complexion of the chikl (from the fact of its being bora of a 
dork woman),—it is sometimes found that it is sxtbsequontiy set nsido by 
direct Perception (wlien the child is actually seen to bo foir-complexioncd); 
—in tlio some manner, in the case in question, even though the permanence 
of Tilings might be cognised through Recognition, yet it be tliat at some 
later time, tlie succeMive (fluctuating) diameter of tilings may be proved 
thi’ough Inference based upon the fact of the effects of the tiling being sue* 
oessive; and tho said permanence vouched for by Recognition may time be 
set aside by this subsequent Inference. Under the circumstances, how can 
tlie doctrine of * Perpetual Flux * be held to be discarded (by Recognition) ? 

This is answered (from Kiun&rdla’s point of view) in tho following— 


TEXT (455). 

** A THINO, TSOmiK COGNISED BY OTHER MEANS OF OOONITION, COULD 
BE ACCEPTED AS OTHERWISE, IF SO APPREHENDED BY SeNSE- 
PERCEPTION ; WHEN HOWEVER A THINCJ IS ALREADY TAKEN Up 
BY SeNSR.PERCBPTION, THERE CAN BE NO APPEARANCE 
OF ANY OTHER MBAHS OP COGNITION (TO THE 
OONTRABY).”— (455) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Other means of Cognition * —i.e. Inference and the rest; sudi* as * Tho 
child must be dark>comp]exioned because he is the son of so and so * and so 
forth. 

* Could &s aeccpteilae otherwise \ —tlu<ough tho instrumentality of Sense- 
perception ;—* otherwiee *,—i.e. of a form other than that approliended through 
Inferenoe, etc. 

* Already taken up *,—i.e. apprehended. 

* T/iere can be no appearance, etc.*;—Means of Cognition other than Souse- 
perception,—i.e. Inference and the rost^-cannot set aside Sense-jierceptioa.— 
(456) 

Why so ? 

Aneuier:— 

TEXT (450). 

** When a THiNa has been duly apprehended through the firmly 
ESTABLISHED HIGHEST MEANS OF COONITION,—HOW COULD ONE 
EVER HAVE A COQKITION TO THE CONTRARY, OH THE STRENGTH 
OF THE OTHER WEAKER MeANS OF COGNITION ? **— (456) 

COJIMENTARY. 

It is only right that what has been ascertained through Inference should 
be concluded to be otherwise, on the strength of Sense-perception} because 
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this latter is the highest among the Cleans of Cognition ; biit Inference and 
the rest can never alter the nature of a thing as cognised through Sense- 
perception : as tliey are weaker. 

* FimUy established —^i.e. free from Doubt and Mistake. 

* To the contrary *, —i.o. otlierwiso than that cognised througli Sense- 
perception.—(456) 

With the following Text, the Aiitlxor answers tlie a)>ove arguments of 
KumSrUa t— 


TEXT (457). 

Ip existence at the present time is held by you to bb distinct from 

THE PREVIOUS EXISTENCE, THEN DIFFERENCE BETWEEN TRE3>f 
BECOME.^ PROVED BY YOURSELF.— (457) 

COjniENTARY. 

It has been asserted tlmt the object of Recognition is existence at the 
present time ;—is this present existence different from the existence apprehended 
by the pre\'io\ts Perception t Or» is it the same ? If it is different, then 
difference being pro\’ed by your own a.ssertion, there is contradi^on of 
your own doctrine ; while for us, it is what is desired by us.—(457) 


TEXT (458). 

If the presertt existence is not-differeni (frofi the previous existence), — 

THEN now ES IT THAT IT IS ‘ NOT INCLUDED IN THE PREVIOUS 

CooNinoN * ? In fact, if it were not included therein; 

THEN IT WOULD COMB TO THIS THAT THE THING 
ITSELF WAS NOT APPREHENDED AT ALL.—(458) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the ‘ present existence ’ is something different from the ‘ previous 
existence then, how could it have been not-included in the previous Cogni¬ 
tion,—on account of which you liave asserted (under Text 452) that * it U 
not included in the previous Cognition ’ ? 

The following might be xugod—“ The momentarj' character of Sound and 
other things, though not anything different from tlwre things, is said to 
be ixel-apprehended wlien the things are apprehended ; the same may be true 
in the case in question also.” 

This is not right. It is not true that while the object, Sound, is apfure- 
hended, its momentary character, though not-different from it, is Iteld to 
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be not appreliendrd ; whnt is hold is thnt» though tlie momentary character 
ia apprehcndecU yet its npprclicnsion is not definitely certtun, on aocotmt 
of the ground for certainty not being tliere; because more apiireliension does 
not bring n>x>ut certnin Cognition; the certainty is dependent upon the needs 
of tlio npproliender and tlie soiuidnesa of the repetition of tlte apprehension.— 
Tills explanation is not at'ailablo for you ; because for you, even the previous 
perception is deiemiinate (certain) in character; ond when the form of the 
tiling has been definitely cognised until certainty, through that previous 
Perception, tlien its present existence also, which is non-difforent from tlie 
previous form, must also have been deduitely ascertained with certainty 
by that same Perception ; if tliis latter were not definitely certain, the form 
of the thing also,—as non-diflerent from tliis present existence, —would 
have to be regarded as not (Ufinitely ascertained. 

Some peoi>Ie lui\’e held that—** The validity of the Becognition is 
based upon the definite ascertainment of the Thing that has been in doubt.** 
—^This also becomes rejected by our above reasoning. Nor, in the present 
case, is there any ascertainment of a Thing in doubt;—because in tlie case 
of Hairs, oven though different liairs come out one after the other, there is 
Booognitiou ; so that the doubt u'ould remain (even after Becognition, which 
Jins been found to bo fallible in the case of Hairs).—(458) 

It has been argued (under Text 455) tliat—" what has boon cognised 
by other Means of Cognition could be accepted as otherwise, if so appro* 
bended by Sense-perception —^This is answered in the following— 


TEXT (459). 

If what has been cognised through Inference and the other 
Means of Oognition were annulled by Sense-perception, then 
Inference and the best oould not be regarded as 
Means of Right Cognition,—because they are 

ANNULLED,—LIKE COGNITIONS THROUGH 
DEFECTIVE VISION.—(459) 

COMMENTARY. 

If t'lie subject-matter of an Inference,—such as ' because it is your 
child [it must be dark-complexionedj >could be amiuUed by Sense-percep¬ 
tion,—tliwi that Inferonco cannot be a Means of Bight Cognition at all; 
because on account of its subject-matter being annulled, there rAn 
be no agreement with tlie real state of tilings, and hence it would be like tlie 
perception obtained tlirough defective vision.—Hence the assertion that— 
“ What lias been cognised through other Moans of Cognition could be accepted 
as otherwise, on the strength of Sense-perception ”—is irrelevant, being 
entirely impossible.—(459) 
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It has been argued (under Ttxi 456} that—Sense-perception is the 
highest among the Means of Right Cognition **;—that also is not true.— 
This is shown in the foUomng— 


TKXT (460). 

The character of * being in accordance with the read state op 

THINGS ’ BBINO EQUALLY PRESENT IN ATL FORMS OF VALID COGNITION, 

—WHY SHOULD THERE BE A PREJUDICE AT ALL 1—In CASE THE 
SAID CHARACTER BE NOT PRESENT IN Inference AND THE 
REST, THEN THESE LATTER WOULD NOT BE VALID MSANS 

OF Right CJognttion at all.— (460) 

COMMENTARY. 

The * validity ’ of the Means of Right Cognition consists only in their 
having the capacity to bring about the right notion of things ; and if this is 
admitted as belonging to all the Cleans of Right Cognition,—then, why should 
Percex)tion be regarded as the * highest' among them 7—^It might be said 
tliat “ it is Perception alone that is in strict accordance with tl\e real state 
of things ”,—then, this character of being in strict accordance with the real state 
of things being absent in Inference and the rest, these latter would not bo 
* Means of Right Cognition * at all; because the very idea of being a ‘ Sloans 
of Right Cogtdtion ’ is based upon accordance with the real state of things ; 
and this (as ht/pothssi] would be absent in Inference and the rest.—(460) 

The following Text introduces tiie argumMits advanced by Bhdvivilcta 
(against the doctrine of Perpetual Flux ):— 


TEXT (461). 

” The all-comprehensive Invariable CJonoomitancb (Premiss) 

THAT HAS BEEN ASSERTED IN ALL THE REASONINGS (PROPOUNDED 
BY THE BuDDHKT) BECOMES ANNULLED BY THE FOLLOWING 

Inference ; or else, the Proposition (assebting the 
Boctrins in question) itself becomes 
rejected.”— (461) 

COMMENTARY. 

Question :—'* Wliat is that Inference ? ” 

Anstver 
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TEXTS (402^53). 

*‘ThK srBSBQUENT COONITIOK OF THE SUN AND OTHER THINOS MUST 
AWF.RTAIN TO THE SAME *SUN AND OTHER THISOS THAT BXKT AT 
THE TniB OF THE OOCNITTON TH^VT APPEARS IN CONNECTION 

WITH TEE Sun and Moon, etc.,—because while it is 

NOT A COONinON OP ANYTHING RELATED TO THE 

Earth and other thinos, it ls spoken of as 
THE Cognition of those things (Sun, etc.),— 

JUST LIKE the previous COGNITION OF 
THE Sun at that time.”— (462-463) 

COMMENTARY. 

'* Tlie Cognitioiis—in dispiitO'-of the 5un, the Moony the PlaneU, ihe Stare 
and ewh ol^ecte mtnfc appertain to tJu Sun, the Afoon, the Planete, the Stare 
and the rtet as associated with the time at wliioh appeared the cognition of these 
Sun and tlie rest in DSvodatta and other i>eraons,—beonuae while not 
apprelionded ns related to the Eartli, tliey ore spoken of by means of tlie 
tenn ‘ Oie Cou^ution of Ute Sun, Uie Moon, llte Planets, Ote Stare and Om test 
like D8^'adatta*s Cognition of tliese things on tlie first occasion.” 

' Must appertain to, etc.* —^Le. to huxunous substances. 

* White not apprehended ae related to ihe Earth *;—^this qualification has 
been added in order to avoid the invalidity that might apply to it on 
the basis of the Oogxution of the Sun, etc. as painted in pictures. 

* t.e. a Cognition other than DSvadatta’s ; i.e. appearing 
at a different time.—(402-403) 

The following is an argiunent put forward by Bhdvivikta :—** The sub- 
stxnta of Universals like * Colourthe substrata of those substrata, and tlie 
portioulsr Cognitions of all these,—in the form of Perception, Inference, 
Analogical Cognition, Verbal Cognition, Remembranoe, Recognition, Mystic 
Vision, Doubt, Wrong Oogmtion, Representative Cognition, Dream, and 
Droam-end,—all these cannot be liable to destruction immediately on 
coming into existence,—because they are spoken of by such verbal expressions 
as—‘ knowable*.‘rightly cognisableexpressible’, ‘eitlior or rum- 

existing ‘ not characterised by cognitions whoso object is something different 
from Being ond Non-being % * not appreliensible by cognitions whose objects 
are non-apprehensible ‘ not expressible by words which are inexpressive *, 

‘ expressible by such words ns ore tiM {Moducts of sounds produced by the 
conjunction and disjunction of homogeneous and heterogeneous substances % 
—like ‘ Previous Negation ' and such things.” 

* Substrata of Universale like Colour *, etc. are the Colour, etc. tliem- 
selves.—‘ The substrata of these substrata ’.—^What ore these ?-^uoh things 
os the Jar, (which are ^ substrata of Colour, ota).—‘ Mystic vision 
perception by mystics.—The others have been explained before.—* Either 
existence or non^istence '—i.e. Being or Non-being.—Inasmuch as there 
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is nothing that is ‘ neither Being nor Non-being *, tliere con be no cognition 
of wliich tliat could be the object; and its * non-cliaraoterisation ’ follows 
from its very non-existence.—Similarly, tht apprehension of an inappr^' 
henaible object being impossible, inappreltonsibility by such apprehension 
follows as a matter of course.—Similarly inexpressibilUy by words which 
are inexprtssib!s also follows from tlie fact that such words are meaningless.— 
* Hoinogouoous tilings' are substances, like tlie lips, teeth and so forth, 
all tlie^to having the common character of being products ; * heterogeneous 
tilings * are Aktis}^ and tho rest; tlie miUual confunclion and disjundion of 
these homogeneous and heterogeneous sxtbslances produce the first Sound, 
and tliis first Soimd brings about, in due succession, its product in the shape 
of the Souzid tliat reaches the Ear ; and it is by this Sound that things are 
expressed.—^Tho jtroceea of sound-production, according to these people, 
is as follows :—^Tho initial sound arises from Oonjtmction and Disjunction; 
thence proceed other sound wai’os, in tlie maimer of tho fiUunents of tho 
Kadamba fiowor j tliat Soimd which roaolies the Akdeha in tlio Ear, that alone 
is heard, not any other.’* 

This entire set of reasonings is set forth in the following:— 


TEXTS (464-465). 

“ All those things that are the shbstbata of Coloub, etc.,—and 

THE SUBSTRATA OF THESE THTNOS,—AS ALSO THE COONITIONS THAT 
AFPBAJt IN BEOARD TO THESE,— ALL THESE ABB NOT, LIKE 

THE Sky-lotus, liable to destruction immediately 

ON COJiONG INTO EXISTENCE,—BECAUSE THEY ABB 
COGNISABLE AND EXPRESSIBLE.**— (464-465) 

COMMENTARY. 

The two reasons ’ cognisability * and ' oxprossibility* have been men¬ 
tioned by way of illustration; the other reasons also are meant to be 
applicablo.— 

* K/ulrabinda *—is tho ‘ arabinda ’, Lotus, in * kha *, the Sky,—i.e. 
tho ‘ Sky-lotus *.—(464-406) 

Uddyotakara [in Nydyavdrtika on 3. 2. 14, page 421, Bib. Ind. Edn.} 
has stated tho argument (against Perpetual Flux) as foUows “ The Cogni¬ 
tions under dispute, appearing at diverse times, must appertain to the same 
thing,—because while being rightly co-extensivo with the cognition of that 
tiling, it is expressible by the same terms,—like the present cognition of a 
thing as appearing in various persons’’.—Here the term * avyuUhSyi* 
stands for what is not * vyuUhayi wrong,—i.e. wliat is right ;—the * oo- 
extensiveness * is that of the cognitions of tlie Jar and such things ;—and tho 
epithet * right * is meant to qualify this * oo-extensiveoess *; what is meant 
is that the said co-extensivoness is never sublated or annulled. This qualifioa- 
tioQ has boon added in order to avoid the falsity that might attach to it on 
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the biwi« of tlte exAtnpIe of tlie Lemp-light and such tilings .—* BxprtttihU 
by the enme teriua ’—such as ‘ Cliaitra’s Cognition ‘ Chaitra’s Cognition ’ 
and HO foHlu 

Tliis argtunent of Vddyotakam's is set forth in tlie folloiring— 

TEXTS (400-467). 

“ Qua PBOOLAMATIOH IS THAT THE COONITIONS rNDEB DISPUTE WHICH 
APPEAR IN SUCCESSION,—ALL APPERTAIN TO ONE AND THE SAKE 
TMKO,—BECAUSE THE FACT OP THEIR BEING BASED UPON 
ONE THING IS NEVER ANNULLED, AND THEY ARE ATX 
SPOKEN OP BY THE SAME TERMS ;—JUST UKB THE 
COGNITIONS OP SEVERAL MEN APPEARING AT 
THE PRESENT SINGLE MOMENT.”— 

(466-467) 

COJIMENTARY. 

‘ Prodamaiian *—our conclusion, declamtion. 

‘ Co-extenaiveneea *,— th^ character of aubaiating in the aAine Aing this 
is not annulled .—Such U the analyuia of tlie compound.—(4GG-4G7) 

The above argument is answered in tlie following— 


TEXT (468). 

In the first reasoning, the Corroborative Instance is devoid 

OP THE PbOBANDUM, AS IT IS ALL INCLUDED UNDER THE 
pROBANS ; AND ALL OBJECTS OF COGNITlON ARE NOT ALWAYS 
SYNCHRONOUS WITH THEIR COGNITION.— (468) 

COMMENTARY. 

* In die first reaaoning —wliero the Reason (Probaos) is stated in the 
form ‘ because it is spoken of as tho Cognition of that * (under Texts 4G2-403). 
—As a matter of fact, tho first Cognition of the Moon, etc. also does not 
appertain to the Aloon, etc. os oxisting at the time of the Cognition j—because 
what forms the object of the cognition is what is included under tho Probans 
itself. Further, it is not possible for any causal relation to subsist between 
synchronous things. It lias been thus asserted:—‘ What does not exist 
could have no previous potentiality, and it could have no us© later on; all 
causes must exist before (tliese effects); hence tho object cannot exist along 
with its own cognition '.—(468) 


The following Text proceeds to show that the Reason is ‘ inconclusive *, 
even with tho qualification ‘ though not apprehended as related to the Earth ’ 
(under Text 463):— 
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TKXT (469). 

When terms lire ‘ Sun ’ and the rest, whose use depends upon 
THE speaker’s WHIM, ARE APPLIED TO THE Lamp AND SUOB THINOS, 
—THE COONinON OF THE SUN THAT APPEARS PROVES THE 
FALSITY OP THE REASON IN QUESTION.— (469) 

COMMENTARY. 

In the second sat of argumenta also (set forth in the Introduction to 
Texts 464*465),—for the simple reason that things like the ‘ Universal * 
do not exist at all,—no one holds them to be ‘ momentary ’;—if the Opponent 
proceeds to prove the absence of such momentarineas in those things 0*^^ 
the ‘ Universal etc.),—then his effort is entirely futile.—This is what is 
explained in the following— 


TEXT (470). 

Things t.tkb the ‘Universal’ have no character at all (being 

NON-EXISTENT),—HENCE THE ‘ MOMBNTARINESS * OF SUCH THINOS 
CANNOT BE POSTULATED BY ANYONE ; SO THAT ANY REASONS 
ADDUCED FOR THE PROVING OF THE ABSENCE OF ' MOMEN- 
TARINBSS * IN THE SAID THINGS IS ENTIRELY 
FUTILE.— (470) 


COMMENTARY. 

The term *like\ in the Expression * Things likt the Univeraal’ is 
meant to include the substrata of the Universal, in tho sliape of Colour, 
Jar and the like, and also tho Cognitions of these.—These also, even as 
qualified by the said qualification, do not exist at all | hence the reason tliat 
has been adduced for tho p\u*po«e of proving the ‘ momentariness ’ of such 
things is entirely futile; that is to say, there can be no dispute on thnt point 
at all. 

Tho Author has not gone into tho minute details of the reasoning in 
question. If w© go into the minuto details, we come across a large number 
of defects. For instance, the reason that has been adduced in the form 
that ‘it is either existent or non-existent*, is found to be absent in the 
Probandum and also in the Corroborative Instance; as the term ‘ eithon—or’ 
signifies opiton, and option is possible only when there ore more things than 
one, and not when there is only on© thing; and it is not possible for both 
existence and non-existence to be present in the object tliat forms the 
Probandum ; because it being of the nat\ue of ‘ entity it is only existence 
that can belong to it. Nor are both possible in tl»o Corroborative Instance ; 
because, os it is a * non-entity it is non-existence alone that can belong to it. 
—^Tho Reason also as stated lias been loaded with a useless qualification : 
For instant, the expression * beeaxwe it is expressible by words *, oven by 
itself, is highly improper, as the term * expressible * itself implies the 
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qiialificAtion ’by words’.—Sinulurly, tlio qualification pxii forward by the 
woids ‘ liomogonoons, etc.’ is too childislu Similarly tlw other qualifications 
of tlio Kcnsoii sltould Ix^ regarded usoless. 

Further, nil tlio Rensoiw put forw'iud ore ‘ inconclusive *,—^because no 
t*\-id<-iK« lins IxKui adduced in denial of a conclusion coutrorj' to tlio desired 
ooncItLsion.—^This is going to bo explained later on.—(470) 

As n gaidfl tlio argument sot forth under Texts 406*407,—tlie answer is 
proWdod iu tlie following— 


TEXT (471). 

As KE(IARI).S THE CrHARACTBE OP ‘ BBIHO EXPRESSED BY THE SAME TBIUI * 
—THIS IS PRESENT IN THE CotJNITlONS OP THINUS LIKE THE 
Lamp also. Hence this Reason becomes 
‘ IKCONCLUSrVB —(471) 

COMMENTARY. 

In tlie caoo of tho Cognitions of tlie Lamp, wo find tliat the same expression 
* Cognition of l^mp ’ is Ai>]>tied to tlio cognitions which liavo difforont things 
(in tlie sliaiie of tlio flickering flames) for tlieir object; hence the character 
of ‘ U»ing expressed by tbo same term which has been adduced as the 
Reason for sameness, is found to be * fallible ’ in tho case of the ' Cognitions 
of the lAmp’. 

Or tho Text may be read with a taunUng intonation, the sense being— 
—* tho said character subsisting in tlie Cognitions of the Lamp is, on that 
very account, a very Sound reason, and for you, indeed, it is infallible; but 
in reality, it is not so —(471) 

In the following Text the Author anticipates the view of tlio other 
party: — 

TEXT (472). 

If it be held that ** in the case op the Cognitions op the Lamp, 

THE * CO-EXTENSIVENESS * IS SUBSEQUENTLY ANNULLED ”,—THEN 
HOW IS IT THAT YOU DO NOT PERCEIVE THE CLEAR 
ANNULMENT OF THE SAME IN YOUR PROPOSED 
CONCLUSION ALSO 1—(472) 

COJOIENTARY. 

“ In fact, the qualification—‘ ivliile being rigJuly oo-extenaive with the 
Cognition of that thing ’—lias boon added (by Uddyoiakara), solely for the 
purpose of excluding such cases as tliat of the * Cognitions of the X^ump 
08 tlio one«neB8 of the object of these latter Cognitions is annulled; because 
the Lamp is at one moment with a liigh flame, and the next moment with a 
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low flamo, it is at one moment very bright and at the next moment, less 
bright. How then can our Beaeon be false ? ** 

Such U the sense of what the Opponent says. 

In answer to this, the Author adds—‘ Hotu ia tt. etc.' —That is, the quail* 
fioation also is one that is not admitted. As a nxattor of fact, even in regard 
to the character of tho Opponent’s intended Probandum. there is annulment; 
—why is that also not perceived t For instance, in regard to Chaitra and 
other persons, the Cognition of them tliat is produced is in such diverse 
forms as ’infant*, *boy’, ‘youth’ and so forth,—in regard to tlie 
mountain and such things, the notions are diverse in the shape of ' cold 
‘ hot *. etc. So that, as in tho case of tire Lamp, so in tho case of these things 
also, tlie diversity of the cognised thing is clearly perceived. If it were not 
so, then, if tlie some mountain that was cold subsequently bocaxne hot ^— 
tlren under both conditions botlr coW and hecU would be perceptible tliore; 
because tho said qualified conditions being related to tho thing, the qualities 
would liave to be rogardod as present tliere; for instance, when a man tied 
to a chain is pulled, tho chain also becomes x^ulled. This has been nearly 
all explained beforo.—Thus even with tho said qualification, the Keason is 
* unproven ‘ not admitted ’.—(472) 

The annulment of tho Opponent’s argument by Inference also is next 
shown:— 

TEXTS (473-474). 

The Cognitions under dispute cannot pertain to one and the 

Rkvrv. thing, because THEY APPEAR IN SUCCESSION,—LIKE THE 

Cognitions pertaininq to Lightnino, Lamp and such 
THINGS.—In all Cognitions pebtainino to one and 

THE «AMW THINO, THE PRESENCE OF SUCCESSION IS 
INCOMPATIBLE. AND WHEN THE EFFECT IS THE 
SAMS, SVEN THE DEPENDENCE OF OTHER 
THINOS WOULD BE INOONORUOUS. 

-(473-474) 

OOiOIENTABY. 

The argument may be formulated thus:—^What appears in sucoeesioii 
can never have its complete cause always in close proximity to it,—as the 
cognitions of Lightning, Lamp and such thingsthe Cognitions tmd« 
dispute all appear in succession ;—honce there is found something which is 
contrary to that with which the desired charactor is invariably conoomitant.— 
This Reason cannot be said to be ‘ inconclusive ’; because succession is not 
possible in tho Cognition of any single object, tlie oompleto cause of which 
Cognition is present.—Nor can tho cause be said to be dependent on other 
causes (which could account for tho succession); because what is permanent 
cannot be helped by such aids; and no dei>endenoe can rightly be held to 
lie on what is not helpful; as this would lead to absurdities. If there were 
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Itelp actimUy venderod, then tJw tiling would lose ite permanence. This has 
been explained hundreds of times.—( 473 - 474 ) 

The following Text shows timt all our arguments aro free from tho 
defect of ‘luoonclusiveness*, as there is no proof in support of a oonclusioa 
contrary to ours:— 

TEXT (475). 

All these Reasons aer tree prom dohbt and denial ;_^as 

NO PROOFS HAVE BEEN ADDUCED IN ANNITLMBNT 
OP THESE.—(476) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tills is easily intelligible.—(476) 


End of the Chapter on the Permanence of Things, 



CHAPTER IX. 


Examination of the Relation between Actions and their Results: 
Action and Reaction. 

COMMENTARY. 

The Author now proceeds to examine the doctrine of Selation bettoeen 
Actions and Results, the Law of Action and Reaction, mentioned in 
the Introductory verses; and starts off with an objection from the stand* 
point of tliat doctrine, against the Doctrine of ' Perpetual Flux * :-*> 


TEXT (476). 

If ATT. THINGS ARB OBSBSSED BY non-permonence, in the form of 

* MOilENTARINESS THEN HOW CAN THEBE BE ANY RELATION 

BETWEEN Action and its result (Rbaotion), or 

BETWEEN THE CaUSB AND ITS EFFECT AND 
SO FORTH ? ”—(476) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Text speaks of ' non-pertnanence in the form of ntomsnUiriness \ 
with a view to exclude that * non*permanence * which does not consist in 
inomentarinesB ; the meaning being—* if things are held by you to be obsessed 
by that non-permanence which belongs to momentary things ’—then, how 
could there be any such relations as the one siibsisting between Actions 
and their Results and so forth, which ere recognised among men and in the 
scriptures 1 —^Xhe expression * and so forth * is meant to include the means 
of cognising the cause and its effect, tlie Recognition following after Appre¬ 
hension, the longing for one thing aroused by the seeing of anotlier thing, 
the notion of Bondage and Liberation, Remembrance, Decision following 
after Doubt, seeking for something kept by oneself, the cessation of curiosity 
for things already seen and such other hosts of groimds for objection raised 
by tlie evil-minded.—^Wbat is meant is that if a doctrine is contrary to 
notions ciurent among people and recognised by the scriptures, it can ne\'er 
secure acceptance; lienee the Doctrine of ' Perpetual Flux * is open to the 
objection that it is annulled by universally accoptod notions.—For instance, 
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it tfl M cll kjwnvn .irnong ixviplo tlint tlw result of tho good or bad action is 
©xporionowl by llsit suino inun who did the act; wlion a good or bod act lias 
been dono by tl» result of that act—agreeable or disagreeable,— 

is not oxiierieuced by Ynjfmilalia, Nor is such an ideii comitenanced in tlio 
scriptures, wlKJre wo ro*id—‘ -WJiou tlie action lias boon dono by this person, 
wlw olso Mill experience its results ? ’—Such a noUon is contniry to tlw 
<loctrino of til© «Perpetual Flux ’ of tilings; aa under Uiat doctrino tlicro 
cannot be any one entity who would do the act and experience its result; 
so tliat tlio said doctrino is clearly ojjeu to the criticism tliat it invoIvK tho 
anomaly of ‘ tho disappearance of tlio action done by tho Poison liimsolf 
and the befalling u^xin liim of the effect of what was not done by liim ’.—{4701 

Tlio following Text explains Ijow the doctrine is open to this criticism:_ 


TEXTS (477-479). 

** IX THE CASH OP ACTIVE PEOPLE, THAT * MoMBXT ’ (MOMENTARY XlHNO) 
\t*nrCH IS BELIEVED TO BE THE rfofir OP THE ACT, DOES NOT CONTINUE 
TO EXIST AT THE TIME OP THE APPRABANOB OF TUB RESULT OP THAT 
ACT AND THE ACT WAS NOT DONE BY THAT * MOMENT ’ WHICH IS 
SPOKEN OP AS THE experience.r op the rbsdlt at the time of its 
APPEARANCE ; AS IT DID HOT EXIST AT THAT TIMB.—ThCS, INASMUCH 
AS NO SINGLE ENTITY IS ADMITTED AS BEING THE dotf OP THE AOT 
AND THE txperiencer of its results,—the position thus clearly 
IS THAT THE AOT IS LOST FOB THE MAN WHO DID IT AND ITS 
RESULTS BEFALL ONE ^VHO DID NOT DO IT,—WHIOH IS EXTREMELY 
ANOMALOUS.”— (477-479) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Does not continue to exist * aa it is destroyed immediately on its 
coming into existence. 

‘ as no sit^U entity, etc.' i.e. sine© the Act and its Result 

liavo not Ixwn taken up by one and tho aamo entity. There is * loss of the 
Act ’ for tho doer of the act, as lie does not come by the result; and there is 
‘ befalling of what he did not do * on the man who did not do the act. 

‘ Extremely anotnalous ’i.e. no such situation is foimd either among 
people or mentioned in tho scriptures.—(477-479) 

The anomaly of * the loss of what is done and the befalling of what is 
not done lias boon pointed out, on the acceptance of the view that ‘ activity * 
is possible; the Opponent next proceeds to show—from Kumarila’s stand¬ 
point,—that activUy itself is not possible (under the Doctrine of * Perpetual 
Flux’):— 
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TEXTS (480.481). 

“ As A MATTER OF FACT, UNDER THE DOCTRINE OF ‘ NO-SOUL THE dotr 
OF AN ACT WOULD KNOW, BEFOREHAND, THAT, * AS I AM OOINO 
TO PERISH IMMEDIATELY, THERE WOULD BE NO RESULT FROM 

THIS Act, or it wouu) come to some one other 

THAN MYSELF ’ ; AND KNOWING THIS, THE IN- 
TELLIGENT man would NOT UNDERTAKE THE 
PERFOBMANOB OP ANY ACT, GOOD OB BAD, 

FOR THE PURPOSE OF .SECURINQ ITS 
RESULT ; AS FOB THE RESULT, IT 
WOULD BE STILL F U RTHER 
REMOVED."—(480-481) 

COMMENTARY, 

Under the Doctrine of ‘ Perpetual Flux *, it would be lieki that all thinf^s 
are devoid of ' Soul *; as all ihiitgs being dependent upon their cause (in 
tlie ‘ Oausal Chain ’), nothing can be independent (self-suRlcient). Under 
the circumstanoos, the intelligent agent must know.—^be cozisoious of tbe 
fact,—"what?"—that 'after my doetniotion, the result could not accnie 
to me. as 1 would not be there at the time that the Result comes about; 
even if the Result comes about, it would come to a Moment other than 
myself *. Knowing this, the intelligent person would not undertake tbe 
act at all; how then could there bo any result which can follow only from 
an act preceded by the activity (of an active agent) ? Such Result would 
bo 'still further removed as absolutely impossible.—(480-481) 

It has thvis been proved that there can be no rtlation beitveen Action 
and its RssuU; the Author next proceeds to show.—again from Kwndrila's 
standpoint,—that the Belation of Cause ani Effect is not possible under the 
doctrine of * Perpetual Flux * 

TEXT (482). 

** Neither the Puturb nor the Past Entity can be capable op 

PRODUCING THE OTPBOT \ AS FOR THE PRESENT ONE, THAT ALSO 
DOBS NOT CONTINUB TO EXIST TTUL THAT TIME."— (482) 

COMMENTARY. 

' TiU that time ';—i.e. during the time that it would come into existence 
ftnfl produce the effect, it does not continue to exist,—being momeniary — 
(482) 

The following Text adduces arguments in support of each of the asser- 
tions made in the preceding Text regarding the Future, etc. 
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TEXTS (483-484), 

“ An RNTITV” that has itself not SBOintBD ITS EXISTENCE CAN NEVER 
BK THE CAUSE OP SOUBTHINQ ELSE ; NOB CAN THE DESTROYED 
ENTITY (BE A CAUSE) ; NOB CAN THE PRESENCE (OF THE 

Present entity) be capable op pboduoino the 
EFFECT.—Further, if the destruction of the 
previous ‘ Moment * be held to be abaolutt, 
then there could be no production 
of any subsequent ‘ Moment 

AS ITS CAUSE WOULD NOT BE 

there.”—(483-484) 

OOMMKNTARY. 

Tliat thing is called ‘ future * which has not yet secured its existence ; 
—what lias not secured its existence must be ‘ non-existent ’; what is non¬ 
existent must be devoid of all potentiaUty what is devoid of aU potentiaUty 
cannot serve as the cause of anytliing else,—i.o. cannot serve as the cause 
of bringing about any other thing; becaiiso it is agreed on all sides that 
it is only a potential tiling tliot can serve os a cause. 

Similarly wliat lias perished cannot serve as the cause of anything also, 
as it is devoid of all potentiality. 

As for tho Prosent thing, that has no oontinuod existence, by virtue of 
which it could bo capable of producing any effect. 

Then again, if it is bold that the preceding ‘ Moment * perishes abaolvUly, 
then there could be no producing of the subsequent ‘ Moment ’, as there 
would be no cause for such production.—(483-484) 

following argument might be urged (by tlw Buddhist)Just as 
tl»e rising and faUing of the woigliing scaloe come about simultaneously, 
so also would bo the dsstruciion of the Present Moment and the appsarancs 
of its effect; so that what is meant is that tho subsoquent Moment is brought 
about by the preceding Moment before the latter has been destroyed; and 
that tlie appearance of the later moment would not fail to have its cause. 

The following Ttxi supplies tho answer to this argument 

TEXT (485). 

Even if the Destruction and Production were simultaneous, 

THERE WOULD NOT BE MUTUAL DEPBNDBNOB J SO THAT THERE 
COULD NOT BE THE RELATION OP * CaUSB AND 

Effect’, as there would be no help 
RENDERED BY IT.”—(485) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even if the Destruction (of the first Moment) and tho Production (of tlie 
second Moment) be assumed to be simultaneous, there would not be the 
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relatioa of * Cause and Effect * between the said Destmctuyn and Production, 
or between the Moments undergoing the said Doetruotion and Produotion ^ 
because the two would be independent of one another.^'* How would they 
be independent of one another ? ’*—Because (hero would bo no help rendered 
by it; that is, the D^truotion, being featureless, would have no action; 
and as for the entity that is regarded as the Cause, it is not present at the 
time that the Effect comes into ezistonoo; so that it could not have any 
action bearing upon the latter.—{485) 

The following might be urged (by the Buddhist)—Even without any 
operation, the relation of * Cause and effect * would be there on the basis 
of mere proximity. 

The answer to this is supplied by the following— 


TEXT (486). 

“ The Odour and other qualities that appear after the destruction 

OF THE Colour OF THE JaR ABE NOT HELD TO BE THE EFFBOT OF 
THIS LATTER ; IN THE SAUB WAT THE SUBSEQUENT 

Colours ALSO (could not be REOABDBD 

AS THE EFFECT OF THE PREVIOUS 
COLOUR).”—(486) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the idea is that when one thing comes into existence after another, 
it must be the effect of this latter, then just as, after the * Colour-Moment * 
subsisting in the Jar has ceased, the homogeneous Colour-moments that 
appear in it are regarded as the effects of the preceding Colour-moment,— 
so also the Odour and other properties that are produced in the same Jar 
woidd have to be regarded as the Effects of that same preoeding Colour* 
moment. And, yet, even though this immediate sequence ie there, the 
Odotir*moment is not held to be the effect of the preoeding Oolour*moment ; 
because between material properties, there cannot be the same causal relation 
that there is between material eubstanoee themselves, beoaxise they appear 
in different * chains * (or series). This is the opinion that our opponent 
himself holds. 

* In the same way the eubsequent Colours also *;—that is to say, the 
homogeneous Colour-moments oannot be regarded as the effects of the 
previous Colour-moment, entirely on the ground of immediate sequence; 
as otherwise tliere would be an absurdity.—(486) 

Having thus shown that mere immediate soqxienoe cannot be the basis 
of the causal relation, the Opponent sums up his own view by way of 
recapitulation :— 

19 
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TEXT (487). 

** TaVa THAT ALONE CAN BE REOABDEO AS THE CAUSE 07 AN EFFECT 

^niosB AcrrioN is found to be thebe before the produotion 

OF THAT EFFEOT; AND NOT HERB UOklEDlATE 
SEQUENCE.”—(487) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Noi mere imtnedieUe sequence % —‘ ccui be the basis of the notion 
of Oause-effeot ’—this has to be regarded as understood.—(487) 

What has been already explained above is now briefly sununed up:— 

TEXTS (488-489). 

“ The UPSHOT briefly is this :—^If the Effect were produobd from 
A Cause that has perished, then such an Effect would be 
without clause,—^AS WHAT HAS PERISHED CAN HAVE NO 
OHARAOTER (OR POTENTIALITY).—THE EfFBOT BE 
HELD TO BB PRODUCED FROM A CaUSB THAT 
HAS not perished, —then, as the Cause in 
THAT CASE WOULD CONTIHUB TO EXIST 
DURING SBYEEALMOafENTS,—^WHERB- 
FORE COULD THE ‘ MOHBNTARY 
OHARAOTER ’ 07 THENOS NOT 
BBCOUB DISCARDED (ON 
THAT ACCOUNT) I ” 

-(488-489) 

COaiMENTARY. 

Only two views are possible in this connection:—(1) The Effect is 
produced out of the Oause which is itself destroyed, and (2) that it is pro- 
duoed out of the Cause which is not destroyed; things cannot be other than 
either destroyed or ru>< destroyed. The first view cannot be right ; because 
what has been dostaroyed is non-existent, and if production from that 
were admitted, tho effect would have to be regarded as lotihotU Cause; 
which would mean that it is eternally existent, —Nor can the second view 
be right; as, in that case, tilings would continue to exist during soverol 

moments, which would deprive them of the character of monieniariness. _ 

* Wherefore could U not be discarded t * —^i.e. it would certainly become dis¬ 
carded. For instance, it would moan that—(a) the Thing comes into 
oxLStence, then (6) it acts, then (c) it produces tiie Effect, then (d) it perishes ; 
so that it is there during all these several moments; which rejects the idoa 
of its being ' momentary ’.—(488<480) 

Having thus shown the impossibility of tile relation of * Oause and 
Effect *, the Opponent proceeds to show the impossibility of any Moans of 
Oognising such relation 
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TEXTS (490491). 

** I? THE Jar and such THINOS existed only for one MOaCBNT, :mEN 

THEY COULD NOT BE FBBCEIVBD BY THE EyB ; AS THINOS THAT 
HAVE BEEN DESTROYED ARB NBVBR COONXSBD,—^AS IS 
FOUND IN THE CASE OF THINOS LONG PAST.—^TkB 
RELATION OP * CaUSB AND EfFEOT * CANNOT BE 
APPREHENDED BY IIEANS OP * PERCEPTION 

AND Non-apprehension because the 

NATURE OF THINOS IS NOT APPRE¬ 
HENDED AT ALL - (490-491) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Relation of Cause and Effect is sought to bo proved tlirough Percep¬ 
tion (of Effect only when the Cause is present) aud Non-approhonsion (of the 
Effect when tlie Cause is absent). Under the circiunstanees, if Things were 
momentary, as tliey coiild not be in existence at the moment of their 
cognition, they could not be perceptible: as the relation of Caxtse and Effect 
is not possible between things existing at the same moment. Thus 
there is no possibility of Perception or Non-apprehension (in support of the 
mcmerUarinM of things); specially because ‘ Non-apprehension * also is 
only a form of ‘ Perception *, being, aa it is, of the nature of the apprehension 
of a Thing as not related to anything else j and hence there being no use for 
it when there is no apprehension of any thing. Sxieh being the case, how 
could the relation of Cause and Effect be proved throxigh Perception and 
Non-approhonsion I—(490-491) 

Even though there bo an apprehension of the Thing,—as there can be 
no one entity who would comprehend the preceding and succeeding Moments, 
—there can be no relation between these two.—^This is what is shown in the 
following— 

TEXT (492). 

** What per&lanbnt Dorr (Agent) is tuerb who would correlate 
THE cognitions APFSABINO IN SUCCESSION ? If ANY SUCH WEBB 

SEEN, THEN ALONE WHAT IS DESIRED OOULD BE ADMITTED ; 

AND IF ANY SUCH IS NOT SEEN, THEN THIS LATTER CANNOT 
BE UNDERSTOOD.”— (492) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tho term *gati ’ stands for apprehension .—‘ Kramavadgatim *,—the * gaii *, 
apprehension, which is * kramavaii *, successive.—* Who would corrdaie *— 
have a comprehensive notion of.—^Tbat is, no one.—If there were any one who 
would conceive of such a comprehensive notion as—' The smoke has become 
cognised through tho cognition of the Fire, and without the cognition of tlie 
latter the former is not cognised *—^which appears in succession ,—m appre¬ 
hended by a single Ferceiver, thon it might be possible to establish the 
relation of ‘ Cause and Effect There can however be no such correlator. 
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under your \-iow,—lienee the relation of Cause and Effect cannot be estab- 
Ushod.—{402} 

The following Text proceeds to show the impossibility of 
* Recognition ’— 

TEXT (493). 

THINOS ARE IN * PERPETUAL FLUX*, THEN Recognition ALSO IS 

IMPOSSIBLE ; BECAUSE WHAT HAS BEEN SEEN BY ONE PERSON 
CANNOT BE ‘ RECOGNISED ’ BY OTHERS.”—(493) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Recognition * consists of the notion tliat—‘ that same object which 
was seen by me previously is seen by me now ’—which includes within 
itself the two perceptions as pertaining to the same object and the same 
porceiverand such ‘ Recognition ’ cannot be possible if all things were in a 
‘ perpetual flux * j as under that view, neither one ‘ perceivor • nor one ‘ object ’ 
would be there (to be related to both i>orceptions); for instance, Vif^nitra 
does not ‘ recognise ’ what has been seen by DivaeUuta. 

Tile mention of ‘ one person * is only by way of illustration ; it is also to 
be understood that the object also which has been seon by one person cannot 
bo ‘ recognised ’ by another pereon.—( 493 ) 

The Buddhist may argue that^As in the case of the hair and nails 
that have been cut and have grown again, though there is differenoo (between 
what has been cut and what has grown again), yet there is * recognition * 
on account of similarity,—so would it be in all cases of Reco< 7 nftton.—This is 
answered in the following— 

TEXTS (494-495). 

In the CASE OF THE HaIRS AND OTHER THINGS, WHERE THERE IS 

DIFFERENCE, RECOGNITION MAY BE DUE TO SIMILARITY, BECAUSE 
THE FBROBEVEB IS ONE AND THE SAME. WhEN HOWEVER 
THERE IS DIFFERENCE OP BOTH, THERE WOULD BE NO 
BASIS FOE RbOOGSITION. If THERE IS NO SINGLE 
ENTITY WHO COULD HAVE THE OOMPREHENSIVB 
NOTION, THEN HOW IS IT THAT, ON SBEINO 
Colour, THERE APPEARS A LONOINO 
FOR THE taste AND OTHER 
QUALITIES (OF THE THING 
SEEN) ? ”—(494-495) 

COMMENTARY. 

If there were a einglo cogmsor, tlien there could be Recognition baaed 
upon similarity, oven when there is difference between the two things eon- 
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c«med,—such Recognition being duo to the common CognUer, W?un 
however there is difference of fcoA,—i.e. when the cognieere os well as 
the cognieed thinge in the two cases arc different, there would be no basis 
for the Recogmtion.—^Then again, if there were no single cogniser correlating 
the two cognitions,—then how co\iId there be such phenomenon as that 
when one sees the oolow of the citron-fruit, he remembers the taste con¬ 
comitant with that oolow and evinces a desire for experiencing that taste 
and undertakes activity towards securing it T Certainly no one could have 
a longing, etc. for what has been seen by another person.—<494-495) 


The following Text proceeds to show tliat * Bondage * and ‘ Liberation * 
also would not be possible (under the doctrine of Perpettial Flux) 


TEXT (496). 

What is hound up with chains or Attachment, eto. in the Pbison- 

Houss OP THE World is onb * Moment *, while thtb * Moment * 
THAT IS liberoUd is ANOTHER, WHO Wfg NOT BEEN IN 
BONDAGE ; — THIS IS INCOMPREHENSIBLE.” —(496) 

COMMENTARY. 

One * Moment * is bound up with Attachment while another is Ithemted, 
—this is incomprehensible ; ie. impossible. 

‘BAotw* is world, Cycle of Birth and Rebirth.-^hich is the ‘prtson- 
house *, the place where persons are kept in bondage.—(496) 

The foUowing Text proceeds to show that any attempt at Liberation 
would be useIeB8,^-as no Liberation con bo possible 


TEXT (497). 

” For the bound (imprisoned) person, Liberation can never be 

POSSIBLE ; BECAUSE (ezhppOthesi), HE IS ABSOLUTELY DESTROYED. 

Hence all the effort put forth by persons 

SEEKING for LIBERATION IS FUTILE,”—(497) 
COMMENTARY. 

It might be ai^gued that—there would be Liberation for one who has 
not been in bondage;—^where is the incongruity in that t 
The answer to this is provided in the followmg— 
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TEXT (498). 

“The person seourino Liberation has always been pound to be 

ONE ^VHO HAS BEEN BOUND UP IN CHAINS, BTC. ; ANY SUCH 
ASSERTION THEREFORE AS THAT * THE UNBOUND 
PERSON BECOMES LIBERATED * IS OONTRARY 
TO A WELL-PERCEIVED PACT.”—(498) 

COMMENTARY. 

That the person who is lU>6raied is the same tliat had boon in bondage 
is a fact well recognised and seon in the world. The assertion therefore of 
the liberation of the Person who lias not been in Bondage is one that is 
annulled by popular notion and also by a perceptible fact.—(498) 

The following Text points out that the said idea is annulled by 
Inference also— 


TEXT (499). 

“ * Bondage * and * Liberation ’ must belong to the same person,— 

BECAUSE they ARE OP THAT NATURE,—LTKB BONDAGE AND 
Liberation in the ordinary world.—^Thus every- 
THINO BECOMES THOROUGHLY WELL-KSTAB- 
LISHBD.” —(499) 

COMMENTARY. 

The argument may be thus formulated:— Bondage and liberation must 
subsist in one and the same person,—like the Bondage and Liberation 
in the world,—^the * Bondage ’ and * liberation * under dispute are Bondage 
and Liberation in the form of Attachment and Dissociation therefrom;— 
this is a reason based upon the nature of things. 

‘ Because they are of that nature ’;—i.e. because they are in the form of 
Bondage and liberation, i.e. because they have tlie character of Bondage 
and Liberation. 

‘ Tau \ * theee two ’—i.e. Bondage and liberation. 

Thus the single substratum in the shape of the * Soul ’ being established, 
all the doctrines relating to the Relation between Actions and their Results 
and so forth become thoroughiy eatabliehed; —^i.e. are beautifully proved; 
there being no room for the criticisms directed against them.—(499) 
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TEXT (500). 

In this SAMS MANNER IT HAT BE SHOWN THAT, IF AIX TEINOS ARB 

IN * PERPBTITAL 7LHX *, REMEMBRANCE AND SITOH OTHER 
PHENOMENA WOULD BE IMPOSSIBLE,—AS THERE WOULD 
BE NO SINGLE SUBSTRATUM (UNDER THAT 
THEORY).”— (500) 

COMMENTARY. 

As any aingle Agent would be impossible, it should be understood that 
thero would be no possibility of any such phenomena as the following:— 
Remembrance, well‘ascertained cognition, seeking for a thing hidden by one¬ 
self and so fortlu Because in all tliese, tlie substratum being difierent, 
there would be incongruities; e.g. whon Chaitra U the original apprtihender, 
dovbUr, hider and aaelcery^Maitra could not be the r«mem6erer, the oecsr- 
tainer, $uker, and so forth.—(600) 

With tlie following Text, the Author proceeds to answer the above 
criticisms (levelled against the Doctrine of P«rpetxuU Flux ):— 


TEXT (501). 

We proceed to answer the above oRmoisMs as follows ;—^Things 
BEINO WITHOUT * SoUL IN RSFEEBKCB TO THESE ALSO, THE 
Relation of Cause and Effect being there, all 
THE said NOTIONS BECOME ESTABLISHED 
WITHOUT ANY DIFFICULTY.— (501) 

COMMENTARY. 

Ehren when things are regarded as being ‘ without Soul *, all suoh notions 
8 ks those relating to ' the Relation between Acta and their Results' and so 
forth, are based upon the relation of * Cause and Effect *; so that when 
the relation of Cause and Elffect is there, all those notions become established 
and there is no incongniity at any point.—(501) 

Says the Opponent—“Thk deSnite Law of Cause and Effect itself is 
not possible without a * Soul 

The answer is provided in the following— 
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TEXT (502). 

Just as tub rorsNcnr op the seed is restricted to the Sprout bveh 

IN THB ABSENCE OF A PER.MANENT * SOUI. *,—SO WOULD IT 
ALSO BE IN THE CASE OP PSYCHICAL OONOEPIS.— (602) 

OOMMENTAKY. 

Jiist as the potency of the Seed and such things is restricted to the 
Sprout and such things,—even without a oontroUer in the form of tho * Soul *, 
—so would it also be in the case of every psychical concept. Such things 
as the Seed and the rest ore not oontroUed by the * Soul *, in the way that 
the Body, as the receptacle of experience, is held to be oontroUed. Otherwise, 
tiiere would bo no sense in the (NaiySyika's) argument that the living body 
cannot be without soul, as, if it were, then there could be no breathing and 
other functions **; in the case of the Jar and such things, if the absence of 
* Breathing, etc. ’ were found to foUow from the absence of the * Soul *, then 
alone could the negative concomitance involved in the argument bo 
admissible;—if the Jar, etc. also were wiUi Soul, then how could the 
Reason adduced have the requisite negative concomitance t 

' j^ven tn the absence of a permanent Sotd *, —i.o. even when tliere is no 
character which is common to them all.—(1)02) 

QxteHion —" How does the Causal relation become established ? ” 

Answer 


TEXT (503). 

EiTHE.R indirectly or DIEEOTLY, it is only a CERTAIN THING,—^AND IN 
ONLY CERTAIN OASES—THAT HAS THE POTENTIALITY IN REGARD 
TO ANOTHER THDiO ; THUS ALONE ARE SUCH RELATIONS 
AS THAT BETWEEN ACTIONS AND THEIR 

Results possiblb.— (503) 

COMMENTARY. 

Just as, in regard to external things, the law of Action aud Reaction is 
restricted, so is it in regard to tho group of I^ychicol Concepts also; 
as the causal potency is everywhere restricted j it is only from certain good 
and bad acts that particular results, agreeable or disagreeable, follow, 
through a chain of * moments *; e.g. from tho apprehension of Colow foUows 
its Remembrance,—^from cognition follows definite conclusion,—from the act 
of depositing foDows the subsequent seeking for it,—^from the longing for a 
thing foUows the actual sight of it,—^thonce the cessation of the eagerness 
for it. In no cose do the Buddhists admit of all these Reactions of 
Remembrance and the rest as connected with any one single entity; for 
them, it is mere Conception, a mere Idea. This has been thus declared— 

* The Action is there, the Result is there, but the Maker (Agent) U not 
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perceived, one who abandons tliese thought^phases and takes up others ; 
nothing apart from the Law of Things; tliis Law of Things being 
^at where such and euch a thinff appeare when euch and euch another thing 
te prceentr—the former ie said to be produced from the production of the laUer,* 

‘ Such relatione ae between Actions and Uisir Reactions ’ .—this is meant 
to include Remembrance and the rest ^-the ‘ relation ’ meant U that of 
* Cause and Effect * (‘ Producer and Product ’).—(503) 


Objection —" If that is so, then how is it that among people and in the 
scriptures it is said in reference to the Soul—* When the action has been 
done by him, who else will experience its Reaction ? * ** 

Anstcer 


TEXT (504). 

Thb Notion of the ‘ Doer ’ and tub rbst is in refbrenojs to thb 

TTNITY OF the * CJhAIN * ; AND THAT TOO IS HELD TO BB ONLY A 
FIOSIENT OP THE DTAOINATION J IT IS NOT A PART OP 
THB BEAL STATE OP THINOS.—(504) 

COMMENTARY. 

People have the light of their wisdom bedimmed by a mass of deep 
ignoruice; benoe they ignore all considerations regarding their being this 
or that, being existent or non-existent, and so forth,—and come to regard 
the chain of impressions in the shape of particular causes and effects as 
* one and thus come to make use of such expressions as * The I am 
doing this act *, and proceed to make attempts to bring about their Libera* 
tion.—It is in view of this (popular) egotism that the Blessed Enlightened 
Ones, desirous of saving their disciples from the pitfalls of Nihilism, pro¬ 
pound the theory of the * Unity of the Chain ’ and thereby explain the notions 
of the * Doer * and the like. 

Says the Opponent—** The said Explanation is enoiigh to establish the- 
reality of the matter under dispute 

Answer “ It is not a pari of the real state of things *as a matter of 
fact, the real state of things cannot be determined on the basis of the notions 
entertained by childish persons emnesbed in illusion and averse to the 
investigation of truth; specially as the said notion is negatived by the 
evidences of * SoxiUessness ’ and * Perpetual I>^ux * of Things.—(604) 


The Author anticipates the Opponent’s objection to the effect that ** the 
absence of tlie continuous Soul in the cose of Seed emd such things not being 
admitted (by all parties), the Corroborative Instance (cited by tlw Buddhist, 
under Text 502) is one that is not admitted (and hence inadmissible as 
Corroborative Instance) ” :— 
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TEXTS (505-506). 

In ITTB ABSENCE OF OONTnnnTX, THE RELATION OP * CAUSE AND EpFEOT ’ 
WOULD BE OP THE PARTIOULAR KIND JUST POINTED OUT,—THIS 
ALONE IS POSSIBLE AMONG THINGS APPEARINO UNDER 
DIFFERENT * CRAINS *.—^In THE CASE OP THE SEED, 

Sprout and such things, the relation of 
Cause and Eppbot is pound to be depi- 

NITELY CERTAIN, AND YET THERE IS NOT 
THE SUGHTBST TRACE OP CON¬ 
TINUITY.—(505-506) 

COMMENTARY. 

The term ‘ anvaya ’ utands for anugama *, continuity, —i.e. of any 
particalar cliaracter.—(505-506) 


Tho following might be urged by the Opponent:—“ Continuity is cer¬ 
tainly present in the case of the Seed and suoh things; as has been declared 
by Uddyotakara :—What happens in the case of the Seed and Spront is 
that the components of the Seed relinquish their previous formation anrl 
become arranged in a different formation,—^when they have token this forma¬ 
tion, the Earth-element in it becoming mingled with the water-element, and 
heated by the Fire-elemant, produces a substance in tho shape of the Sap; 
and this Sap, along with tho previous components assumes tlie form of the 
Sprout. Such being tbs case, how can it bo true that there is not tfte slightest 
trace cf continuity ? '* 

The answer to this is provided in the following— 


TEXTS (607-508). 

Ip THE ELEMENTS OP EaRTH AND THE REST IN THE SbBD—SPROUT— 

Creeper and so porte are not different,—then there can 

BE NO DIFFERENCE AMONG THEM ; AS, IN THAT CASE, ALL OF* 
THEM WOULD BE OP THE SAME NATURE. HENCB IT MUST 
BE ADMITTBD THAT THERE IS NO OONTTNUITY 
IN THIS CASE. 
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For these reasons, for the purpose of establishing the existence 
OF * Action and Rb<action the superior philosophers 
SHOUU) PUT forth AN EFFORT TO PROVE THE RELATION 
OF * Cause and Effect ’;—and for the purpose 
OF establishikq the non-existence of ‘ Action 
AND Reaction \ the other philosophers 
SHOULD put forth AN EFFORT TO 
DISPROVE THE RELATION OF ‘ CaUSS 
AND Effect —(607-608) 


COMMENTARY. 


The sense of this is as follows:—the Earth and other elements i»e- 
sent in the later formation continue without sturendering their previous 
forms,—then tliere can be no surrendering of the previous formation and 
the assuming of the later formation; because both the formations would 
be exactly of the same nature as before; so that there would be no 
difference among the Seed, the Sprout, and the Creeper,—all being of the 
same nature.—^In case you admit of difference among the Seed, etc., then, as 
there would always be the abandoning of the preceding form, it must 
be admitted that the Earth and other elements also abandon their own 
respective foimatlons and assume other formations. Otherwise, thoro would 
be no difference at all; as already explained. Thus there boing an appear- 
onoe of several forms, one after tho other, where would there be any 
* continuity' T 

Inasmuch as on the proving of the true character of the oausal relation, 
all such notions as the relation between Action and its Result become 
explicable,—and on the disproving of it, the said notions become dispelled,— 
for the purpose of determining the existence of Actions and their Results, 
etc.,—efforts should be put forth for the proving of the Caused Relation,— by 
the superhr phUoaophers, —^i.e. by the Buddhists, who are ‘ Suporior philoso¬ 
phers * on ciccount of their being foUowers of the best doctrines. And for 
the purpose of disproving the same notions, effort should be xmt forth by 
other philosophers,—t.e. the followers of other philosophical doctrines. 

The term * Kdryakdranaidsiddhau *’ has boen construed twice over,— 
the last term in one case being * aeiddhau \ 

[The latter assertion would appear to be in the nature of a taunt].— 
(607-508) 


As for the two alternatives—' destroyed or not destroyed *—set fortli 
by the Opponent (under Texts 488-480),—the author proceeds to dispel 
them,—tliereby establishing tlie Causal Relation as the very root of all 
laws:— 
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TEXTS (509^10). 

Our EXPI.ANATION IS AS FOLLOWS:—The Effect combs into btestenoe 

AT lira SECOND MOMENT ;—THE CAUSE HAD COME INTO BXI3T* 

BNOE AT THE FIRST MOMENT ; AND DURINC THAT MOMENT 
IT IS NOT DESTROYED. BuT BEING m&tnerUary, it does 
NOT EXIST AT THE MOMENT AT ^VHIOH THE EpFEOT 
IS THERE ; EVEN IF IT WERE THERE, IT 
WOULD BE USELESS, AS THE EFFECT 
WILL HAVE ALREADY COMB INTO 
EXISTENCE.— (609-610) 

COMMENTARY. 

Our view is that the effect comee out of the ^use while this latter is 
still \indestroyed ; and there is no possibility of the two being Bimxiltaneovs ; 
because what happens is that the Effect comes into existence at the second 
m^eat, through its dependence upon the Cause which has come into 
existence at the first moment and has not yet become destroyed; so that 
when the Effect comes into existence it does so from the Cause while it is 
still undestioyed; as it has not boon destroyed at tlie first moment. And 
yet the Cause does not continue to exist at the moment that the Effect is in 
existence, as, being momentary, it cannot so continue to exist. Even if it were 
to continue, it would not have the nature of the Cause j because when the 
Effect has already come about, it would be absolutely Tiselees.—<609-iil0) 

The following Text shows this same uselessness:— 

TEXT (511). 

What has already comb into existence cannot be produced by 
IT over again ; because what is meant by a thing * coming 

INTO EXISTENCE ’ IS THAT THERE SHOULD COME ABOUT 
SOaiETHINO THAT DID NOT EXIST BEFORE. If IT 
WERE NOT SO, THEN THERE WOULD BE 
NO RESTING AT ALL.— (511) 

COMMENTARY. 

* // it u>ere not so, then there loould he no resting *; —i.e. if it were not as 
stated, then tture would he no resting,—^i.o. there would bo no limit; i.e. there 
would be an infinite rogreas. If what has come into existence were to be 
produced again, then there would be an equal possibility of its being produced 
over again ; and in this way there would be an infinite regress of f?rodu€tions, 
—there would be no cessation in the activity of the Cause,-»and the Causes 
themselves woiald be liable to be produced; as there would be nothing to 
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distinguish them:—and the result would be that there could be no such 
distinction as * this is the Cause and that the Effect ’.—{511) 

In the following Text the author sums up his position and shows that 
there is no flaw in the view that the Effect is produced from the Cause 
while the latter is still in existence :_ 


TEXTS (512-514). 

Thus we oonolude that it is at the second moment that the Effect 

COMES INTO EXISTENCE OUT OF AN EFFICIENT CaUSB WHICH CAME INTO 
EXISTENCE AT THE FIBST MOMENT AND HAS NOT YET BEEN DBSTEOTBD._ 

Ip it had been held that the Effect comes into existence 

AT the third MOMENT, THEN IT WOULD COMB OUT OP THE dtsUoyti 

Cause ; as the cause of the development will have been 

DESTEOYBD, LIKE THE EpPBOT ITSELF,—^AS IS GOING TO BE EXPLAINED 
LATER ON.— There would be simultaneity only if the Effect 
had come at the FIRST MOMENT. BUT THIS CANNOT BE BIGHT,— 
BBINO JUST LIKE THE DOCTRINE OF THE EFFECTS OOMINO INTO 
EXISTENCE ALONG WITH THE CaUSB.—(512-614) 

COMMENTARY. 

As regards the alternative of tlie Effect coming out of the destroyed 
Cause, that is improper, as it is not held by us. As that alternative would 

mean tliat the Elffoct oomM at the third and subsequent moments,_os has been 

hold by the in such assertions as—* the one presenta (the effect) 

wlion it is past *; if this view were held, then it would mean the admission 
of the view that the Effect comes from the destroyed Oause;—but such is 

not the view held by us; because it is devoid of reason._ 

There might have been some chance of the anomaly of the Cause and 
Effect being simultaneous if the view were that the Effect comes at the first 
moment; as these same VaiJbha^ikat regard the Oause as ‘ bom along with 
the Effect *. This is entirely unreasonable.—(512-514) 

Why this is unreasonable is shown in the following— 

TEXT (516). 

What did not exist could have no potency ; —ip the Potency 

WEEB THERE, THE EpFEOT WOULD SURELY BE PRODUCED ; 
HENCE SIMUI/TANEITY BETWEEN CaUSB AND EpFEOT 
IS CLEARLY INOONOBUOUS.—(615) 

COMMENTARY. 

When the co-bom Oause (i.e. the Cause that cornea into existence along 
with its Effect) produces ite Effect, it can do so either while it is itself unborn, 
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orwlieiiitiA itself {)or»;—^tl^fonner alternative cannot be right; os the Cause 
does not exist prior to the production of tlie Effect,—and as such, is devoid of 
all potentixility.—^If it be said that—" It produces the effect when it is 
born, and Uien, being endowed with potentialities, it produces the Effect 
—the answer is—* i/ the Potency were there, etc .*; i.e. if the Cause lias its 
potency while it is in the state of having boon bom, then, like the ohameter of 
the Cause, the Effect also would bo already born; and under the circiun- 
stances, on what would the potency of the Cause operate ?—^Thus the doctrine 
fiiar. Cause and Effect are simultaneous is clearly contrary to the authority 
of Inferenco.—(515) 

Says the Opponent:—" The relation of Cause and Effect is tiie same 
as the relation of ‘ Agent and Object *; and as such it would be highly incon* 
gruous if the two factors appeared at different times. For imtance, between 
the Potter and the Jar, the relation of ' Agent and Object' is perceived only 
when the two are there at the some time 

The answer to tins is pro\'ided in the following— 


TEXTS (510-517). 

As A JitATTEB OP PACJT, WHEN THE CaUSB PRODHOES ITS EfFEOT, IT DOES 

HOT DO SO BY HOLDIHQ THE EFFEOT IN THE UANNSE OF THE PaIR 
OF ToNOS,—^BY REASON OF WHICJH THERE WOITLD BE SmiTL- 
TANETTY BETWEEN THE TWO. NOR DOBS THE EfFBOT 
COMB INTO EXISTBNOB, BY FIRMIiY EMBRACING 

ITS Cause, in the manner op the Lover 
EMBRAOINO THE BBLOVED,—^BY REASON 
OP ^VHIOH THE TWO COODD BE 
REGARDED AS COMING INTO 
EXISTENCE AT ONE AND 
THE SAME TTMB.— 

(516-517) 

COMMENTARY. 

If, in the producing of the Effect, the Cause operated in the manner of 
the Pair of Tongs,—or if tho Effect, in tlie process of coming into existence 
were to do so by embracing its Cause in the manner in which a woman is 
embraced,—then there might be simultaneity and co-existenoe of the two 
always. As a matter of fact, however, the whole of this universe is entirely 
devoid of activity, there is, in reality, no * active agent' or * objective * at 
all,—apart from * Convention *.—Such is the sense of the whole answer. 

* Prakrti ’— is caws.— (516-517) 

Opponent^** If that is so, and everything, the Cause 6i8 well as the 
Effect, is inactive, how is it that people are found to make use of such verbal 
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ozpresaiona as * the Firo produces Smoke * the smoke comes into existence 
on the basis of Fire,* and so fortli t ** 

The answer to this is provided in tlie foUowing— 

TEXTS (518-619). 

Though the Thing is rballt inactivb, yet on account of the 
RESTRIO nON imposed BY THE NATURE OF ITS OaUSE WHICH CAME 

INTO EXISTENCE AT THE FIRST MOMENT, THERE APPEARS, 
DCMEDIATELT AFTERWARDS, SOMETHINO OOUINQ INTO 
CONTACT WITH THE SECOND MOMENT ; IT IS UNDER 
THESE CIRCUMSTANOBS THAT THE FORMER IS 
SAID TO PRODUCE THE LATTER ;—SUCH ASSER¬ 
TION BEING IN ACCORDANCE WITH A 
CONVENTION WHICH IS PURELY 
ARBITRARY, BASED UPON THE 
WHIM OF THE SPEAKER. 

—(618-619) 

OOMMENTABY. 

On account of the restriction imposed upon the potonoy of the Cause, 
arising from the Idea that gave rise to that Cause,—a particular Effect is 
produced from the Cause which has appeared at the first moment,—this 
Effect being in coniad wilht —i.e. appearing at—the second moment; it is 
then that the said * Catise * is said to produce the said * Effect *. Tiie 
mention of * producing * is only by way of illxistration; it shotild be under¬ 
stood to mean also that the Effect comes into existenoo on tlie basis of the 
Oouse. 

** Who are the people who speak of it as such T ** 

‘ Such euaertion, etc. etc ,*—that is, tlx\is say those persons who act in 
accordance with conventions based entirely upon tlie speaker’s wish, 
irrespectively of external realities.—(618-519) 

Question —“ If a thing, on coming into existenoe, did not become 
operative, how could it become the Cause in the bringing about of a particular 
effect ? ” 

Answer .•— 

TEXT (620). 

What would be the good op ant aotivity at any time other than 

THAT OF ns OWN BIRTH 1 Mbrh exisUftCt IS THE ONLY OPERA¬ 
TION, AS IT IS WHEN THIS IS THEBE THAT THE EfFBOT 
APPEARS.— (620) 

OOMMENTABY. 

Inasmuch as the Effect is produced immediately after the Cause has come 
into existence, any operation of that Cause on this Effect, after the latter 
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has ootno about, would bo absolutoly useless. Because, what is it that is 
called the ‘ operation * of the Oause ? It is that immediately after which tlie 
Effect Nocuras its appearance; and as a matter of fact, tlie Effect appears 
immediately after the exisienoe of the Oause ; lienee it is this exisUnce itself 
which may be called the * operation *. What is the need of assuming any 
* operation ’ otiier than tliis * birth * (coming into existence) of the Oause ? 
—(520) 

“ If this is so, then, liow is it that people spook of ‘ the Effect has need - 
of the Cause *, * tlie Oause operates on tlie Effect * f ” 

Xnffiaer:— 

TEXT (621). 

It is the nsobssary coNornoir op * immbdiate sbqubnoe * that is 

CALLED * KEED * ; A2TD IK THE APPEARAKCB OP T H B EfPECT, 

THE ONLY OPERATION OF THB CaTTSE IN AU, OASES 
IS ITS ‘ BXISTBNOB \—(621) 

COMMENTARY. 

The * need ‘ tliat the B^ec^ has of the Cause consists only in the fact of 
its coming into existence immodiately after the latter; and of the‘Cause 
also, the only ‘ operation * towards the bringing about of the Effect is it 
is always in existence at the time of the appearance of the Effect. _(621) 

Further, you have to admit that the ‘ causal character ’ of an ‘ operation * 
—or of a Thing with that operation,—towards a particular Effect eonsiste 
entirely in the fact of tho latter coming into existence only when the former 
is in existence; in fact, for the determining of tho causal relation between 
a C^use and its Effect there is no ground except positive and negative con¬ 
comitance. Such being the case, why is not the causal character attributed 
to the Thing itself (and not to its action or operation) T—specially as it cannot 
be said that the positive and negative concomitance of the Effect with the 
Thin^ UadJ is not well Imown. Bence it is for better to regard the Thing 
itself as the Cause, with which the positive and negative ooncomitanoe of the 
Effect is well recognised.—This is what is explained in the following— 

TEXT (622). 

As A MATTER OP PACT, THE Op&riUi&n ALSO IS ASSUMED TO BE THB CAUSE 

ONLY ON THE BASIS OP THE PACT THAT THB EffBOT APPBAES 
WHEN THE Operation is there ; it is par better, 

THEN, THAT THB ThDIO ITSBLP TO WB30H THAT 
OPERATION BELONGS SHOULD BE REOARDBD 

AS THB Cause.—(622) 

COMMENTARY. 

Assumed , i,e. tho * operation *, which has boon assumed by you 
to be of the nature of neither the Cause nor the Effect, nor both. 
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Tluit to u^ich the operation belongs ‘ beoomos the Cause, by reason 
of the fact of the Effect appearing only when it is there *-^uch is the con¬ 
struction of the sentence. 

The Thing itself, —i.e. the Thing by itself, without any peculiar form 
of activity or operation, may be regarded as the * Cause *._(522) 

Question —“ What is the poculiarity in tliU latter view that it is said 
to be * far better * ? ” 

Answer :— 


TEXT (523). 

As A MATTER OP FACT, IT IS ON THE existence OP THE SBBO ITSELF THAT 
THE Sprout is seen to appear ; on the other hand, nothzno 
IS SEEN AS CX)MrNG INTO EXISTENCE ON THE EXISTENCE 

OP AN * Operation — (523) 

COMMENT ABY. 

* On the existence *,—*i.e. on mere existence; i.e. on the existence of tlie 
Tiling—the seed—itself, devoid of any other operation (or activity).—This 
establishes the fact of the Siffect being positively and negatively concomitant 
with the Thing itself,—end not with tlie Operation, —(523) 

Says tho Opponent:—" Even though the ooncomitanoe of tlie Effect 
with an Operation is not admitted,—yet the Operation can have the causal 
character 
Answer 


TEXT (624). 

If you ASSUME THE * CAUSAL CRARAOTEB * OP THE OPERATION WHEN ITS 

POTENCY (TOWARDS THE EfFEOT) HAS NOT BEEN PBROBIVED,_ 

THEN WHY DO YOU NOT ASSUME THE SAME OF SOME- 
THtNO ELSE ALSO ? OR, WHAT DlSTINaUISHINO 
FEATURE DO YOU FIND IN THE * OPERATION * 

^^^aICH IS NOT FOUND IN THAT OTHER 

THING ?— (524) 

COMMENTARY. 

Having assumed the Operation to be the Cause, you will have to a&sume 
some other thing also as the Cause; because this latter would not bo different 
from the ‘ Operation ’, as both would be equally such as liaving their potency 
not perceivedfuid so on there would be an infinite regress (of assumed 
Causes).—^If no other Cause (than the Operation) is assxmied, on the ground 
of there being no basis for it, then, the assumption of the ‘ Operation ’ also 
may not be there; as the * baselessness * would be equal in both coses. 

20 
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Tlion agiua, tliis * Oinn-ation ’ timt is mud to produce tlw Effect,—doc* 
it produce it tlu'ou^h tlio inediiun of anotlier Opt?rotion f Of by its mere 
existciire ? It could not bo tlio fonner, ns, in tlmt case, tlio cnusnl cliaracter 
should Ijolong to that otlter Oporntion, not to tlie previous Operation; and 
for this Itvtcf Operation also, there would bo tlw need for onothor Operation, 
etc.—all which would be open to tlio same objection. Ajid if that otl^r 
Operation also would need a furllter Operation, tlion there woidd bo an indnite 
regress.—(624) 

If thon, it bo held that the Operaiicn i>roduocs tlie Effect by its mere 
existence, —then, like tliis Operation, tire Thing itself might produce the 
Effect by its mere existence ; and the assiuning of the * Oi>eration ’ would be 
entirely futile.—This is what is explained in Uio foIlo^ving— 


TEXT (525). 

Just as the * Operation without any other (Opbratioh), is held 
TO BE THE Cause op the Effect,—in the same way, tvHY 
CANNOT others, UKE IT, BE CaUSQS ?— (525) 

COMMENTARY. 

Just OS the Operation, without fiurthor Operation, is regarded as the 
Cause of the Effect, in the shape of the Sprout,—in the some manner, why 
cannot other things also, without any particular Operations, be r^;arded ns 
‘ Causes * ?—(625) 

It might be argued that—*' the Operation does not directly lielp tito 
Effect,—it helps only the Thing to which it belongs 
The answer to this is provided in 


TEXT (626), 

[wluch is missing in the printed Text ; the commentary upon it howovor is 
available, os follovra] 

The phrase * Aeid to be tite Cause ’ (of Text 626) is to be construed here 
also.—What is meant is that for you also, wlien the causal character would 
belong to the Thing as equipped with the Operation, it would be so without tlie 
intervention of a further Operation; so that there would be no Oorroborative 
Instance available for you.—(526) 

Then again, apart from its existence, there can be no other * Operation ’ 
of the Thing, for the simple reason that if it wore there, it would be perceived, 
and yet it. s not perceived.—This is explained in the following— 
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TEXT (527). 

Though it has been RB<iARDBD as perceptible, yet we do not per¬ 
ceive IT ; HOW THEN CAN WE ACCEPT THE CONNECTION OF THAT 
AS THE BASIS (OP THE CAUS.VL CHARACTER) ?— (527) 

COiDIENTARY. 

‘Operation* has been Iield by you to he something perceptible; as assorted 
by Kiim^rila {Shiokav&rtika : ShaManitxftUA —433)—When tho Operation 
of a Thing is perceiv'ocl befora tlio Effect, ttiat tiling is rogaitied as tlio Cat<se 
of tliAt Effect, etc. etc.*—And further, that pArtioular entity which is of tho 
nature of tlie ‘ Operation *—is it something different from tlie Tiling to which 
it bolongs ? Or is it non-different from it ?—In the case of all entities, 
no third altomativo is possible; and no such alternatives are possiblo a.<t 
* it is both difforont and nou<differout *, or tliat ' it is neither different nor 
non*difierent *. 

If then, it U somotliing different, then tlio Thing iUelf cannot be 
the * Cause *, as the * causal ohoraoter ’ belongs to the Operation wliioh is 
sometliiiig different from the Tiling.—^It might be argued that ** by virtue 
of its oonneotion with the Operation, the Thing also would have tlie causal 
character**.—That however is not possible; because there can be no 
oonneotion between things which do not help one another.—It might 
be answered that “ the Operation ie helped by tlie Thing '*.—That also is 
not right; as a matter of fact, the Thing has no other Operation by which 
it could help the previous Operation; if it were otherwise, tlicn there would 
be an infinito regress (of Operations), whereby the successive Operations 
themselves would accomplish each other, and there would bo no connection 
between the Operation and the Tiling.—If it be assumed that the Tiling 
helps the Operation, without any further Operation,—then, why should 
not the Thing by its mere existence, witliont any Operation, help the Effect 
(to come into existence),—for which purpose a different tiling in tho shape of 
tlio Operation is a.HSumod ! In fact, tliere is nothing to prevent its usefulness 
towards tho Effect, by its more exietence. From all this it follows that it 
is not right to assume a distinct thing in the sliape of the ‘ Operation 

If then the other alternative be accepted—that the ‘ Operation * is 
non-dijferent from the ' Thing * (to wliioh it belongs),—then it becomes 
admitted that' existence * is tlie only Operation ; because tho term ' existence ' 
connotes only the nature of the thing concerned. 

Thus the view tliat the ' Operation' (of the Cause) is something different 
from its own coming into existence—cannot be accepted.—(527) 


Further, in the cose of Cognition, it is found that as soon as it appears 
in tho form of tlie apprehension of its object,—it operates by its mere 
exieUnce ; and hence in the case of all Things, the catteal character must belong 
to themselves, without any subsequent operation.—This is what is explained 
in the following— 
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TEXT (528). 

In THE CASE OP COGNITION, ITS OOMINO INTO EXISTENCE ITSELF HAS 

BEEN DESCRIBED AS CONSTITUTING ITS CHARACTER OF ‘ MEANS 

OP Right Cognition *; then shoijld not the 

CAUSAL CHARACTER IN THE CASE OF ALL ThING.S 
BE HELD TO BE THE SAME ?— (528) 

COMMENTARY. 

In tbo case of Cognition tliere is no other operation apart from its being 
bornt coming into exiotenco ; for instance tinder MimStnsasiiira 1. 1. 4, defining 
‘ Sense-perception *,—tvhile explaining the purpose served by the tenn 
* fanma ‘ birth in tl» Sutra, KwnSrila has declared as follows •—“ AVlint 
the term * &irtA of Cognition * connotes is the fact of the Cognition being a 
Means of Right Cognition as ^on as it is bom ; in tho case of other agencies, 
a certain Operation is foxind, which is sometliing distinct from their birth ; 
in order to preclude the same in tlie cose of tlie Means of BigJU Coffnition, 
it is necessory to use tlio term ‘ birth — {Shlokavurtika • *^ufra 1. I. 4, 
63-54). 

‘ The causal eftamder, dc* •i.o. wh)* cannot all tilings bo regarded as 
{voduced by the ‘ birth , * coming into existence of tlio Cau.se 7—(528) 

“ In the caso of Cognition, it is quite right that mere existence is the 
Operation, as the Cognition doee not continue to exist at any later time, 
being momentary; [but the same cannot be true in the case of otl>er t^ngs, 
wluch are not momentary).” 

This is answered in tlie following— 

TEXT (629). 

Just as Cognition is momentary, so are all Things that are born, 

AS THEY HAVE BEEN PROVED TO BE. HbNOE THE WHOLE 
UnIVEBSE must be DEVOID OF * OPERATION ’.— (529) 

COMMENTARY. 

Under the chapter on tlie ' Permanence of Things * it has been proved 
that all things are in ‘ perpetual flux'. 

* So are, etc* —i.e. like Cognitioa. 

* Hence *,—i.6. because of their momentary character. 

The argument may be formulated as follows:—^Things that are 
momentary eon have no action (or operation),—like the Cognition,—Seed 
and other things have already been proved to be momentary;—this therefore 
is a reason based on the nature of things (for regarding them as devoid of 
action). As a matter of fact, things have no subsequent e»stonoe. and tbero 
could be no action without a substratum;—this supplies the argument 
annulling the possibility of action or operation in things. 
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From all this it follows that the only basis for the relation of Cause 
and Effect consists in immediate sequence, and not in any acfton (or operation, 
on the part of the Cause).—(520) 

It has been argued above by the Opponent (under Text 486) that—“ the 
Odour and other qualities that appear when the colour of the Jar has been 
destroyed, etc. etc.*;—but this is not incompatible with the Buddhist's 
argument;—this is what is shown in the following— 


TEXT (630). 

As REGARDS OdOUR AND OTHER QUALITIES (aPPEABINO IN THE JaR), 
THE FACT OF THEIR BEING CAUSES OP BACH OTHER, AS FORIHINQ 
FACTORS OF THE SAME ‘ CHAIN IS ACTUALLY AD¬ 
MITTED (by US) ; AND THIS IDEA IS NOT ANNDliED 
BY THE ALLEGED ANOMALY OF THEIR BEING 
SUCH CAUSES.— (630) 

COMSIENTARY. 

As regards Colour, Taste and other qualities, it is already admitted 
by us that os forming part of the same ' chain * tltey are auxiliary causes of 
each other; as has been thus declared—' Without the action of Potency, 
there is no Cause of Taste; tliis is the only explanation of all past qualities 
that have existed at tlu) saino time, wliich is derived from the indications of 
their Effects ’.—(630) 

Says the Opponent:—Just as Smoke appears in immediate sequence 
to Fire, so sometimes it may appear in immediate sequence to such things 
also as tlie Cow, tlie Horse and the like ; tlien why cannot more immediate 
eequetice be regarded as ' inconolusivo * (in the proving of the Causal 
Relation) Y ” 

Answer ;— 

TEXT (531), 

Even ^VHEN one tetno appbabb in immediate sequence to another,— 

IT IS ONLY IN SOME CASES (NOT ALWAYS) THAT THE LATTER IS THE 

Cause of the former, where the sequence is invari¬ 
able ; THIS IS WHAT IS accepted, IN VIEW OF SUCH BEING 
THE REAL STATE OP THINOS ;—THE SAME IS THE 
CASE UNDER THE VIEW THAT THINGS ARB 
PERMANENT.— (631) 

COMMENTARY. 

We do not say that mere immediate seqttence is tlie basis of * Causal 
Relation ’); what we do assert is that one thing is to be regarded as the Cause 
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of another when the latter is alivays found to appear in immediate soqnonce to 
tbo former; tliat is, ono thing is regarded as tho Cause of nnotlior wliou tlio 
latter is found to appear only in immediate seqnonoo to tlie former. Smoko is 
not found ahoays to appear in sequence to tlie Cow, tlu> Horse ntid so 
forth; becaxiso It actually appears oven in tho alMeuco of tlicse animals.— 
. Then again, to you also, ^7lu> J)okl Things to l>o [icrmanent, tlie said 
criticism would be applicable—%vhy tlio smoke, appearing after tlu) Cow, 
etc. is not regarded os tlto Effect of tlicse ?—(531) 

Tho Opponent urges an objection (in tlie Hrst Imlf, which is answered in 
tl)e second half)— 

TEXT (532). 

“ Ip A THIN« mAT IS ACTIVT5 TOWARDS THB PRODUCING OP AN EFFECT 

IS NOT TO BE REGARDED AS THE CaDSE OP THIS LATTER, [WHAT 
THEN ?J ”—THEN LET THAT BE ACCEPTED AS THE ‘ CaUSB * OP 
A THING UHOSE PRESENCE IS ALWAYS ESSENTIAL FOR 
THE APPEARANCE OP THIS LATTER.—(532) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Tlion lei, ric.’—'I’his seuteaeo supplies tlio Buddliist’s onswer to tlie 
other’s objection.—(532) 

Thus it has been shown that even under the doctrine of things being 
momentary, the Relation of Cause and Effect is quite possible. The Author 
next proceeds to show the possibility of the ' Means of the Cognition ’ of 
the said Relation:— 

TEXTS (633-535). 

As A MATTER OF PACT, THB existence AND non-msfenoe (op Things) are 
ALWAYS KNOWN THROUGH PERCEPTION AND NON-APPRBHBNSION 
(bbspectiv'bly),—^ rp the \tbw held is that THB Things are 

APPREHENDED BY COGNITIONS WTTH FORMS,— IT, ON THB OTHER 

BAND, YOU HOLD THAT THE ThTNO IS APPREHENDED BY A 

Cognition ^VHICH is PORiiiLESs ,—then thb same is found 

TO BE THE CASE UNDER THE DOCTRINE OP THINGS BRING 
MOMENTARY. BECAUSE WHENEVER COGNITION IS PRO¬ 
DUCED BY ITS ANTECEDENT CAUSES, IT IS ALWAYS IN 
THE FORM OF AN APPREHENSION HAVING THE SAME 
Colour, etc. that happen to appear at the 
TIME.— (533-535) 

COMMENTARY. 

Just as the approhendon of tlie Permanent Thing would come about 
for you, 80 also would that of tlie Momentary also come about. 
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For instanoe, when the appreboosion of a Thing appears, it comes aboat 
either tlirough a Cognition with a form, or through a formless Cognition. 
If it comes through tlie Cognition with a form, then the apprehension of 
tlie form of the Cognition would be the same as tlM apprehension of tlie 
Thing concerned ;—and this would be equally possible under botli views— 
of things being permanent or momeniari/. If on the other hand, it is through 
Jortnleta Cognition, that also makes no difference in the two views. Because, 
as a matter ef fact, the Cognition is produced in such a form by antecedent 
Causes that what it approlionds is the same Colour, etc. tliat liappen to be 
present at the same time,—and no other Colour, etc.; because it is produced 
in the form of the apprehension of those same.—Thus then, it being admitted 
that Cognition is of the nature of tlie apprehension of the Colour, etc. appearing 
at tlie same time,—there is no difference in the character of the Thing itself 
as ooncomed under the two views of Permanence and Momeniarinese. You 
will have to admit the presence of the character of ‘ Cognition ’ in tlie 
apprehension of cooli particular Colour, eta appearing at tlie some time; 
by virtue of whioli, even though tlie cliaracter of appearing at the some 
time is equally present in all, yet wliat distinguishes the Cognition is 
tlie Colour, eta, and not the Sense-organ concerned. And this explanation 
holds good under the doctrine of the Momentarinoss of things also. So it is 
of no significance at alL—(533-635) 

The Opponent raises an objection against both (Cognition having a form> 
08 also being formless):— 


TEXT (636). 

** If OoONITtON HAS A FOBH, THEN CONSOIODSNESS WOULD BE OF 
VAHIEGATBD FORM. If, ON THE OTHER HAND, IT IS NOT MARKED 

BY ANT FORM, THERE CAN BE NO BASIS IN THB FORM OP 

FROXiaoTT (fob speoifyino THB Coonitton).”— (536) 
COMMENTARY. 

If the Cognition has a form, then in the Cognition of such things as the 
slieet of variegated Colour, this varic^ted Colour would be present in the 
Consciousness (Cognition) also; while it is not possible for a single Cognition 
to have various Colours. 

If on the other hand, the Cognition is formless, there oould be no 
such differentiation as that ‘ this is the Cognition of the Blue Colour, not 
of the Yeilow Colour *; as in all coses, the mere Cognition itself would be of 
tlie nature of Consciousness, and hence tliere being no distinction, there would 
be no basis for the said differentiation (in the Cognition).—(536) 

The following Text supplies the answer to this cirtioism :— 
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TEXT (537). 

You ALSO HAVE TO SUPPLY SOME EXPLANATION IN ANSWER TO THE 
ABOVE ; AND ^VHATBVER ANSWER YOU PUT FORWARD WOULD 
ALSO BE OUR ANSWER TO IT.— (537) 

CO^rMENTARY. 

Tho criticism Uiat has been urged applies equally to both parties ; as you 
also will have to accept one or the other of the two views—of Cognition Iiaviug 
form or being formless othenvise there would be no possibility of the 
Cognition apprehending an object.—Nor is tliore any otlier alternative besides 
these two ways in which the Cognition co\Ud apprehend the object. Wnn'ii a 
criticism is applicable to both parties, it should not be urged by one against 
the other. Thus then the answer that you may be able to make to tho 
criticism shall be our answer also. For instance, under tlie view that Cogni¬ 
tion has some form, the answer tliat you might make would be cither that 
tlie forms are unreal, or that they are nothing different from tho Cognition 
itself with winch it is found to be invariably concomitant, even thougli the 
two appetir to bo differentand this same answer sliall be oim* also.— 
Under the view that Cognition is formless, tho explanation tliat ooiUd bo 
given would be tliat that clmracter of the Cognition whereby it apprehends 
only a particular tiling is duo to previous Causes;—and tliis same answer 
shall be available for us Bavddhaa also, who hold Cognitions to be formless. 
Hence our answer to tbe Opponent’s criticism is that it cannot be urgod 
against us.—(537) 

Having thus establislicd the existence of the * Means of Right Cognition * 
apprehending the Relation of Cause ond Effect, the Author now proceeds 
to meet tlie objection that Ills theory involves tho anomaly uf * the waste of 
what is done and tho befalling of wliat is not done— 


TEXTS (538.539). 

There would be * waste op what is done *, only if the Cause did 

NOT PRODUCE AN EFFBOT ;—^NO SUCH VIEW HOWEVER IS HELD BY US, 
tVHBRBBY THERE COULD BE NO * CAUSAL CHARACTER ’.—ThB 
‘ BEFALLINO OP WHAT IS NOT DONE * ALSO WOULD BE THEBE 

IF AN Effect were produced without a Cause ; 

THIS ALSO IS NOT HELD BY US ; AS THE PRODUCTION 
OF THB Effect is always dependent 

UPON THB POTENCY OF A PARTICULAR 

Cause.—(538-539) 

COMMENTARY. 

If it liad been field by us that there is really a Door and Experiencer, then 
tlie doctrine of the ‘ Perpetual Flux * might have involved the anomaly of' the 
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waate of wLat ia done and the bofaliing of what ia not done *;—aa a matter 
of fact however^ tho view held by ua is that the Universe ia a mere Idea, and 
there is nothing that is done or escperienced by anyone. How then could 
tho said anomaly of * the waste of what is done, etc.* be iirged against us ? 

It is possible that the anomaly of * (a) the Waste of what is done and 
(6) tho befalling of what is not done ’ is urged against us on tho ground that 
our view involves the production of Beaulta from a Cause (a) which has lost 
that capacity to bring about desirable and undesirable results which is con* 
current with a pre*existing Intelligence,—and (b) which l\as acquired that 
capacity which is not concurrent with tlu> preceding act.—But this cannot 
be right; because there is no incompatibility between tlie doctrine of * No- 
Soul * and the presence of the capacity due to previous acts. For instance, 
just liko the Seeds soaked in red dye, the particular potentialities duo to 
l>reviouH acts do actually continue in tho * chain *, and it is through these 
as subsequently developed that tlie desirablo or xmdesirablo result appears. 
Nor do wo hold that tlio Result proceeds from a ‘ chain * nol set up by pre¬ 
vious nets; thus how could our view involve the anomaly of ' tho befalliug 
of what has not been done ' ? 

Uddyotakara has argued that “ the Mind being a fleeting entity, th^ is 
no possibility of its being affected (impressed) by Actions —^This is not 
right; as a matter of fact, there can be no affecting of the permanent tiling 
which lias not renounced its previous form ; as for the ‘ impermanent (fleeting) 
thing, its being * affected ’ consists in tbo very fact of the coining about of a 
new character. When tho Scriptures speak of ' the Permanent Entity os 
affected it is with reference to tbo permanence of tho * Chain *; that 
* Chain * which is liable to be snapped cannot serve as the ‘ Cause *, as it cannot 
be present at tlie time of the birth of the Result at a long interval; hence 
it would bo clearly wrong to regard such a * Chain ’ as tlie substratum of 
the ‘ impression * leading to such a result. This is what is meant.—Thus 
what has been urged by Uddyotakara is based upon bis ignorance of tho 
doctrines of tho other party and deserves to bo ignored.—(538-539) 


Kum&rda has argued as follows :—When we speak of * the waste of 
what is done and tho befalling of what is not done *, we do not mean tliat 
tlie said anomaly is due to tho act done by a certain Doer being destroyed,— 
for the simple reason that under your view, there is no Doer ; what we mean 
is that, inasmuch as you hold the destruction of the Act and tlie production 
of its Result to be absolute,—this is what involves the said anomaly of * the 
waste of what is done and the befalling of what is not done [See 
Shlokaviirtika, Atmavdda 12 et se^.] 

In answer to this the Author proceeds to show that the said anomaly 
in this last form is what is actually admitted by the Buddhist and hence 
it is not right to put that forward to him as an undesirable contingency 
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TEXT (540). 

WllAT IS nnOED AGAINST VS, BY SETTING FORTH THE ALTERNATIVE OF 
THINGS BEING DIFFERENT EVERY MOMENT, IS THE FACT OF 
EA’EKYTHING UNDERCOING DESTRUCTION AT EVERY ilOMENT 
AND SO FORTH. BuT BY URGING ,VLL THI.S THE OTHER 
PARTY HAVE NOT PUT FORWARD ANYTHING THAT 
IS DISAGREEABLE TO US.— (540) 

COMMENTARY, 

“TI»o preceding Actioti^Moment being nbsolutoly destroyed, there is 
waste of wliat is done *,—ond then an nbsolutely new ReauU-Aiomeni 
being produewl, there is ‘ befalling of what is not done ’ if such is the 
anomaly tliat is urged against us, Uirough tho sotting fortli of alternatives 
roloting to the momentary change in things,—then what is urged against us 
is wliat is quite agreeable to us. In fact, we are going to show tliat tliere 
is no continuity of the slightest trace of any part of anj^thing at all,—(640) 

As regards tlio argument (put forward by tlie Opponent, under Texts 

400-409) tliat “ tlie intelligent man would not undertake any activity ”,_ 

tills is answered in the following— 

TEXTS (541.542). 

The ASSUMPTIONS based upon the difference among Moments 

DO NOT ARISE IN PERSONS THE POWERS OF WHOSE VISION HAVE 

BEEN DAMAGED,—^BECAUSE OP THEIR IDEA OP THE UNITY OF 
THE * Chain *. In fact, persons %vho have fully 
REALISED THE TrUTH UNDERSTAND THE UMITATIONS 

OP THE Causes appearing in a * perpetual 

FLUX', AND UNDERTAKE THE PERFORMANCE 
OF GOOD DEEDS ACCORDINGLY.— (541-542) 

COaiMEXTABY. 

Thoao persons whose powers of seeing things other than the ordinary 
ones liave not dotoriorated,—for them the assumptions made relating to 
tho difference among Moments do not arise at all. Because they are fully 
satisfied by their conviction that by realising tho * Chain» to be one they 
wo^d be quite happy, and lienee betake themselves to tho performance of 
actions.—Those persons also who are devoted to tlie welfare of other people, 
having realised, tlirough reasoning and scriptures, the ‘ raoro6ntarine«8 ’ 
and ‘ souMess-ness ’ of all things, and thus fully realised the Truth,—they 
also accept tho ‘ Intervolved Chain of Causation ’ j they come to under- 
stand tliat when acts of cliarity and the like are done, being prompted by 
eympatliy end good will, there come about Impressions tending to the welfare 
of oneself and also of others,—^these impressions appearing in a mutually 
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intervolved ' Chain * or * Series *;—and tluit no such impressions arise from 
the performance of suoh evil acts as Harming others and the like. Having 
tli\is realised the exact lizmtations of Caxises and their Effects, they under* 
talce the performance of good deeds. This lias been thxis declared—' Until 
the loss of love for one’s own self comes about, the man continuos to suffer 
pain and does not feel comfortable; there sliould therefore bo efforts put 
forth for the removing of tlieso false impositions,>'-evou tliough there be no 
such entity as the Expenencer (of the fruits of actions) *. 

How the RdcUion of Cause atid Effect and the Means of Right Cognition 
thereof are established has already been explained almvo.—(1>41*542) 

It has been argued above (\mdor Text 403} tliat ** if tilings arc momentary, 
Recognition cannot be explained —^Tho answer to this is provided in tlio 
following— 

TEXT (a43). 

The peculiar character op * Cause and Effect ’ is restricted 
TO some Minds only ; that is how Remembrance, etc. 

COME ABOUT WITHOUT OBSTRUCTION.— (543) 

COMMENTARY. 

Ill the term * h&rydk^iryitd * ibSryi * is that tc/iicfi has an effect, i.e. a 
Cause ; and thus the compound stands for the character of Cause and Effect .— 
In reality, tliere is no one who is the Ranemberer or the Apprehender of tilings ; 
for, if there wore, then it would mean that the thing is remembered by the 
same entity that had apprehended it. What happens is that Remembrance 
and the rest come about only in that ‘ Chain * (or Series) in wliioh their seed 
has been laid by the successive production of more and more spocialised 
’ moments * by a specially vivid apprehension ;—and not anywhere else; 
as tlie scope of the relation of Cause and Effect is restricted. Such in brief 
is the sense of the Text.—^Tliis has been tlius declared :—* Our theory cannot 
be vitiated by tbe possibility of Remembrance and Experience of Results 
coming to other persons; bocauso tliere can be no such remembrance at all: 
\Mio is the man whose mind has ever remembered what liad been apprehended 
by another ? ’ 

As for Recognition and the rest, they are always brought about by 
previous Remembrance; hence there is no incongruity at all.—^Nor hss it 
anywhere been proved that Recognition and the rest are all based upon 
a single Cogniaer, by virtue of which it has been asserted (under Text 494) 
that *' if there wore difference between the two, tl^ Recognition would be 
baseless ”. Because merely on the basis of the relation of Cause and Effect, 
difference has to be admitted in all cases.—(543) 

It has boon argued (undor Text 406) that “ what is boimd up witli the 
chains of Attachment, etc. is one Moment, etc. etc.; and hence there can bo 
no idea of Bondage and Liberation under tlio theory of * Perpetual Flux ’ — 

The answer to this is provided in the following— 
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TEXT (544). 

lONOBANCP. AND THE REST, IN THE FORM OF * OaUSB AND BpPECT ARB 
HELD TO CONSTITOTB * BONDAGE AND THE CESSATION OP 
THESE, AS CONSISTING IN THE PITRITY OP THE MiND, 

IS HELD TO CONSTITUTE * LIBERATION '.—^544) 

COMMENTARY. 

For no ‘ Bondage * and * Liberation' have been admitted as belonging^ 
to any ono entity; as no one is held to be either * botmd ’ or ‘ liberated *; 
all that is admitted by us is that ‘ Impressions ’ in the form of Ipu>rai%ce 
and tlie rest ending with decay tmd death are spoken of as * Bondage * on 
tlio ground of their being the caxiae of pain. This has been tiuis declared:— 
* All this is merely an aggregate of the Thought •pliase that causes pain *.— 
When the said Ignorance and the rest coa.se, by virtue of True Knowledge, 
tlioro comes about purity oj Ote Mirul ; and it is tliis purity that is spoken 
of as ' Liberation '; os thus declared—‘ Wlien the Mind is beset with the 
troubles of Attachment and the rest, it constitutes the CychofBirtii and Death, 
and wlKm the same Is freed from tlieiu, it is called tlio End of BirtJt —(544) 


It has been argued (under Text 409) that “Bondage and Uberation 
appear in the same substratum —^Tho next Text proceeds to show that in this 
argument the Corroborative Instance cited is ‘ devoid of Uie Probondum * 


TEXT (646). 

Even in the ordinary world, these two—‘ Bondage ’ and ‘ Libera¬ 
tion ’—^ARE NOT ADMITTED AS APPEARINQ IN THE SAME SUB¬ 
STRATUM ; AS EVERYTHING IS HBLD TO BE momentary .— (545) 


COMMENTARY. 

When it has been proved tliat everything perishes immediately after it is 
bom, then nowhere can Bondage and Liberation be accepted as appearing 
in the same substratiim; hence what has been cited by the Opponent as the 
Corroborati%'e Instance is what is not admitted.—(545) 


Having thus established his own doctrine, the Author proceeds to discard 
the doctrine of the Opponent:— 
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TEXT (646). 

As THE GOMINO IN OP ANY PEOUUARITY IS ENTIRELY IMFOSSIBLB, ALL 
NOTIONS OP THE ‘ DOEB AND THE ExPERIENOEB * BBINO IN 
BONDAGE * AND SO FORTH,—^IN REGARD TO THE SoUL 
—^HUST BE INCOMPATIBLE ; OR ELSE THE SOUL 
IS SOMETHING EVANESCENT. —(646) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the Troubles in the shape of Attachment and tlie rest had really 
brought about the Bondage of the Soul,—or if Contemplation and the rest 
had really produced certain peculiarities in Um Soul,—then the idea of the 
Soul*s * Bondage and Liberation * might have been admitted; os a matter 
of fact, however, as the Soul is eternal {ex hypotheei), no peculiaritiee can be 
produced in it; for the same reason no ideas of ‘ Bondage and Liberation ’» 
—which presuppose limitations of the relation of Cause and Effect,—are 
possible in regard to the Soul;—just as in regard to A.kae}\a, 

* Or elee *,—^Le. if peculiarities were actually produced in the Soul,—then 
as the * Peculiarity * would be of the nature of the Soxtl, the Sotil itself also, 
being non*di£feront from the Peculiarity, would, like the Peculiarity, be 
somotliing evaneecent .—the * Peculiarity' were someUiing different from 
the Soul, then, the idea of its being produced in the Soul would be wrong,— 
as no connection would be possible (between the Soul and the Peculiarity). 
This matter has boon disciissed times witliout number.—(G40) 


End of Chapter IX. 


CHAPTER X. 


The ExamiwUion of the First CcUegoi'y —‘ Svhsfmicc \ 

COMMENTARY. 

The Introdiictory versce liave spoken of the Doctrine of ' Intorvolvecl 
Chain of Causation * ns * freo from such limiting conditiotis os those of 
QualUy, Substance, Action, Universal, InJtsrence and so forth'. In support 
of tlus the Author proceeds to examine the ' six oategorios * (of tlw 
Vaislii^ikas ); this examination is what is introduced in the following— 


TEXTS (547-5.48). 

The F(}LLO^VBRS of Aksapdda (Gautama, NaiySi/ikas) and of Kat^dda 

{Vatshi^Ucas) iLivB .verted, solely on the strekoth of 
Verbal Authority, that —** the theory op the Uni - 
versal and such things being formless, set 
forth previously—cannot be bight ; BECAUSE 
THE SIX CATEGORIES OF ‘ SUBSTANCE ’ AND 
THE REST DO REALLY EXIST”.—^HeNOB 
THE REPUTATION OF THESE, SUB¬ 
STANCE AND THE REST, IS BRIEF¬ 
LY SET FORTH HERE.— 

(547-648) 

COMMENTARY. 

** In one of tlie earlier chapters, that on the ' Permanence of Things ’ 
(Oliapter VIII), it 1ms beon asserted (by the Buddhist) that ' the Universal 
nnd snoh concepts being formless, tlie momentary character is not attributed 
to them* (Text 740).—^Tliis cannot be right; because the six categories of 
Sttbs/ance, Quality, Action, Universal, Ultimate Individuality and Inherence 
do really exist ” ;—so say the foUowers of Ak^pada and others. KaiyUyilris 
have beon called ‘ Ak^pada ’ because they are the disciples, followers, of 
Ak^pSda ; and similarly ihe/oUotoers of KanAda, the Vaiske^ikas, have been 
called * K&ndda 

‘ Solely on the strength of verbal authority * ;—i.e. they oro dependent 
upon Verbal Authority only, totally devoid of reason.—(547-548) 


With a view to refuting the category of * Substance *, the Author sets 
forth the subdivisions of ' Substance' (as postulated by its exponents):— 
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TEXT (549). 

Substance has been held to be op nine kinds—divided under the 
DIFFERENT HEADS OP * EaRTH * AND THE BB.ST ; OF THESE, THE 
FOUR BEQINNTNO ^VITH THE * EaBTH ’ ARB OP “nVO 
KINDS —eternal and non > etenial .— (549) 

COMMENTARY. 

The idea underlying tins setting forth of tha subdivisions is that when 
the subjoot has boon thus stated, it is easier to find fault vith it. 

‘ Nine kinds *,—as stated in the SiUra ( Vaistiifika) —‘ Eartli, Water, 
Fire, Air, Akiisha, Time, Space, Soul and Mind *. From among thoso, 
Substance in the form of the first four—i.e. Earth, Water, Fire and Air— 
is of two kinds, being eternal and non<ef«m((L—(649) 

Tlxoso two kinds are shown in tlie following— 


TEXT (650). 

The * Atoms ’ that have been held to be op the nature op * Earth * 
and THE RlEiST ABB etemol ; WHILE THOSE MADE UP OF THE 
Atom and the best are evanescent.— (660) 

COMMENTARY. 

Earth, etc. in the form of the Atotn are eternal,—the Atoms being eternal. 
Thoso that are made up of die Atom and the rest are non~eismalt according 
to the Law that what has a Cause mxist be non-etemal. 

* Atom and the rest *,—i.e. those among wliieb Atoms are the first. 
Ahdsha and the rest ore eternal;—such is the sense of the Text. —(660) 

The Autlior proceeds to discard ' Substance * of the said four kinds :— 


TEXT (551). 

Among ihesb, tub non-existbnob op the eternal (Permanent) 
Atoms has already been proved, by bstablisrino the fact 
of at.t. thinos being in a state op * Perpetual 
Flux *.— (651) 

COMMENTARY. 

Among these, what have been described as Earth and the rest in the form 
of Permanent Atoms, —the non-existence of these in the form of anything 
permanent has been proved by the establishing of the * Perpetual Flux * 
of things which pervades over all things ; the Universal proposition having 
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been established in tl» form—‘ Whatever exists must be momentary,— 
because wliat is not*moinentary cannot have any fruitful notion cither 
suocossivo or simiiltaneous; hence what is not<momentary cannot exist— 
(551) 

The following Text states a coimter-argument in annulment of tlie 
permanence of Atoms:— 


TEXT (552). 

If Atoms wbke permanent, then all gross substances would be 

PRODUCED AT ONCE \ AS THEY ABE EQUALLY INDEPENDENT OP 
CJONJUNCTION AND OTHER CONDITIONS.— (552) 

COM&IEKTARY. 

If Atoms, which are the cause of all gross tilings, like the Mountain and 
so forth, are lield to be permanent,—then their Products, in the shape of all 
gross tilings, stiould lie produced simultaneously', as tlioir cause would bo 
ahvays Micro in its perfect condition. This argument may bo formulated 
thus :—All those things whose causes are present in tlieir perfect and unob¬ 
structed form must be produced nt once,—'like many Seeds, when their 
causes are present in their perfect and imobstructed forms ;—all gross things 
are held to have xiermanent Atoms for tliair cause;—so this must be a natural 
reason (for regarding them as liable to be produced all at once). If things 
were not to bo produced even in the presence of tlieir causes in the complete 
form,—then they might never be produced at all, there being nothing to 
distinguish one case from the other; tliis would be a coimter-argumeot 
in annulment of the Nydya doctrine. 

The following argument might be put forward by the otlier party:— 
“The C^use is held to be of three kinds—(1) the IrOurenl (Constituent) 
Cause, (2) the l^on-inherent Cause, and (3) the Efficient Cause;—when one 
tiling iriheree (subsists) in another, it is its Inherent Cause; that which acts 
as the Cause without inhering In a thing is its Uon-irOierent Cause; e.g. the 
con^nctien of the component parts is such a Cause of the composite object; 
—all the other kinds of Cause are included under the third kind, the Efficient 
Cause. Such are the various kinds of Cause that go to produce a thing. 
All these necessary causal conditions in the form of Conjunction and the rest 
cannot always be xiresent; and the presence of tlie complete Cause cannot be 
admitted at all times. So tliat the Reason put forward in tlio above 
argument of the Buddhist cannot be admitted.” 

In answer to this, the Author has added—' They are equaily independent 
of Conjunction and other condUiom *;—^if Conjunction and the other condi* 
tions produced a certain peculiarity in tlie Atoms, then these latter would 
be dependent upon those conditions; as it is however, the Atoms, being 
permanent, cannot have any peculiarity produced in them by anyrthing 
else; under the circumstances, how could they be dependent upon Ck)njunc. 
tion and other conditions 7 
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As a matter of fact however all such gross things as tlie Body, tho House 
and the like do not appear at one and the same time ;~ui fact, they are 
found to be produced one after tho other. Hence the conolxision must be 
contrary to the one propounded by the This argument may be 

formulated os follows The causes that produce things successively must be 
tmpermonerU,—e.g. the Seeds which produce the Sprouts successively 
the Atoms also are productive of Effects in succession; hence this is a natural 
reason (for regarding Atoms as irnpertnanetU).—(652) 


AviddAaXxtrrux has put forward the following proof of the Permanence 
of Atoms.'^*' What is held to be the producer of Atoms cannot be endowed 
with the property of eaKsfence,—because it U not cognised by any Means of 
Right Cognition indicating erwtonce;—like the * Haro*8 Homs'. Tho 
* property of existence ' means /Aa property that $ho%Ud be present in the existing 
thing ; and the denial of this in the said Cause is what is meant. It means 
simply that * there is no Cause productive of the Atom 

Tliis is the argument which is anticipated in the following— 


TEXT (553). 

If the Pboduoeb of Atoms is hot held to be shdowsd with tus 

PBOPEBTY OF exisUTlCS, OH THE OBOUHD THAT IT DOES HOT 
FORM THE OBJSOTIVS OF AHV MBAHS OF COONXSIHO 
Existent Things.—[ then the answer is as 
explained in the following Text'\. —(553) 

COMMENTARY. 

The oonstruotion of the sentence is—' If ihs Prodiuser of Atoms is not 
held to be endowed with the property of existence \ 

The term ' vidyamdnopdlambJia, etc.* means that * it is not the objective 
of any suoh Means of Right Cognition as serves to apprehend the exisUnl 
thingThe rest is easily intelligible. 

What is indicated by tliia is the argument that the assertion of the 
impeimanence of Atoms is contrary to, and annulled by, Inference; because 
of the declaration that ‘ the existing thing which has no Cause must be 
permanent which proves the permanence of Atoms on the ground of there 
being no cause produoti\'e of them.—(553) 


The following Text explains that the Reason put forward here is not 
admissible:— 

21 
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TEXT (554). 

The Rkasox adduced cannot be rioht ; because it is inadmis¬ 
sible ; as the Cause of Atoms is actdaia,y FBROEn'ED in 
THE shape op the WEAVER ^VND THE LIKE ; INASMUCH 
AS THE Cloth and other things are all 
CONSTITUTED OP ATOSIS.— (554) 

COMMENTARY. 

The question being—“ The Woftver, etc. are known to be the cause of 
such things as tlio Clotli and tlio like, then liow can it be said Uiat they are 
found to be the cause of Atoms ? ”—the answer is—‘ They are constituted of 
Atoms *; wliat is meant is that this is going to bo shown later on.—(554) 

Then ag^, in the case of things tliat are far removed in space, time and 
character,—even though no Means of Rip^it Cognition is found to bo operative, 
yet tlieir being existent is not regarded as incompatible; so that the Reason 
cited [‘Because it is not tlio objective of any Means of Right Cognition 
is ‘ not-conchisivo ’ (in proving tho non>existei\ce, of the Cause of Atoms).— 
Tliis is what is shown in the following— 

TEXT (555). 

It may be that the existence op a thino cannot be known in the 
ABSENCE OP A MeANS OF THE RlGHT COGNITION OF THE EXISTING 
thing. But the mere absence of the Means of 
Bight Cognition cannot bring about CBRTAiNTy 

REGARDING ITS BEING ACTUALLY NOR* 

existent. —(555) 


COiDIENTARY. 

* Cannot bring about certainty, etc.\ —os is fotmd in the case of such tilings 
as tbo Qhost (which is not seen, and ^t one cannot be sure that it does not 
exist).—(665) 

Having thus denied the Substance in tho form of Cause (Atoms), the 
Author next proceeds to deny it in the form of Products (Things composed 
of Atoms):— 

TEXT (556). 

The Compositb Substance made up op Atoms,—^as distinct prom 
Qualities and Components,—^ is never apprehended ; hence, 
there being no evidence for it, it cannot be 
ADMITTED.—(556) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Qualities *—Colour, etc.;—* Components *—Yams, etc.;—that which is 
something different from these;—such a Composite, distinct from Qualities 
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and Components, is never apprehended. As a matter of fact, any such 
cconposite substance as the * Cloth complete in itself, and entirely different 
from qualities lilte WhiUnass, and from components, in the shape of the Yams 
(composing it)—never appears in any visual or other kinds of Cognition.— 
From this non-perception of the Substance as distinct from Qualities, it also 
follows that there is no basis for the idea that Substance and Quality ore 
distinct categories ;—and from tlio non-percoptiou of the CompotiU as distinct 
from the Componefxts, it follows that the idea of Component and Composite 
(Part and Whole) is groundless.—This argum<mt may bo formulated as follows: 
—^Vlien a perceptible thing is not x)orceived, it does not exist,—just as the 
Jar, not being perceived at a certain place, is regarded as non-existent;— 
and no ' Qiialified Substance ’, apart from the Qualities and Components,— 
which is held to bo perceptible,—is ever perceived as occupying tlxo same 
place ;—nor is any * Composite ’ over perceived apart from the Components ;— 
hence tlus is a natural reason (for regarding such Composite Sobstatice as 
twn-wialenl). —^Tlio Reason adduced hero cannot be said to be ‘ not 
admitted ’; becauno there is the distinct declaration of Kan&da to the effect 
that ‘ In a gross substance, there is perception due to its containing several 
substances and to qualities' {Vaiahi^ika-sutra), which clearly sliows that the 
Quality and the Components are regarded as perceptible.— (656) 

In the following Texts, the Author sets forth the arguments put forward 
by Uddyotakara, Bhdvivikta and others,—to show tiiat the Reason that 
‘ the Composite Substance is never perceived os distinct from its Qualities 
and Components adduced in the above argument, is ' not admitted *, 
* unproven *:— 

TEXTS (667-558). 

“As A MATTER OP PACT, THE RoOE-CRTSTAL IS ACTUALLY FERCBirED 
WHEN IN CONTACT WITH ANOTHER THINO, EVEN THOUGH ITS 

Quality is not PEROErvEo ;—similarly the Line op 
Cranes and such things are also seek ;—when the 
MAN IS covered BY A LONO CLOAS, EVEN THOUGH HIS 
COMPLEXION, ETC. ARE NOT PERCEIVED, THERE IS 
PERCEPTION OP HIM AS A ‘ SCAN ’;—^IN THE CASE 
OP THE RED CI^TH, THERE IS PERCEPTION 
OP IT AS ‘ CLOTH — (657-558) 


COMMENTARY. 

The said writers argue as follows:—“ The Substance is really appre¬ 
hended as apart from its Qualities; in fact, even when its Colour and other 
Qualities are not perceived, the Substance itself is perceived. For instemoe, 
(a) when the Rock-crystal is placed near another thing, even though the 
colour of the white Rock-crystal itself is not perceived, the Crystal itself is 
perceived.—(6) Similarly things like the Line of Cranes flying in the sky at 
night when the light is dim, are actually perceived, even though th^ white 
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colour IS not iieinoivod.—(c) Similarly wlien a man is covered by a long 
cloak reaching to Iiis foot, oven though lus dai'k complexion and other detail 
are not soon, tlio perception that it is a ‘ man ’ is tliere all right.—(d) In tlie case 
of piocos of cloth oolotired with saffron, etc., even though the natiu'al colotir 
of tlio olotli itself is suppressed, yet the Cognition of tlie * Cloth ’ itself is 
tlwj'e,”—{557»668) 

It has been explained above tliat the distinction between tlio Substance 
and its Quality is voxichod for by Perception itself; in tlio follouing Texts, 
they proceed to show that it is pro\’ed by Inference also 


TEXTS (559-560). 

"(A) COUOXJU. AND OTHER QUALITIES ARB ENTIRELY DIFFERENT FROM 

THE Lotus and other things,—because they are distinguished 
BY THESE (latter)—JUST AS THE HORSE IS DISTINQUISHED 
BY OhaUra (the Rider).—(B) Or, the Earth and other 
Substances abb entirely different from Colour, 

Odour and other Qualities because they 

ARB DIFFERENTLY SPOKEN OF BY MEANS OP 
WORDS IN THE SINGULAR AND PlURAL 
NUMBERS (BBSPBOnVBLY),—JUST AS 

THE ‘ Moon ’ (Singular) and 
THE ‘ Stabs ’ (Plural) are 
DIFFERENT.”— (559-560) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Quality is different from tlie lAitus, because they are sxxiken of as 

* the Qualities of the Lotus where the Qualities are distinguished by the 
Lotus; just os in the expression * Cbaitra’s horse *, the Horse is distinguished 
—^1.0. difforentioted—^from other riders, by Chaitra, and is therefore different 
from liim. 

Each of the Substances,—Earth, Water, Fire and Air,—oro different 
from (tho Qualities) Colour, Taste, Odour and Touch,—bocauso tliey ore 
spoken of by means of words in tlie Singular and Plural numbers (rospec* 
tively),—just as the Moon and the Stars ; j ust as ‘ Moon * being in tlie Singular 
number and the ‘ Stars * in the Plural number form the basis of difference 
between them, so also ‘ Earth' is in the Singular munber, and tlie compound 

* Colour-Taste-Odour-Touch * is in the Plural number; similarly * Water *, 

* Air * and ‘ Fire ’ also. 

The several ‘ Stars ’ meant are Pu^yo and the rest.—(559-5C0) 

Having thus proved the difference between the Quality and tho Substance 
possessing the Quality, the Opponents proceed to prove the difference between 
the ComposiU and its Oomponaids :— 
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TEXT (561). 

“ Similarly, the Yams and the Clo(h must be regarded as differ* 

BUT,—BECAUSE THEY HAVE DirPEBB>*T MAKERS AND DIFFERENT 

POTENCIES,—JUST AS THE PlLLAR AND THE JaR ABB 
REOAROBD AS DIFFERENT BECAUSE OF THE PRESENCE 
OP CONTRADICTORY PROPERTIES.”— (561) 

CO^niENTARY. 

Tills argument is formulated as follows :—^Things having different 
makers, different effects, different times, different sizes must be regarded as 
different,—^just like the Pillar, the Jar and such things Uie things \mder 
discussion do have different makers, different effects, different times and 
different sizes.—This Reason cannot bo said to be * improven * (' not 
admitted'}, or ‘ inconchisive In fact, the difforenco among things is 
always based upon the presence of contradictory properties,—as is found 
in the case of the Pillar, the Jar and so forth;—such contradictory properties 
are found in the Composite cuid the Component ; for instance, of the Far?i, 
the maker is the (spinning) woman, while of the Cloth, the maker is the 
Weaver; the Cloth—and not the Yam,—has the capacity to remove 
cold; tho Yarns are foimd there before the Cloth; hence it is prior in time, 
while tlio Cloth appears later, after the operation of the Weaver ; tho longtl) 
and breadth of the Cloth are different from those of each of tho Yams; 
thus the sizes of the two are different. Thus the Reasons adduced ore not 
' inconclusive *. Such is the sense of the argument.~(501) 

Having thus eetablished the difference between the Composite and the 
Components, the Opponent proceeds to prove the same on the strength of 
Perception also:— 

TEXTS (562-563). 

** Ip there were no oros-s surtfances, then the perception of thb 
Tree and such things would not be possible ; bbcausb the 

Atoms are beyond tee beach of the Senses ; nor would 
THE TERM * AtOM ’ (SmaLL) BE POSSIBLE ; BECAUSE IT IS 
THE EXTREMELY SUBTLE THING. THAT IS SO SPOKEN 
OF IN RELATION TO A GROSS SUBSTANCE ; HENCE 
IN THE ABSENCE OF THE GROSS SUBSTANCE, 

IN RELATION TO WHAT WOULD ITS 

* SUBTLETY ’ BE ? *’— (562-563) 

COMMENTARY. 

If there wore no Composite Subetance, there would be the anomaly 
that there would be no Perception at all; as the Atoms themselves are beyond 
the reacli of the Senses.—In the absence of the * gross * thing again, the 
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name ‘ Atom ’ (Small) iteeU would not be possible.—Why ‘ Because it is 

the extremely, etc.* —^Thia is easy to iinderatand.—(362-563) 

With the following Text, the Author proceeds to answer the above 
arguments (of the Bealists):— 


TEXT (364). 

Ix *nrB! CASE OP THE Rock-cryslol (crPBD above), the Rook-orystal 

IS PERCEIVED AS rtd IN COLOXTR ; AND YET, IN REALITY, IT 
CANNOT BE RED ;—AS THAT WOULD DEMOLISH YOUR 
OWN THEORY.— (564) 

OOSniENTABY. 

It has been asserted that “ the Rock-crystal and such things are perceived 
even when their Qualities are not perceived ”; but this cannot be admitted; 
because the said perception, being not in accordance wdUi the reality, must 
bo wrong, and henco baseless. For instance, when tho red Hibiscus flower 
is plaoed adjacent to tlio Rock-crj'stal, tho latter is perceived ns Red, which 
it is noteimilnrly ^elien the Lino of Orancs are perceived as Iktrk (in the 
dark) when tliey are really White. Neither of these two things—Rock- 
crystal and the Cranes—are really of the Colour as perceived;—^i.e. of the 
Red or the Dark colour.—“ Why t ’’—Because that toouW demolish your 
own theory 4.e. if they were really of the Colour that is perceived, then 
your theory, just mentioned,—that things are perceived even when their 
Colour is not perceived,—^would become demolished.—(604) 

Tho Opponent might argue that—the Rock-crystal itself is perceived, 
apart from the Colour —Tliis is answered in the following— 


TEXT (565). 

Apart from the CJoloxtr, nothing else is perceived op the nature 

OP SOMETHINO DEPPEBENT ; AND IT CANNOT BE BIGHT,—^BVEN 
POR YOU—THAT TICTNGS SHOULD BE APPREHENDED BY 

THE Cognition op sombthino different; as 
THAT WOULD LEAD TO AN ABSURDITY.— (565) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, apart from the Bed Colour, nothing else of the nature 
of som^ing different, —^i.©. in the shape of the ‘ Rock-crystal ’—is perceived; 
as all that is actually perceived is tlie Bed Oolour.—If it bo urged that “ what 
is perceived as Red'Colowed is tho Rock-crj*8tal itself which is ixot really 
red then our answer is that ‘ it cannot be right, etc. etc.* i.e. when a 
Cognition is regarded as appertaining to a particular thing, it is on the basis 
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of the form cognised; if tlien, the object of the Cognition had a form other 
than that of the Cognition,—then Sound and other things might bo tlie 
object of the Cognition of Colour, —there being no difference between the two 
oasoe.—(505) 

Even granting that a Cognition may have for its object something 
winch l>a* a form different from that of the Cognition itaolf,—even so, 
what the other party desire cannot be accomplislied.—This is what is shown 
in the following— 

TEXT (666). 

It might BE POSSIBLE TOO IN THAT CASE, THAT IT IS THE WhtU COLOHR 
(OP THE Rock-crystal) itself that is actually cognised ; 

BUT SUCH A (DOGNTTION WOXTLU BE CLEARLY WRONG,— 

LIKE THE Ck)GNlTION OP THE CONCH BEQtO 
YELLOW.—(566) 

COMMENTARY. 

That is, (under the view of the other party) it might bo possible that in 
the cose cited, wliat actually exists apcu't from the White Sxibstanoe (Rock- 
cr\’8tal) is the Whito Colour, which is cognised as * red *.—^But even so, that 
does not prove the existence of the Subsiance toith the Quality.—The * cho * 
should be construed as after * thukiddayah 

‘ TTte Coffnition would be wrong *,—i.e. not in strict accordance with the 

real state of things.—(506) 

Another instance cited by the Opponent was that of * the man covered 
by a cloak ’.—That also cannot be regarded as * Perception ’ j because it is 
accompanied by a verbal expression (‘ this is a man ’). and also becauM it ie 
indistineL It can at best be regarded only as an ‘ Inferential Cognition *, 
as pertaining to the * ’ in the shape of the aggregate oj Colour and other 

QualUiee. So that th»'« also does not serve to prove the existence of the Com- 
poeite Substance. —^Tliis is what is shown in the following— 

TEXT (567). 

The Cognition that appears in the case op the man covered by the 

CLOAK IS INFERENTIAL, AND DOBS NOT APPERTAIN TO THE Man 
AT ALL ; BECAUSE WHAT IS REALLY COGNISED IN THIS 
CASE IS THE Cloak HAYING THE SHAPE DUB 

TO THE Man.—(667) 

COMMENTARY. 

The compound * taddhitusannivtshasya * is to be expounded as * the 
cloak which has the shape of which the Man,—^who is only an aggregate of 
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Colour, otc.—is tho Cousoshows thnt tho inferential Cognition is 
brought about by the particular indicative mark called tho * Effect—(607) 

Another example cited (by the Opponent) is the notion of the * cloth * 
in reference to tho Red Cloth ,—The answer to tliis is as follows .— 


TEXT (568). 

As A MATTER OP PACT, SUCH THINOS AS THE RbD DyE AND THE SaPFRON 
PRODUCE A NEW COLOUR IN THE ClOTH, ON THE DESTRUCTION 
OP THE PREVIOUS COLOUR ; BECAUSE THE ClOTH XTSBLF 
IS MOMENTARY (AND ITS PREVIOUS COLOUR 
HAS PERISHED ALONG WITH IT).— (568) 

COMMENTARY. 

What happens in the case cited is that the Cloth itself being momentary, 
its previous White Colour is destroyed, and a new Colour comes into existcnco 
through other causal conditions; and when this new Coloitr is percoivod, 
there appears, on the wake of tluit Perception, the reflective notion pertaining 
to tho aggregate—as * the Cloth, the Cloth ’—with appropriate distinction; 
and tliis notion (of the ‘ Cloth *) is purely illusory, without a real object. 
Thus the Cognition cited is not of the natiire of Perception at all. 

Kor is it Inference ; as its object is one that has been already appreben<]ed 
by a previous Perception, and also because it is not a Cognition brought 
about by means of an Inferential Indicative. 

Thus in the case cited there is no Colour that lias been suppressed. 
—( 668 ) 

The following might be urged:—“ If the original White Colour does not 
lie hidden in the Cloth, then how is it tliat when tho CloUi is washed, tho 
White Colour reappears t ” 

The ansiver to this is as follows :— 


TEXT (560). 

What happens is that out of one Colour (Red) another White 
Colour is produced through the intervention op Water 

AND SUCH OTHER THINOS ;—JUST LIKE THE BLACH 

(^LOUR OP Metals.—(569) 

COMMENTARY. 

Just as, in the case of Metals which have become bright white by the 
contact of Fire, the Dark Colour is again subsequently produced,—«o in tlie 
case in question also, another "White Coloiur is produced in the Cloth. Hence 
there is no incongruity at all.—(660) 
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The following might be urged:—“ How do you know that a fresh White 
Colour is produced,—and not that the previous White Colour itself, which 
could not be perceived by reason of being suppressed, becomes perceptible 
later on, by the removal of the suppression f ** 

This is answered in the following— 


TEXT (570). 

Ip the Colour had rehatnbo in the same condition, then there 

OOULD BE NO SUPPRESSION OF IT ; AS THE PREVIOUS UNSUP- 

prbssed Colour would continue to exist. —(570) 
COJIMENTARY. 

This argument may be formulated ns follows:—That which has not 
abandoned its unmippressed character cannot be axipprosaed by anything 

—just as the same in its previous condition ;-‘-and under the suppressed 
condition also, the original Coloxir has not abandoned its \insuppressed 
character; hence this would be a proposition which is contrary to a larger 
proposition. 

On the other hand, if it be held that, the Colour has abandoned its 
unsuppressed chAracter,>^then it becomes established that the Colour sub* 
sequently produced is different from tlie original Coloxir.—(570) 

It has been argued (under Text 559) tlmt '* T1 m> Ooloiw differs entirely 
from the Ix>t\is, etc. etc,”. 

Tlie answer to this is as follows :— 


TEXT (671). 

The diverse ways op verbal expression wherein the Genitive 

AND DIFFERENT NUKBERS ARB USED PROCEED ENTIRELY PROM 
THE speaker’s WHIM ; HENCE IT IS NOT RIORT TO 
DBTBB1>CINB THE REAL STATE OP THINGS ON THE 
BASIS OF SUCH EXPRESSIONS.—(671) 

COMMENTARY. 

If it were admitted that the use of the Genitive and o^r forms of 
verbal expression proceed precisely on the basis of the real state of tilings, 
then tlie existence of such things could be admitted on tlie basis of those 
expressions; as a matter of fact, however, verbal expressions proceed entirely 
from the whim of the speakers,—and they do not depend upon tlie real state 
of things ; how then can they prove the real existence of anything ? 

The use of the * Genitive* referred to is in such expressions as * Pafeeya 
rCpa^ ‘ Colour oj the Cloth ’ [which, according to the otlier party proves the 
difference of the Cloth from the Colour];—and the use of diverse * numbers * 
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reforrod to is in such expressions as * Pafd^ * Cloth * (in the Singular), 
and * rupidai/ah * * Colour and otlier qualities ’ (in the Plural).—Tlie plunse 
‘ diverse ways * is meant to include tl^ use of the Locative,—as in the 
expression ‘ Pa{l HlpSdatfah *, * Coloiir, etc. in Uta Cloth *,—and such use of 
Xominnl Affixes as in the expression * Po/osi^u hU&oah pa(aivam \ [where tlio 
Universal cliaracter of ' Cloth * is spoken of as different from the jMrlicuUtr 
Cloth].—(671) 

In tlio following Text, the Autlior fui'ther reiterates the ‘ inconchudve ’ 
character of tlio Reason adduced by the other party :— 

TEXT (572). 

FuETHBB, the OTHEE party do not regard the * EXISTENCE * OP THE 

SIX OaTBOORIES as anything different ; NOB IS ANY SINGLE 
* GROUP * QF THEM ADMITTED.— (572) 

COMMENTARY. 

There ore such expressions used ns pMlarfASnain astitvam', 

tbo existence of llte Six Caicgories *, * vargal^ *, * tlie gi^jup of six \ _ 

where the Genitive forms are used, oven though there is no real diflwence 
between the two factors (the Caicffories and their existence, or the CaUgories 
and their group). You do not admit any such thing as * existence *, apart 
from the Six * Categories ' themselves. 

This is only by way of illustration. In fact, in such words as * daraJ} 
sihatS^ and the like, even though the Plural number is used, we do not 
perceive a multiplicity of tlte things {wife or sand). 

As a matter of fact, tlio ‘ svatva ‘ self'hood *, of a thing is not regairded 
as a distinct category.—(572) 

In the following text, the Author anticipates the answer of tlie 
Opponent:— 

TEXT (573). 

Ip it be said that—” The existence op the Six Categories is held 

TO BE THE PROPERTY SUBSISTINO IN ^VHAT IS AN OBJECT MADE 
KNOWN BY A Meatis of Right Cogniiion ”,—then, in that 
CASE, THIS WOULD HAVE TO BE DISTINCT FROM THE 
Six THAT YOU POSTULATE.— (573) 

COMMENTARY. 

What is meant is that the ‘ existence ’ of the Six Categories is a distinct 
property consisting in their being cognisable of such Means of Right Cognition 
as apprehend existing thingsao that there is no discrepancy in oup 
Premiss ” ;—^this is the sense of the Opponent’s answer. 
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The answer to this is—* In tJtat case, etc., etc.’ ;—* Distinct i.e. a 
distinct CcUegory j Le. it becomes a seventh * CJategory *; and tliis would 
nuiitate against the doctrine of the ‘ Six CJategorios *.—(573) 

Says the other party—This is wliat wo readily admit ; lienee it 
does not vitiate our argument.” 

How is it then that you have declared the Categories to be six only T 

The answer to this queetiou is anticipated and answered in tlie following— 


TEXTS (574-575). 

“ The Six that have been postulated abb things vttth Properties, 
AND the Properties are certainly admitted by us to be distinct 
PROM THEM.”—Ip this IS SAID (BY THE OTHER PARTY), THEN (WE 
ask)—WHAT IS THE RELATION THAT IS HELD TO SUBSIST 
BETWEEN THE CATEGORIES AND THE PROPBBTIBS ! 

This relation oannot be that op ‘Oonjunotion *, 

AS this IS RBSTEIOTED TO SUBSTANCES ALONE 
(UNDER THE A’ydya-VIEW) ; NOR IS THE 
OTHER EELATTON, THAT OP ’INHERENCE’, 

POSSIBLE ; AND NO OTHER RELATION 
IS ACCEPTED BY THE OTHER 

Party.— (574-675) 

OOlkIMENTARY. 

** The * Six Oategoriee * that have been postulated are only those that 
have Properties ; while the * Six Categories * in the shape of the Properties 
are hold to be quite distinct; as is found in the following words of the 
Padirthapravlshalca —‘ This rbention has been made of only the things with 
properties, without any mention of tlie PropeHies 

The answer to this explanation of the other party is provided by the 

^ords_‘ Then uhat is tfie relation, etc., etc.’,—Relation —of the Property in 

the shape of ExisUnae, etc.—with ‘ those »—i.e. the Categories :-^hat is ^t 
relation by virtue of which Existence becomes the ‘ proi>erty’ of the Categories T 
Without some sort of relation the character of ’Property and TFtiA 
Property ’ would not be possible; otherwise it would lead to the absurdity of 
everything being the Property of everything. As a matter of fact, there is no 
relation between the Property of BxisUnce and the Oategorios. Because tliere 
are only two kinds of Relation—Conjunction and Inlierence, The relation of 
Conjimction is not possible in the case in question, because being of the nature 
of Quality, Conjunction is restricted to Substances only [and Substance is 
only one of the Six Categories; aU these lotter, therefore, cannot have Con- 
junction with the Property of Eartsfence].—Nor can the relation be one of 
the nature of Inherence, because it is hold to be one only, like Existence 
itself; while if the relation of ' Inherence * subsisted between Inherence and 
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tfad Cfttegorios, tlicn tlie former ‘ lulierenco * should have to bo regarded as 
different from Uto latter [and this would involve self-contradiction].— 
{57.i-57r>) 

It might be argued tliat “ tlio Property of ExiHence could belong to 
tlio Catteries w'ithout any relation —The auswor to tliis is as follows :— 


TEXT (576). 

Ip no Relation is possible, then how could the Property bblonq 
TO THE Categories ?—Ip it were held to belong to them 
MERELY ON THE GROUND OP ITS BEING PRODUCED 
BY THEM, THEN THERE WOULD BE OTHERS 
ALSO LIKE IT.—(576) 

COiDIENTARY. 

So that it would lead to an absurdity. 

If it be lield that tho Proixurty is said to be related to the Six Categories, 
on account of its being produced by them,—then, there are other things 
also,—such as Water and the like—which would be ‘ like ii ’^.e. related 
to things like the Tank and such tilings, merely on tliat ground * of being 
produced by them*; and under the dreumstanoee, tho postulating of Rolations 
in the shape of ' Conjimction ’ and * Inlieronoe ’ would be futile.—(576) 


TEXT (577). 

Further, as there would be * existence * of the BxUfenee also, the 

INCOMPATIBLE (GENITIVE) ENDING WOULD BE INOOMPATIBLB 
WITH it; AND IF THERE WERE EXISTENCE OP THAT 

Existence also, and so pobth, there 
would be no end to rr.—(577) 

COiEMENTARY. 

Further, even gitinting that the Property of ‘ Existence * belongs to tlie 
Six Categories,—your Reason remains defective (false, incondusive). For 
instance, that Existence itself would have existence, as it is an Entity; how 
tlien could thero bo the Genitive ending in the expression * existence 
of Existence *, which (as you say) is based on difference t—R it be hold ^at 
there is yet another existence of the Existence, then there is an Infinite 
Regress.—(577) 

Sa>'B the Opponent:—** When it is found necessary and desirable, 
' Infinite Regress ’ cannot be a defect that can justify the rejection of the 
Premiss 

Tho answer to this is as follows :— 
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TEXT (578). 

"Thus is all these * Existejtces the chabacteb of * being with 

FROPBETY * WOULD BE DUB TO THE PRESENCE THEREIN OP 
ANOTHER PROPERTY ; AND ZN THE CASE OP SubstanU 
AND THE REST ALSO, THE OHARAOTER OF * BEING 
WITH PROPERTY ’ HAS BEEN ACCEPTED ON 
THE SAKE BASIS.— (578) 

COMMENT ARY. 

In each one of these Existencee (a4 inJinUufn)f the character of * being 
with property * would be due to the presence therein of the properties coming 
one edter the other; and under the circumstances, the assertion that *theee 
Six Oatogories alone are xoiih property ’ would not be correct; as t1\ero would 
bo many other tlungs also (in the shape of tlie ExUUneet), apart from the 
Six Oategoriee, which would be property. Such is the sense of the 
argument. 

It might be argued that—" what are said to be six only are thoee things 
that are always property only [while others are toith property and also 
are themselves property"] 

But there is nothing in ♦■hid explanation. As, under this explanation, 
Quality, Action, Universal, Individuality and InherMioe could not be men* 
tioned therein, as these are not always toith property only, they ore of the 
nature of property also,—as alt tlieeo subsist in the Substance. 

* On the same basis *;—i.e. because of the presence of other properties. 

The Opponent says :—** The existence of the Six Categories consists in 
their CoffnisabiUty by the Means of Cognising existing things ; and this Cog- 
nisabUUy is in the form of the Cognition which has the Six Categories for 
its object; as it is only when this Cognition is present that they are regarded 
as ‘ existent *. Thus ‘ cognisabiljty * is produced by Cognition and ' pre* 
dioability ’ is produced by Predication; so that the use of the Genitive 
F-wHin g—^based upon difference,—^becomes quite possible. Nor is there an 
Infinite Regress; nor the coutingenoy of Categories other than the six 
(postulated by us).*’ 

This also is a mere figment of the Opponent’s imagination. If the 
things in question are in their essence of the nature of a Category (Thing) 
capable of effeotive action, then, as being capable of effective action, they 
must be Oategoriee (Things); this being conceded, if they ore spoken of by 
words with case-endings connoting difference,—in such expressions as ’the 
existence oj these only to meet the enqviiry as to their being other forms 
of Categories,—then what is the dispute between us ? Because though its 
character is really not-different, yet having withdrawn that character from 
it, if the speaker were to speak of it as if it were different, —^then there would 
be no dispute; because the use of words depends entirely upon the speaker’s 
whim,—as is found in the case of characters created in concocted stories, 
where extreme degrees of beauty and other qi^Urias are assumed and 
described.—(578) 
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It has been argued by the other party (under Text 561, above) tluit 
" the Yams and the Cloth are dtstinct things, because their makers and 
potex\cios aro different, etc. etc.*’ 

The answer to tlus is as follows:— 

TEXTS (579-S80). 

Ip IT IS THE DIFFERENCE OF THE CloTH FROM THE VERT FIRST YARNS 

THAT IS SOUGHT TO BE PROVED,—THEN THERE IS THE IRRESISTTBUS 
DEFECT OP * FUTILITY TeOSB OTHER YaBNS ALSO 
THAT APPEAR LATER ON, IN ANOTHER STATE 
(form), capable OP A PARTIOULAR KIND 
OF USEFUL ACTION,—^ARE NOT BNTIRBLY 
DIFFERENT IN CHARACTER FROM THOSE 
FIRST YARNS.—(570-680) 

COMMENTARY. 

If what you oro seeking to eetablish is the difference of the Cloth from 
those first yams which havo not yet acquired the name of ‘ Cloth then 
you aro pro%'iug wluit is already admitted. In fact, all things being 
momratary, it is admitted by us that tlie later yams which subsequently 
come to bo colled * Cloth ’ aro actually produced from tlxose first yams,— 
though (as a matter of fact) it is not possible for one thing to be produced 
out of another totally different from it,—(679-680) 

If, on the other hand, what is sought to be proved is the difference 
of the Cloth from those yams that Imve come into existence at the same 
time as the Cloth,—then, tho Boosons adduced are such as ore not admitted, 
* Unproven —^Xhis is what is shown in the following— 

TEXTS (681-683). 

The INTENTION BEING TO INDIOATE THEIR USB IN THE AOOOHPLISHMENT 
OF A SINQLB PURPOSE,—^IF EACH YARN WERE SFOKBN OF SEPARATELY, 
THEN THERE WOULD BE THE DEPBOTS OP (o) PBOT.TYTTY, (6) ZNCAPAClTT, 

AND (c) Futility ;—^with a view to avoid these, THiNKZNa that 

THERE WOULD BE SIMPLICITY OF USAGE IF ALT. THE YARNS WERE MEN¬ 
TIONED BY A SINGLE NAME, PEOPLE MAKING USB OF WORDS HAVE 
BROUGHT FORTH THE SINGLE TERM AND APPLIED IT TO THE YARNS.— 

But these (yarns) do hot serve to prove the OU^, whioh is 

SYNCHRONOUS WITH THOSE YARNS, AS HAVING A DIFFERENT MAITTTO 
AND DIFFERENT POTENCIES AND DIFFERENT SIZE.—(581-583) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the Cloth existing at the same time as the yams were at the time 
actually known as something different from the yams, then, in comparison 
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with the yams, it might be recognised as having the characters of having 
a different maker and the rest (which have been put forward by tlie oilier 
party); as it is, liowevor, that Cloth itself is not known as something different 
from the yams; as it is this very difference that the other party has pro¬ 
ceeded to establish. The mere presence of the two different names—* Cloth * 
and * Yams '—doea not necessarily prove the two things to bo different, os 
different names may be applied to the some thing for various other ptu^ses. 
For instance, some particular yams, having reached a certain condition, 
become capable of aooomplishing the useful puqxise of keeping off cold ; 
and there may be other yams—^whiob, for instanoo, have just left the hands 
nf the spinning women,—which are not so capable. And with a view to 
indicate that the former yams are capable of accomph'sliing a single purpose, 
the single term ' Clotli * is applied to them by people speaking of them, 
specially for the purpose of avoiding confusion; even tbougli, in reality the 
CloUi, is not anything different from tho yams. 

Question .•—** Why, then, is a single term applied at all t ” 

Atinoer :—^If each of the yams were «ix>kon of separately,—i.e. if each 
yam were spoken of ono by one,—then, there would be the following defects:— 
(a) Prolixity ; i.e. as many words will liavo to be used as there are things 
capable of accomplishing the same purpose; and this would be too prolix; 
(&) IneapacUy; it will not be possible to ascertain tho spedffc forms of 
each individual; this is what is meant by incapaoity; —(c) Puiiliiy : 
speaking of them os having some imaginary common form, it is better to 
speak of them by a single word; and hence there is no use in speaking of each 
of them separately.—On the other liand, if they are all spoken of os a whole, 
there is the distinct advantage that usage bocomos simplified. Just as 
single comprehensive words are used in speaking of all thtnys by such all- 
oompreliensive names os * World ' Three-Worlds *, * Universe * and so forth. 
Exactly of the same kind is the name * Cloth ’ (as comprehending all the 
yams). 

The compound ‘ oibhinna, eic. * is to bo expounded by making a copula¬ 
tive oompotmd between ‘ Karif * and ' Sdmarthya, etc. and then taking this 
copxUativo compound as qualified by the term * vibhinna *. —(681-688) 

It has boon argued (under Text 462, above) that—“ if there were no 
gross Substance, the perception of the Tree and such things would not be 
possible ; etc., etc.”—^This is answered in the following— 

TEXT (684). 

As A MATTBB OF FACT, THOSE ATOMS THAT HAVE COME INTO EXISTENCE 

AS MUTUALLY HELPFUL,—^ARB NOT BEYOND THE SENSES ; AS 
THEY ARB WITHIN BEACH OP THE SENSES.— (584) 

COMMENTARY. 

The fe^t of Atoms being beyond the reach of the senses is not admitted; 
because such Atoms as have attained a certain condition are actually peroepti- 
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ble by tho Benses.—lu fact, it is for people who regard Atoms os eternal, 
that the appearance of peevUiar features in the Atoms being impossible, 
they would be alwaj-s beyond the reach of the senses;—not so for us. 

* AnyonySi)hi6ar&^ *—‘ aa mxttuaUy hdpftd —i.e. as helping each other. 
-{684) 

The following test also shows that Atoms arc perceptible by the senses:— 


TEXT (585). 

Thb ‘Blub* asd other shapes have been postulated in regard 
TO THB AtOUS THEHEBLVES ; AND THE VISUAL AND OTHER 

Cognitions also serve to manifest only those 
Blue and other shapes.— (585) 

COJIMENTARY. 

Qutstion !—" Atoms are held to exist in a sequential form—ono after the 
otlicr,—and certauUy they are not ‘ perceived ’ in that fonn; tlwn how can 
they be said to be jterceptibh ? 

Answer :— 


TEXT (586). 

Though they are not pEROErvED in the sequential form,—yet 
THEIR perceptibility oannot be denied,—^IT being simzlab to 
that op Drinks and other things.— (586) 

COMMENTARY. 

The term ‘ adliyaksatabadhd * may be taken as a genitive TatpuruBa 
compound, moaning—‘ non-denial of PerceptibUity *or it may not bo 
treated os a compoimd but two separate words—* adJtyak^aUl ’ and * ab^idhd \ 
—the meaning being * Perceptibility is undeniable ’; i.e. there being no 
ounuhnent of it, it cannot be denied. 

* It beiTig ainiilar, cic. *;—i.e. its perceptibility remains as undenied as 
the perceptibility of Drinks and other things. For instance, in tlie case of a 
‘ Drink the ‘ Taptopala ’ (T Heated or Burnt, Stone, a medicinal pre¬ 
paration), the * Sutahima * [? Quick-silver and gold, another medicinal pre* 
parabion, the Makaradlwaja ?], and such things,—^wliere the constituent 
atoms aro of mixed characters (tastes), they are actually perceived as such. 
In the case of these things, there is no * composite substance * (apart from tlie 
constituent Atoms), the things consisting of heterogeneous elements. In 
fact, if the Composite were something different from the Atoms, no conjxmo* 
tion among them could be visible; because the substrattim of such conjvinction 
—i.e. the Atoms—aro unseen (ex hypothesi) ; and if even one of the factors 
of the Conjunction is not visible, the Conjunction cannot be perceived; e.g. 
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the Gonjunctton between the Jax and tite Ghost; and the conjunction between 
the Solar Disc and parts of space and of Akdsha. Such being the case, 
where all the oonjuncts—in the shape of Atoms,—are imperceptible, how 
can the Ck>Djunction subsisting in them be perceptible ?—(586) 

Qus«tion :—" Thus then, the whole matter being imcertain, how can the 
perceptibility of Atoms bo accepted as reasonable ? '* 

Anauftr :— 

TEXT (687). 

As A MATT5B. OF PACT, IN THE MATTEB OP THE PEROBPTION OP 
ALL THINOS,—^WHIOH EXIST ONLY IN THE FORM OF mtUucU 

exclusion (ne^o^ion ),—thebe is the same unobbtainty 

IN REGARD TO oU THEIR OHARAOTERS AND 

FOBMS.—(587) 

COMMENTARY. 

Under the view of the other Philosophers also, whenever anything is 
apprehended by Perception, there is no certainty in regard to all the forma 
and characters of that tiling; wliat happens is that it is regarded as per* 
oeived to that extent wliioh serves to differentiate it from other tilings,— 
and not all ite forms and cliaracters. Because oven if other factors wore 
perceived, there would be no certainty regarding them, and those would bo 
of no practical use, and as such, would be as good as not-porceived, 

* Ths satne uncsrlainly' i.o. as in the case of tho apprehended thing. 
-(587) 

Says tho Opponent:—** Inasmuch os thingg are impartite,—^ind 
everything is actually perceived in its complete form,—why should there be 
no certainty regarding the xohoU Tiling ? ” 

Answer ;— 

TEXT (588). 

Even though, the Thing being dcpabtite, its ghabaotbr is appre¬ 
hensible ONLY BY Indeterminate. Perception^ YET there is 
DEFINITE (certain) COGNITION OP ITS DIFFERENTIA¬ 
TION (FROM OTHER THINGS) ; AND IT IS THIS 
DEFINITE COGNITION THAT IS UNDER¬ 
STOOD TO BE THE CAUSE (OF 
CERTAINTY).—(688) 

COMMENTARY 

' * is that which pertains to the senses; i.e. perceptional cognition ;— 

and this is qualified by tho term *akalpana', 'indeterminate*;—though 
it is apprehensible by indeterminate Sense-perception, yet etc., etc. 

’ 22 
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* There is drfinUe (certotn) eoffnilum of its differentiation ’;—^i.e. certainty 
as regartls its being different;—the cause of this consists in Repetition, 
Close Proximity, vividness of conviction of difference, and so forth. As a 
matter of fact, more Apprehension by itself does not bring about certainty, 
which is brought about mth tlie lielp of repetition, etc. also. Hence tlie 
meaning is that there is certainty where all these conditions ore present. 

All this wo have said on tlie supiwsition (for tlie sake of argument) 
tliat Atoms exist and also the external object is actually cognised by Peroep* 
tion; OB a matter of fact however, for the Idealiat, there is no external object, in 
the shape of Blue and the like, cognised by Perception j because in dreams and 
other such conditions, there is perception of such things as the Blue, even 
though such things have no existence at the time; and this fact makes the 
ordinary pereeption of such things also at least doubtful; specially os the 
form of the ‘ Blue * being devoid of the nature of one or many, its cogmtion 
must be of the nature of an illusory appearance.—Nor are the Atoms admitted 
as existent; because they exist in sequential succession,—and as they vary in 
r^ard to the point of space occupied by them, they cannot be regarded as 
one. Under the circumstemces, in view of such an Atom, how con it be 
asserted that Atoms ai-e porooptiblo os having the Blue Colour, and that the 
sequence lias no significance, being imposed upon it from outside—through 
illusion ?—(588) 

The Opponent might argue that—'* if there were no Composite substance, 
how could a man with open eyes have the notion, of ‘ one mountain * in 
roferenoo to what are only so many Atoms ? ” 

The answer to this is os follows:— 

TEXT (589). 

Just as in the case of tee Lamp it is only a series of similar 

FLAMES WEIOH BRINGS ABOUT TEE ILLITSION (OF ITS BEENQ Om) ; 

so [in the case of tee Mountain also], teerb is 

AN IIA,USION OF UNITY, EVEN THOUGH ^VHAT ABB 
REALLY COGNISED ARE SEVERAL SUBTLE 
ENTITIES APPEARING IN CLOSE JUXTA¬ 
POSITION.— (589) 

COMMENTARY. 

In such things as the Lamp, it is the series of successively appearing 
similar flames that give rise to the illusion of tbore being ' one lamp— 
though in reality there are several flames,—in the same manner, in the case 
of the mountain, what aro really cognised are many small and smallor entities 
appearing in close juxtaposition, and this gives rise to the illusion of * one¬ 
ness *. So that there is no incongruity at all—(580) 

Question :—“ If then, the Atoms are not perceived as distinct from one 
another, how do they become perceptible T ” 

Answer :— 
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TEXT (690). 

Ip the Perceptibility of Atoms is not admitted because op their 

BEINO NOT-DIPFERENTIATED, THEN HOW IS IT SEEN IN THE 

CASE OP thb Lamp and such things ? Or, is the 

COMPOSITB HELD TO BE OP THAT 

RIND 1—(590) 

COMMENT ABY. 

If it is held that what cannot be cognised in differentiated form cannot 
be perceptible, then, how is it that perceptibility is found in tlie Lamp, wherein 
also the individual flames appearing in quick aucoeesion cannot be 
differentiated ?—Or is it that the Composite only is a thing that U iierceptible. 
even though its components are not differentiated T The reason thus put 
forward by the Opponent is inconclusive.—(690) 

The following Text advises the other Party as to the way in which he 
should level his criticism :— 


TEXTS (691-692). 

All that can be urged is—" On the dbpinitb CoGNinoN op 

these (Atoms), how is it that it is not realised that 
WHAT IS pbeobived AS Bltte is thb poem op thb Atoms 1 ** 

—But that also cannot be the cause ; bboausb 
the Cognition in question cannot be with¬ 
out an OBJECT ; AND YET IT CANNOT HAVE FOR 
ITS OBJECT A single gross object, AS there 
IS inoompatibility between gross- 
ness AND one-ness. — (591-692) 

COMMENT ARY. 

* These '—t.e. of the Atoms. 

* T?uU also cannot be the Cause etc., etc. — i.e. the fact of the Atoms 
being perceived as differentiated from one another cannot be tl» cause— 
of the fact that the Blue colour is not perceived as belonging to the Atoms • 
because the certeunty regarding this can be got at from other sources. For 
instance, the upholder of the * External Thing' cannot hold a Oognition to 
bo devoid of an object; if he did admit it, then his view would oomc to be 
the view of pure * Idealism ’. 

Under the circumstances, the Colour, etc. which form the objects of 
the Oognition, and appear therein in the gross form,—is it one or many ? If 
one, is it composed of the components, or not so composed t In eitlior 
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of those two forms, it cannot bo one, as that would be incompatible witli 
PeroeptioQ.—(501>592) 

Question “ What is that' incompatibility (with Perception) ? ** 
Answer — 


TEXTS (593-594). 

Ir THB GROSS OBJECT WERE OF THIS NATURE OP OHC ONLY, THEN ON EVEN 

PART OF IT BEING COVERED BY THE UTTLB LEG OP A FLEA, ALL 
OP IT WOULD BECOME COVERED, WITHOUT ANY DISTINCTION ; 

—^AND ON ONE PART OF IT BEING REDDENED, ALL 
OP IT WOULD BECOME COLOURED RED.— Or, ON 
THE CONTRARY, THE PRESENCE OP INCOM¬ 
PATIBLE PROPBRTIBS WOULD INDICATE 

mitUiplicUt/. —(593-594) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the gross object were one, then the covering of ono part of it would 
moan the covering of all of it, and the colouring of ono part would mean 
tlie colouring of all; as, accordii^; to yowr view, tliere would be no difforonco 
between the covered and uncovered ports, or between the coloured and ttn- 
coloured parts. And yet it is not possible for any single object to be poss¬ 
essed of contradictory proporties,—as that would lead to absurdities. Thus 
the whole universe would become a single substance; and tlus would involve 
all the anomalies of simuUaneotts production oj things and the rest. As a 
matter of fact too, the covering of one part is not seen to lead to tho 
covering of all. Thus the said view is clearly inoompia.tibIe with perceived 
facts. 

It is incompatible with Inference also: For instance, ^at which is 
obsessed by contradictory properties cannot be one,—e.g. the Cow and the 
Buffalo;—the gross object is found to be obsessed by the contradictory 
properties of being perceived and not perceived, as being ‘ covered * and 
‘ not covered ’4ience there is found in it the contrary of the wider 
condition, [which makes one'ness impossible].—^The contingency of the whole 
universe becoming one would be an Inference tliat would annul the notion 
[of the said one-ness of the gross object].-^503'504) 

Uddyoiakara has argued os follows—" As there can be no diversity in 
any one thing, tiie term ‘ all ’ cannot be ri^tly applied to it; tlien how can 
there be the use of the term ‘ all on tlie basis whereof all (sorva) of it could 
be said to be covered ? ” 

This obj[ection is expounded in the following— 
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TEXT (595). 

“ Inasmuch as the object is of one uniform ohabactsr, to what 

WOULD THE USE OP THE TERM * SonXS * (‘ ALL ’) BE DUB 1 

Because that term denotes more than one 
INDIVIDUAL THING, WHILE THE Composite IS 
NOT OF THE NATURE OP MANY IN¬ 
DIVIDUALS.”— (595) 

COMMENTARY. 

•* As a matter of fact, the term ‘ all * denotes many —more than one— 
things; while the Oomposito is not many ; how then can the term * all * bo 
used in reference to it—in stich an assertion as ‘ all of it would become 
covered * ? ”—(695) 

This argnment is answered in the following— 


TEXTS (596-698). 

It is only SUCH things as are \VBLL known in THE WORLD,—SUCH AS 
Cloth, Body, Mountain and so forth,—^that have been mentioned 
BY YOU AS * Composites *;—^and as a matter of fact, all men 

MAKE USB OF SUCH EXPRESSIONS AS * THE CLOTH IS RED—ALL OP IT 

—WHOLE OF IT—^IN ITS TOTALITY—COMPLETELY *,—ENTIRBLY ON 
THE BASIS OF THEIR WHIM.—^ThUS THE USB OF VERBAL EXPRES¬ 
SIONS BEING DEPENDENT UPON THE tVHIM OP THE SPEAKER, 

WE ALSO MAKE USE OF THE EXPRESSION ‘ oU OF THE 
OBJECT WOULD BE REDDENED * ; BECAUSE THERE 
CAN BE NO CHECK UPON SPEAKERS.— (596-598) 

COMMENTARY. 

It is jxist the well-known things,—^liko the Cloth, tlie Body and sc forth, 
—that liave been put forward by you as ‘ compoeites ’; and in regard to all 
these things the use of such terms as ‘ ono * and ' all' is also well known ; 
e.g. people are found saying * all of this cloth has been coloured ’ and so 
forth.—Such being tbo whim of speakers,—when there is a desire to speak 
of the colouring of things like the cloth-piece which occupy a larger space, 
we also, on the basis of the ordinary notion, make use of the said expression, 
for the pxirpose of bringing out the incongruity involved in yo\ir view. 

Further, this criticism is applicable to yourself, who regard the gross 
object as one, —not to us ; because wo do not regard the gross object to be 
one.—(690-598) 

The following might be urged—“The said criticism cannot apply to 
us either, because (according to us) the application of the name ' Clotl)' to its 
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component yams is only indiroct, figwrative, baaed \ipon their being its 
cause; ao Mint the two of terms like ‘ all ’ would be nil right 

The answer to this is provided in the following— 

TEXT (599). 

Ip thb name be said to be fiourative (indiebct), then there should 

BE DIFFERENCE IN NUMBER. ThERE IS ALSO NO DIFFERENCE 
IN THB COGNITION, WHICH IS ADMITTED BY BOTH 
(THOUGH DIREOTLY AND INDIRECTLY).— (599) 

OOMilENTARY. 

If it is as you say, then there should be ‘ difference in number ’; i.e. 
in all cases, the Plural number should be used—‘ all ClUha are coloured ’; 
you do not consider it right to use the Singular number in regard to things 
that are tnany. 

It might be argued that—“ when the term ‘ Cloth * is used in regard to 
the component yarns, it is in accordance with tlie number of the compoaito 
object, which term ‘Cloth* therefore does not abandon the gender and 
number of whet is denoted by it 

But llus also caimot be right; this is what is shown in the second line— 
‘ Thirt tP also no diffcrencOy stc. sic.’ j if the applying of the name ‘ Cloth * 
is figurative (indirect), then the distinction between tlio cognition of what is 
dirsd and what is indirect would be only a halting one; because os a matter of 
fact, there is no difference. For instance, when the expression is used as * all 
of the cloth is coloured *, the idea tliat it produces is not that * what is 
coloured is not the Oloth, but the yams that ore its constituent cause ’. 

The porticlo ‘ cha ’ in the Text implies, the following argument:— 
You do not admit that the Cloth, being only one, is denoted by the term * all *; 
how then can the term ‘ all ’, without the term * Cloth be applied to the 
components, on tl)e basis of the Number of the Clotit ? 

Or, the second line may be explained as follows :—^The ‘ h}\ida ’, diversity, 
of the Cognition, is not present in wliat ore regarded as ‘direct’ and 
* indirect ’; i.e. different ooloxirs are not found in the yarns and the Cloth, 
in t he way in wliich they are fomid among Colour, Taste, and other things; 
and when the forms of the two are not found to be different, they cannot 
be regarded as direct and indirect, —(699) 

The following Text introduces the answer given by ShaAJcarasvdtnin - 

TEXT (600). 

** Inasmuch as Conjunction is not all*embracino in its character, 

THE OOLOUMSO CANNOT BELONG TO ALL THE ClOTH ; NOR 
IS THE WHOLE 30OUND TO BE COVERED.” —(600) 

COMMENTARY. 

Ho argues as follows:—" Tlie colour spoken of as Ijelonging to the 
Cloth is of tlie nature Conjunction (contact) with such colouring substances 
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as the rod dye, saffron and so forth; and Conjunction is a quaUty that is not 
aJUmbradng ; hence when one (part) is coloured, the whole does n^ 
coloured.—Similarly when one part of the body is covered by the Oioth. the 
whole body does not become oo\'ered.—(600) 

The following Text shows that this explanation is not right: 

TEXTS (601-002). 

When the Substance has no farts, what form would bb there 

THAT WOULD NOT BE EMBRACED (BY THE CoNJUNOTIOK) ? Tf SUCH AN 
(unembraced) form of the substance REMAINED THERB, 

THEN DIVERSITY BECOMES ESTABLISHED.—EXISTENCE IN 
SEVERAL PLACES IS NOT POSSIBLE FOR ANY 8INOLB 
OBJECT. Hence it becomes established that 
THINGS like the CLOTH ARB DIFFERENT 
IN FORM FROM THB ATOMS (COMPOSING 

them).— (601-602) 

CORfMENTABY. 

If the Cloth is a single substance, then in such an impartite substance, 
what is it that would not bo embraced by the Red Colour, by virtue of which 
the contact of the colour would bo not-pervaaive T If it is admitted that there 
is something left unpervaded by the colour, then that alone suffices to establish 
difference between the two parts,—os it would bo impossible for the mutually 
contradictory pervaded and unpervaded parts to belong to one and the same 
t.hing. Nor would it be possible to explain that one part—the one covered 
by the Colour,—is larger than the other; because the thing has no parte. Otlw- 
wise, 06 all such diverse things as Water, Animal, Elophant and the like 
would be equally one only, there would be no difference among them and 
hence there could bo no such differentiation os that between ‘ large» and 

* small *. , i 1 

" The difference would be due to tlie one being made up of a larger 

number of component ports than the other.” 

In that case, those ports themselves, appearing in larger or smaller 
numbers, may be the basis of the notions of ‘ gross ’ and ‘ subtle what 
ig the use of postulating a ‘composite* made up of oomponents, 

specially when these latter have not been found to be effective at all ? 

As a matter of fact, oven when there are large and small number of 
component ports in things, that cannot constitute a difference among the 
composites themselves, as these Utter ore impartite; so that there con be 
no basis for differentiation into * gross ’ and ‘ subtle If the difference 
were held to be based upon the larger and smaller number of components, 
that would only imply the admission of the components, as the notion of 

* gross ’ and * subtle ’ would be applicable to these alone; and that would 
meon that the Atom is tlie only entity; nothing opart from the Atom, either 
gross or subtle, being perceived at all. 
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Tlien ngaiu, wliat ia the meaning c/t the tweertion ilmt “ Conjimction is not 
alhporvasivo ” ?—If it means that it does not pervade over all (whole) of the 
substance,—then it cannot be right; bocauso it luxs been held that the term 
* all * cannot apply to tlie substance.—it means that Conjiuiction sub* 
.sists only in a port of its substratiun ”,—that also cannot be right; as there 
can bo no * part * of it.—It may be said that wltat is meant is that ” it subsists 
in a component making up tlio substance” if that be so, tlion, inosmuclt as 
what lias been coloured ore only the components (where alone the contact 
of the Dye subsists), the colour of the composite would not bo red at all; 
so that what should be perceived sltould bo coloured and not'Colourtd, at one 
and the same time.—^Further, what is called * the component making up the 
substance —if that is of the same form as the oomposito itself,—thon the 
Conjunction that would subsist there would also subsist only in a port of tliat 
component (as Conjunction is non-pervanve, ex hypoUiesi) ; so that the objec* 
tion would be equally applicable to tins also.^If, on the other liand, the 
component be held to be of the form of the Atom, then, inasmuch as Atoms 
are boyond the reach of the senses, the Oonjunction subsisting therein would 
also be beyond tho roach of the senses; so tliat there could be no porception 
of the Bod colour at alL 

The Opix>nent might argue thus :—” Pervaeion is tho name given to tliat 
cluiracter whereby the shape of the finger is perceived only on the perception 
of tlie whole fingor; henco when Conjunction is said to be nol-perveuive, 
what is meant is that in its cose it is not that it is perceived only on the 
perception of its substratum 

This is not right. As a matter of fact. Conjunction is never perceived 
while its substratum is not perceived ; o.g. tho Conjunction between the Jar 
and tlie Ghost (which is not perceived becaiise the Ghost is not seen). Thus 
then, under this explanation, the colour also would not be perceived; it 
should be regarded to bo perceptible only wlieu its substrattun is perceived ; 
and lienoe that also w'ould be pervasive in charact^. 

Says the Opponent:—” Even when tlie substance inliering (subsisting) 
in the other un-coJoured components is perceived, there is no perception of 
the coloxu*, which consists in Conjunction; hence even wlien its substratum 
(in the form of tho substance) is pwcoived, the Oonjunction is not perceived 
[and this is what makes it non-pervasive in character] 

This is not right. In tliis way, tliere being only ouo substance inhering 
in components some of which are coloured and some un*cofour6d,—even 
though a component might be coloured, tlie Coloiu- would be not-perceived 
(in the Thing) through that perception of colour; because oven Uiough the 
substratum would be perceptible, tho colour would be imperooptiblo. Nor is 
there any other way of perceiving the Conjimction, except the perception of 
its substratum. 

From all this it follows tliat there is no ‘ object' which is of one form. 
Even when of various forms,-~^n the strength of being itself,—tho difference 
can lie only in tho form of the aggregation of Atoms ; specially as the number 
of possible components can never be one. 

Thus it is proved that the Jar an d such things exist only in the form of 
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At<wn9 ; and hence tbe Blue and the rest form the shape of the Atoms ; there 
being no other ‘ single object ’ possible.—(601*602) 

It has been argued above (under Text 562) that “ there could be no such 
word oa Atom *\ 

The following Text supplies the answer to this :— 

TEXT (603). 

It is only people who have not understood the real nature of 

THINOS THAT CONCEIVE OP * ONE mosS ' ; AND IT IS ON THE BASIS 
OP THIS ASSUMPTION THAT THE TERM ‘ ATOM ’ IS 

USED.— (603) 

COlVfMENTARY. 

* It is on the basis, etc,, etc.' —i.e. these people are dependent upon the 
slight thread of the said assumption.—(603) 

Another answer is supplied in the following— 

TEXT (604). 

Or, the name * Atom *, as applied to ^VHAT has been described, 

MAY BE TAKEN AS BASELESS, DEPENDENT UPON MERE CV>NVBN' 

TION ; JUST AS THE NAME ‘ LORD * IS APPLIED TO 
ONE WHO HAS NO PROPERTY AT ALL.— (604) 

COJfMBNTARY. 

* Aa applied, etc. etc.*, —i.e. to what is inxpartito, and has no resistance. 
Just as oven the poor man is praised ns ' the Lord *, whore the name ' lord ’ 
is applied without any basis, on the strength of mere convention or custom,— 
80 also is tbe lue of the name * Atom So that there is no incongruity at 
all.—(604) 

It has thus been established in a general way that there can be no single 
gross substance, either made up, or not made up, of component parts. Tlie 
Author now proceeds to point out the woak points in the notion of that 
of which the composite is held to be made up 

TEXTS (605-606). 

(A) Such things as the Yarns and the Hand and other Limbs 

CANNOT BE PERMEATED BY ANY SINGLE ‘ CJOMPOSITB *,— BBCAU.SB 
THEY ARE MORE THAN ONE,—LIKB SUCH WELL-KNOWN 

THINGS AS Straw, Hut and Jar.— 
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Or (B) —The substance in question cannot subsist in several 

COMPONENTS,—BECAUSE IT IS ONE,—^UKE THE AtOM.—^AND (C) 
IftfPOSSlBILlTy OP SUBSLSTBNOE WOULD BE THE PROOF 
annulling THE OTHER PARTY’S PROPOSITION. 

~<605-606) 

OOMMENTAEY. 

Tho argiimenis are to be formulated aa follows:— 

(A) That which is diverse cannot be permeated by a single substance,— 
e.g. tho Jar, the Hut and many otiier things which are many are not per* 
meated by any single substance;—the oomponenU in question, such as 
tlie yarns, the Hand and other Limbs of the body and so forth, are diverse ;— 
hence there is foiuxd in these a character which is contrary to tho larger toran 
of tho Opponent’s proposition {i.o. to the components being permeated by 
the single composite). 

Or, (B) What is one must subsist in a single substance,—^Uke the single 
Atom ;-*-<and tiu> substance called ‘ composite * is one *,—hence there is 
found a character incompatible with tho larger predicate of the Opponent’s 
proposition.—This is an argument in the form of a rtAudio ad ahsurdwn. 

(0) In support of both tlte above aiguments, tlie author adduces a 
proof annulling the contrary of the Buddhist’s conclusion—‘ ImpwibUxty 0 / 
subsiatence, etc. etc. —t.o. the foot that ^ subsistence of the composite in 
the components cannot be explained on the basis of any means of Right 
Cognition sorves to annul the conclusion (of the other party).—(605*606) 

Question .*—“ Why should there be this vnpoasibility ? ” 

Anstoer — 

TEXTS (607*008). 

[It the Composite subsisted in the Components] it could subsist 
IN ONE Compenent, either exactly in the form in which it 
SUBSISTS IK ANOTHER Componerd, OR IK SOME other form. 

No THIRD WAY IS POSSIBLE.—It IS NOT PO.SSIBLE FOR 
IT TO SUBSIST IN ONE EXACTLY IN THE FORM IN 
WHICH IT SUBSISTS IN ANOTHER ; BECAUSE IT 
IS ALREADY EMBRACED WITHIN ITS FOLD 
BY THE LATTER. IP IT WERE NOT 
SO, THEN IT WOULD NOT BE SUB¬ 
SISTING IN THAT EITHER.— 

(607*608) 

COMMENTARY. 

When the one Composite which ia embraced—suhaista—in one of its 
-components—in one form,—is it in the some form that it subsists in another 
of its components ? Or in some other form ?—^There are only these two 
alternatives possible; in fact in any case, there can be no other alternative 
than the thing being one or the other.—^The former alternative cannot be 
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accepted ; as it is entirely embraced within the folds of the first component,— 
how can it have any opport\mity of subsisting in the other component at 
the same time ? Otherwise, if it subsisted at the same time m the other 
component also, then it could not have subsisted in the first component m 
its entirety. It can have no other form in which it could subsist m the 
other component also; because in that case, it could not be regarded as 
• one *.—(607-608) 

The following Ttxt formulates the argument 

TEXT 

JesT AS THE Baby dobs not occctpy the lap of a second nurse.— 

so A SUBSTANCE EMBRACED IN ONE COULD NOT SUBSIST IN 
ANOTHER (COMPONENT). —(609) 

COMMENTARY. 

The argument may be formulated as follows :-When a thing is embraced 
by one thing, it cannot subsist in another thing at the same time|—e.g. 
when a baby is occupying the lap of one nurse, it cannot occupy the lap 
of another nursethe substance (composite) is embraced by one compo. 
nentand thus tliero is perceived a character which is contrary to your 

conclusion. « « ^ 

• Tht «mW mX <» «"<)(*«• ’; -this states th« first con- 

elusion of the argument.—(609) 

The Author next states the argument in support of the contrary of the 
Opponent’s conclusion, which is thus annulled by it: 


TEXTS (610-611). 

If the CoMPOsrrB essentially belated to one component subsisted 

IN SOME OTHER COMPONENT OCCUPYING A PLACE OTHER THAN THAT 
OP THE SAID COMPONENT,-^THEN IT WOULD MEAN THAT THB TWO 
COMPONENTS OCCUPY THB SAME PLACE AND ABE ESSENTIALLY 
ONE AND THE SAME, BECAUSE THEY ARB NOT DIFFERENTIATED.— 

If, on the OTHER HAND, THE COMPOSITE SUBSISTED IN THE 
OTHER COMPONENT IN ANOTHER FORM,—THEN AS OCCUPYING 
TWO PLACES, THE COMPOSITE COULD NOT BE OTie; 
SPECIALLY AS DIFFBEENCE IN FORM (AND OHARACTBE) 

MOST OONSTITUTK DIFFERENCE IN THE THING 

ITSELF.— (610-611) 

COJIMENTARV. 

If the composite substance, which has its form and character connected 
with one Component, subaUted in another Component wliich occupies anotlier 
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point in spiico,—tJioii tl»e coraponontd in question would liav© to be regarded 
as oocxipjing the same point in space; wliich would mean that they are 
essentially one and the same, being of tlie same nature. 

” ^Vhy 80 ? ” 

i^ccotWHS Uiey are not differenliatod .-^because tliey exist without being 
diHorentiated from one another.—Othei^sise,—if they existed in their 
difTorentiatod forms,—they could not occupy the same point in space. 

If the second alternative is accepted,—i.e. the Composite subsists in the 
second component in a different form,—then it means that one thing subsists 
in several components,—whicli would bo inadmissible ; becaiise, as a matter 
of fact, wlien one tiring differs from another in its nature, it must bt. different 
from tliis latter; ns difference in things is always of the nature of difference 
in their character (and form).—(610*611) 


Vddyotahsra Iras argued as follows:—“AU that the assertion ‘The 
Composite subsists in the components ’ does is to mention two objects, one 
of which is the subetratum (container) and another the subsisUni (the con- 
toinod), which means that the latter becomes tho this * sxibsis. 

tenee* being of tlxe nature of tli© contact called ‘Inherence’*’.— 
[Nydyav&rtika, 2. 1. 32, page 217, Line 4, etc.). 

The answer to this is provided in tlie following 


TEXT (612). 

Ip it be held that the subsistence of the Cojiposite in the Com¬ 
ponents IS OF THE NATURE OP ‘ INHERENCE ’,-ypHKN THE 
S,VMB CONSIDERATIONS AS ABOVE FOLLOW THAT IDEA 
ALSO WITH EQUAL POROE.—(612) 

COMMENT ABY. 

Even in regard to tiiis form of eubsleUnce, the considerations just iu‘ge<l 
are api>]icable,—such ns ‘ does it subsist in another component in tho same 
form and character as in one component, or in some other form ? ’; they 
follow this idea also as if in ferocity, in anger—not tolerating the criticismH 
emanating from tlie poor intelligence of the other party._(612) 


Hitherto tlie subsistence of the Composite has been discarded without 
recourse to the alternatives of its subsisting in whole or in part.—Now the 
author proceeds to show the way of discarding the same by recourse to the 
said alternatives,—in the manner indicated by actual experience 
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TEXT (613). 

Ok again, ip it (the CJompositb) subsists (in the Component) in ns 

ENTIRETY,—THEN n BECOMES UABLB TO BEING REGARDED AS 

many \ as fob its subsistence in jwrt, that is not 
what is held (by the other party) ; and 
THE Composite would (in that case) 
not be <m< ; and n would not 
subsist ANY^VnKRE AT 
ALL. —(613) 

COMMENTARY. 

When tJie substouce (Compoeite) KiibsUtA in its components,—does it 
subsist in each one of tliem in iU erUirety 1 or in part ? 

If in iU oTiitreit/, tlien the entire fonn of the CompcMite should he os 
many os tliero aro components. Unless it had Um same form in oocli com¬ 
ponent, it could not be present in each component in Us entirely ; hh tliero 
can bo no subsistence except in a form that Is fully recognised. Such being 
the COSO, if the Composite subsisted in each component siraultanoously in 
its entire form, tlion it would liavo to be regarded ns many, serferal; just like 
the Lotuses blooming in several ponds. 

If the other view be held, that it is in pari that the Composite subsists 
in oaolk component, then there would be an infinity of such * parts ’ of the 
Composite. For instance, those of its parts in which this Composite subsists 
in eaoli of its components would tliemsolvos bo its ‘ partsin which also 
tlie Composite would subsist in part; and so on and on ad infinitum. 

It might be argued that—“Those of its parts through which the Oom- 
posito subsists in the Components are all its own forms, and not different 
tilings ; as apart from the Composite itself, there can be no parts of its own. 
Hence there can be no such infinite regress.*’ 

The answer to this is as follows:—* Ths ComposUs would not be one (in 
that case) *i.e. if such were the case, then, the Composite would not be 
one only; as it is only a conglomeration of Uie components—(and thrae 
latter are many); and imder the circumstances, the thing (mcm) may be 
regarded as consisting only of such of his limbs. Hand and the rest, as 
aro actually seen ; what use then would there be of assuming any others T 

The Author points out another defect in the Opponent’s theory:— 
* And it would not subsist anywhere at aB*; the term * vfUah sydt', ' would 
subsist *, has to be supplied. What is meant is as follows :—^If each of the 
Composites present in each of the components had occupied the same point 
in space, then alone could the Composite be subsistent in the Component; 
as a matter of fact, however, each of the Composites does not occupy the 
same point in space; because if they did subsist in each of the Components, 
then they could not occupy the same point in space ; specially as there is no 
other * Composite * of ths same form. How then could it be said to be 
subsistent in the Components ?—(613) 

In the following Texts, the author sets forth the answer inado by 
ShaAkarasvamin :— 
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TEXTS (61^618). 

WUBNBVKB A REASON IS ADDUCED,—EITHER DIRECTLY OR IN THE 

POEM OF A Redticiio ad Absurdum ,—it becomes truly applicable only 

WHEN IT IS ITSELF APPREHENDED ;—NOT OTHERVnfSE.— As A lilATTBR OP 
PACT, SUBSISTENCE EITHER in wIioU OR m part HAS NEVER BEEN PER- 

CBIVED (by you, Buddhists),—on the basis op the impossibility 

OP WHICH IN THE SUBSTANCE, THE SUBSTANCE COULD BB HELD TO 
BE NON-EXISTENT, OR SOMETHING ELSE.—^IP, ON THE OTHER HAND, 
SUCH SUBSISTENCE HAS BEEN PERCEIVED BY YOU ANYWHERE, THEN IT 
CANNOT BB DENIED IN THE CASE OP THE SUBSTANCE AND SUCH THINGS.— 
Ip the SAID SUBSISTENCE HAS NOT BEEN PSRCEXVED, THEN THE QUES¬ 
TION DOES NOT ARISE REGARDING THE DISTINCTION ; ALL THAT COULD 
BB ASSERTED WOULD BB TH.VT * THE SUBSISTENCE IS NOT THERE AND 
THIS WOULD NOT BB RIGHT ; AS IT IS SOMBTHINO DIRBOTLY PERCEIVED ; 
AS IS CLEAR IN SUCK NOTIONS AS * THIS SUJbsUtS HERE Ip IT BE HELD 
THAT ‘ THE PACT OP THIS BEING DIRECT PERCEPTION IS NOT ADMITTED *, 
THEN SOME ANNULLING REASONINQ SHOULD BE PUT POBWARD. OTHER- 
WISE, EVEN SUCH COGNITIONS AS THOSE OP COLOUR AND SUCH TBINQ.S MIGHT 
CEASE TO BB OP THE NATURE OP * PERCEPTION — (614-618) 

COMMENTARY. 

ShaAharaavdmin argues as follows :—“ Whenever a Reason is adduced,— 
either directly or in the form of a Eeditctio ad a6«urdum,—it becomes applic¬ 
able only when it is itself perceived; otherwise it would be open to ^e charge 
of being ‘ unproven —As a matter of fact, you have not anywhere per¬ 
ceived the 8itb9istence of anything either in its ontirety or in part;—Whence 
on the basis of the absence of such subsistence, it does not behove you to 
regard the (composite) substance as non-existent. Or—if it were possible— 
then there wwld beaom^hingelse —Component and Composite. 

If such subsistence has been perceived by you anywhere, then it could 
be the some in the case of the Substance, etc. also, which, therefore, cannot be 
denied.—^If, however, the said subsistonoe has not been perceived, then there 
does not arise any question regarding the distinctum —as to whether tlio 
subsistence is in entirety or »n part ; because it is only when the object itself 
lias been admitted that anything can be denied in regard to it. When however 
the object itself is not admitted, then it is better to deny the object itself,— 
so that tlio assertion should be in the form that * there is no subsistence *,— 
and not the denial of any particular character in regard to it. But such an 
assertion—as that ‘ there is no subsistence at all *—-would not be proper; 
because tl» subsist^ce of the Composite in the components is vouched for 
by direct Perception. 

Question :—^What is that Perception ? 

“ Answer :—^It is in the form * This subsi^ here *4.e. the Perception 
is in the form —* This—Cloth—subsists in the yams 

** It might be argued that this notion cannot be regarded as Perception. 
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“ In that case, it behoves you to put forward some reasoningin annuhneut 
of the said notion; whereby its perceptional character could bo rejected. If, 
even in the absence of such annulling Reason, the notion be not accepted 
as * Perception *, then, your cognition of oven such things ns colour and the 
like would not be Perception { as there can be no difference between the two 

Tho Author answers the above in the following— 

TEXT (619). 

That * the subswtbrob is not there ’ has already bbbk established 

ABOVE, IN A OEKBRAL WAY. As FOR THE NOTION THAT 
* IT SUBSISTS HEREIN THERE IS NO SUCK COGNITION 
AT ALL ; AS THIS EXACT FORH DOBS NOT APPBAR 
IN ANY COGNITION.—(019) 

COMMENTARY. 

Under Text 607—the subsistence of one thing in several things h as 
already been rejected above in a general way. 

As regards the aasertion that “ the notion that tAie eubsiets herein is 
vouched for by Perception **,—this also is something out of the common ; 
because, as a matter of fact, among people, no such notion as ‘ the Oow 
subsists in this Horn *, or that * the Cloth subsists in the yams ever 
appears even in men’s imagination; the notion that appears is that ' the 
Horn is in the Oow *, * the yams are in the Cloth—Nor in any Perception 
does the Cloth ever appear as something different from the yams ; and 
the two were distinguished, there ooold be no such notion as that * this 
subsists in that *. For instance, imtil discriminatiDg persons liave actually 
perceived the water as something distinct from the Pond, they do not have 
any such notion as * there is Water in the Pond *.—(619) 

It has been argued (under Text 616 above) that '* subsistenoe either in 
entirety or in part lias not been perceived by you, etc, etc. **—This is answered 
in the following— 

TEXTS (620-621). 

What is ubant by (the question containing) the terms * in bnterbty * 

AND * IN PART * IS—^DOBS THE SUBSTANCE SUBSIST AS AN 
IMPARTITE WHOLE,—^IN THE WAY IN WHICH THE BlLVA- 
FBUTT LIES IN A DISH ? OB DOBS IT SUBSIST IN SOME 
OTHER WAY—AS A CERTAIN PERSON, ChaUra, DOSS 
WHEN LYING DOWN ON SEVERAL SEATS ? 

-(620-621) 

COMMENTARY. 

What is meant by the term * in entirety * is—whether the substance 
subsista in all its Components in its impartite form ,—m is found in the case 
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of tho PiVMi'fniit lying in a dkh ? or in sotne other way ?—in the way, for 
instance, in which a person like ClutUra lies down upon more than ono couch. 
This is wliat is meant by snlMistenoe * in part *. 

Tliis is only by tlie way. 

Udilyolakam has argued os follows [in Nyuyav&riika on 2. 1. 32, page 216, 
Bib. Ind.):—“ Inasmuch os tlie terms entire and a part cannot be applied 
to ono and tiie same Oomposite, the question raised—as to whether it subsists 
in its entirety or in part —^is an improper one ; as a matter of fact, tlu) term 
‘ entire ’ stands for aUt excepting nothing, while the term ' a part ’ stands for 
one among eeveral; os such, those two terms cannot be rightly applied to 
any one Oomposite **. 

This argument becomes rejected by what has been said in the Text. 
As a matter of fact, in common parlance, the terms toftofe and in part are 
found to be applied to such things as the Fool and the like, in such expressions 
os ' Does the whole foot lie in the pond, or only in part i *—Nor can it be 
right to say that such use is figurative; because it is never found to fail 
or falter; as bos been pointed out before.—(620>621) 

So far tike four kinds of Substance, ending with Air [i.o. North, Water, 
]<lre and Air] have been discarded;—the Substance called ' Soul ’ has already 
been discarded in tlie clmpter on * Soul *tho Author next proceeds to 
deny the remaining foxir kinds of iS'u&sfance—viz.:— dkusha, Time, Space 
and Mind; [and to tlkat ond, sets forth tho arguments whereby Uie other 
party seeks to establish their existence]:— 


TEXT (622). 

Sounds must subsist in something, — because of their perishabUUy 

AND SUCH OTHER OHARAOTBRS ; LIKE THE JaR, THE LaMP- 
FLAMB AND SUOH THINGS —^AND THIS SOMETHING 

MUST BE Akdsha ”.—(622) 

OOJIMENTARY. 

The existence of the substance called * AkSsJta * is sought to be proved 
by the other party in tho following manner 

There must be a Substance named Akdsha, permanent, ono and 
all-pervasive, having sound for its indicativo ; sound is its indicative in the 
sense that it is its q\iality.—^This argument may bo formulated os follows:— 
Those things that are equipped with qualities like perishabiliiy and pro- 
ducibUity, must subsist in something else;—and the ' substratum * of sound 
can only be Akdsha, as that alone has the requisite c^caoity. Because, 
the said sound cannot be the quality of tlie four substances,—lilarth. Water, 
Fire and Air,—(a) because, while being perceptible, it is not preceded by 
any quality in its Cause,—(6) because it does not last as long as Substance 
lasts,—and (c) because it is perceived in a place other than its substratum;— 
and the qualities of all tangible things liave been found to be otherwise 
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tlian all this.—^The qxialification ‘ wlule being perceptible * has been added 
with a \'iew to those qualities in the Atom which are produced by Firo- 
contaot.—Nor can Sound be a quality of the Soul ;—(a) because it is percep¬ 
tible by an external sense-organ,—(6) becauseit is perceptible by other Souls,— 
(c) because it is perceived as distinct from the * I-notaon ’; while all qualities 
of the Soul, such as pleasure and the rest are otherwise thou all this.— 
Sound cannot be a quality of Space, Time and AUud,—because it is appre¬ 
hended by the Auditory Orgaii.—^Thus, by elimination, Soimd can be the 
quality of Akd^ha, of wliich, tlierofore, it becomes the indicative .—^This 
Ak&ehOy having Sound as its only common Indicative, and having no other 
specific indicatives, must be one end as having its qualities perceptible 
everywhere, it must be all-pervading ;—and having a quality, and itself 
not subsisting in auytliiug else, it roust be a substance ;—and as it is not created 
(by any one), it must be permanent.^' 

Such is tlie process of reasoning put forward by the otlier party (in 
proof of Akdslia as a Substance). 

The following Texte sets forth his roasonings in support of Time being a 
Svbektnce :— 


TEXTS (623-624). 

“ The notion op Priority^ PoHeriority and so forth must have for 
ITS basis something other than mobile substances lihz 
THE Sun,—^like the notion of the Jar and such thinos, 

—because it is entirely different in character 
FROM the notion OF writikles, grey hairs, emaci¬ 
ation AND 80 FORTH ;—^AND IT IS THIS 
BASIS, CAUSE, WHICH IS HELD TO 

BE ‘ Time *.”-(623-624) 

COMMENT ABY. 

“ The term * mobile subeitaucos * should be taken as standing for 
* wrinkles etc. 

“ Such notion as—* Prior applied to the Father ;—‘ Posterior *, to the 
Son:—* simultaneous *, * for a long time * soon * is being done * was 
done ' wUl &e done *, and so forth—all this notion of Priority and Posteriority, 
etc. must be based upon (due to) some substance other than the Sun and other 
mobile substances ;—^because they are different in character from the notion 
of ‘ wrinkles * grey hairs ’ and so forth,—like the notion of the Jar and such 
things:—and tliat which is the basis of the said notions must be Time, as that 
alone has the requisite capacity. For instance, the said notion of * Priority * 
and * Posteriority * cannot be due to Space,—^because when the old man is 
standing in space at the back of the younger man, he is said to bo * posterior '; 
and similarly when the Son is standing in space in front of the Father, he 
is said to be * prior —^Nor can the said notion be due to wrinkles, grey 
hairs and such causes; because it is entirely difierent from the notion of 
tlioae.—Nor can it be due to any Action (Movement),—^because it is different 
23 
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in charactar from that also.—To this ond is tho SCira (of the Vaiahi^keu) — 
' Such notions as Prior, Poeterior, Simultancoiis, for Long Time, and Soon 
are the indicatives of Time *. 

The character of being permaneni, one and so forth has to be tinder* 
stood in regard to Time in the same way as in regard to Akaeha*' —(G23-624) 

The following Texts set forth tho arguments (of tho Opponent) in support 
of ‘ Space * as a Substance:— 

TEXT (625). 

** Similarly Space is inferred from such notions as ‘ fore * and 

* AFT ’."—(625) 

COMMENTARY. 

Taking ono corporeal substance as the starting point, there are, in regard 
to other corporeal substances, the ten notions as—* this is to the Bast—to 
the South—to the West—to the North—to the South*East—to the South* 
West—to the North-West—to tl>e Nortli-East,—above—bolow—of tliat ’; 
and tliat upon which those arc based is Space, Says tlie Sutra :—‘ That to 
which the notion that this is from that is due is the indicative of Spaco * 
because these are peculiar notions,—and peculiar notions cannot appeex in a 
haphazard manner;—nor aro they dependent upon the corx>oreal substances 
themselves; as such mutual interdependence would nullify both; hence, 
there being no other cause for them, these are regarded as indicatives of 
■Space.—Of this Space, tho qualities of one-ness, all-pervasiveness emd other 
qualities are to be understood to bo like those of Time, —Though Space is 
one only, it comes to be regarded as diverse by reason of the diversity of its 
effects.—^The argument may be formulated as follows:—^The notions of 
* fore' and * aft ’ and the like must be based upon a Substance other than 
the corporeal substances,—because they are difierent from the notions 
arising from these,—^like the notions of pleasure, etc.—(625) 

The indicative of Afind is next stated:— 

TEXTS (625-626). 

**Th£ Mind has been held to be inferred from the successive 

APPEARANCE OF COGNITIONS ; \VHICH REQUIRES A CAUSE DIFFERENT 

FROM THE Eye and other sense-organs. As a matter of 
PACT, THE COGNITIONS OF COLOUR AND SUCH THINOS 
APPEAR SUCCESSIVELY,—^LIKB THE (ilHARlOT AND SUCH 

THINQS.”—(625-626) 

OOMMEOTARY. 

Even when the contact between the object and several sense-organs is 
present at the same time, the cognitions are found to appeeu' one after the 
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other; which shows that there is some other cause,—distinct from the object 
and the sense-organ,—the presence and absence of which leads to the appear¬ 
ance and non-appearance (resiwctively) of the cognition. Thus from this 
appearance of cognitions, in succession, the inference of Mind is got at. 
To this effect we have the iSfiiro—* The fact that cognitions do not appear 
simultaneously indicates the Mind The argument may be formulated 
thus:—^The Cognition of colour and such tilings is dependent upon a cause 
other t.hflw the Eye and the other organs,—^because it appears in succession, 
like the Chariot and such things.—(625-626) 

With the following Text proceeds the refutation of the arguments (ux^ged 
above, in favour of the existence of AkdsJia, Time, Space, and Mind os distinct 
Substances):— 

TEXT (627). 

Inasmuch as Sound is already aocbpteu as having its cause in 

THE ‘ GREAT ELEMENTS ’ THAT HAVE BEEN ACKNOWLEDGED (OR 
NOT-AOKNOWLBDOED),—IT IS ALREADY ADMITTED THAT 

Sounds subsist in those elements. So that 
THE FIRST Reason pot forward (for 

THE EXISTENCE OP Akdsha) CANNOT 
prove (WHAT IT IS MEANT TO 

prove).— (627) 


COMMENTARY. 

If it is only the fact of Sounds being subsistent in a general way in 
thing that is sought to be proved,—then the Reason is superfluous (proving 
what is already admitted). Because, as a matter of fact. Sounds are already 
admitted as having their cause in the Great Elements that liave been acknow¬ 
ledged (by all parties) and those that have not been so oclcnowledged ;—and 
Sounds aro oertainly subsistent in those elements which are their cause 
(soviroe); because effects are always subsistent in their cause, having their 
appearance (production) inseparably connected with the Cause. The 
‘ acknowledged * elements ore the ChiUa (Idea) and the Chaiiya (the Ideal), 
which are accepted (by Buddhists also).—The term *ddi* includes the 
causality of such elements as are not acknottdedged (i.e. Earth etc., which 
thou^ not-acknowUdged by the Buddhist, are accepted by the other party). 

‘ Tifu * —i.e. in those elements. 

‘ Iti ’—^i.e. therefore. 

* The first Beason \ —i.e. the one put forward under Text 622 ;—it 
cannot prove what it is desired to prove; that is, because it is open to the 
objection of being * superfluous *.—(627) 

If, on the other hand, what is meant to be proved is that Sounds cure 
subsistent in a particular manner, —that is, subsistent in a substance which 
is one, incorporeal, external and oZf-jjeruodtng',—then there can bo no corrobom- 
(ive Instance possessing the character meant to be proved; and to that 
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extent, the Roason \>oconw>i ‘ iacouchiHivo —^Thw is what i« shown in the 
following— 

TEXT (628). 

The subsistence of Sounds in which is <me, ALL-peroading 

AND denial ,—cannot be proved (by the reason adduced),_ 

BECAUSE IT IS DEVOID OP ‘ POSITIVE CONCOMITANCE ' ;_ 

AND ALSO BECAUSE THERE WOULD BE filfSCnCe of 

succession and so forth ; as also 
universal contact .—(628) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ 2/a-l^om ’—goes with tlie preceding line. 

That tlie Opponent’s couohiston is contrary to Inference is shown in 
tlie Text by the words ‘ aftd also because, etc. ’; i.o. what has been said in tlie 
foregoing sentence to the effect that * tlie subsistence of sounds is not proved *, 
is 80 also because of tlie following reason :—^If the Sounds wore subsistent in 
the eternal, one substance, Akdsha ,—then like the several Sounds produced at 
the some time, oven Soiuids i^roducod at oilier times woiUd be there dt the 
same time in question,—as tlieir cause would bo present there always in its 
perfect condition, and also because they would all be subsisting in the same 
substratum ;—and it lias already been explained that what is et«ma] cannot 
bo dependent upon anything else ; nor woxild it be right to regard that as * sub* 
sistent ’ which is of no use. So that the appearance of all Soxmds would 
oeaso to be successive. 

The phrase ‘ and so forth ’ includes the anomaly of all Sotmds being 
heard by all persons. Because the Auditory Organ consists of IkOsha, and 
Akdsha is one only,—all Sounds would reach the organ of all men and hence 
become lieard ; and on accoimt of the impewtite nature of Akasiia, any such 
restriction would be impossible as that ‘ tins is my own Auditory Organ and 
that is of another person 

The following argument might bo urged;—“ When the tympanum of 
one has been affected by his Destiny, then that portion of the Akdsita alone 
which is circumscribed by that tympanum forms the Auditory Organ 
of that person ; that is why Sound is not perceived tlirough other openings,— 
such os the mouUi, the nostrils and tlie like. And when that same Tympanum 
is hurt, there is deafness 

This cannot be right; because Akaslut being impartite, any such parrition 
of it would be impossible. Nor can imaginary component parte bring 
about, through mere imagination, any effective action which can be done 
only by real positive entities; merely imagining Waier to be Fire does not 
make the former to burn or flare up. 

It might be said that—what is meant by Ahdsha having a part is that 
contact with it is not pervasive 

This also bos boon already answered. 

Then again, under the theory in question, the Jar, the Tympanum and all 
such things, as being in contact with one and the same Akdsha, would come 
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to occupy the samo point in space; because when one thing oomee into 
contact with AldUJia in one form, tl»e other tiling also comes into contact 
with it in the same form; so that other Jars and other things also would 
appeex at the same place; because tliese would bo in contact with Ak&^ia 
which is in contact with the former thing ;—^just like the Jar already existing 
tliere. In this way, all Sounds also would appear at one and tho same 
place i and tViia would be contrary to the generally accepted notion regarding 
Sounds appearing for off or close by. 

These are the diOiculties that appear against the Opponent's theory. 

—( 628 ) 

As regard-s the argfumonts put forward for proving tlie existence of 
T-ime and Space ,—tliese also are generally oijen to tlio chaige of being 
‘ superfluous ’; and p€u*ticxilarly, the Reason is devoid of the necessary oon- 
comitanoe,—and tl»e conclusion is annulled by Inference.—This is what is 
shown in tho following— 


TEXTS (629-630) 

The notions of ‘ Priorecy and Posteriority * (and of * fore and 

APT ’) ARB BASED UPON A CONCEPTION ARISING OUT OP PARTI¬ 
CULAR CONVENTIONS ; THEY ARB NOT DUB TO ‘ TmE NOR 

TO ‘Space*. Inasmuch as these abb impartite, 

ONE, * PRIORITY ‘ POSTERIORITY ’ AND THE 
LIKE ARB NOT POSSIBLE IN THEM. IP THE 
NOTIONS BE SAID TO BE BASED UPON THE 
THINGS RELATED TO THEM, THEN 
THEY THEMSELVES BECOME 

USELESS.— (629-630) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Particular Oonventians —i.e. the understanding that the epithets ‘ prior * 
and ‘ posterior ’ are to be applied to things produced before €«id after, and so 
forth conception that arises out of such conventions,—is the basis of 
the notions in question. Thus it is that there is no mutual interdependence ; 
08 the notion is based entirely upon a particular convention. Thus then, 
if the other piirty has set out to prove only that the said notions have a eauae, 
—then it is superfluous (as it is admitted by all parties). 

If however ho intends to prove that a particular Substance is that cause, 
then (1) there is annulment by Inference, (2) absence of concomitance, 
as before ; and (3) the Reason is ‘ contradictory *, as it proves what is con¬ 
trary to the desired conclusion this is what is meant by tlie words of the 
Text—' Inaemuch as Oxeae are impartite 

‘ Related to them *, —i.e. to Space and Time. 

As a matter of fact, what is desired to be proved is tliat the notion of 
* Priority and Posteriority ’ and so forth is based upon the impartite and 
single substances. Time and Space;—this is not proved (by tlie Reason 
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addxiced). Because a thing becomee the * object ’ (of cognition) wl\en it 
produces a cognition exactly of the same form as itself; in the case of an 
importite substance* there cannot bo any differentiation between fore 
and * eft to which the notion of ‘ fore ’ and ‘ aft ’ could be due; tlius by 
proving the contorary of what is desired to be proved, the Reason becomes 
‘ Contradictory 

* If the notUme be said to l>e based^ etc. etc. * ;—^Tlus anticipates tlio answer 
of the Opponent. It might be argued (by tlw Opponent) that—" Such 
external and internal things os the Lamp and the Body and the like are related 
to Space and Time,—^there is ‘ priority aitd posteriority ’ among these,—and 
it is this * priority and posteriority ’ of their relatives that is attributed to 
Space and Time,—hence the Reason is not Contradictory 

The answer to this is as follows:—‘ Then then themsdvea heewne waeZese *.— 
Under the said assumption. Space and Time themselves w'ould be useless; 
as what is meant to be brought about by them will have been brought aboiit 
by the things related to them. For instai>ce. Time U held to bo the cause 
of such notions as those of the various divisions of priority and po^enoriiy 
as arc denoted by the terms * Lava*, * *, *Kald', 

' MvJi&rta', * AhorOIra*, * ArdJuttndsa* and so forth (tlie various divisions 
of Time)and Space is hold to be the caiise of tl»o notions of ‘ East ’, * North ’ 
and so fortli;—and os a matter of fact, all tliis diversity does not belong to 
Space end Time ; it is present in the divisions themselves; so that the 
assuming of Time and Space is entirely useless.—(629-630) 

As regards the argument adduced for proving the existence of JIfind,— 
if the mere fact of certain notions having a cause in general is meant to be 
proved, then it is superfluous.—^This is what is shown in the following— 


TEXTS (631-632). 

Mind AS DISTINCT PROM THE EyB, ETC. IS ADMITTED BY US ALSO ; THAT 
Idea being regarded as ‘ Mind ’ which appears immedi- 

ATBLY APTER THE SIX (COGNITIONS).—^IP HOWEVER THE 
ItoiD IS REGARDED AS permaneni, then there comes 
THE ANOMALY OF COGNITIONS BEING SIMULTANEOUS ; 

THUS THE REASON PUT FORWARD BY YOU 
BECOMES DESTRUCTIVE OP WHAT IS 

DESIRED.—(631-632) 

COMMENTARY. 

If what is meant to be proved is the eternal and one Mind, then the 
conclusion is one that is annulled by Inference, and the Reason is * Con¬ 
tradictory *. This is what is shown by the words * If however, etc. etc. * 

* Destructive of vAat ie desired *;—^because what it proves is only the 
dependence (of the notions cited) upon an tmpermanenj (fleeting) cause 
which is distinct from the Eye and other organs. Otherwise, if they had 
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an eUrruU Caiise, as th© Oatjse would always b© present in its perfect form, 
the successive appearance of Cognitions would be incongruous.—(631-632) 

The following Text jokingly confirms tlie same ‘ oontradiotory * character 
of the opponent’s Iteason— 

TEXT (633). 

I THINK that the 5fM«i {Nydya-s^ra 1.1. 36) has been composed fob 

THE PURPOSE OF PROVING AND DISPROVING THE MiND AS 
POSTULATED BY THE Buddhct AND THE OTHER PHILOSO- 
PHBR (BBSPBCnVELY),—^AND HENCE IT HAS 
BEEN REPEATED WITH AN ADDI¬ 
TIONAL ‘a’ (‘noi’). — (633) 

COMMENTARY. 

I think as followsThe Svira ‘ YugapajjiiannaupapaUimiafUUiO- 
KApaw’ (‘The fact that cognitions do not appear simultaneously ts—«id 
i6 nc«-^ndicative of the Mind Nyaya-sfilro 1. 1. 16) is meant to prwe 
the ‘ Mind ’ as conceived by th© RuddAa,—and to disprove th© same as 
ooneoived by th© other philosopher; for the latter purpose an additional 
‘ a ’ (* not ’) being road (before ‘ lingam *, ‘ indicative ’). Such is the sense 
of the Text as a whole. 

The meaning of the words is now described The compound * Saugata— 
eiddhayl' is to be expounded as ‘for tho purpose of the proving and 
disproving, respectively, of the Mind, os postulated by tho Bavddha and 
the other Philosopher 

Qitastion :_“ How can on© and the same Sutra express two mutually 

contradictory meanings t ” 

Anstoer With an additional a {not) ’that is to say, as applied to 
the view of the other philosopher, the words of the SiUra are to be construed 
as ‘for the disproving —osiddAi—of tlie Mind postulated by the other 
pliilosopher with an ‘ a ’ (before ‘ lihgam ’);—and it is different when 
applied to the view of the Buddhist, in which case it is without th© said 

‘a* (‘not’). , j , 

Question “ How can one and the same expression be unth, and also 

wiiliout, the syllable ‘ o * (‘ not ’) ? ” . . x *i. 

Answer It is ‘ repeated * ,-— 1 . 0 . in such a case, th© repeUtJon of the 

expression is justified.—(633) 


End of the Chapter on ‘ Substance ’. 


CHAPTER XI. 

On * Quality * an a Oategcyry, 


COMMENTARY. 

The Author now procoedn to <lig<^ the categories of * Quality ’ and 
the rest:— 


TEXT (634). 

By THE REJECTION OP ‘ SiTBSTANOB ‘ ‘ QUALITY * ACTION ’ AND THE 

REST, WHICH ARE HELD TO BE SDBSESTENT IN SuBSTANCE, 

ALL BECOME DISCARDED.—(634) 

COM\rRNTARY. 

Quality , * Action ending with ' Specific Individuality become 
rejected by the rejeetton of ‘ Substance ’; because tJiey subsist in this latter ; 
and when the subetratum i« not there, the ‘ subsistents *, which are dependent 
upon it, cannot be there. 

Held to be, etc, ’—lo. hold to be subsistent, either directly or indirectly, 
in Substance. For instance, Quality and Action are held to be directly 
wbeistent in Substance i as declared in the Sutra {VaishifiJeay^" Quality 
is subsistent m Substance, devoid of quahtios, not the cause of Conjunction or 
Disjunction, independent ” ; —^whioh is the definition provided of Quality; 
eimilwly the definition of Action provided is—“ It subsists in one Substance, is 
devoid of Qualities, the independent cause of Conjunctions and Disjuiwtions 
The term Siadravyam ’ in this last Siitra means * subsisting in one Substance \ 
—Qualities, on the other hand subsist, some of them, in several Substances; 
o.g. (^njiinction, Disjunction and the rest. TIio Genus and the Specific 
Individuality subsist, some of them, in Substances only; o.g. such genuses, 
as ‘ Earth ’ and the like j while such genuses as * Quality * Action ’ and so 
forth subsist in Qualities and Actions related to Substances.—TI k Stimmum 
genus ^wliich is ‘ Being ‘—^bsists in the three categories beginning with 
‘ Substance ’ (i.e. in Substartce, Quality and Action]. 

Thus, when Substaftce has been rejected. Quality and the rest become 
rejected without any efiort. What is meant by this is that the final upshot 
of the examination of the other Categories has been achieved imder the 
examination of Substance itself.—( 034 ) 


Opponent . ‘ If that is so, then the Denial of Subsistence should be pro* 

ceeded with separately.” 

Anstoer 
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TEXT (635). 

The ‘ Relative ’ (wherein the Relation could subsist) ha vino 
BEEN DISCARDED, WHOSE * SUBSISTENCE’ WOULD IT BE 1 
AND WHERE ? StILL A DETAILED DENIAL OP EACH 
(category) IS GOING TO BE SET FORTH.—(635) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Subaistonce ’ is describod as * inlierenco of the five categories ’; so 
that when tho Substance and other (four) categories—wlierein alone the 
said Relation could subeist,—have been rejected, whose * subsistence * would 
it be f and where f That is, of nothing and notvhere ; for tlie simple reason that 
all that could be the substrattun and the subsistent have been rejected.—(635) 

The detailed denial of Qualities is now set forth. 

In tills connecUon, tlio S’utra {VaisJti^ika) is as follows The following 
are tho Qualities :—Colonr, Taste, Odour. Touch, Niunber, Dimension, 
Separateness, Conjunction, Disjunction, Priority, Posteriority, Cognitions, 
Pleasure, Pain, Desire, Hatred and Exertion**; the particle * cAa *, *and*, 
including Gravity, Fluidity, Viscidity, Momentum, Merit and Demerit and 
Sound.— Colour is what is apprehended by the Eye, and subsists in Earth, 
Water, and Fire ;— Taste is apprehended by tho Qestatory Organ, and sub¬ 
sists in Earth and Water;— Odour is apprehended by the Olfactory Organ 
and subsists in Earth;—ToucA is apprehended by the Tactile Organ, and 
subsists in Earth, Water, Fire and Air *’. 

From among these Quaiitiee, the Text sets forth the denial of the first 
four—Colour and the rest:— 


TEXT (636). 

Ip IN A LARGE SUBSTANCE, THE Bltte Colour IS HELD TO BE OnC ONLY,- 

THEN HOW IS IT THAT THERE IS NO MANIFESTATION AND PER- 
CEPTION OP IT WHEN IT IS SEEN IN LIGHT COMINO 
THROUGH AN APERTURE ?-(636) 

COMMENTARY. 

Qualities are perceptible only when they subsist in a large substance; 
that is why the Text has added the epithet * large *. 

If it is held that the Blue Colour ,—in all its four forms,—^that subsists 
in a Large Substance is one only and without parts,—then, at the time that 
there is manifestation of the Blue Colour as subsisting in a large substance 
like tlie Jar placed in a small room, through lamp-light coming through on 
aperture in the split bamboo or some such thing,—the whole of the Blue 
Colour subsisting in the whole Jar should be manifested and [lercoived; 
because it has no parts; as a single entity cannot have parts, by virtue of 
which there would be manifestation of one part only. 
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‘ LigJU coming through an aperture ’ has been montionod only by way 
of illustration. 

Similarly when odour in a part of tlie Barth is manifested by Water, 
the odour in other parts of it also should become manifested and perceived. 

Similarly in the case of Flames and the Mongo and other fruits,—the 
Toucliing and Tasting of one part should lead to the perception of the Touch 
and Taste subsisting in the whole of those substances.—(636) 

It might bo urged (by the Opponent) that “ there do oome about the 
manifestation and |>erception of the entire Bhte Colour ? 

The Answer to tliis is as follows :— 


TEXT (637). 

The Blub Coloitr is not held to exist in well-defined parts ; 

HENCE WHAT IS MANIFESTED THEN BY THAT (LIGHT) MUST, ON 
THAT ACCOUNT, VARY WITH BACH ATOM.— (637) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Then' —at that time. 

‘ By that ’—^by the light coming through the aperture. 

* What ’—^i-e. the Blue Colour. 

In case it is admitted that the Blue Colour in its entirety varies with 
each atom,—^then that would imply the presence of the Atomic Dimension 
in the Blue Colour,—^just os in a Substance ; which would mean that the 
Blue Colour has a quality (Dimension); so that it would have the character 
of ’ Substance ’ (which alone can have a qualiiy), and not that of ‘ Quality 
K things varying like tWs witti each atom, were called ' Quality % then the 
dispute (between \xs) would be only in regard to names.—When the thing is 
possessed of the Atonuc Dimension, it cannot be right to regard it as a 
* Quality simply on the ground of its subsisting (in a Substance); because 
there eon be no * subsistence ’ between two things, one of wliich exists and 
tlie other does not; if there were, it would lead to absurdities. That is to say, 
in that way, on the groxind that it subsists in tlie Component substance, the 
Composite Substance would also have to be regarded as a * Quality ’.—(637) 

“ As regards the Quality of * Number it has been defined as ‘ the 
of the notions of one and so forth *. Number subsists in one substance 
and also in several substances; the Number * one' subsists in one substance; 
and the numbers beginning with ‘ Two ’ sxxbsist in several substances.—Of 
the Number subsisting in one substance, the eternality and the appearances 
should be understood to be like those of the Colour and other qualities 
subsisting in Uie atoms of Water, etc-; while of Number subsisting in several 
substances, the appearance is due to the unities associated with cogmrion 
of several things; and its destruction (disappearance) follows from the dis¬ 
appearance of the unitary conception; and in some cases, the disappearance 
is also due to the destructioo of the substratum.—Number of both these 
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kinds U vouched for by Perception. Others hove held it to bo 
by Inference also, on the ground that aU speciSc cogn.t.ons are dependent 

upon divers© causes.” . * „ 

The denial of this is set forth in the following 


TEXT (638). 

' Number \ whioh is held to be pbbceptiblb, dobs not atpb.^ 
Cognition as anything distin<3T prom such names as 

* THE elephant BTC. WHICH CONNOTE * NEGATION OP 
THB CONTRARY ’ ; HENCE IT MUST BB NON- 
EXISTENT.— (638) 

COMMENTARY. 

Such name* ae ‘ elephant • are applied to the a^e ^ ’“T.vrilko— 
Uon of what is not-olephant.-euch things as the Aggregate md the like, 

a^rt froTsuch names, them is no such thing - 

ce%e , hence it must be non.»««cn<. iike the • H^'s Ho™ . And yet 
itL been held (by the other party) to be peroeptrblo, as 
following Satra—** Number, Dimension, Separateness. OonjuncUon. 

[on. Pr^ty. Posteriority.^ subsisting in coloured things.-are perceptible 

by the Eye ”.—(638) 

The foUowing Texts show that the oxistonoe of ‘ Number * is not proved 
by the Cognition of specific individuaUties : 


TEXTS (639-640). 

As IN Cognition, so in things like the Jar also, the notion of 
* one ’ AND the rest IS ONB THAT FOLLOWS ONLY FROM AN 
imaginary CONVENTION SBT UP BY A MERE WHIM.— 

There can be no differentiating Number in 
THESE (Cognitions), because they are not 
' Substance ’.—Nor can the notion be said 

TO BE ‘ FIGURATIVE AS IT IS NOT POUND 

TO BB FALLIBLE.— (639-640) 


COMMENTARY. 

There are such nctions ae ‘one cognition', 'two cogmtioM' and eo 
forth.-in winch the notions of one. two. etc., appear even toough there ^ 
no such Numbers actually present (in the Cognition) i-*“ 
in the case of a Jar also when it is not accompamod by anythmg else, there 
the notion of ite being ‘ one'; and this must have its eouree m tto imaginary 
convention that has been set up by people. Consequently the argument 
based upon such notions cannot b© conclusive. 
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Thftt ia Ooputiorw, no Number exists follows from the fact that 
Cognitions are not Substance while Number is a Qvaiity and as such must 
subsist in a iSufuionce. 

It might be argued that ** in the case of Cognition, the said notion 
may bo regarded os fiffurative, —tlie sense being that ‘ Cognition ia os 1 / it 
tvere ouo’,—and the abnence of companion may bo taken ns the aimilnnty 
on which the 6gurativo expression is based **. 

The answer to this is as follows * Nor con Oto wotton, ttc., ttc^ *;—^tluvt 
ia, the notion in question cannot be rightly held to bo figurative ; as it is not 
found to be fallible. Such figurative expressions as * the Ploughman is on 
ox ’ mean that * the man is as if it were an ox and «o< Ouil he is an ox 
ilseif *—as lie does not have tlio dewlap and other disUnguialiing features of 
tlie ox;—tlier© is no such failttre (negation) in the case in question,—tli© 
notion being that ‘ the cognition is one *, not that ‘ it is os if it were one *; 
as a matter of fact, the notion in regard to the Cognitions is just as infallible 
os that in regard to the Jar and such things.—(6S9-040) 

The Opponent may urge the following-—** The notion is described as 
* figurative not on the basis of similarity but what is meant is that the 
notion of ‘ one etc. in regard to Quality, Action, Subsisletice and so forth is 
based on tlie gi’oimd tliat tliese subsist in the same substratiuii as the ' one¬ 
ness *, etc. subsisting in the Substance tJiat fonns their own substratum 

This is the explanation anticipated and set fortli in the following:— 

TEXT (641). 

“ The notion op one in bboard to Coonttions is assumed on the 

BASIS OF Tnrx one-ness subsistino xn that same substance, 
on ACCOUNT OF THEIR SUBSISTINO IN THE SAME 
THiNa ”,—^TP THLS IS A.SSEBTED [then the 
answer is as in the following Text].—(641) 

COMMENTARY. 

The answer to the above is provided in the following— 

TEXTS (642-643). 

The Number * one * may subsist in the one (Ignition ; but on 

WHAT BASIS DOES THE NOTION OF ‘ TWO ’ PROCEED, IN 
REFERENCE TO COGNITIONS t Or EVEN IN REGARD TO THE 

‘ Six Categories ’ and the rest ?—^Tkb notion 
TOO of its ‘ SUBSISTING IN THE SAME THING * 

CAN ONLY BE FIGURATIVE, AND HENCE FALU- 
BLE,—LIKE THE NOTION OF ‘ FiRB ’ IN 
REGARD TO THE BOY.— (642-643) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the notion of * one-ness ’ is due to subsistence in the same substance, 
—then it may be so in regard to one Cognition, as also to Pleasure and the 
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rest—in which case the notion of * one ’ is due to their subsisting in the 
same substance ‘ Soul ’ (which is one)but what would the 
notions as ‘ two cognitions ‘ Uiree Cognitions ’ and the like ? Certainly 
dualUy, etc, do not subsist in the (in which the Cognition subsists). 

The assertion too that is made,—sucli as ‘ Six Categories * the ta». 
Pleasure and Pain *, ‘ the Iw, Desire and Hatred ‘ Fite lands of^tion , 

‘ Two kinds of Genus, the Higher and the Lower \ ‘ One Being , One Sub¬ 
sistence ‘ and so forth,—what would be the basis for such notions ? In these 
cases, there is no Number subsisting in the same tiling.—So that tlus assump¬ 
tion also is not comprehensive enough; hence it cannot be right. 

Further, ‘ Subsistence in the same thing ’ and such other bt^, am 
asserted; and yet the notion of such subsistence, even if it appeared, could 
bo only/HTuroiive,—because there are no other things ; and hence tlie notions 
would bo fallible ; just like the notion of ‘ Fire » in regard to the Boy, where 
tliere is no real ground for applying the word to him. And. yet tlie noUon 
is not fallible. So that the objection urged above still remains m force. 
(642-043) 

The following Text anticipates the arguments set forth by Aviddhakarna. 
for the proving of the existence of Number :— 

TEXT (644). 


“ The notion of Number is established on the basis of its being 
different from the notion of the ‘ Elephant ’ and other 

things ; THE SAID NOTION (OF NoMDEB) MUST ARISE FROM 
THINGS OTHER THAN THOSE,—JUST LIKE THE NOTION 
OF THE ‘ Blue Cloth ’ and the like.”—(644) 

COMMENTARY. 

Ho argues as follows “ The notion of Number must liave a basU other 
than such things like the Elephant, Horse, Cliariot and the like,—because it 
ig different from the notions of tlie Elephant, etc.,—like the notion of the 
‘ Blue Cloth —‘ Musi arise from tilings, etc., etc, *,—i.e. it should arise from 
a tKmg other than the said elephant, etc. ”—(044) 

The Author answers this argument in the following— 

TEXT (645). 

What is desibjbd to be proved could be proved as being dub to 

SUCH CAUSES AS AN IMAGINARY CONVENTION ARISING FROM MERE 
WHIM AND SO FORTH. ThB EXISTENCE OF ‘NUMBER* 

IN (Cognition and other things also may be dub 
to the same cause.— (645) 

COMMENTARY. 

Causes apart from the ‘ Elephant, etc. ’ are already admitted (by us also) 
in the shape of imaginary Convention and the like; so that the argument 
adduced is entirely futile (the conclusion being admitted by us). 
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The term ‘ and so forth ’ is meant to include tho Remembrance of 
Ck>nvoation and such other things. 

If however wliat you intend to prove is the fact of the notions in question 
having causes other than tlie said Imaginary Convention and the like, tlion 
tlie reason adduced is inconclusive. This is shown by means of a Reduclio 
ad Absurdum —‘ TAe existence of Nutnber m Cognition, etc., etc. ’;—‘ Tfte 
same cause i.e. the fact of being different from the notions (of Elephant* 
etc.).—What is meant is that tho ‘ Number ’ involved in such notions as 
•One Cognition’, *Tteo Cognitions’, •Five Actions’, would be due to tho 
some Cause; as here too * tlie difference from the said notions * is present ?— 
As a matter of fact the said Number is not due to this circiunatanoe; hence 
the Reason is Inoonclusive. —(G45) 


Further, you have explained tliat tho number * Two ’ which subsists in 
more than one substance is brought about by several * unities ’ associated 
with the several Cognitions. But as a matter of fact, there can be no bsisis 
for such an assertion.—^This is what is shown in the following— 


TEXT (646). 

Ip the ACOOMPLisHMBirr op the Number be explained as dependent 
UPON Cognitions,—then, why cannot the notion be 
AOOEPTED AS DUB TO MERE CONVENTION ?— (646) 

COMMENTARY. 

The tonn * mere * is moont to exclude sucli notions ns ‘ one *, ‘ two ’ and 
the rest, the genus constituted by tliese, and tho relationsliip of tliese. 

‘ Why cannot the notion, etc., etc. *;—^Le. tho notion of * two *, ‘ throe *, 
‘ four ’ and so forth, that appear in connection with tho nuTnbered things,— 
why cannot tlus be accepted ns brought about by mere Convention t — 
The advantage in tliis would be that it would not involve the as s um i n g of 
tlio causality of anything whose potency is not perceived; for if such causality 
were assumed, then there would be an infinite number of such ‘ Causes 
It is far more reasonable therefore to postulate the ‘ unitary conception ’ 
itself as the requisite cause,—on the strMigth of positive and negative con* 
comitance. Otherwise, it might be assumed that ' deities, getting at tho 
HaritaJd, bring about the movement of the bowels * [not tiie Haritaki itself).— 
As a matter of fact too, ‘ duality ’ and the rest, which have been held to 
be poroeptible apart from things excluded from the ‘ aggregate * and such 
entities, are never perceived; nor are they compatible ; because the existence 
of ‘ one ’ in ' many ’ has been denied, and ‘ genus ’ and ‘ subsistence ’ are 
going to be denied.—(646) 


The following Text proceeds to dwiy ‘ Dimension ’:— 
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TEXT (647). 

* Dimension * has been classed as ‘ Large *, * Jjovq ’ and the like ; 

_ WHY CANNOT IT BE REGARDED AS DUB TO DIVERSITY OF FORMS 

IN THE Thing itself ?—(&47) 

COMMENTARY. 

The theory of the other Party is os follows :— 

“ Dimension is the basis of all notions of size ; it is of four lands—^1) 
Large, (2) Small, (3) Long, (4) Short.—The ‘ Largo ’ Dimension again is 
of two kinds—eicmnf and non~etemal ;—the eternal, as also the Larffcst, 
Dimension subsists in Akdsha, Time, Space and Soul; ‘ non-etemal ’ 

Dimension subsists in the Triad and otlier substances.—Similarly tho ‘ Small ’ 
Dimension also is of two kinds—eiemoi and non-etemal the eUnud and 
also tlie smallest, Dimension, subsists in the Atom and tho Mind, in tho 
shape of the ‘ atomic globule ’; and the non^Utmal Dimension subsists in 
tho Diad only; it is also used in connection with such things as the Pearl, 
tlie ^Tnaiofco-Fniit, tho BiZw-fniit and the like, which are roally ‘ la^e \— 
but only figuratively, on account of tho absence of much * largeness ’ in thoir 
‘ largo dimension *; 6.g. the * Largo Dimension ’ of the Pearl is not of the 
same degree as that of the Imalaka ; and so on in regard to aU things.— 

Question: _‘What is the difference between the Largeness and Lenoth as 

subsisting in tho Triad and the Smallness and Shortness subsisting in the 
Diad ? ’_ Answer i —^As regards Largeness and Length, there is mutual dis¬ 

tinction j for instance, wo come across such varied expressions os ‘from 
among the Large things, bring tho Longer ono ‘ from among the Long 
things, bring the larger one As regards the distinction between ‘ smaU- 
ness ’ and ‘ shortness it is perceptible only to Mystics who alone see 
them.” 

In this scheme the * Large ’ and the rest are hold to be something different 
from Colour and the rest,—on tho ground that they are apprehended by 
Cognitions other than cognitions of these latter, like Pleasxxre, etc.—In 
tliis Reasoning, if the Reason adduced is meant to consist in the fact that 
“ Largeness, etc. are tho objects of Sense-perception different from the Sense- 
perception of Colour and such things then, such a Reason is one that is 
‘ unproven *, not admitted ; because as a matter of fact any such thing as 
the ‘ Large and other Dimension ’ is never found to appear in any Sense- 
perception, apart from the Colour and other things as they exist.—If then, 
it be held that the notion of ‘ small ‘ large ’ and the like is a oognition 
that is entirely different from the cc^^Mtion of Colour, etc.,—then the Reason 
becomes ‘fallible’, ‘Inconclusive’; as thero is nothing to invaUdate a 
contrary conclusion. As a matter of fact there is nothing that reaUy forms 
the object of tho notion in question; as what is held to be such is a mere 
verbal figment. All that happens is that when the same Colour is seen 
turning towards tho same direction,—and it is desired to bring out the 
difference between that Colour and other Colours,—there appears the notion, 
based upon preconceived convention, that it is * large ’. And this does not 
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juKtify tiio conviction that it is somotliiog oltogctlior diffarent. Conse* 
qucntly ilH«ro is not liing apart from Colour, tic, that could be regarded as 
the object of tluit notion ; and Iwnoe tho Reason is one that is *’ unproven \ 

Tiu) l^opositiou (or Conclusion) also is contrary to Perception; inas¬ 
much os tlio ‘ large ' and otlior duuensions, which are meant to bo perceptiblo, 
are iio\'er peroctved aiMirt from Colour and otlKir things. 

Thus then, u'hy cannot tlio ‘ Diraett.sion ’ of things bo regarded a.s of 
tlu) same uatiu« as Colour and tho rest, but Ixised on this difierence, turiUDg 
towards a direction different from that towards which otlier things turn ? 
In so doing, the assumption of unseen and unreasonable things is avoided.— 
Tlus is what is implied by the particle ‘ 6va ' in tho TexL —^Thus when several 
Colour, etc. are seen or touched, os turning towards tlie same direction, 
people como to speak of it os ‘ long'; and when the Colour, etc. seen or 
touched are fewer as compared to the former, they speak of it as * sliort ’. 
The same explanation may be apj)lied to tlie notion of * Large *, etc. also. 

As in the case of the denial of Colour and other qualities, so here idso, 
the denial of tlie ‘ targe ’ and other dimensions may be set forth, on the 
basis of the altomatives—is it one or many 1—(647) 

Furtlier, inasmuch ns tlio Reason adduced is found oven where the 
Probandum (character to bo proved) is absent, its * inconolasiveness ’ becomes 
all tlio more jironouncod. Tliis is shown in the following— 

TEXTS (648-649). 

A lAne of Mansions IS concbivbd op as ‘ labgb ’; and ybt no * Dimen¬ 
sion ’ COMMBNSOBATS WITH THE POEM OP THE LiNB IS ASSUMED. 

If it be SAID THAT IT IS SPOKEN OP AS SUCH ON THE BASIS OF 
THE QUALITY SUBSISTINO IN THE SAME OBJECT (MANSION), 

—THEN THE ANSWEE IS THAT NEITHEE ‘ LaBOENBSS ’ 

NOR ‘ Length ’ is ever meant to belong 
TO Mansions.— (648-649) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even whore tlie ' Largeness ’ as conceived by you U not present,— 
in such things, for instance, as tlie Line of Mansions —the notion of 'largeness * 
is found to appear. 

It will not be right to assert that—"The largeness subsists in Uio same 
Houses wherein the quality of * line ’ {being in a line) is present, and on the 
strength of this inlierence in the same tiling, tho line comes to be spoken of as 
Large **;—^because this would be contrary to the Opponent’s own doctrine. 
This is what is meant by the words of the Text —' NeWter LengOi, etc., etc. 

' Dhdmasu ’—^in the Mansions, Palaces;—the Dimension—extending to 
a mile and so forth,—is not meant (by the Opponent) to be present in tho 
Palaces.—(648-049) 

Queetion :—" Why cannot such Dimension subsist in the Houses ! " 

Answer :— 
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TEXT (650). 

The ‘ Palace ’ is held by you to be a ‘ conglomeration *, which is 
A Quality ; which, as such, cannot have Dimension 
(which is another Quality) ; Nor can there be 

ANOTHER ‘ LINE ' OP IT. NOR CAN RECOURSE 
BE HAD TO FIGURATIVE EXPRESSION. —(650) 

COMMENTARY. 

That is to say, you regard the * Palace ’ to be of the nature of Conjunction, 
Conglomeration, and hence a Quality; and not a composite substance, as 
it is not productive of heterogeneous substances. The said Quality cannot 
have Dimension i because your doctrine is that Qualities cannot reside in 
Qualities. For the same reason the Palace, which is one quality, cannot 
have a * line ’ (or series), wliich is another quality; the oxpre&sion * line 
of Palaces * itself would be an absiu^ity; whence then could it be * large ’ 
or * small * ? To explain fiirther—* Xine' (series) is held to be of tho nature 
of ‘ Niunber ’; and Number, os a Quality, can subsist only in a Substance, 
never in a Quality.—Even if ‘ line * or ‘ series ’ be regarded as of the nature 
of a * Composite*,—even so, the substratum of a Substance must be a 
Substance, not a Quality; so that the Line (a Substanoe) cannot subsist in 
the Palace (a Quality).—If ' lane * be held to be of the nature of Genus, — 
even so, as the Genus subsists in its complete form in every one of its com* 
ponent Individuals, even a single Palaco could be called a ‘ Line *,—^like the 
Tree. This has been thus asserted—* Though the House is a Conglomera¬ 
tion (Conjimction), how can there be a line of it t If it were a genus, then 
even a single Palace might be called a Line ’.—With regard to tho Line 
(series) also, the notion of * Long * XiOrge * and so forth is equally impossible ; 
as in the Palace, of which it is a substratum, the qiiality of ‘ one-ness * and 
the like is not present; and as regards the Wood and other materials (that 
go to make up the Palace), the intended LengOt, etc. are absent in them. 

Then again, wlten there are several * Lines of Palaces it woidd not be 
possible to have the notion of * Line * and ‘ Line * extending over all; as 
one genus cannot have another genus. This has been thus asserted—‘ Where 
there ore several Lines, how can Uiat term be applied ? The genus cannot 
have another genus *. 

Nor can it be right to seek shelter under * figurative expression ’; as the 
notion of * largeness * is not found to be fallible in reference to things like 
the Line ; and hence it cannot be regarded aajtgtmuive. What is not different 
from the direct connotation cannot be regarded as * figurative ’; otherwise 
it would lead to absurdities. This has been thiis declared—' The notion of 
iMrgenees in regard to the Line, which has been held to be figurative, cannot 
be figurative, as it is the object of a Cognition which is in no way different 
from the direct connotation of the term —(660) 

“ There is Uie notion that ‘ tliis is separate from that ’ ; and on the 
strength of this notion even a thing that is in contact with another tiling is 
differentiated from it:—and that which is the cause or basis of this differentia- 
24 
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tion is called * Separateness * (a distinct Quality—according to the Naii^pUeae). 
Tins ‘ Separateness ’ is something different from tlie Jar and other tilings,— 
because it forms Uie object of a cognition different from the cognition of 
these latter, as in the case dealt aith before.’* 

Such is the view of the otlier party (the NaiySyiha). Hero also, as in 
the case of ‘ Dimension tlie Reason is open to tlie charge of being ’ T7n> 
proven ’ and ‘ Inconclusive *.—tliis idea in liis mind, the Autlior 
adds the following— 

TEXT (061). 

The KonoN op ‘being apart’, which is assumed as being due to 
THE QUALITY OP ‘ SEPARATENESS *,—WHY HAS IT NOT BEEN 
HELD TO REST IN THE VARIOUS THINGS OF DH^RGENT 
CHARACTERS ?—(651) 

COMMENTARY. 

That is to say, as a matter of fact, no such thing as * Separateness ’ as 
distinct from Colour, etc. ever appears in Perception; so that the fact of its 
being cognised by a cognition different fi'om tlie cognition of Colour, etc. 
cannot be admitted. Henoo inasmuch ns, wliile being perceptible, the 
intended quality is not jiercoh’ed, it must be taken to bo ncn-exMfetiA— 
Nor can it bo regarded as pro\*ed by the definite cognition * tliis is separate 
Because those same things. Colour and the rest,—existing in their own 
character—when conceived of in relation to other things, from which they are 
found to be differentiated,—^become the basis of the notion of the things 
being * separate ’; and hence the said notion cannot prove the existence 
of any other thing (apart from those tilings themselves).—Hence the notion 
of 'being apart*, which is described as proceeding from the quality of 
' separateness ’,—^wbj' oMinot that notion be held to rest in heterogeneous and 
homogeneous oharacters ? That is, it is best to regard it as resting upon 
that. This shows the ' inconclustveness * of the Reason adduced by the 
other party. The compoimd ‘ vibhinna, etc.’ is to be expounded accordingly. 
-(651) 

The following Text proceeds to show that the Reason cited is present 
in the contrary of the Probatidum also :— 

TEXT (652). 

Just as Cognition, Pleasure and the rest, bbino different from 

ONE another, are SPOKEN OP AS ‘ SEPARATE AND HENCE BECOME 
THE BASIS OF THAT NOTION (OP SEPARATENESS), IN¬ 
DEPENDENTLY OF ANYTHINQ ELSE,—SO 
WOULD OTHER THINGS ALSO.— (652) 

COiaiENTARY. 

In Pleasure and otlier Qualities, the Quality of ' separateness ’ cannot 
subsist; because Qualities are devoid of Qualities (under the Opix>nent’s 
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doctrine); and yet they are spoken of as * separate in tlie sense that they 
are mutually exclusive ; and as suoli they become the ‘ basts ’—cause— 
of that notion of ‘ being separate In tlie same manner, the Jar and other 
things also, wliich have been regarded os ’ substance should be devoid 
of any such quality os * Separateness ’, distinct from themselves.—Nor can 
tlie said notion be said to be * figiirative *; as it does not differ in any way 
from the * direct ’ notion.—Such is the sense of the Text. 

Or, tlie Text may be taken os showing the notion of ‘ being separate ’ 
to be not based upon onytliing apart from tlie things concerned, and thereby 
points out the annulment of the Opponent’s Conclusion by Inference.— 
This Inference may be formulated as follows:—Things that are mutually 
exclusive are not the substrata of any such quality as ‘ separateness apart 
from themselves,—^like Ploosuro, etc.,—Jar and other things are mutually 
exclusive;—Whence tliis is a natural Reason (for behoving that the Jar, etc. 
cannot bo tlie substratum of any such quality as ‘ Separateness *). 

It is impossible for any one thing to subsist in many things. As for 
Sultsisiettce (which the Naiyayika postulates as subsisting in many tilings), 
it is going to bo rejected later on ; and hence there can be no .such relation 
AS ‘ Subsistence An argument annulling the said notion is also available 
in the shape of the possibiUty of such relation being not present in Pleasure 
and tile rest.—(653) 

The Author next proceeds to criticise tlie qualities of Conjunction and 
Disjunction ;— 


TEXT (653). 

Conjunction and Disjunclion as restricted to substances have 

BEEN POSTULATED BY OTHERS AS CAUSES OF THE NOTIONS OF 
‘ BEING JOINED ’ AND THE LIKE ; THESE ARE ENTIRELY 

USELESS.— (653) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Opponent’s sclierae is that— ** Conjunction and Disjunction are the 
bases, respectively, of tlie notions of ‘ being joined ’ and ‘ being disjoined ’ ; 
they consist in the contact oj what has not been in contact, and ceostn^ of 
contact of what has been in contact ;—and that they are brought about by the 
action of either one or of both, as also by Conjunction and Disjunction 

All this is a mere scheme; and there is no proof for the idea that these 
are real entities; hence they have been needlessly postulated by tlie other 
philosophers. 

This argument may be formulated as follows:—^That in support of 
which tliere is no proof (no means of Cognition) can never be regarded by 
intelligent persons os ‘ existing —e.g. ‘ the Son of the Barren Woman *;— 
the otlier party liave no proof in support of ‘Conjunction’ and ‘Disjunc- 
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tion ’; Iwino© th»>ro w nou*percoption of the wider condition (wWch makes 
the less exleiu^iw couchwiou impossible).—{053) 

The following Texts (654-663) set forth the arguments adduced by 
Udtli/olakara, which are calculated to show tliat the Author’s own Reasons 
aro * Unpro\’en * (Kot admitted) 


TEXTS (654-657). 

If there were no Conjunction, then the Son., the Seed, the Water 
AND THE Earth and such thinos should be always producing 

THEIR EFFECTS ; AS THERE WOULD BE NO GROUND FOR DIFFERENTIATION. 
—^AS A MATTER OP FACT HOWEVER, THE SOIL, THE SEED, THE WaTBB 
AND SUCH THINGS ARE ALWAYS FOUND TO REQUIRB SOMETHING ELSE 
IN THE PRODUCING OF THEIR EFFECTS ;—LIKE THE STICK, THE WHEEL 
AND WATER, ETC. (iN THE MAKING OF JaR). ThAT THING UTUCH THEY 
REQUIRE IS Conjunction ; and as it has a particular characteristic, 

IT IS REGARDED AS DISTINCT (FROM OTHER THINGS). WHEN ONE IS 
TOLD TO ‘ BRING TWO CONJOINED THINOS HE BRINGS ONLY THOSE TWO 
THINOS IN WHICH HE PERCEIVES THE CONJUNCTION, AVOIDING EVBRY- 
THINQ ELSE.”—(654-657) 


COMMENT ARY. 

Uddyotakara has argued as follows [in NySyavArtika on 2. 1. 33, Pago 221, 
Bib. Ind.]“ If Gonjxmction were not a distinct thing, then, of siich thin^ 
as Uie soil, tlie seed, etc.—each itself being always there,—they would always 
produce their effects in the form of the sprout, etc. As a matter of fact 
however, they do not do so. Hence from the fact of the non-production of 
the effects alwa^'s, it is imderstood that the soil, etc. require the help of some 
otlier thing, in the producing of the effect in the shape of the sprout; just 
03 in the produciog of tlie Jar, the Olay, the Stick, the Water, the Tliread, 
etc. require the lielp of the Potter. Hence it is established tliat tliis some¬ 
thing else tluit tliey need is Conjunction. 

** Tlien again, the Conjunction botwoon two substances is perceived os a 
qualification of those substances, and hence it is directly perceived as some¬ 
thing different from those substances. For instance, when someone is 
told by another person to * bring two conjoined things *, he brings only those 
two things in which he perceives the Conjunction, and not any Substance 
at random. If the Conjunction were not something real and different, be 
might bring anything. 

All these arguments put inversely are to be used in proving the 
existence of Disjunction.” —(654-657) 
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TEXT (638). 

“ If Conjuhction and Disjunction were not there, then to what 
WOULD SUCH distinct NOTIONS BE DUB AS—* THIS THING IS 
attached to it* this is detached 
FROM IT * 1 ’*—(C58) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ Further, oven when there is no other difference between two things, 
one is said to be ‘ attaclxed to it and another to be ‘ detached from it * j—how 
could there be such diverse notions, if Conjunction and Disjunction did not 
exist, as something distinct, in the two things ? A particular notion m 
regard to a caimot be possible without tiie presence of something 

pecuUor; otlierwiso everything would be possible alwni-s and e\ or 5 Tvlioi-e.” 
—(658) 


TEXTS (659-060). 

“ It SOMETIMES HAPPENS THAT EVEN WHEN ONE THING IS REALLY 

detached from another, it ls perceived as aUached to it,—and 

WHEN THE THING IS REALLY CLOSE TO ANOTHER, IT IS PER¬ 
CEIVED AS detached from it ;—there are these two 
MISCONCEPTIONS. And A misconceplton has always 
SOME PRIMARY FACTOR AS ITS COUNTERPART. ThIS 
PRIMARY FACTOR HAS TO BE POINTED OUT IN 
THE TWO MISCONCEPTIONS CITED. IF SUCH 
A PRIMARY FACTOR IS ASSERTED, CONJUNC¬ 
TION AND DlSJUNCTION BECOME 
ESTABLISHED.”— (659-660) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ Further, it so happens sometimes that, oven the DhaiM and Khadira 
trees are really detached from one another, and to a man standing at a 
distance, they appear to bo close (attached) together j and in the case of the 
line of Cranes seated on the thin top of a tree, even though tliey are cl^e 
together, yet they appear as if detached; both these cognitions—apprehending 
things as they are not,—aremisconceptions. And as a matter of fact, 
no misconception is ever produced without the apprehension of a pnmary 
factor; for instance, unless a man has liod Uie perception of the Cow, he 
cannot have tlie misconception, as ‘ Cow of the Oaoaya; so that there 
must be some primary factor pointed out as the basis of the said two mis- 
conceptions. When such a primary factor is pointed out, the existence of 
OonjuncUon and Disjunction would become established. Apart from 
these two, there can be no basis for the said notion.”—(659-680) 
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TEXTS (661-663). 


** Then aoaix, on what basis is the notion op ‘ the man with ear¬ 
rings ’ PBODTTCED ? IT OOULD NOT PROCEED FROM THE MERE PRESENCE 
OP THE Man AND THE Ear-ring ; for in that case, the .said notion 

WOULD BE THERE ALWAYS.—FURTHER, IT IS ONLY SOMETHING THAT 
HA.S BEEN PERCEIVED TO BE PRESENT IN ONE PLACE THAT IS DENIED 
IN ANOTHER PLACE. IP CONJUNCTION HAS NOT BEEN PERCEIVED, THEN 
HOW DOES IT COMB TO BE DENIED IN SUCH EXPRESSIONS AS * ChAITRA 

LS without Ear-rings * ? Hence it follows that there is some such 
REAL THINO in THE SHAPE OF CONJUNCTION, ^VHOSE AFFIRMATION AND 
DENIAL PROCEED WITH DUB DISTINCTION.”— (661-663) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ Then again, wlien there apj)6ar8 the notion tliat * Devadatta is weariiig 
Eor-rings K>n what boeis does it appear ? This noods to be explained. 
Tlie said notion cannot bo due to the mere pi'osence of tho Man and the 
Ear-ring; as Dovadatta and tlie Ear-ring being lasting entities, the notion 
sliould appear constantly (even when Devadatta would not be wearing the 
Elar-ring). 

“ Further, it is only when a certain thing has been perceived to be 
present in a certain place that the notion of the negation of its presence 
is fo\ind to appear in reference to another place ; under the circiunstances, 
if you have never perceived Conjunction to be present, then how could 
you liave tho distinct notions of Chaitra being ‘ with Ear-rings ’ and ‘ witliout 
Ear-rings ’ ? What is denied by the expression * Chaitra is without Ear¬ 
rings ’ is not the Bar-ring, because it having been assumed to be existent in 
another place and at another time, it could not be denied entirely. Nor can it 
be the denial of Chaitra, the man; as he stands on the same footing as the 
Ear-ring. Hence what is denied must be Olioitra’s contact (Conjunction) 
with the Ear-ring.—Similarly by the affirmative expression ‘ Chaitra with 
the Ear-ring ’, what is affirmed is neither the Ear-ring, nor Chaitra,—os both 
these are well-established entities;—hence, by elimination, all tliat can be 
affirmed is the Conjunotion between these two, which has not been cognised 
by any otlier means.—From all this it follows tliat, there is such a real thing 
as Conjunction (and Disjunction), by virtue of which there appear suoh distinct 
aflfirmative and negative notions os ‘ Chaitra witii Ear-rings ’ and ‘ Chaitra 
without Ear-rings ’. 

” The term * ddi ’ is meant to include the notion of ‘ qualification *, as 
pointed out before.”—(061-683) 


With the following Text, the Author proceeds to answer the above argu 
ments of TTddyotokara:— 
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TEXT (664). 

The answer to the above is as follows :—The water and the rest 
DO not remain the same, as all things ABE MOMENTARY. 

Even when existent, they stand in need of that 

CONDITION IN WHICH THEBE IS NOTHING 
INTERVENING BETWEEN THEM.— (664) 


OOMMENTAKY. 

It has been allied nndor Text 654 above that—" Seed. etc. wo^d 
always bo producing their effects " ; but the reason that has been urged— 
that they ore not differentiated—i.e. they remain tho same,—la not tnie, not 
admitted bv us ; because all tilings being in ‘ perpetual flxix it is 
particularly differentiated condition tliot they are producti\'e of their effects. 

It lias been argued under Text 655 above, tliat—“ Tli© soil, etc. am 
dependent upon something else, etc.”.—If tliis is meant to prove merely 
the general fact tliat they are ‘ dependentthen the argument is supw- 
fluous (proving what is already admitted by us); this is what is shown by 
the words ‘ Even when exisUnt, etc. etc.' ; that is, it is lield by us also tliat the 
etc.—even when existent,—become capable of producing thetf effete 
in the shape of the sprout only when they are in that condition m which 
there is notliing intervening between them and so forth; so thafc^ on this 
point tlie argument of tlie Opponent is superfluoas.—The term avyava- 
dhana' means tliat condition in wliich there is notliing intervemng and 
so fortlL—The phrase ‘ ao forth ’ includes such factors as Oie absence of 
obstruction, etc.; that is to say, that particular oondiUon in which (a) tliere 
is notliing intervemng, (6) there is no remoteness among them, (c) there is 
no obstruction by a contrary force;—all these being obstacles to the appear¬ 
ance of the effect. And as the ‘ oondiUon ’ of a tiling is nothing different 
from the thing itself, the argument put for^vard does not prove tho exist¬ 
ence of Conjunction as something distinct, o .i * 

If then wliat is intended by you tc prove is the fact of tho Seed, etc. 
being dependent upon a different thing in the shape of what you caU ‘ Con- 
junctionthen, os your Reason, not being found tc bo concomitant 
with any such clioraoter, becomes ‘ Inconclusive ’; and tlie Corroborative 
instance also is devoid of the Probandum. This is what is meant by the 
Tart.—(664) 

Tho following might be urged " How do you know that the soU imd 
the rest are dependent upon a particular condition of their own, in becoming 
the cause of producing the effect in the shape of tlie sprout,—and they 
are not dependent upon the OonjuncUon of something different from them¬ 
selves ? and it is on the strength of this that you urge against us the fact of 
our argument being superfluous if mere dependence is meant to be proved . 

The answer to this is provided in the following— 
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TEXT (065). 

If the water, etc. needed the Conjttnotion only, then they would 

APPEAR nnrEDIATBLY ON THEIR COMING TOGETHER (CONJUNCTION), 
—OR NOT APPEAR AT ALL.—(665) 

OOMJIENTARY. 

If th© Soil, Water and tl»e rest needed only tlieir Conjunction to bring 
about their effect in the shape of the sprout,, tlion it should come about as 
soon as tliey com© into contact witlx one another; because the Cause would 
be there in ite perfect form,—exactly as it does later on. If tlie effect does not 
appear immediately on tl>eir first contact, then it should not appear at all, 
even later on; as tl>c Cause woitld ©von then be as defective as on the previous 
occasion. Nor would it be reasonable to suppose that the soil, etc. are 
de]X>ndent upon Conjunction which does not help them at all ; as such a 
theory would lead to absurditics.-^Nor again is it right to regard tlio Con¬ 
junction 08 appearing only occasionally; as the cause (basis) in the shape 
of tlie soil, etc. is always tlwre.—It might be lield that—"in the bringing 
about of tlie Oonjimction also, tliere is need for such forces os those of 
‘ De-stiny ’ and the like —But tliis cannot l>e right; because the same objec¬ 
tion would be applicable against tlmt \i©w also. For instance, what would 
be the answer to the question—‘ Wity does not tlic said Destiny l)riug about 
the effect at once ? ’—The miswer might be tlint—" it does not do so, be¬ 
cause the requisite iwge is absent in the Cause —Then comes the Question 
—why shoiUd tliore be this ab^ice of the requisite urge ?—Such Questions 
would be everywhere inevitable under the theory of Causes being permanent 
entities.—For one, on the otlrer hand, wlio holds all things to be impermanent 
(momentary),—as the cliain of all (momentary) causes is beginningless, there 
can be no possibility of the anomaly of all things being produced at one 
and the same time; because tire suocoeding causes would all be restricted 
by the preceding ones (in the same Chain), and hence the Causes of these 
could not be present at the same time by reason of their own causes not 
l>eing present in their perfect condition. Thus it is only under yoxu* doctrine 
that there is possibility of tlw anomaly of the Soil, etc. producing the sprout 
at all tunes; lienee it becomes establislied that the Soil, etc. do not require 
any such distinct thing as ‘ Conjunction *.—(665) 

It has been asserted (under Text 656 above) that—" as Conjunction 
has a particular cliaracteristic it is regarded as distinct ’’.—This is answered 
in the following— 

TEXT (666). 

When a man sees two things having comb close together by them¬ 
selves, HE BRINGS THOSE THINGS IN THAT CONDITION (WHEN 
TOLD TO DO so).—(666) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, what falls within the range of the perceiver’s vision 
is not any distinct thing in the shape of Conjunction, by noticing which he 
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brings up the * Conjoined tilings ’; wliat happens i« that ho notices tliat the 
two tilings, which were previously in tlie condition in which there was on 
interval of space between them, have Rul)sequently come into the condition 
in which they have come into juxtaposition,—tbeso things come to be 
spoken of as ‘ conjoined things ’; as it has been already pro\’od that the 
term ‘ Conjunction ’ connotes only a particular condition of things. So 
that whenever one finds two things in this particular condition in wliich they 
become expressible by the term ‘ conjoined things one brings these, and 
none others. No intelligent peison e\*er acts on the strength of words, in 
regard to what is not expressed by those words.—(066) 

It has been argued (under Text 668, above) that—“ To what would such 
distinct notions be due as ‘ this tiling is attaclied to it—this is detached 
from it* ? *’ 

The answer to tliis is provided in the following— 


TEXT (067). 

When a thing is produced in the detached form, it becomes the 

BASIS FOR THE NOTION OP BEING ‘ DETACHED * ; ON THE OTHER 
HAND, WHEN IT IS PRODUCED IN THE attached FORM, IT 
BECOMES THE BASIS OF THE NOTION OF BEING * AT¬ 
TACHED ’ ;—JUST AS IN THE CASE OF THE HoUSe, 

TUB Vindhya viourUain and the fUnidlaya 
mountain. — (667) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, it is a distinct object that is produced in a particular 
form tliat becomes the basis of a distinct notion; heiice tlie Reason urged by 
the Opponent is Inconclusive. This is the upaliot of tlie Text as a whole. 

Tlie construction is—‘ the tiling that is produced in the detacJied form 
becomes the basis for the notion of being detached’.—On the otJier Itand, 
i.e. when it is produced as iiot-detached. 

* Just as in the case oj the House, etc. etc.’ tliese form examples of the 
said two notions.—^Even imder the doctrine of tiie opposite party, when 
two Houses have been produced os attached to on© another, and ore tlierefore 
of the natiao of Conjunction itself,—there is no other Conjunction which 
serves as the basis of tlieir being * attached *similarly when two Houses 
have been produced as detached, there is no other Disjun^ion which forms the 
basis of the notion of their being * detached —^In tlie case of the Uimuhtga 
and Vindhya Mountains also, tlie notion of their being ‘ detaclied * is not due 
to any othw thing in the shape of * Disjimction *,—^because your own idea 
is that * Disjunction consists in ssparation following after Contact [and 
certainly there never has been any contact between the two mountains). 
—(667) 
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It lias l)»‘on ai-piod (ttiKloi- Texl C50, above) tliat—“ the notion of being 
attached thiit n]ip(^rt<i with repird to what is detached, etc. etc.”—The aaswer 
to this is providcil in the following— 


TEXTS (668-069). 

A MWCONCEPTION DOES NOT APPEAR ALWAYS IN ACCORDANCE WITH 

A pRi.MARY Conception ; for instance, the notion op ‘ Two 
Moons’ appears independently op its similarity to 
any other (primary) notion, through some internal 

DERANGEMENT, WHILE THE 3UND IS TURNED ELSE- 

^VHSRB.—Or, the requisite ‘ Primary * in 
THE CASE IN QUESTION MAY BE THAT SAME 
THING WHICH HAS BEEN PRODUCED IN 

THE atlaehed form and the like 
(BUT IS MISCONCEIVED AS 
BEING detached or other* 

^VISE).—(668-669) 

COM.MBNTARY. 

That all Misconceptions appear only tlirongh tlie perception of similarity 
(to a primary) cannot be admitted ; because tliero are some misconceptions 
which are produced, independently of all similarity, merely through some 
disorder in the sense-organs. For instance, when a man has the fancies of 
bis Mind turned elsewhere, though what is actually before the eyes is a single 
Sfoon, yot, on account of the sense-organ concerned (the Eyes) being deranged 
by disease and darkness, there appears the cognition furnished by the form 
of Iwo Moons ; and this is quite clear and free from all taint of being entirely 
fanciful. 

The phrase * uiAiZe the Mind, is iumed eUeud%ere ’ shows that the notion of 
’ two moons ’ is entirely indeterminate in character; the idea being that in 
an indeterminate notion, there can be no perception of similarity ; as tliis 
latter is always in the form of the cognition of some sort of unity between the 
thing seen now and that seen previously; and as such, it must be of the 
nature of some verbal expression relative to the previously perceived thing. 

Or, granting that the previous Misconception is in the wake of a Primary 
Oognition,—even so, what the other party desires cannot be proved.—^This 
is what is shown by the words—’ Or, the requisite PrtTnary, etc. etc.* —^Tho 
phrase *and the like * is meant to include the thing bom in the detached form. 
What is meant is that the same thing,—^produced os attached or detached ,— 
when conceived of as precluding things of the other kind, comes to be spoken 
by a name applied to it in accordance with that (attached or detached) 
form which has been perceived first; and ^s may be regarded as the Primary 
(of the later misoonception of the same attached thing as detached, or vice 
versa). So that the argument adduced by you does not prove what is desired 
by you.—(668-669) 
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It has been argued (tinder Text 661, above) that—" The notion of the 
•man vnth the E<xr-riwj. etc. etc ."—^This is answered in the following— 


TEXT (670). 

The notion op ‘ the Man with the Ear-ring * arises only nvith 
REFERENCE TO Chaitra (the Man) and the Ear-rino, in 
WHOM A particular CONDITION HAS COME ABOUT ; AND IT 
ONLY APPEARS AS IP THE COGNITION WERE OF 

* Conjunction * (between the two).— (670) 
COMMENTARY. 

Just 08 wliat is called ‘ Conjunction ’ comes into existence only wlien 
Chaitra and the ISar-ring appear in a certain state,—and not always; 
in the some manner, the notion also of ‘ the man witlx tlie Ear-ring * is due 
to a particular state of things, and ns such, why slxould it appear always ? 

The compound ‘ JOidvastMvUlig^ijo^ * is to be explained as ‘ the two, 
Chaitra and the Ear-ring, in whom a particular state ha.s been produced . 
—(670) 

It has been argued (\uuler Text 602, above) that—“ It is only something 
that lias been perceived to be present in one place tliat ia denied in another 
place, etc. etc.”.—^Tlie answer to tliis is provided in the following— 


TEXT (671). 

It is the one pecuHar condition seen in one place which is denied 
IN another place.—A.S regards the notion Chaitra is 
without THE Ear-ring rr is not Conjunolion that is 
denied ; FOR the simple reason that this Con¬ 
junction HA.S NEVER BEEN SEEN.—(671) 


(30MMEKTARY. 

The notion in question lias been explained as being based upon a certain 
state of things; and when thi.9 state of things, which should be pe^ptible, 
is not perceived \mder another state of things,—then there is its denial (m 
regard to this latter state of things)and what is denied is not the Conjunc¬ 
tion that is assumed by you. For the simple reason that the • ConjimcUon 
has never appeared in any Cognition, apart from the things to which it w 
lield to belong. 
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Tluis oiir Reason is not open to the charge of being ‘ Unproven _(071) 


Tlie following might be urged (by the Opponent)—“ If we have not 
been able to produce proofs in support of Conjunction,—vrliat is your proof 
in annulment of it ? ” 

The ni^wer is provided by tit© following— 


TEXTS (672-674). 

The notion op things being ‘ conjunct ’ cannot be due to thb 
Conjunction postulated by the other party,—(a) because 
IT IS thb notion op * BEING CONJUNCT —^LIKE THE 
NOTION OP ‘ BEING CONJUNCT ’ IN CONNECTION WITH 
THB Mansion and such things ;—or (b) because 

IT APPEARS ONLY WHEN THERE IS MORE THAN ONE 
THING,—LIKE THE COGNITIONS OF SEVERAL DIF¬ 
FERENTIATED YARNS.—^ThB same TWO ARGU- 
JIBNTS MAY BE URGED inufondis, 

AGAINST Dij^unciion also.—And the Rea¬ 
son ANNULLING (BOTH THESE CONCEP¬ 
TIONS OF Conjunction and Dis¬ 
junction) consists in the pact 
that it cannot BE RIGHT FOR 
ONE THING TO SUBSIST IN 
MORE THINGS THAN ONE.— 

(C72-674) 


COMMENTARY. 

The arguments may be formulated as follo\^*8:—^I’lte notion of ‘being 
ronjunct ’ is based upon the mere Object, which has not lung to do with tli© 
Gonjttnction ’ postulated by you,—just like tlte same notion in such expres¬ 
sions M ‘ the conjunct, liouacs and the notion of ‘ aiaitra with the Ear- 
ring * is tlie notion of * being conjunct *; lienee this is a natiunl reason (for 
regarding it as due to the nature of the tiling itself).—Or. that whicli appears 
on the coming together of several tilings folloM-s from the things themselves 
entirely devoid of the * Conjunction * postulated by you,—as the notion of 
several yarns Ijnng apart from one anothertlio notion of ‘ being conjunct» 
is a notion of this kind;—hence this is a natural reason (for regarding it 
as due to the nature of the things themselves). 

YuktadhSh i.e. the notion of two things being conjunct. 

These same two arguments may be put forward also for denying ‘ Disjunc- 
tion * :-Ho) Because it is the notion of ‘ being disjunct ♦.—or (6) because 
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its appearance is dependent upon the absence of several things,—^the notion 
of ‘ being disjunct in the case of two ra7M and such things, must be due to 
the particular things themselves, irrespectively of the ‘Disjunction* postulated 
by the other partes—just like the notion of * being disjimct * that appears in 
relation to two Rams living far apart, or that which appears in relation to 
the Himalaya and tlie VindJiya Mountains. 

Question t —** What is the reason that annuls the conclusion contrary to 
the Frobandum in the above reasonings,—which would preclude the presence 
of the Reason in something where the Frobandum is known to be absent t ” 

Anataer:—* The reason annnlliny, etc. etc .*—^Tliat is, the fact that the 
subsistence of one thing in several things cannot be right, has been shown 
in detail in the Chapter on the ‘ Composite Whole *, under Text 607 (above); 
hence it is not set forth here.—(672-674) 

The author proceeds to set forth objections against the Qualities of 
* Priority * and * Fosteriority ’:— 


TEXTS (676-676). 

The NATtfE (and idea) of * Priority * and * Postebiobity ’ ha^ts been 

AS.SirMED AS THE BASIS OF THE NOTIONS OF ' FOBS ’ AND * AFT —AS 
THESE NOTIONS CANNOT BE DETERAnNED IN REFERENCE TO 

Space AND Time. —But just as the Blue and other 

COLOURS, WHICH COME INTO EXISTENCE IN SUC¬ 
CESSION (one after the OTHER), COME TO BE 
SPOKEN OF ‘ FORE ’aND * AFT *, WITHOUT 
REFERENCE TO DISTINCTIONS DUE 
TO ANY OTHER CONDITIONS,—^SO 
WOULD THE SAID NOTIONS 
BE IN REGARD TO OTHER 
THINGS ALSO.— 

(675-676) 

COMMENTARY. 

[The position of the NyHya-wiishl^ika is as follows]—“ That from wliich 
ariso the notions ‘ tlus is before * and ‘ this is after * are the Qualities named 
‘ Priority ’ and ‘ Posteriority *, wluch are tlie basis of the said notions of 
‘ fore ’ and ‘ aft ’ respectively.—The term ‘ Sdi ’ is meant to include tho idea 
also of ' fore * and ‘ aft *. The argument may he formulated as follows :— 
The idea of ‘ foro' and * aft * mxist be based \ipon something other than the 
Jar and other things, because it is different in charactor from the idea of 
these latter,—like the idea of Pleasure, etc.—For instance, when two objects 
are standing towards the same direction, there appears the notion ‘ tliis is 
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fore and thot is aft ’; tliis notion cannot be due to Space (Direction);—^nor 
can it l>o due to Time; because even when two persons, one old and the 
other young, ore present at the same time, but in \mcertain directions, 
tliore appears Ui© distinct notion of ‘ fore ’ and ‘ aft ’ (Senior and Jiuiior); 
so tliat tliis distinction is there oven tliough there is no difference in Time. 
Apart from these two—Space and Time,—tliere is notlung else wliicli could 
be regarded os the basis of the notions in question. Hence it becomes 
established that wliat form the basis of these notions are the Qualities of 
‘ Priority ’ and ‘ Posteriority —' These tiotUms cannot be deiermined m 
reference to Space and Time' tliat is to say. It cannot be held to be in 
reference to near and far objects in contact with points in Space and Time. 
—The terms ‘ Space' and ‘ Time ’ are used here figuratively, in the sense of 
objects in contact widi points of Space and Time. So that wliat is meant is 
that Priority and Posteriority,—^both kinds—^have been explained by other 
jieople as being due to Space and Tiine. The manner in wliich tlicse are 
said to be produced by Space is as follows :—^\Vhen two objects are standing 
in Uie same direction,—^then, in reference to the point near any one observer, 
taken os the standard-point, tliere ajiiiears, in regard to the object 
wliorein Posteriority subsists, tlio notion of its being ‘ far off ’;—and on the 
bwis of tliis idea, from tlie contact of tlie furtlier point in Space, the Quality 
of Posteriority becomos produced;—and taking a point furtlier removed 
from the observer us the standard-point, tliere arises the idea of tlie object 
being ‘ near in reference to the object wherein Priority subsists ; and from the 
contact of this witli anotlier point in Space, tlie Quality of Priority becomes 
imiduood.—The manner in which theee Qualities are produced in reference 
to Time is as follows :—^Between an old and a young man standing at the 
present time, in varying directions,—with regard to that pemoii whose contacts 
with sunrise and sunset are deduced to have been larger in number,—^from bis 
wrinkles, grey hairs, growing beard and so fortli,—there arises the idea of 
Ills being ‘ old * (Prior) in reference to the staudoi-d-point provided by the 
other man; and on tlie basis of this idea, from the contact of another point 
of Time, the Quality of ‘ Priority ’ becomes produced;—and from tlie 
standard-point provided by the older man, the idea of the other man having 
liad lesser contacts with sunrise and simset is deduced from tlie fact of his 
being beardless and so forth,—from whicli arises the idea of ‘ nearness ’ 
(proximity) in regard to the younger man ; and through this idea, out of the 
contact of anotlier point of Time, the quality of ‘ Posteriority * becomes 
produced.” 

TIio Text proceeds to show tliat tlie above Reasoning in .support of 
Priority and Posteriority is * Inconclusive *, on aocoimt of the Reason being 
present in the contrary of the Probandiun also—' Just as the Blue, etc. etc.' 
—* Bhdva ’ is existe/ice, and the ' vpavasihiti ’ qualified by this is cominp into 
existCTice; wlien this is ‘ iramina *, in succession, [it serves as the reason 
for what is going to be said]. That is to say, in the case of Blue, etc., on 
account of their coming into existence tn succession (one after the otbiw), 
the whole phenomenon is regulated by the oonditions of Time, not by the 
conditions of any Quality,—and hence we have such notions of Priority and 
Posteriority as ‘this is tlie prior or earlier Blue* and ‘that the posterior 
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or lator Blue ovoa in tlio absence of any such Qualities as Priority and 
Po^erioriiy ; becaxise no Quality can subsist in a Quality;—^why cannot 
tho same be accepted in the case of the Jar and other things also f 

is meant by this is os follows ;—If what is meant by tho Opponent 
is to prove the more fact of being dependent on something else, tlien the 
Reason adduced is * Inconclusive as it is present in the contrary of the 
Probandum also.—^If what is meant to be proved is tlxe fact tliat the notion 
in question is based upon the pardciUar Quality brought about by the eternal 
substances of Tim« and Space, —then there can be no Corroborative Instance. 
—^Tho conclusion is also annulled by Inference ; for instance, it is possible to 
set up tlie following inference—^Th© notion of ‘ Fore ’ and ‘ Aft ’ is ba.^ed 
uimn a certain regularity in tho successive appearance of things without any 
such quality as lias been postulated by the other party,—because it is the 
notion of ‘ Fore ’ and * Ait *,—^liko the notion of ‘ Fore * and ‘ Aft ’ in regard 
to Colour and such tilings ;—tho notion in question in regard to *7or, etc. also 
is such a notion of ‘ Fore ’ and ‘ Aft ’;—Whence it is a natxual reason (for 
regarding it as being based upon the said regularity, etc.). 

It might be argued by the Opponent that—“ In the case of the Blue, etc., 
tlie notion of Priority of Posteriority is figurative, based upon the notion 
subsisting in the same object as the Blue, etc.; and hence the Reason is not 
open to the fallacy of ' Inconclusiveness ’; and inasmuch as, in the cose of 
tlie Blue, etc. also, the qualities of Priority, etc. are admitted to form the basis 
of the said notion, the Corroborative Instance cited is not devoid of the 
Probandum." 

But tliis cannot be so; it lias been already answered by the statement 
tliat as the notion is not found to be fallible, it cannot be regarded as 
' figurativo ’; and further, as the two qualities are not perceived even in their 
own substratum, it is not right to accept any notion as beised upon it; how 
tlien could it ever be based upon it in the case of Blue and tlie rest ?—What 
too could be assumed to be tlie basis in tho case of such tilings as Pleasure 
and the like T As there is no co •subsistence in the same substratum. 

Further, os Time and Space have already been rejected above, they cannot 
be regarded as existent; the ‘ Priority ’ and ‘ Posteriority ’ based upon these 
should also be regarded as non-existent; how then could the notion bo believed 
to be based u^ion those ? Consequently any such idea cannot save the Reason 
from being ' Inconclusive *.—^According to you again, Time and Space 
liave no parte, from contact with which, as associated with ‘ uniteiry concep* 
tion the notion of ‘ Priority ’ and ‘ Posteriority * could be produced ; the 
reason for tliis lying in their being essentially one and without parts. Nor 
can it be right to seek explanation for a state of things in a merely imaginar}' 
‘ part ’ conceived figuratively ; as all suoli assumptions are restricted within 
well-defined limits by the real state of things; and what is merely ‘ figura¬ 
tive ’ is essentially unreal and false. Hence our Reason is not Inconclusive. 

As for tlie Reason adduced by the Opponent, it may be pointed out 
that it is * Un{»‘Oven *, ‘ not admissible (676-076) 

With tho following Texts, tlie Author anticipates and answers the 
arguments adduced in favour of such qualities as * Number * and the rest:— 
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TEXTS (677.078). 

Ip it be held that— 2^wmhtr, Conjunction ahd the ke.st cannot be 

NON-DIFFBRENT PROM SubsUmct, BECAUSE THEY SERVE TO 
CHARACTERISE AND DIFFERENTIATE THIS LATTER,—LIKE 
THE Stick ”, —THEN [OUR ANS^VER IS THAT] THERE IS 
PROVING OF WHAT IS ADMITTED BY US, IP ^VHAT 
IS MEANT IS THAT THEY HAVE AN ‘ ULUSORY 
EXISTENCE ’ ; BECAUSE NVHAT IS ‘ IMAGIN¬ 
ARY * CANNOT BE DEFINED EITHBR 
AS * THIS * OR ‘ NOT THIS 

(677-678) 

OOMMENTAKY. 

Says the Nyaija- Vaishhfi ^—“ AU the above •mentioned qualities, 
Number and the rest, cannot be non*difFercnt from Substance,—^because 
they servo to cliaracterise and differentiato Substances;—wlien one thing 
<)iiforentiates another, it cannot be non-difforent from the latter,—just as 
the stick, which diflerontiatos Devodatta, cannot be the same as Devadatta.” 

If wliat is meant to prove by tins argument is simply the denial of these 
being the some as Substance, then it is open to tlie charge of being futile. 
Because all tilings that have an ' illusory or imaginary existence ’ are* non¬ 
entities, and as such it cannot be assorted in regard to them as to whetlier 
they are the same os, or different from, anything. And this is what is 
admitted by us also.—(677-678) 

The following Text anticipates the Answer given to the above by 
Aviddhakarna :— 


TEXT (679). 

If CTB FACT OP THE * GrOUP ’ AND SUCH THINGS BEING UndefijlobU 
IS DENIED (by the OPPONENT) ON THE GROUND THAT THEY 
HAVE DISTINOTIVE FEATURES,—JUST LIKE COLOUE, SOUND, 

Taste and other things,—( then our answer is as 
given in the next Text]. — (679) 

COMMENTARY. 

He has argued as followsThe particular states of tlie Group and 
the Chain are not incapable of being deffned as thie or not-thU ,—because they 
are endowed with distinctive features,—^just like Colour, Taste and such 
things.”—(679) 
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Tho following Text mipplios tho answer to this orgumont (of AviddluX’ 
harm) 


TEXTS (680-681). 

In reality, tkk * Group ’ is absolutely pbaturb-leSvS ; hence, like 
TUB * Sky-lotus it can have no spbcipio properties ; 

THEY ARE ALL TTOMENTS OP IMAGINATION.—EvEN WHEN 
STATED IN THIS FORM, THE REASONING ADDUCED WOULD 

BE * Fallible in view op things like the 
‘ Sky-lotus *. In pact, ‘ non-dipperenob ’ 

AS WELL as * difference * RESTS ALWAYS 
IN AN OBJECT.— (680-681) 

COMMENTARY. 

If wlmt is meant to bo the Rooson is tho presence of real spcciOc pro¬ 
perties. then it cannot bo regarded as ‘ admitte<l * (by both parties); bocanso 
for tho BnwJdha, it cannot bo admitted that the * Cliain ’ and other things 
wliich have merely * illusory existence * are endou'od with any real specific 
proportion.—^Tf however the Reason is meant to bo put forward only in a 
vag\w gonertxl sort of way, then such imaffinary proi>erties as ‘ non-existence \ 
‘incorporeality’ etc. are pr^ent also in the ‘sky-lotus’ and sucli tlungs; 
—^lienee the Reason adduced becomee * fallible ’, * inconclusive *. 

‘ Even when stated in this form ’,—i.e. if tho assertion is made in a vague 
general sort of way, •nithoxxt reference to any woll-<lotenruned specific pro¬ 
perties. 

For tlxe following reason also tlio Reason is * fallible—inconclusive *:— 
Because ‘ non-difference ’—sameness—and ‘ difference ’—being somotlung 
olsto ,—rest ahvays in an oly'ect ,—not anywhere else. The ‘ CIxain ’ ajid other 
tilings have a more ‘ ideal ’ existence, and ns such are not objects ; liow then 
could there be any difference or non’diffwence from tluvse f 

Tlius tJien, it lias l>eon shoum that, in the first argument (propoimded by 
Aviddhahar^a), if wliat is meant to bo jirovod is merely tho denial of tho 
non-difference of Numbor, etc, from Substance,—then thoro is ‘futility’. 
—(080-081) 


It might be that—“ it is not more denial of non-difference that 

wo seek to ostablwh, but, in view of the fact that tw-o negatives make one 
affirmative, by intwins of tho two negatiws we are scoking to prove tlie 
difference of Number, otc. from Substance ”. 

This is tho reasoning that is refuted in tlie following text:— 

26 
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TEXT (682). 

Thus then, ip what is heaxt to be assbrtrd k that Number and 
THE BEST ARE OTHER THAN (DIFFERENT FROM) SUBSTANOB,— 
THEN THE REASON BECOMES OPEN TO THE FALLACY OP 

* Having no substratiim *,—because Number 

AND THE REST ARE NOT ADMITTED AT ALL. 

—(GS2) 

OOAmENTARY. 

Tliat is, wlmt the other party seeks to prove is not tliat they are not 
rum-different, bxjt tl\at they are rfifl'erent—(C82) 

The followinfi Text slio^vs )iow Numlior and t.l>o rest are devoid of sub* 
stratum 


THXT (083). 

Ip it is Substance itself, as diversified through ‘Group’, etc., 

THAT IS SPOKEN OF AS SUCH,—THEN >VHAT THE ARGUMENT 
WOULD PROVE WOUI.D BE THE DIFFERENCE OF SUBSTANCE 
FROM ITSELF—THUS INVOLVING SELF-CONTRADICTION.— 

(683) 

COMMENTARY. 

* 1b Bpohen of an ««*/* ’;—i.e. as ‘ one *, ‘ two ’ and so forth. 

It miglit be argixed tlmt—“ wliat is to be i>roved is tlie difTeronco of 
Nvaml>er, etc. which are only forme of Substauoe.” 

The answer to this is—‘ WluU ike argument would prove, etci *;—^i.o. no 
entity can be different from its own form; as it wouJd become devoid of its 
own character.—* Seif-conlradiction i.e. contradiction of one another ; 
becaxise ‘ Difference * and * Non-difference being of the nature of exclusion 
and inclusion, cannot co-oxist in anj' single object. 


Thus have all qualities ending with * rmleriority ’ br^en rojooted. The 
rest of tho qualities ()X)Mtulatcd by the licginning witli 

Cognition and ending with effort —lul ^’0 boon held to sulisist in the Soul. 
Thoy should tlieroforo bo taken as disctudod by tho rejection of tho Soul 
itself. 

As a matter of foot however, the Soul cannot be the sub> 
stratum of these qualities. Because Uie Soul could be the substratum of 
these, either as being the cause of their production, or os being tlie cause of 
their subeistenco. It cannot be the cause of their production, because, 
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tho Cause (Soul) being always there in its perfect form, Pleasure am: ! 
other effects wo\ild be produced always; nor can there be any dependence 
upon auxiliaries for a Cause in wliiclt no pec\iliar properties can be produced 
by anything else ; as has boon reiterated hundreds of times.—^Nor again cim 
an eternal Substance have tho capacity of producing effects; as such pro¬ 
duction could only bo either successive or simultaneous, and it has been 
explained that in the case of an eternal substance tlierc Is incongruity 
Ixfth in suc(«ssive and simtiltaneoxis activity.—Nor again can tho Soul bo 
tlm cause of tho gttbsiitUnee (of tho Qualitios in question); because * sub¬ 
sistence * lias no other form than tliat of tlio ‘ Subwistent * itself 5 ho that if 
the Soul were wvid to b<? the catwo of aitboiatenec, it would mean that it is tlio 
cause of the subaistenl thing itself ; and this idea has just been rejected. Tlien 
again, tlie subeUlenl tiling being a well-established entity, it can Imve no 
cause ot all; as there would be notlung therein that could be done by tho 
Cause.—Kvon if tlio mhsisicnce were something different from the »ubitiat«nl 
thing, there cfjuld be notlung done by the cause in the latter, oh it will 
havn brought about only tho aidmalcixce, wliich ejc-hypoOxesi is 80Ti\ot.hing 
different. And tlnw not producing anything in tho nubsiatexxl thing, how 
could the Soul Ik* it« tnibstrahan ?—Nor will it bo right to urge tliat—“ in¬ 
asmuch t\K the Soul will liavo i)roduced tlie mhsisUnce related to tho mtb' 
tihient thing, it wotild bo a hdper of tlio latter; becatiso the said rolationslup 
Is not yet proved.—^As a matter of fact, the Soul cannot bo regarded as tlie 
oa\ise of tho aubaistence ; becarise an eternal thing can have- no such causal 
potency,—as hiwt been explained before. 

Fiwtlier, the entity (in the sluipo of that is established 

(by tho Soul)—^would it be of permanent notiu-e ? or evanescent T If 
tho latter, then how can it be established by something else T It would 
lose its character. If, on tho other hand, it is permanent, then also its 
eatablisJxer (Cause) woidd be futilo; as by its very nature, tlie stibaiatenca 
would be tliere always. 

Furtlier, as regards corporeal things, it is possible to aasiune for them, 
a substratum which prevents their falling downwards; for tho tilings in ques¬ 
tion however, wliioli arc ineorporealt -sucli as Pleaotire and tho rest,—thoro 

can be no falling donmward ; tlien what would the * substratum * do for 
tliem ? 

iKistly, for what cannot be spoken of eitlier as oxialent or as non^ezialeni, 
there can be no aubataling at all. 

In this manner Pleasure and other Qualities may Ijo shown mulcttia 
mufandia to be incapable of being regarded as ar/baia/enl; fjvnn whieh it 
follows tliat tbero can lie no such tiling as ‘ Quality *. 

Then again, Jiiiddhi has been accepted by tlio other party os lx*ing of 
tlio nature of Jridna, Cognition,—asdeelnrod in tlio following iS’fi/m—“ Suddhi, 
UjHtlabtlhi, Jiitlna, ore s^'non^Tns ” {NySyaavira 1. 1. 15). Even t hough 
Btuldlti is of this nature, j'ot the oUier party liave not admitted any sucli 
form of it os is ax>prohnnded by itself ; in fact tliey regard it os apprehonded 
by another Buddhi. Thus, not having a self-sufficient existence, like Colour 
and other things,—cannot rightly be regarded even as Buddhi. This is 
going to bo explained later on.—(083) 
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Ploasuro, Pain, Dowro, Hatred and Effort,—aro Qualitica tliat have 
boon lield to lie di«tinct- from Coynition [Buddhi). TIioso wo aro going to reject 
in cour>«H of the exomitmtiou of t)ie I^fcans of Right Cognition (Ctiaptors 17, 
18 and 19). 

As regards the Qiuvlitios of Grnvitj', Flniditj’ and Viscidity,—tlieso are 
to bo rojectod in tlie same way ns Coiotir and the rest. 

In view of tliis, tlw Author proceeds next to reject tlio Quality of 
Momentum {Sarh^kAra ):— 

TEXTS (684-685). 

Momentum has bern descrtbbd as being op three kinds—named 
* Viga *, Velocity,—‘ BMvana \ Impression,—and ‘ Sthitastha- 
paka *, * Elasticity ’.—All this however is not 
COMPATIBLE;—^BECAUSE THINGS BEING momentary, 
there can be no aciitm in them, op the con¬ 
tinuity OP WHICH the Momentum named 
‘Velocity* could be the cause.— 

(684-685) 

CO&tMEKTARY. 

There are tliroe kiuda of Alomoiitum : Velocity, Iinprosaion and Elasticity. 

Of tlieeo the Momentum named ‘ Velocity * stibslsta in the five oorix>real 
subetances, Eortli, Water, Fire, Air and Mind,—and is produced by on 
action duo to Effort and Propulsioii. It is tlio cause of action proceeding 
in a particular direction; aiid prevents contact witli tangible substoncee. 
For instance, in tlie Arrow, it is due t<» action prodxioed by a i3Artieu)ar 
effort; 1)3' virtiio of wltich it falls on tlio head of a remote object. That is 
why it is accepted as having its existence indicated by particular effects. 
In such things as the brancli of a tree, the same qualit}' is due to the movo- 
mont produced by the stroke of the stone hurled at it. 

Tlie Momentum called * Impression ’ is a quality of tlie Soul; it has been 
said to bo protluced by Cognition, and also to be tlie Cause of Cognition. It 
is accepted as luxving its extsteuco indicated by such particular effects as 
Reinembranco and Recognition. 

As rogtuds the qualit 3 ' of Elasticity, it Ixilougs to eoriioreal substances; 
it is tho quality Uiat brings its solid and lasting siibstratiun bock to its 
previous (xisition from wliich it luid been tom aivay by somo one’s 
effort: for instance, wlion tho Pahn-Icaf which lias been rolled up for a 
long time is spread out, and tlien let off,—it reverts to its former (rolled) 
position. Tho effect of this quality is seen in such tilings as tlio Bow, the 
Tree-branch, tlio Horn, tho Teeth and also in Cloth and so fortli, when 
tlioy aro bout and straightened. 

' AU thie *,—he. all the throe kinds of Momentum. 

Of tho Momentiun called ‘ Velocity any such effect as eonnoction with 
an action is not admitted ; because it lias been proved that all things are in 
perpetual flux (momentary); hence immediately upon things coming into 
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oxiftiouce, they oetuie to exist; so llmt uo action is jioasible in tlioin, of tbo 
continuity of which action. Velocity could bo tlio caxiso.—If by ‘ continuity 
of action ’ is nioant tlio prodxiction of tilings that is porcoivocl to be sopoi’ato 
from its constituent cause,—U hiu oven so, tho Reason remains * Inconclusive * 
(Fallible). Bocaaso wliat are inforrod from the said ‘ continuity of action * 
wo tlio previous C^usal'Ideos of tilings produood in tluit way,—and not 
any such thing as tlio said ‘ Momentiun *; because coiicomitanw witli tliis 
latter litis nowhere been perceived.—Fm*tlier, if tlio uot-falling of tho arrow 
wore duo to the quality of Velocity, tlien it should never fall at all; as 
tlio Velocity preventive of sucli fallhig would bo always tliero. Under the 
circumstances, wliat could bo tho explanation of tlio fact of tlio jutow falling 
while moving in a part-ioular region of AkSsiut ?—It cannot be said tliat- 
“ tlio falling is due to tlio cessation of Velocity on account of its force having 
been destroyed by contact with such solid substances as Air and the lilco **;— 
as, in that case, the falling sluiuld come about before it docs; as the Air 
obstructing it is tliere all along.—It might bo argued that—“ Before tlie 
Arrow actually falls, the force of tlie Velocity is very strong, it pierces 
through tho obstacle duo to tlie Air, and carries the Arrow furtlier to anotlior 
place ”.— If that be bo, to wliat is its subsequent weakness due whereby it 
does not carry tho Arrow still further ? As a matter of fact, in all caaos, 
it is found tliat the Arrow falls in the way, wliile moving through Ak&eha, 
over tlie whole of whioli the contact of Air is equally present. It camiot 
be said that tho Velocity becomes altered later on ; as there is no cause which 
could produce this altoratiou in tho Velocity; os iU inlierent cause in tho 
shape of the Arrow is tlie same aU tlirough.—It cannot he right to say 
that what qualifies it subsequently is tlio cause coUod * Karma ’ (' Action ’). 
Because that also irould bo open to the some objection. Even if tlie sub¬ 
sequent Velocity be different (from the initial one), os there would be no 
cause for the destruction of the former Velocity, it should coutmue as before 
and there should be no falling down of tlie Arrow.—^Tho Contact of Air 
cannot be destructive of the previous Velocity; as if that wore so, then the 
Arrow should fall down before it does,—as pointed out above; tho Air 
being the same all througli, its contact also would bo there all through. 
So there is nothing in this explanation.—(684-685) 

The following Text states the objections against tho Momentum named 
* Impression 

TEXT (686). 

The Momentum called * I&ifression ’ is op the nature op an impress 
ON THUB Mind. It cannot be a quality op the Soul ; because 
this has been rejected.—(086) 

COMMENTARY. 

If Impression is postulated only in a general way as tbo cause of 
Romcmbrance, tlieu the tugiunont pro\'C8 wliat is already admitted and is 
therefore futile. Because it is already admitted (by us) that tlio cause of 
Remembranco consists in Imyrtseion wliich is a form of tlie Mind itself, 
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being n pot<«iey produced in it by a previous Apprehension; tlus w known 
by tlie mmw) of * VSMna \ ‘ Conception —Xf wlint is meant to l>o proved 
is ImpresKion os a Quality of tlie Soul, then, as such an iinproiMion will never 
haw been foiuid to be cnucomitaiit witlx Romeiiibrauce, tho ReaHuu would 
bo Inconchwive; and tlie ConcUtHioii also u'oiild I>e ono tliat is auniillcd by 
Inference. And iiiOKmucli as its intondod suljstratiun, the Soul, lui« already 
boon discarded liefore, aid lieiico ctuuiot exist, its ixmility also M-oultl’ bo 
nun*oxisteut—Tliis argiunent may lie fonnulatod as folio%VK;—W'hon a 
number of tilings subsist in another Ihisig, tlioy can Imvo no Kubsistenc(« if 
tlie latter thing is non-exiatent,—e,g. the picture cannot exist if the wall is 
not tlicro;—and under tlio Opposite party’s view, the Momentum in (luestion 
is Kubsisteut in the fckml j—^enc© tJiei'o is foiuid in it a cliaracter that is 
contrary to what is concomitant witli the Probandum. Hence what is 
desired is not prowd. Specially as tlie Soul itself hsks been previouKly 
discarded. Thus the net result of tho moans of Right Cognition bearing 
upon the matter is that Impression should bo regarded ns Ixiing of tho 
natiue of on impress upon tho Mind, and not a quality of the Soul. Tlie 
sense is tluvt while tlie foimor view is supported by pmofs, tlie latter is not 
so supported.—(686) 

The following Text iKiints out objections against tlie tliiid kind of 
Moinoutiun (i.o. Elasticity):— 

TEXT (687). 

Theos can be no such quality as * Elasticity *, because thinos are 

IN a ‘ PERPETUAL PLUX \ AND HENCE NOTHING CAN BE LASTING 
(sfftifa) ; IP THEBE WERE ANY SUCH THING, IT SHOULD 
CONTINUE TO EXLST IN THAT SAME FORM.— (087) 

^’he name of this Quality appears throughout in this work in the form 
• SfhUodihapaka though the form in which it is known from the Ntjdj/n- 
books is ‘ SUiilinihdpaka That the former form is not an error of the copyist or 
the priater is clear from this Text, whore the Brst term in the compound is clearly 
stated to be •efliita*.] 

COMMENTARY. 

Tlint is to say, tlio *SlhUa\ ‘lasting’, tiling, of wliich tliis Qiuvlity is 
sakl to lx> tlu» ‘ ‘lO'estoblislior’,—^is tliat thing by itself nol> 

laulitif/ ? Or is it ?>y itself taalimj ? Only tliese two iiltornativos are possible.— 
If it is ml-la^ing, then as in a moment it will have ceased to exist, what 
would be there which tlie Quality iu question would re<es&if)2/a/i ? On tlio 
other hand, if it is, by itself, lading ,—^then, if the thing in question would bo 
existent,—then, as all existing things continue to exist in their own form,— 
i.e. without deviating from it,—the thing would continue in tho same form ; 
and in tliat cose, what would be the need for assiuning a * re*establislioi' ’ of 
it, wliicli would have nothing to do ?—(687) 

It might be argued that—*' Even though all thinga are momentary, tvs 
each of diem would exist for a moment, and would continue in the con- 
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tinuoiM ‘ Ohoiii \—is in regitfd to ihU that the Quality in quostion is 
said to function —^thea, the answer is as follows :— 


TEXT (688). 

Tuk momentary existence op a thing consists merely in its being 

PRODUCED FROM ITS CAUSE ; AND THE * CONTINUITY IN THE 
CHAIN * ALSO (op EVERY SUCCEEDING THING) IS DUE TO 
BEING PRODUCED PROM EACH FBBCEDING THING.— (088) 

COMMENT ARY. 

Muiuentary tliiuga aro adjnitted to exist only as being produced from 
their causes ; and what is called tlieir * stfiUi * status *, consists ol^ly in 
tlieir acqiurinff tlteir own telveo ,—and not in their taking up their form sub- 
Hoqiiently to their liaving acquired their status; as by themselves all things 
are momentary, and hence inca]>able of stayiny at any tune subsequent 
to their coming into existence.—Or, if the thing did so exist, it would 
never cease to exist, it should bo there as before; and even subsequently, 
it would remain the same; or else, it would have to renounce its own nature. 
—^In the * Chain *, the production of oach sucoeeding Product is due to the 
immediately preceding cause. So that even here, there is notliing that 
could bo done by tlio Momentum in question.—(688) 

Says the Op[)uiient—VVoIl thou, tlio Momeutiun in quostion would 
osUvblish wlmt is nol-motnonlari/ ”. 

Amtwer 

TEXTS (68«.6i)0). 

[What is nct-mombntary] does not appear in any other form of 

WHAT THEN COULD THE MOMENTUM RE THE * ESTABLISHBR ’ ?— 

Nor has this Momentum been pound to have causal 

CHARACTTER J THE CAUSE THEN MAY CONSIST OF THIS 

Momentum or something else. Further, the 
Momentum in question has been held to be 
A QUALITY that BE-ESTABLISHBS WHAT HAS 
BEEN ALREADY PRODUCED,—SUOH FOB 
EXAMPLE, AS THE Clcth .— WhaT THERE¬ 
FORE HAS BEEN CALLED A ‘ QuaUTY * 

AND * Momentum * is not 
POSSIBLE.— (689-690) 

COMMENTARY. 

It has been already pointed out tliat the thing that is not’fntnnentary 
can never beoome otherwise than it is, and hence its status is there always,— 
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80 tlukt tlwre wrtuki Ix' uoiliing to bo csiabluflied by tiu* qunlity in question, 
esiabUs/uir of skUtut, ISIoMtioity. 

It mi^ht bo urgitod tliut—‘‘TIw Qiuilifcy nwy not bo tlu» cslaUisIier; 
it imvy Ixj tlio prodtieer of tlio Moinetit itnolf 

Tho ansxTor to tliis is tiiat tAw MotuctUiwi luia not been found to have 
causal charaeUri tlio conviction rogurdiug tito rcvvlity of tlu' tnitli nbout 
tiuugs is Always depoudont upon tlio Mmum of Higlit C'ogiutiou j and tut a 
matter of fact tl>o causal cluiracter of Momi'iitiun,-—as suinothing difleront 
from welbknown causes—is not detiuitely rucognised in tilings like tlio Clotlu 
by X^erception and Nuii>approhonHion,—or oh Komething difforont from tho 
ordinary effects, os in tlie organs like tho eyos j lienco tlie notion in question 
cannot be based upon any such character. 

If it be argued that—“ even thougli its causal potency has not been 
perceived, yet the fact of its being the Cause migiit be prosiunod 

If that be so, thou Momentum, or an 3 dhing else, like tho Parrot, tlio 
Or.me, etc., might be the Cause,—i.e. presumed to be as such. Tlie fact of 
its not bemg perceived does not oonstituto a positive |>ecuUar featiuo, by 
virtue of whicli it oould bo only by presuming tlio ^toraontiun,—and nothing 
elsu,—even though its potency has not been [x>rceivod,—that you sliould be 
satisfied. 

As a matter of fact, tlie Momeutum in question hag not been liold by 
you to be the cause of production; in fact it is liold to bo a quality in a t hing— 
e.g. tlie Cloth is already produced, which re-establishes its former status; 
and in this it is of no use, as already explained above.— And it is on admitting 
(for argument’s sake) the possibility of its being the cause of production, 
that tho above objection has been urged; tho idea being that there may bo 
some one wlio may cross beyond thu limits of oven his own doctoine. 

The last sentence—* What thcr^ore, etc. etc. ’—sums up all that haa 
been said above.—(689-690) 


Tho Author next points out objections against tho Qualities of * Merit 
and Demerit ’:— 


TEXT (691). 

Mind, Mi7id*s Conlact akd thb Soul havino been frbviously dis¬ 
carded,—there CAN BE NO * Unseen Force ’ of the kinds 
POSTULATED BY THE OTHER PARTY.— (691) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ Tho IJnoeon Force (Destiny) is what brings the fruits of an act to its 
Door,—it is a Quality of tho Soul,—is produced by tho contact of tlie Soul 
and Mind,—and is destroyed by its own effect; it is of two kinda —tlie two 
kinds being Merit and Demerit; of these Merit bixjomoe. the cause of tho 
Doer’s happiness, welfare and liberation; and Demerit becomes the cause of 
his unhappiness, calamities and sin.” 
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Such is Um> account of tho Unseen Force pmvided by the otiwr party. 

Inasmuch os thn Soul, the Mind, and tlio contact of tlxese—wliich Ixavo 
boon I’ogardcd os tlio uauso of tiv© said Forco,—liavo been already rejoct4Ml 
boforo,—there con b© no Cause for the said Force ; and houco it is concluded 
that it cannot bo existent. 

As regards Sound, tlxat lias bcuu Iwld to bo tho Quality of Akdaha ,— 
it lias boon alroady rejected above, wlu>n it caino xuitlor roview, ai'Murt from 
its proper place. Hence objections against it aro not repeated lH»ro.—(COl) 


End of Cfuipter XI. 



CHAPTER XII. 


EJxaminatio7i of the Category of * Action\ 

COMMENTARY. 

'I lio Authur iioxt pitHioedt} to wet forth tUo objocUuuB uguiuHt tho 
VaiiM^ika civU'gory of ' Kartm \ Action :— 


TEXT (602). 

In things that arb in a * pbbputctal flux \ any Action, in the shape 
OF ‘ Throwing up ’ and the like, is impossible ; because it 

CEASES AT THE VERY PLACE WHERE IT IS BORN, AND 
HENCE IT CANNOT GIST AT ANY OTHER 

pi^CE.—(692) 

COMMENT Alt Y. 

“ The Sutra ou tliw point w-—* Going «p, going down, contracting, 
expanding and movtfijjr—are the five Actions —Of tlieee, going up is that 
act which is the cause of the Ooujimction and Disjunction with upi)er and 
lower space (respectively). That is to say, when, by virtue of effort aiul 
such oilier agencies, there oriseM,—in some part of tlie body, or in some such 
solkl substance as the clod of Earth wliicli is connected \vith the body,— 
an action which becomes the cause of tlie ooujiuiction of that tiling (Dunb 
or Olod) with the upper layers of AkdsJui, and also of its Disjiuiction with tlio 
lower layers of it,—that Action is called * ^inf 7 up ’.—^The Action w’hicli is 
the cause of effects contrary to these is down*. —^When a straiglit 

object becomes curved, this Action is called * contracting ‘ j as has Ijeen thus 
describedWlien of a straight object like the arm, tho foreparts i:i the 
shaiMj of the Finger and the rest, become disjoined (separated) from tlu* |K>iutH 
of Akasha with which tliey have been in contact,—while tlie hitkl isn't still 
remains in contact w’ith those points,—then the wliole object in the sliai^o 
of the Arm becomes curved j and tliis action is called ‘ Contracting —Wlien 
the Conjunction and Disjunction appear in a manner contrary to the one 
thus described, the whole object becomes s^ightened again; this Action is 
called ‘Expanding’.—^That which becomes the cause of Conjunctions and 
Disjunctions with several stray objects in diverse places, is the Action called 
* Going —^The first four forms of Action are the cause of Conjunctions and 
Disjunctions with well-defined parts of Spaoe and Akasha, while Going brings 
about Conjunctions and Disjunctions with sundry points in sps^ in various 
directions.—Thus there are only five kinds of Action. Such other actions 
as Going Round, Flowing, Evacuating and the like are all included under 
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* Going *.—All tliese five kinds of Action aro established as having their 
existonce indicated by such effects as Conjxmction and Disjunction sub* 
sisting in solid objects. Conjunction and Disjunction are the effects common 
to all Actions; this is what oetablishes the existence of the effects of Action. 
It is proved by direct Perception also; as has been thus described—‘ Niunber, 
Dimension, Se()urateuess, Conjunction, Disjunction, Priority and Pusteriority 
and Action siibsist in coloured (solid) objects, and lieuoc are i>crcex)tible 
to the Eye ’ {Vaialti^lca-aHtra)." 

Such in brief is the sclicme of tlio other Party. 

As regards this, Conjunction mxd ]>isjuuction Imving been already 
rejected, what has been put forward as the * Effect ’ of Action cannot be 
admitted. If what is put forward as tho Itcason for postulating Action 
is its effect in tlie shape of such Conjunction and Dicjimetxon as consist of 
being produced in jttxtapoeilion and so forth,—oven so, tho Beason would 
be ‘ fallible ’ (and Inconclusive); beeaxise the concomitance of such Conjunc* 
tion and Disjunction witlx Action is in nouiso adxnitted (or proved).— 
On tlie otixer hand, tho Reason is concomitfuxt with the contrary of tho Pro* 
btmdum; so that it is also ‘ Contradictory ’.—If merely the existence 
of a Clause is meant to be proved, then the Reasoning is superfluous; because 
tlie fact of Air and such other things being the cause of the said Conjimction 
and Disjunction is accepted by us also.—^If a xiarticular character (of tlxe 
Cause) be meant to be proved, then the Conclusiou is annulled by Inference. 
For instauco, when the Action appears in a Substance, does it apixear in a 
momentary substance ? Or in a non-momontary (permanent) substance ? 
It cannot appear in tlie momentary substance, because it ceases to exist— 
bocomos destroyed—at the very spot where it comes into existence, and 
lienoe it cmuiot got at any other spot. Tliis Inference may be fonnulatwl as 
follows:—When a tiling ceases to exist at a certain s|x>t, it caimot subeequently 
got at any other sjjot,—e.g. tlie Lamp and such tilings;—all tli© tilings in 
question do cease at the very spot whero t hey como into existence;—hence 
there is an apprelieusiou wliioh is coutmry to a cliai'acter wider tliau tho one 
desired to be proved (by tlie ojqiusite xiarty).—(602) 

Tho following Text sliows tliat tlie Reason set forth (by the Buddliist, 
in tlie Inforouce just cited) is not ‘ Fallible ’ (or Liconclusivo):— 

TEXT (tt03). 

Tub othbr jpaety also have assbbtbd that thb timb of Acttion is 

SUBSEQUENT TO THB TIMB OP THE BIRTH 07 THE OBJECT,—EVEN 
. IN SUCH THINGS AS THE XiAHP-FLAMB, WHICH ARB 

ADMITTEI) (by HIM ALSO) TO BE FLEETING 
IN THEIR CHARACTBR.—(603) 

COMMENTARY. 

Some things aro admitted to be fleeting in their charactere.g. tho 
Lamp-flame is admitted to be something which ceases very quickly; and 
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ovon in tlicHe, Audon ftpix'aw only offer tlH»y oro born,—i.«. coino into 
oxtsU'nc-u : luul lia\’o Ixmii lioid to Itvtt onl>' for * six luoraoiits oud only to 
tliat oxtciit, itof’hionuiiiUtrt/ (iitsUiig).—{G93) 


Tliu following Text »liowa how tUia is go— 


TEXTS (604.695). 

(1) (At the first moment) thsrb is oontaot with the Cause,— 

(2) THEN THE APPEAKAKOB OP THE GENERIC CHARACTER,— 
IHEN (3) SOME COMMOTION IN TUB FARTS OF THE OBJECT, 

—THEN (4) THE UIREUPTION OF THE PARTS,—THEN 
(6) THE DESTRUCTION OP THE CONTACT,—THEN 
(0) THE DESTRUCTION OF THB OBJECT’ ;—IN 
THIS WAY, EVEN IN THB CASE OP THB 

Lamp-flame and such things, what 

HAS BEEN HELD IS THAT THEY LAST 

FOR six moments only.— 

(604-605) 

COMMENTARY. 


P'or instanco: (1) what comes 6rst is the moment of contact with tho 
Cause,—(2) then the moment of the appearance of thegonoric character of the 
Thing produced,—(3) then action among the component parts,—then (4) the 
moment of disjunction of the Composite,—tlien (5) the destniotion of tlie Con¬ 
junction Mint produced tlie object,—^tlien (6) tlie destruction of tho object 
itself:—^in this way, iii the case of things like the liomp-flame, what lias been 
held is that tliey last for six moments only. Thus, there being no momontary 
object (for tho Op|xiuent) which could liave any action, tlie’Action of all 
active objects must bo such as appears after tho birtli of tlio objects.—So 
that our Reason is not ‘ unproven *, as tlioro can bo nothing else that could 
bo momentary (fw the othor party).—(694-695) 


It might be asked—“ Even if wo admit tho momentary oharaotor of 
Things, why cannot their action appear at tlie time of tlioir birth ? *’ 

The answer to this is provided in the following— 
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TEXTS (696-697). 

It is ONLY WHEN THERE IS SEPARATION FROM THE POSTERIOR SPOT, AND 

CONTACT WITH THE FRONTAL SPOT, THAT THE OBJECT MAY BE 
ASSUMED TO BE * OOINO * (‘ IN MOTION ’), OR TO BE THE SHB- 
STRATTTM OP ANY OTHER ACTION. WHEN THE MOBILE 
PERSON DOBS NOT LAST EVEN FOR A MOMENT,— 

EVEN THOUGH SUCH A PERSON BE EXTREMELY 
SMALL, THERE IS NO POSSIBILITY OP 
PASSING OVER TO ANOTHER SPOT 
REMOVED BY THE MINUTEST 

POINT. —(696-697) 

COMMENTARY. 

When it is possible for an object to become separated from the place 
beliind it,—and to como into contact with the place before it, then it can bo 
said to be * going ’; or for another thing, to bo the sxibstratum of such actions 
as Expanding and the rest; all this cannot bo said in regard to any other things 
—such as iCJfeasfto,—The object that lasts only for one moment however 
cannot be so long os to admit of its abandoning the place behind it and 
then passing over to that before it; because at the moment of its existence itself 
it is within the chitches of disappearance (destruction); and as such it is 
unable to pass over to the other place.—Hence no Action is possible even 
at the time of the birth (of the object). Nor is it possible at either of the 
two ends ; because at the time in question, tins cannot be determined. Thus 
tlien, as regards the object which does not lost even for a single moment,— 
the possibility of its passing over to a remote place may rest awhile; it is 
not possible for it to pass over even the minutest space. Under tho circum¬ 
stances, how can there bo any Action in what is momenUary ?—(090-C97) 

Nor con tliere be Action in a non-momArUary object;—^this is what is 
shown in tlw> following— 


TEXT (698). 

In case the object is sobibthing lasting, * Going ’ and the best 

ARE ALL IMPOSSIBLE ; BECAUSE SUCH AN OBJECT SHOULD REMAIN 
THE SAME UNDER ALL CONDITIONS.— (698) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tliat object is said to bo * non’frunnentnry' which remains in tlio same 
form always; it is all the more impoasiblo for M\y Action to appear in such 
nn object; as, like Akdsha, it remains alwaj-s in tho same condition.—This 
argument may bo thus formulated If an object remains always tlwj same, 
it can have no Action.—as in Uio cose of AkdsJta the object regarded as 
‘ non-momentary ’ is always of tho swne condition ;—lusnee there is appro- 
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lieanion of somotluni? contrary to wlmt m wider (tlinn the Ooncliwion of the 
OpiK>iient).—(CDS) 

TJio following iniglrt bo urged :—“ Kvon if tlio noti-momcntary object is 
always tlie same, —inasmuch as, by ita very nature, it has the fonn of the 
* moving entity —it could have Action; hence our Reason is not Incon* 
clush'e 

Tlu> nnswr to tliis is provided in tlie following— 

TEXTS (089-700). 

Tp the AcrrroN of Going ahd the rb-st ooN.sriTtrrED the verv rsareoe 

OF THE * MoviNfl Entity —then, this latter could not 

STAY IBfMOBILE FOR EVEN A SINGLE MOMENT ; BBOAUSB 
EVEN WHEN THE Qoing, BTC. ARE NOT THERE, 

THEY SHOULD CERTAINLY BE THERE,—^INAS¬ 
MUCH AS THE OBJECT HA.S NOT RENOUNCED ITS 
PREVIOUS FORM, AND IS EXACTLY AS IT 
WAR AT THE TIME OP THE APPEARANCE 
OP THE Going, BTC.—(()99.7iX)) 

COMMENTARY. 

If snch objects as DcvaflaUa and the like, which aro lield to bo 
moynsntary, wore, by their very nature, connected with the Actions of Going, 
Throwing up and tl\e rest,—then, they .should never stand mmoving; as 
the Qoing nature would always be there. Hence in the case of these, Deva- 
datta, etc., who are endowed with the action of Going, —even when there is 
no Going —i.e. even when they are standing immobile,—the said actions of 
Qoing, etc. should be tliere,—^j\mt as at the time of the appearance of those 
acts; because the objects will not have abandoned their previous fonn nr 
nature.—(699-700) 

.TEXTS (701-702). 

If, on THE OTHER HAND, THE OBJECTS WERE, BY THEIR NATURE, OF THE 

NATURE OF THE * IMMOBILE ENTITY —THEN absence of going 
SHOULD BE THERE ALWAYS, AND THERE WOULD BE NO 
MOVEMENT OF ANY KIND EVEN FOB A MOMENT. BECAUSE, 

EVEN WHEN going might be there, the OBJECT 

WOULD 8TITX BE OP THE NATURE OF THE 
* IMMOBILE ENTITY ’,—BECAUSE IT WILL 
NOT HAVE RENOUNCED ITS PREVIOUS 
NATURE,—JU.ST AS AT THE TIME WHEN 
IT WAS NOT MOVING.— (701*702) 

COMMENTARY. 

If, from fear of the above criticism, it be held that the object, by its 
nature, is tmmo&iZe,—then the absence of going, etc. should be there always ; 
because the object is of the same form always,—like Akdsha. 
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The particle ‘ ddi * etc.’; is metuit to include the actions o£ Thromng 
up and the rest. 

Under such circumstances, even when there would be actual ffoing, etc., 
the object would be immobile; because it has not renounced its immobile 
nature, —exactly aa in the xmmoving condition. 

‘ Praspanda ’ is Action. 

In the term ‘ nishchaldimakakdlavat the ‘ Vati *—affix has been 
added to the compound with tlie Locative ending—[tile mooning being 
* ns at tho time, etc. etc.’]—(701-702) 

It might bo argued that—" it is not of tlie some form; it is of both 
forms, ffoing (mobile) and not-rjoing (irrunobile); hence tho critioiam urged is 
not applicable; and the Reason too is * \inproven 

Tho answer to this is provided in the following— 


TEXT (703). 

If the object were mol/ile at onb time and immobile at another* 
THEN, inasmuch AS TWO MUTUALLY DIFFERENT OHARACTKR.S 
WOULD BE THERE, IT WOULD BE TWO DIFFERENT 
OBJECTS.— (703) 

COMMENTARY. 

The * cha ’ after ‘ ikadd ’ sliould be construed after ‘ punah \ 

\Vhat is meant is that, in tho manner suggested, as the mutually con¬ 
tradictory characters of mobilUij and imnuAilUy woidd be imposed upon 
it» the object would cease to be one.—(703) 

The following Text shows tliat for the above reason, it becomes OKtablishcd 
tliat the object is momentary :— 


TEXT (704). 

It is clearly seen that the two are entirely different ; BECAUSE 

OF THE PRESENCE OF CONTRADICTORY PROPERTIES ;—^LIKE TWO 
THINGS OF WHICH ONE 18 MOVING AND ANOTHER NOT 

MOVING.— (704) 

COMMENTARY. 

* The two ’—i.e. tilings in the mobile and immobile states. 

* Like ttoo things, etc. etc. —Le. such tilings ns the Croopor (moiing) 
and tlie Mountain (not moving).—(704) 

Having thus established the annulment of the Opponent’s conclusion 
by Inference, the Author proceeds to show that it is annulled by Perception 
also:— 
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TEXT (706). 

The Action that is bboards© as vi8Q>lt is nothing different from 
THE (Aject. Even such existence of it as would be com- 

FATIBLB WITH RBA.SON, IS NEVER ACTUALLY 
PERCEIVED.— (705) 

C50MMENTARY. 

If a p«roeptiblo thing is not peroeived, it comoR to bo rogarded by intelU* 
gont men as * non-existent ’;—as Cloth not perceived at a certain place;—and 
Action is never perceived as apart from tlie Oolmir, etc. (of the object);— 
lienee this is a reason for regarding it as notiirally not«percoived (and lienco 
non-existent). As a matter of fact, Action never liecomes manifest in any 
Sense-perception, os anything apart from the Colour, etc. of the object as 
produced in a di^^nt position. As r^ards such notions associated with 
verbal expressions, as * Throwing up ‘ Throwing down ’ and the like,— 
they cannot be Psreepiten, for the very reason that they are associated 
with verbal expression. Nor are they comiyattble with reason, if taken ns 
associated with a distinct categor 3 ' in the sliajie of ‘ Action *; because what 
ore really seen are only the Colour^ cte. as produced imdor certain conditions; 
and the verbal expressions (names) also aro applied only to those latter, in 
accordance with Oonvontion.—This has just been explained, when it was 
pointed out that no movement is possible in things either ponnanent or 
impermanent. 

Thus it is not proved, as asserted, that the existence of Action is proved 
by Perception itself.—(706) 

Tlio above arguments aro summed up in the following— 


TEXT (706). 

Thus ‘ Going * and the rest abb imfos-sible epthbr in fermanent 

OR IMPERMANENT THINOS ; BECAUSE IT IS NOT POSSIBLE FOR 
THEM EITHER TO BE SEPARATED FROM THEIR FORMER PLACE, 

OR TO GET AT ANOTHER PLACE.— (706) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Tlwia —i. 0 . because it lias been discarded by Inferonco and Perception, 
as jiist sliown above. 

* Because it is not poasibU, etc. etc.’;—i.e. because separation from tlm 
former jilaco is not possible; and bocausa junction witli another place is 
not possible. The words are to be construed in the rospoctivo order.—(706) 

Qttestion —“ If this is so, then how is it that people speak of Going ? ” 
Answer ;— 
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TEXT (707). 

The NOTION op * Going ’ is an illusion,—^as in the Lamp-flams,— 

DUB TO THB APPEARANOB OF DIFFERENT BUT SIMILAR THINOS 
BEING FOUND CONSECUTIVELY IN DIVERSE PLACES.— (707) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Different but eimiiar things * different ’ and * similar ’ are 
compounded first,—then that compoxmd is compounded with ‘ things 
Of these different and similar things,—thero in appearance (birth)—which 
is oonseoultoe,—^i.e. in a place other than that of its own Cause,—when 
such appearance is seen, there arises, from it, the notion that it is ‘ going ’; 
—^just as in tlie case of the Lamp-Jlame, when it is being carried by someone, 
there appoars the notion that ‘ the Lamp-fiamo is moving *; while certainly 
the same Lamp-fiame does not move from one place to another; because it 
lias been held (even by the VaiefufUca) to last for m momenie only. Further, 
what is called the ‘ birth' (appearance) of a thing consists in mere Being, 
entirely devoid of any preceding or s\icceeding end; and the apprehension 
of such * birth ’ or * appearance * is only natural. 

Or ‘ janmana^ ’ may be construed as Abiative ;—the sense being— 
‘ because things are bom consecutively, thorofore different and similar things 
are perceived in different places — (707) 


End oj Chapter on ' Action *. 


CHAPTER Xni. 

ExanniTUiiion of * Sdmdnya \ the * VniwrsaV. 

With the following Ttxi tho Author begins tlio criticism of the Category 
of ‘ The Universal ’:— 

TEXT (708). 

‘StTBSTANCB* AND OTHER CaTEOOBIBS HAVING BEEN REJECTED, THE ‘UKI- 
VERSALS’ ALSO HAVE BECOME REJECTED; AS THEY HAVE ALL BEEN 
ASSUMED TO SUBSIST IN THE THREE CATEGORIES.— (708) 

COMMENTARY. 

* TAe Vnivereois *,*^i.o. the OenuKes. These are held to bo subeistent in 
tho three Categories,—Substance, Quality and Action; and hence become dis¬ 
carded by the rejection of tlieso Categories themselves; as witliout the Sub¬ 
stratum, the Subeistent cannot exist onj'whcre; for if it did, it would not bo 
aubiistenl at all. 

Tho mention of the ‘ Universal ’ is only bj' way of an illustration: the 
UUiinaie Individualilits also ore hold to be as subsisting in Ultimate 

Substances; lumoe those also become discarded by the rejection of their 
substratxun.—(708) 

Even though the ‘ Universal' has been discarded, yet the Autlior is 
desirous of putting forward special objections against it; and as until the 
character of the thing is known, a criticism of it is not possible, he proceeds 
to describe the character of the ‘ Universal ’ and the * Particular ’ :— 

TEXTS (709-711). 

The ‘ Universal * is postulated by the other party in the following 
MANNER : “ It IS OP TWO KINDS—‘ BeINQ ’ IS A ‘ UNIVERSAL ’ WHICH 
IS ‘Universal' only,—as it pervades over all thinqs; 

* Substance * anb the rest, while being * Univebsals 

ARB also spoken OF AS ‘ Particulabs *; because in 
regard to their own substrata, they BECOBIE THE 
cause op their comprehensive notion, and also 

SERVE to DIPPERENTIATE THEIR SUBSTRATA FROM ALL 

THmas belonging to other ‘Univebsals’; 

—AND in this WAT THEY ALSO BECOME THE CAUSE 
OP THE EXCLUSIVE NOTION OP THOSE 
SUBSTRATA.”— (709-711) 

COMMENTARY. 

The ‘ Universal * is of two kinds—the Higher and the Lwver ; ‘ Being ’ is 
the highest ‘ Universal *; it is colled * Universal * common because it 
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forms tho basis of only a comprehensive notion in regard to all its three sub¬ 
strata—Substance. Qxiality and Action} for this same reason it is not a 
* Particular * at all. 

Tho Lower kind of * Universal * is in the form of ‘ Substance *, * Action * 
and so forth; this kind is called ‘ Universal ’ (Genus. Class) in so far as it 
is the basis of the comprehensive notion of its substrata, in the shape of Sub¬ 
stances, etc. j—and though being ‘ Universal it is also called * Particular 
in so far as it seirvee as the basis of the exclusive notion of its substratum as 
distinguished from things belonging to other ‘ Universals *. For instance, 
in regard to Quality, there arise such exclusive notions as * it is not-Sub- 
stance ‘ it has no qualitiee * and so forth; and the cause (basis) of these 
must consist in such ‘ Universals * sis * Substance * and * Quality *,—^not in 
anything else; bccaiise tliere aro no such things as ‘ not-Substance ’ and 
80 forth. There is no incongruity in the same thing being both * universal * 
and * particular wlien it is taken relatively to other things. This is wliat 
the Text means.—(700-711) 

The Author states the de6nition of ‘ Ultimate Individuality as provided 
by tho other party:— 


TEXT (712). 

” There are some * PARTiOHutRs ’ which serve as the basis of 

‘ EXCLUSION ’ ONLY ; THESE HAVE BEEN DESCRIBED AS 

* Ultimate iNDiYiDUALiriBS subsistinq in 
ETERNAL Substances — (712) 

COMMENTARY. 

There are some * Particulars * which are held to be ‘ Particulars * only, 
not * Universals *; because they serve as the basis of exclusion —i.e. of ‘ exclu¬ 
sive notion *—only. 

“ Which are tlieso ? ” 

Answer^* These have been d^ned, etc. etc*; —it Itas been declared 
(in the FaisMfiha-Siitra) that—** Ultimate Individualities subsisting in 
eternal Substances are the ultimat-e (differentias) **.—* Subsistiny in eternal 
Substances —^i.e. sutMisting in Atoms, Akdsha, Time, Space, Soul and Mind. 
As Atoms are the two ends—beginning and end—of the Universe,—and 
liberated SoiUs and liberated Minds continue to exist till the end of the 
Birth-rebirth'Cycle, and hence forming one end, —the Specific Individualities 
subsisting in them liave been called ‘ ultimate *; specially os it is only in 
these that the said Individualiti^ are more clearly perceived. Their Sub¬ 
sistence too is always in the eternal Substance, like the Atom. This is tlio 
reason why they have been described both as * ultimate * and as ‘ subsisting 
in eternal Substances *.—^These are called ‘ Vishifa ‘ Specific Individualities ’, 
because they serve as the basis of the absolute exclusion of tlie eternal Sub¬ 
stances from one another, and hence serve to * specify* distinguish *, tiieir 
substratum from everything else.—(712) 
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The question arising—** How is the existence of thosi> Specific In- 
tJividwtUties proved ? ”—tlie following answer is given: — 


TEXT (713). 

“ IXASUUOH AS IT IS ON THE STRBNOTH OP THESE THAT MySTICS HAVE 
THE NOTIONS,—IN CONNECTION WITH THE AtOM AND OTHER ETERNAL 
SUBSTANCES,—THAT * THIS IS DIFFERENT FROM THAT —THESE 
ARB BBOARDED AS SUBSISTING IN BACH OP THESE 
SUBSTANCES.’*—(713) 

OOMaiENTARY. 

It is fonnd that jioople like otirsolves liave, in regard to tlie Ox,—the 
notion of tl\e * Ox ’ as disfinguislied from tho ‘ Horse through the presence 
of n particular shape, qtialitiee, action and constituents,—^these notiotM 
appearing in tlie form rcs^xictively of ‘ tho Ox, wliite, fast moving, fnt«hiunpod, 
until a large bell * tlie same manner, in people dlilei'ent from us, sucli ns 
M^'stics, tliero appears,—in regard to each of tlvo oterual objects, Atoms, 
liberated Souls and Liberated minds,—the exclusive notion that ‘ this is 
different from tliat *; and also wlion the same object is seen at anotlior 
time and place, there is i-ecognition of it as * this is tho same *; of such notions 
there being no other basis,—^tbat to which they are due is liold to consist in 
the ' ultimate Specific Individualities *, whose existence is inferred from tho 
peculiar experience of the Mystics.—^Each of these Indi^ddualities subsists 
ui its own substratum, and tlieir existence is proved by the direct perception 
of the Mystics.—(713) 


Question —How is the existence of * Universals * (Qonuses, Oommunities) 
proved ? 

Anexoer ;— 


TEXT (714). 

“ Such * Univeesals * (Communities, Genuses) as * Being * Cow ’ 

AND THE LIKE ABB VOUCHED FOR BY DIREOT PERCEPTION J AS 
THE NOTION OF * BeINO * AND THE REST ARB FOUND 
TO APPEAR ONLY WHEN THE SbNSE-OROANS 

ABE FUNOnONINO.” — (714) 

OOMMENTARY. 

It is a welhestablished principle that when one thing follows the presence 
and absence of another thing, the former proceeds from the latter;—in regard 
to Substanoe and the rest, the appearance of the notion of ’ Being' (Existence), 
etc. follows the presenoe and absence of the functioning of the Sense*organs ; 
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whcreforo theu could tho said notion not bo regarded as produced by the 
Sense-organs,—just like any other Cognition through the Sense-organs ? If 
it were not so regarded, then it would lead to an absurdity.—(714) 

Tho following Text seeks to prove the existence of * Specific Individual* 
itiee ’ by means of Inference also :— 


TEXT (715). 

** The EXISTENCE OP THESE IS COGNISED BY MEANS OP InPEBENOE 
ALSO : A DISTINOTIVB NOTION MUST BE DUB TO A 
DIPPEHBNT CAUSE.”— (715) 

COliTMENTARY. 

* A distinctive notion *—a notion of a kind different from that of tilings 
like Substance, etc. 

‘ Due to a differetit cattae *,—whose birth is due to other causes. 

The inference may be thus formulated:—^When one notion is different 
in form from another, it must be due to a cause other than the latter,— 
like the notion of ‘ Ooloiv * in regard to the Cloth, the Leather and tlie 
Blanketof this same kind is the notion of ‘ being * in regard to Substanco, 
etc.:—hence this is a natural reason [for assuming a different cause for it> 
in the form of the ‘Universal’).—Such is the view of the other Party (the 
NydifC' Vaishisika). —(716) 

The sense of the same argument is shown by sotting forth tlie argiunents 
propounded by Bhdvivikia 


TEXTS (71C-720). 

(A) ” In regard to the Cow and the Elephant, the peculiarities 
OP Name—* (^w * and * Elephant —and Ideas—^must be dub 
TO CAUSES other THAN CONVENTION, ShaPB, BoDY, ETC.,—^BECAUSE 
WHILE APPERTAINING TO THE COW AND THE ELEPHANT, THEY 
ARE DIFFERENT FROM THE NaMSS AND IDEAS OP THESE 
I^ATTER ;—JUST LIKE THE NAMES AND IDEAS ' WITH CALP ’ 

AND ‘ WITH THE GOAD ’ (RBSPECTrVBLY) AS APPLIED TO THE 
SAME Cow AND ElEPHANT. ThE QUALIFYING CLAUSE 
HA.S BEEN ADDED FOB THE PURPOSE OP EXCLUDINO THE 

* Hare’s Horns ’ and such other non-bntities. 

The Name and Idea of the other things 
ARE the Corroborative Instance 
per dissimilarity. 
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<B) “ The Idea pervading over all Cows proceeds from something 

DIFFERENT PROM THE BODY OF THE CoW,—BECAUSE IT APPEARS 
AS A DIFPERENTIATOB,—^LIKE THE IDEA OP THE 

‘ Blue ’ and the like. 

(C) “ The ‘ UNIVERSAL ’ Cotv is sombthino different from the 

* INDIVIDUAL * CoWf —BBCAOSB IT FORM.S THE OBJECT OP A DIFFERENT 
IDEA ;—LIKE THE IDEA OF THE COLOUR AND OTHER QUALITIES OP 

THE SAME Cow ,—ALSO BECAUSE IT (THE UNIVERSAL) IS SPOKEN OP 
AS BELONGING TO THAT (THE INDIVIDUAL),—JUST AS THE HORSE 
IS SPOKEN OP A.S BELONGING TO OAoi/m.”—(716-720) 

COMMENTARY. 

Bhdvivikia hns argiiod as follo^vs:—** In regard to such tilings as tho 
Cow, Horse. Buffalo, Boar, Elopiwut, etc., the peculiarities of Name—* Cow 
otc.—and Idea must be due to a cause rolutod to the form of each animal, 
but different from such caunes ns Convention, Sluvpo, Body and tho like;— 
tliis is the Pronouncement (of tlie Conclusion).—[The Reason is this]— 
Because while appertaining to the Cow, etc., they are Names and Ideas 
different from the Names and Ideas of tlie Body, etc.;—^just like such peculiar 
Names and Ideas relating to the samo animals as—* the Cow with the calf *, 

* the Bullock with the load *, * tho Boar with the dart *, ‘ the Elephant with 
tlie goad ’ and so forth.—^The Corroborative Instances per dissimilarity are 
the Names and Ideas of the forms of the Body and other things.—It follows 
from this that this ' other cause' must be the ‘ Universale* Cow *, 

* Elephant ’ and so forth.” 

The term * abhidhdna * stands for Name j— 'praj^na * for Idea, Cogni¬ 
tion ;—the peculiarities in the shape of these two are meant by the compound 

* aithidhdnapmjfidnavi^tifdh 

‘ Samaya ’ is OonverUion ‘ Akrti ’—Shape‘ Pit}4o ’—Body ;—tlie 
term * etc* includes Oolour and such details. Different from these are the 
Causes related to and in Iceeping with the Form of each of the animals in 
regard to its Name and Idea. 

Or the compound may mean that the Causes of tho names and notions 
of ' Being ’ and the rest ore different from Convention and the rest. The 
rest being understood as before. 

‘ Proclamation * —Proposition, Conclusion. 

In order to avoid the ‘ fallibility ’ duo to the Reason otherwise applying 
to non-entities like the Hare’s Horn (which also has a distinct Name and 
Idea relating to it),—the qualiScation has been added in the form ‘ tNiile 
appertaining to the Cow, etc.*. 

llie compound setting forth the Reason is to be expounded as—‘ Because 
they have Names and Ideas different from the Names and Ideas relating to 
the Body, etc.*. The ‘ Names and Ideas of the Body * serve as the Corrobora¬ 
tive Instance per diesimilarily; as in this instance, the ^esence of a catise 
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Other 0\an ihe Namee and Ideas of the Body is abs^t; and hence the Beason 
adduced is also absent in them. 

Uddyotahara [under Nyayavdrtika on 2. 2. 61, page 819 et «^.] has stated 
the argument as follows“ Tho Idea pervading over all Cows proceeds from 
a Cause otlier than the Body, etc.,—because it appears as a differentiator,— 
like the Idea of the Blue, etc.—Or again, the ‘ Universal ’ Cow is something 
different from the individual Cow,—^because it is the object of a different 
Idea,—like Colour and Touch, etc.,—also because it is spoken of as belonging 
to this latter,—just as the Horse is spoken of as belonging to ChaUra, and as 
something different from Chaitra.*' 

All these arguments have been set fortli in Uiese Texts. They are easily 
intelligible.—{71®-720) 


The Author answers all thewo arguments in the following— 


TEXTS (721-722). 

All tbdcs has ho essence in it ; rr is an elaboration op a mere 
THEORY ; there IS NO EVIDENCE AT ALL IN SUPPORT OF IT. As A 
MATTER OP FACT, THE NOTIONS OF ‘ BEING *, ETC. ARB NOT 
POUND TO PROCEED FROM THE PUNCTIONINO OF THE 

Sense-organs ; they arise from a body of 
Conventions.— (721.722) 

COMMENTARY. 


It has been argued (under Text 714, above) that the fact of tho notions 
of ‘ Being *, etc. being of the nature of Sense-perception is deduced from tho 
presence of the operation of Sense-organs.—^If, by the Reason here adduced, 
it is meant that the said notions follow immediately after the operation of 
the Senses,—then it cannot be ‘ admitted ’; because as they axe of the nature 
of * determinate Cognitions *, the body of Conventions (bearing upon the 
verbal expression) must interpose (between the Sense-operation and the 
resultant Determinate Cognition).—(721-722) 

It might be urged—*' without a comprehensive somethinff, how can 
mutually distinct entities become the basis, directly or indirectly, of the 
notion of identity or unity ? *’ 

In anticipation of this questiott, the AtJthor supplies tlie following 
explanation:— 
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TEXTS (723-726). 

Iir THE CASE OP THE Dhotrx, BantaH, etc., it is found that there is 

PRESENT IN THEM, EITHER SINGLY OR COLLEOTIVBLY, THE POTENCY 
TO REMOVE VARIOUS DISEASES ; AND YET THERE IS NO * UNIVERSAL * 

(Community) in them which has that potency ; because the 
CUBE of the diseases IS FOUND TO BE QUICK AND DELAYED.— 
Nor can any diverse peculiar properties be produced in the 
* universal through the DIVERSITIES OF THE SOIL, ETC. 
BECAUSE IT REMAINS ALWAYS IN ONE AND THE SAME FORM ; THE 
SAID DIVERSE PROPERTIES, HOWEVER, ARB PRESENT IN THE Dhatrl, 

BTC.—Thus though, as a rule, things are entirely differ- 

ENT, YET SOME OF THEM HAVING WELL-DEFINED POTENCIES ARE 
OONOETVBD OP AS Similar, AND HENCE THESE THINGS BECOME 
THE BASIS OP THE CONCEPTION OP similarity, BTC.,—^NOT OTHER 
THINGS.— (723-726) 

COJtMENTARY. 

DMtrl nnd kotiio othor friiitA, thotigh of entirely difforent formfl, are 
yet, severally or jointly, endowed with tlio capacity to remove various 
disea.'ios,—even without any comprehensive entity embracing them all.— 
Tt cannot bo right to urge that—even in this caso it la only a comprehen.aive 
'Universal’ that does the effective act”; for the simple reason that there 
is no siich common * Universal * over them capable of performing the various 
fruitful acts. If there were such a common 'Universal’, there oould be 
no possibility of the notion tiiat people have, of the capacity of removing 
diseases quickly or slowly that is found in only some i?Aa<ri, etc. and that 
at only certain times; as the ' Universal * would be of only one uniform 
character.—Nor can it be right to aa<«ert that—” tho said Vnivsrsal itself 
performs the diverse firoitful acts, when it acquiree certain peculiar properties 
due to the soil as watered by milk and such things —^because the ‘ Universal * 
is, ex hypothesi, eternal, and hence incapable of having any peculiar properties 
produced by anything else; and hence no such properties could bo produced 
in it by tho diversities of Soil and such things; because the * Universal ’ is 
always of one and the same form. As for the DhSM, etc.; on the other 
hand, they are evanescent things and hence divorse properties are produced 
in them by the diversities of Soil, etc.; and hence tliey become endowed with 
the diverse potencies of curing diseases.—^In the some manna', other things 
also, like the Jar, ore prodimod out of their Causal Ideas in such forms 
that by their very nature they come to be conceived of as of one and the 
same form. Hence there is no difficulty in this case. 

The tenrn ‘ etc,* in the expression ‘ the basis of the cancepiion of simUemty, 
etc.*, is meant to incliide the capacity to perform such fntitful acta as the 
holding of water and the like.—(723-726) 

The question being—“ How is it proved that' the Body of Conventions * 
comes between (the fxinetioning of the Senses and the appearance of the 
notions of Names, etc.) ? ”—^the Answer is provided in the following— 
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TEXTS (727-729). 

All THAT THE EXPRESSION ‘ BeINQ * (EXISTENGB) IS MEANT TO CONVEY 
IS ONLY THE IDEA OP Ca'pOCity fOT OCtioil ; IT IS IN THIS SENSE THAT 

THE Convention is established, in regard to the thtnos in 

QUESTION, OR TO ANY OTHER THING, ACCORDING TO THE WHIM (OP 

people).—Persons using the term * go* (* Ox ’ or ‘ Cow ’) 
establish the Convention in regard to the term as 

APPLICABLE TO THINGS SERVING SUCH DIVERSE PURPOSES AS 

carrying, yielding mWc and so porth.—Thus it is that 
ALL these notions OP ‘ BBINO * AND THE REST ABB 
POUND TO PROCEED FROM THE CONCEPTION OF 

THESE Conventions, and not immediately 

AFTER THE PUNCTIONINO OP THE SbNSB- 

organs.— (727-729) 


COMMENTARY. 

The notions of ‘ Being * and the rost can never appear in persons who are 
not cognisant of the Conventions bearing upon those terms ; if they did, then 
there would be no use in establishing the Conventions at all. Thus it is 
that the makers of Convention apply the term * existent * (Being), on noticing 
a certain identity (among things) indicated by the fact of their performing 
similar functions j and it is in regard to such things that the notion of * Being * 
appears. 

* Or to any o<Acr thing *;—i.e. of the expression * Entity *. 

Similarly in tho case of the terms ‘go* (‘ Ox ’ or * Cow ’) and the rest, 
the Convention bearing upon tliom is made upon tlieir capacity for such 
actions as carry»»u7 and tho like. Hence, after tho Convention has been 
made, when people come to use the term,—even when tho Ox is seen, the 
previous Convention steps in and tho name ‘ Ox ’ comes to the mind; and 
tho idea that it ‘ exists ’ comes only later in a clear form. In some cases, 
through repeated use, the whole process passes through the mind so qxuokly 
that every step in it is not fully realised ; but it is quite clearly distinguished 
by persons who have used the term for only a short time. 

Tho whole matter is thus summed up r—Ftom all this, it follows that on 
account of tho intervention of the body of Conventions, the notions in 
question cannot be said to be directly perc^iihle ; because it is not reasonable 
to regard as * perceived ’ things that are cognised only indirectly; as such 
a process would lead to absurdities.—(727-729) 

The following Text proceeds to show that for the following reason 
also, the notions of ‘ Being etc. are effeoU of memory, and have to be 
treated as so many Rcmembrancee, and cannot be regarded os * Perception * 
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TEXT (730). 

At first, bvbry CJoonition appears ih a form free from verbal 

EXPBBSSIOK ; THEN COMES IN THB BODY OP CONVENTION.*? J 
HENCE THE NOTIONS IN QUESTION PARTAKE OF THE 

NATURE OP Re.mtmbra'nce, —por that reason 
ALSO.— (730) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, there in no Convention bearing upon the ‘ Specific 
Peculiarity ’ (of Things); and it is only after ono has seen the entity, 
prior to its determination, only as a point of ‘ Specific Peculiarity *, free 
from all contact with verbal oxpreiwion,—that there follows its Cognition 
based upon tlie functioning of the Seoso^organ;—then there comes to the 
mind, the body of Conventions bearing upon tliat same entity;—then there 
appear the notions of ‘ Being ’ and the rest,—in accordance with the said 
Conventions,—in rogard to the tiling that has been seen; and these notions 
embody all the * detonninaiion ’ with reference to tlio tJiing, and give verbal 
expression to tJiom. How ciui tlioso notions esca{>o from boing regarded 
as * Remcmbiimoo ’ ? 

‘ For thal reason also —i.e. because they ore ‘ determined ' as seen. 

* The notions in question those of ‘ Being ’ and the rest.—(730) 

Question —“ 'Wlienco haa this sequenoe in the appearance of Cognitions 
been deduced ? *' 

Aneioer :— 

TEXT (731). 

It is because the process is as described that when a man slas 

HIS MIND TURNED SOMEWHERE ELSE, THERE APPEARS ONLY THE 
VAOUB APPREHENSION OP THE MERE thing APART FROM 
ALL SPECIFIC PECULIARITIES.— (731) 

COMMENTARY. 

It is because tlie notions of ‘ Being ’, etc. appear in the above-mentioned 
sequence, that when a man lias his mind fixed elsewhere,—i-e. lie is absent* 
minded,—^if be sees a tiling lying before himself,—until there come to his 
mind the conventions and conceptions bearing upon that thing, the first 
perception tliat appears is that of the mere thing, entirely devoid of all epeeijic 
peculiarities. If it were not so,—if this first Cognition were in the full*fledged 
form equipped with the verbal expression and-oil the rest of it,—then, why 
should the absent-minded man appreliend the mere thing devoid of all quali> 
fications ? It is not possible for two determinate Cognitions with verbal 
expressions to appear at the same time. 

Thus it is proved that the assertion that “ fchs notions of * Being *, etc. 
are positively and negatively concomitant with direct Sense-functioning *’ 
is not true.—(731) 
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It has been argued above (under Text 716) tli&t —“ In regard to the Cow 
and the Elephant, the peculiarities of Name and Idea must be due to causes 
other than Convention, etc. etc.”.—^This is answered in the following— 

TEXT (732). 

As REGABDS THE FIRST REASON AOOnOEO,—IT IS SUPERFLUOUS ; AS THE 
PACT OF THE NOTIONS BEING BROUGHT ABOUT BY THE BODY OF 
Conventions is already admittbd (by us) ; and that 
SA30 Relative (Body op Conventions) is what 

IS positively AND NEGATIVELY CONCOMITANT.— 

(732) 

COMMENTARY. 

If all that is sou^t to be proved is the general fact that the notions in 
question are due to other causes related to the character of the things con¬ 
cerned,—then it is superfluous—^proving what is already admitted. Because 
the Body of Conventions bearing upon the Cow, etc. is tlxat other cause 
related to and in keeping with the character of the things ; as the said notions 
appear only when tliU Body of Conventions is there, and they do not appear 
when what is there is some heterogeneous Body of Conventions; which 
shows that it is this Body of Conventions, wliich is positivsly and negatively 
concomitant with thorn, that is the Cause of the notions in question; as 
these are found to follow on the wake of the positive and negative concomi* 
tance of these Conventions. Tlius the attempt to adduce Reasons for this is 
entirely futile.—(732) 

TEXTS (733-734). 

Ip the sATn * Body of Convention ’ is included in the * Subject * (or 
THE Inference propounded by the Opponent), then the Corro- 
BORATivB Instance cited becomes * devoid of the Pro- 

BANDUM * ; AS THE EXTERNAL THINGS MENTIONED,—THE 
Calf AND THE Good, ETC.—^ARB NOT THE DIRBOT 
CAUSES OP THE NOTIONS ; BECAUSE THE NaMR 
AND SUCH OTHER QUALIFICATIONS HAVE NO 
BEARING UPON THE * SPECIFIC PECULIAR- 
ITY ’ OP THINGS ; AS THE ‘ SPECI¬ 
FIC Peculiarity ’ op things 

IS SOMETHING BEYOND THE 

REA^H OP Verbal Ex¬ 
pression.— (733-734) 

COMMENTARY. 

If tlie ‘ Conventional Conception ’ is included in the ‘ Subject * (of the 
Opponent's Reasoning), and then it is sought to be proved that all those 
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notions are diio to their connection witlx an eternal and aU<embracing Sutity 
named ‘ Universal wluch is apart from all those,—then what has boon 
cited ns the Corroborative Instance would bo ‘ devoid of the Probandum *; 
bocauso the concomitance of the tilings with such a Probandum has nowhere 
been perceived. As a matter of fact, the Cay, the Ooad and such things 
that have boon cited as the cause (basis) of tlio notion of the Coto being * with 
Calf or the Elepftant being ‘ with the Goad ’, have not been proved to be so. 
Specially because when tlieso things—the Calf and the Goad,—revert to 
the position of their ‘ Specific Peculiarity they are not found to bo the 
direct, cause of any Name* and Ideas, —for the simple reoson that all * Specific 
PoouUority * is, by its very nature, beyond the reach of verbal expression. 
Thus the Corroborative Instance cited ie*devoid of the Probandum’. 
—^If they be regarded as the indirect cause of the notions, then that would 
lead to an absurdity, because indirectly, everything is of use in the producing 
of overytliing.—(733-734) 

Question —“ How is it then that people regard such external things 
(as the Calf and the Goad) as the cause of the notions (of the Cow being 
with the Calf, tho Elephant being with the Ooad) ? ” 


TEXT (735). 

Ih fact, all these kotions pboobed ojt the basis op ththgs ltkb 

THE Good, which OOHSIST IN’ MERE ' IdBA * AND ABB ILLHSORT, 

ON WHICH * EXTERNALITY ’ LS IMPOSED.—(735) 

COMMENTARY. 

It has boon already pointed out that tlie * Specific PocuUarity ‘ of Things 
which forms tho root-cause of tho Idea of the ‘ Good ’ and suoli things, is 
not touched by an ‘imposition’ (or qualification). As regtu^ the 
‘ niusm-y ’ form of things, it is a mere product of the art of Imagination ; 
it consists in * Idea ’, and is not an exterTuU object. People regard it 
as an * external thing ’, because they are unable to distinguish between what 
they see and what they imagine, end hence they regard the form cognised 
os * external *} so tliat the external existence of the Goad and such tilings 
cannot be admitted. 

‘ Avalambya ’ is to be constnied with * aAkushadikam 

What is meant is that the notions proceed to apply to the Goad, etc. 
which nro purely illusory, wliich consist in mere ‘ Idea ’ and on which the 
external character is superimposed. 

* ArUarmdtrd ’ is Buddhi, Idea, Cognition.—(736) 

In the some argument (under 716), the Opponent has introduced the 
qualification “while pertaining to the Cow”. This again is not right; 
as it cannot exclude anything (and hence is useless as a qualification).—^This 
is what is shown in the following— 
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TEXTS (736-737). 

* The NEGATION OF ACTION, QUALITY AND NAME * IS ALSO DESCRIBED 

(BY YOU) AS THE CAUSE OF THE NOTION OF ‘ NON-SXTSTENOB * J 
HENCE THE QUALIFICATION SERVES NO USEFUL PURPOSE.— 

The said description (op the Cause of the notion 
OF Non-existence) also is not right ; because 
IF IT IS A Cause, then it must be a Positive 
Entity, as possessing a dbfinitb po¬ 
tency. Lastly, the notion of 
‘ Non-existence * would be ap¬ 
plicable TO ‘ Being * and 
SUCH ‘ Univbrsals * also. 

-(736-737) 

COMMENTARY. 

Of tbo notion of * non-existenoe ’ also, iho * Negation of action, quality 
and name' has been described as the Cause.—cannot be right; because 
what has been said to constitute the character of the ‘ Oause * is IM potency U> 
produce the e_ffect ;—^this Potency can reside only in a Positive Entity; as the 
Positive Entity alone is characterised by the said Potency. If then, Negation 
also liad the said Potency imposed upon it, how could it not attain tho 
character of the Positive Entity T As the presence of that Potency alone 
constitutes tho natitre of the Positive Entity. In this way the Negation 
would lose its negative character itself. As * negation' consists only in the 
oessation of tlie character of the * Positive Entity *. 

Then again, if * the negation of Action, Quality and Name ’ were the 
Cause of the notion of Non-earistenes, then the notion of being * non-existent * 
would apply to * Being * and other Universal? also; as therein also is present 

* the negation of Action, Quality and Name ’—^just as much as in such non¬ 
entities as the * Hare’s Horns —(736-737) 

The following Text shows that the Reason cited (by the Opponent under 
Text 710) is * unproven * (not admitted) 


TEXT (738). 


The pact of the notions in question being different from the 
NOTIONS of the BODY, SHAPE, ETC. IS NOT ADMITTED (OE 
proved) ; HENCE THE REASON PUT FORWARD IS 
ALSO OPEN TO THE OHABOB OF BEING * UN¬ 
PROVEN — (738) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, the notions of the Qow and such things do not 
have for their objective anything other than tlie Body, etc. (of the 
animals); by virtue of which they could be held to be distinct from tlieso 



latter,—(738) 


9 
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The Cloncluidon also (of the Opponent’s Argtunent) is Annulled by 
Inference 


TEXT (739). 

The OOMPREHBNSrVB NOTION (op all CJows, for instanob) manifests 
^VITHIN ITSELF THE verbal expression and the ooNsrmjBNT. in- 
DITIDHALS; WHILE THE * UNIVERSAL ’ IS DBSORIBBD AS 
DEVOID OF ALL TINGE OF COlour, shopt AND verbal 

expression. —(739) 


OOilMENTARY. 

What is meant is as follows:—What is meant by you to bo proved is 
the fact that tlie basis of oomprohonsive notions oonsiats of sometliing differont 
from the Body, etc.,—^this howovor is not right; os no siich thing enters 
into tho notions at all; and also because what does appear in those notions 
is something quite different, in tho shape of Colour, Sliape, etc. That is 
to say, you describe tho * Universal ’ Cow to be devoid of aU tinge of Colour, 
Shape and Verbal Expression; and yet tho actual Cognition that appears 
is always apprehended as accompanied by the manifestation of Colour, etc.; 
how then could the basis of such Cognition consist of what is devoid of Colour, 
etc.? Certainly a Cognition of.one form cannot have its basis in something 
of an entirely different form; if it did, it would load to absiuditiee. 

The argiunont may be formulated as follows:—^When a Cognition 
manifests an object distinct from some other object, it cannot be regarded 
os apprehending tliis latter object;—e.g. the Cognition of Sound cannot bo 
regarded as ap[>reliending Colour ;—and as a matter of fact, the cominro- 
hensive notion manifoeU within itself Colour and the rest which ore something 
different from the pure ‘ Universal ’ ;'-so that what is actually perceived 
is contrary to the premiss (cited by the Opponent). 

* Manifests witlUn iUe^ the 7er6a{ Expression^ etc, etc.* ;—* verbal expres¬ 
sion Le. the imme ' Cow ’;—’ constituent individuals *, in the form of colour, 
shape and tlio rest; * avabhasavdti ’, containing the manifestation of tliese. 

* ‘ Letters *, stands for tho verbal expression * gaufy *, wliich 
is made up of the letters ' ga\* au' and the Visarga, —(730) 


has argued os follows:—“ The ' Universal ’ Blue 
also is of the form of Blw ; if it were not so, then there would be no such 
comprehensive idea as * Blue ’; thtis the Bcoson adduced by the Buddhist 
being not admitted, there is no annulment of the NaiySyika’s Conclusion by 
Inference (as urged in the preceding Text, by the Author).” 

This is answered in the following— 
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If the * Univkbsal ’ also were in the form of ‘ Blue *, then, what 

WOULD BE ITS DIFFERENCE FROM ‘ QUAUTY ’ ?—^AS A MATTER OP FACT, 
HOWEVER, NO ALL-COMPREHENSIVE * BlUB * IS EVER PEROEIVED. 

Even though it may be manifesting itself, it is never per¬ 
ceived IN A differentiated FORM. UnDSR THE CIRCUH- 
STANOES, HOW COULD THE Idea AND Name apply to the 
Individual, on the basis of the said comprehensive 
NOTION ?—^Further, the other party holds the 
notion of the ‘ Universal * to be DEnNiTE and 
certain ; consequently, its non-perobption 

CANNOT BE RIGHT, AS THAT WOULD IMPLY THAT 
IT IS INCOGNISABLB.—(740-742) 

COMMENTARY. 

Suoh being the case, there can be no difference between the Quality 
‘ Blue ’ and the ‘ Universal * Blue ; as, ex hypotfuai, both have the same form. 

It might be urged that—the Qualiiy * Blue' is not somothing co7?t- 
preheneive, while the ' Universal ’ Blue embraces all that is blue at all times 
and at all places; and in this sense there is a diEerence between the forms 
of the two 

The answer to this is that * no all-eotnpreheneive Blue ie ever perceive ’. 
That is, os a matter of fact, any such comprehensive ‘ Blue' as distinct 
from the Quality Blue,' embracing oil that is of the form of Blue,—is never 
perceived to manifeet itself; as all that appears in Perception is a speoiflo 
* Blue * alone by itself. Even in the ‘ determinate * Cognition, there does 
not appear any second Blue; os that Cognition only ‘ dotermiues ’ what has 
been perceived (by the previous indeterminate Perc^tion). 

It might be argued that—*' Just as for the Bauddha, the Momentar}' 
Character of Things, though apparent, is not actually apprehended in its 
differentiated form by people with dull intelligence,—so the * Universal * 
also 

This cannot be right j as even so, the theory propounded by you— 
that ** on the strength of the perc^ion of the Universal there appear the 
single identical Name and Idea in regard to Individuals that are diverse ”,— 
would become untenable; beoause if the qualifying factor is unperoeived, 
there can be no perception of the qualified thing i o.g. until the Stick is 
seen, there can be no such notion as * the man unth the etick *. Similarly 
in the case in question. Beeaxue the idea put forw’ord by you is 
that Diversities (Individuals) by themselves are beyond the reach of Verbal 
Expression and Cognitionand these diversities, wliioh are by themselves 
beyond the reach of Cognition and Verbal Expression, would (under your 
theory) be cognised only on the strength of the perception of the * Univer- 
gfj *;—how, then, con the Cognieer not * perceive * the TJnivereal itself ? 
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FurtJier, for tlie imn for whom Perception is always ‘ indeterminate it 
may be right to say that ‘ oven though appartnt, it is not apprehended ’; 
HD ' Apprehension * involves tlie fiuictioning of the idea of CeriUude ; btit 
for yo\i, who hold all Perception to be defenninate, it is not right that tliere 
should be no apprehension; as that would mean that tliere is no Cognition of 
it at all. In (act, the apprelionsion of objects by all certain Cognitions consists 
in their bringing about certitude; if then, they do not bring about tills certitude, 
it comes to this that they do not cognise or apprehend the object at 
all.—(740-742) 

Even granting that the existence of something otlier than tlie ' Blue * 
is proved, there can be no proof for what you desire to prove { as your Con* 
elusion itself is barred by Inference, and to that extent, the Premiss also 
caimot be admitted.—This is wliat is shown in the following— 

TEXT (743). 

Even though it may be taken as established that the notions in 

QUESTION HAVE A DIPEBRBNT CAUSE, THE BXI.STBNCE OF THE 
* UNIVEILSAL ’ AS COMPRKHBN.SIVB, AND FREE FROM 
IMPERMANENCE, DOES NOT BECOME BSTABUSHED ; 

BECAUSE THE NOTIONS IN QUESTION APPEAR 
IN SUCCESSION.—(743) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Freejrotn impermanence ’,—i.c. free from non-etemality,—otemaL 

*' Why is it not established t ” 

* Beeauee the naliona in question appear in ettcceeaion *; i.e. the notions 
of the ‘ Cow * and the rest. If these were due to any such commonality 
as the * Universal *, then they would not appear in succession,—ns their 
cause being always present in its perfect form, they should all appear simul¬ 
taneously ; just like several things produood simultaneously. Specially 
because a cause that cannot be helped does not need anything else.—(743) 

Now, even admitting the Reason, tlie Author shows that it is * fallible ’ 
(‘ not true *, ‘ Inconclusive ’) 

TEXT (744). 

On what basis dobs the term * Category ’ (‘ Paddrtha ’) rest 
WHEN APPLIED TO THE SIX (VaieM^ika Categories) ? As 

ALSO THE NOTION ‘ IT EXISTS * WHICH IS FOUND TO 
BE PRESENT IN * BeINQ BTO. ?—(744) 

COMMENTARY. 

There is not (even for the Vaiehi^Uea) any such * Universal * as * Padar^ 
thaitxi * (the genus * Cat^ory *) subsisting in all the six Categories,—on the 
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basis of which there .should be mich a comprehensive notion as ‘ this is a 
CaUgory —this is a Category and so forth ’ ;->^imilar]y in the ‘ Universal 
the ‘ Specific Individuality * and * Inherence the ‘ Universal ’ Being does 
not subsist; by virtue of which each of these could be conceived of as 
* existing ’; because (according to the Vaiehi^ika) ‘ Being ’ subsiste only in 
the three Categories of * Substance \ * Quality ’ and * Action *.—As regards 
the three Cat^ories of Substance and the rest, the Opponents hold the name 
to be based upon the presence of the ‘ Universal ’; hence the fallibility of 
the Reason has not been urged in regard to these.—(744) 


The following argument may be put forward :—" Even in the Categories 
named, the property of * existence ’ is present in the form of being the object 
of the right Cognition that ‘ it exists ’; so that here also the name is due to 
something other than the object itself j an<l lienee the Reason is not untrue ”. 

The answer to this is provided in the following— 


TEXTS (746-746). 

Ip IN REGARD TO THE CATEGORIES MENTIONED, THE NOTION THAT ‘ IT 
EXISTS ’ IS DUB TO SOMETHING ELSE,—THEN, IN REGARD TO THIS 
‘ .SOMETHING ’ ALSO THE NOTION THAT * IT EXISTS * IS PRESENT ; 

AND SO ON AND ON, THERE WOULD BE AN INFINITE REGRESS,— 

AND THE CHARACTER OP ‘ HAVING THE PROPERTY ’ 

WOULD CEASE. IN VIEW OP THESE, THE REASON 
WOULD BECOME * PALUBLB * (UNTRUE).— 

Then again the all-embracing con- 

COMITANCB OF THE REASON HAS 
NOT YET BEEN ESTABLISHED.— 

(745-746) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even if it be admitted that the notions in question are due to something 
else, the defect of * Fallibility * remains; because even in regard to the 
property mentioned by the Opponent, there is the notion that * it exists *, 
which is expressed by the words ‘ this property of existence is there ’ ;—so 
this notion of (>-ness will have to be attributed to something other than 
‘ Existence * (or Being) ; and so on and on, there would be an in6nite regress ; 
as also the anomaly that other things also would be receptacles of the Property, 
and hence ‘ things possessing that property *; and the result thus would be 
that there would be no such restriction of number as that * there are only six 
Categories* which can have properties.—-If, in order to avoid the Infinite 
27 
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Regress, a furtlxer property (of M-nww) is not postulated, then, in vmv of 
thoM notions.—as appearing in connection with the Oategones, or ^ 
property of Existence,—the Reason would liave to be regarded as fallible 

(ontruo). ^ , ... 

It may be tliat the ‘ inconclusiveness ’ of the Rea>»on is not due to its 

being Too Wide; even so, how could tlic defect of its negation l>oing open to 
* doubt* be avoided t—This is what is pointed out in the words—* T/ien 
etc. etc. ’what is meant by ^ aU-embracing concomitance is the 
cognition of the fact of the Reason being im-arinbly concomitant with tlie 
whole of tlie thing in wluch the Probandum is sought to be proved. 

The following argument might bo urged t- “ The required conconuton^ 
is there all right; because, if there were no otlier Cause, how could the 
notion in question (of the Universal ‘Cow*, etc.) be different from the 
notion of the thing itself ? There can be no difference among notions of 
the same object, even when they are many. If there wero such difference, 
then, tliere could be no diversity even among the notions of different t^ngs, 
like Colour, Ta-ste and so forth; because diversity among things is always 

due to the diversity among CognUione.** ., ,r ■ i» 

This is not right; as a matter of fact, there can be no idea of Uiuversal 
iu regai-d to tlie • Specific PociUiarity ’ of tilings. Because the ‘ Spociffc 
Peculiarity ’ never forms the object of any notion associated with verUl 
erpresaion.—But,—even in the aljsoiico of any ‘ Univoi-sol if the view 
be held tliat each thing by iteolf is one only and is excluded, from other 
tilings, on some basis.-and it is through this bosis that there come about 
various assumptions and verbal expressions of an aU-embrocing chapter, 
in accordance with conventions and the experience of pwpleif such 
the view, then there would be no opposition to it. This is the reason why 
the Text speaks of the * absence of concomitance *.—(745.746) 

It has been argued (above, under Text 719) that-" The oomprolieuaiw 
idea that appears in regard to tlio Cow and other things, etc. etc.”.—This 
is answered in the following— 


TEXT (747). 

The argumest in proof of the * Universal ’ that has been urged 
after the one jdst disposed of, also becomes rejected 

BY this ; BECAUSE THE FALLACY OF ‘ FUTHJTY AND 
the BEST ARB EQUALLY APFUOABLE TO THAT 
ALSO.— (747) 

COMMENTARY. 

i By tjiis Le. by the refutation just explained.—^As the same objections 

are equally applicable to that also; for instance, the defect of being ‘ futile 
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‘ superfluous ’ (proving what is already admitted) and the rest are applicable 
to this argiiment also. 

The phrase ‘ and U\e rest ’ includes the fallacies of the Corroborative 
Instance * being devoid of tlie Probandum the Reason being ‘ unproven *, 
and * fnlliblo ’ (Inconclusive) and so forth.—(747) 


The following Text points out tlie * Fallibility ’ of the Opponent’s Reason 
in another manner :— 


TEXTS (748-749). 

Without any all-embbacino basis, there is—( a) a pabtioul. 4R 
Ck)ONmON IN REGARD TO THE ‘ COOK ’ ; (6) SIMILARLY THERE 
IS THE NOTION OP ‘ NEGATION * IN REGARD TO NEGATION 
ITSELF ; AS ALSO (c) IN REGARD TO PERSONS AND 
THINGS CREATED BY IMAGINATION, AND (d) IN 
REGARD TO DEAD AND UNBORN PERSONS.—In 
VIEW OP ALL THESE COGNITIONS, THE 
Rea.son becomes open to the 

FALLACY OF ‘ PALUBILITY — 

(748-749) 

(X)MMENTARY. 


In the case of the notion of the ‘ Cook the ‘ Teacher * and the like, there 
are no such all-embracing bases as the character o/ &etn^ Cook, the character 
of being the Teacher and so forth, on which comprehensjve notions of the 
‘ Cook ’ and the * Teacher ’ could be based. Similarly in regard to the four 
kinds of Negation,—Prior N^ation and the like,—how could there be any mioh 
comprehensive notion as ‘ Negation ’ ? Owtainly there could be no ‘ Universal ’ 
in this case,^as this must rest in positive entities. —Similarly in regard to 
persons and things created by imagination,—siich os the poetical character 
of Chandr&pi4a (in K&dambari) and White Palaces in the sky and so forth.— 
and also in regard to persons dead and imborn—such as Mahdsammata^ 
SharMeha and the rest,—how could there be any notion witliout there being 
any comprehensiv'e character ? S4we1y there is no * Universal * in these 
cases : which are all based upon iniwidttals. —(748-749) 


The following Texts explain the notions of the * Cook etc.:— 
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TEXTS (750-754) 

In PACT, THERE IS VO SINGLE BASIS FOR THE NOTIONS OP ‘ CJOOK ’ AND TUB 
REST.—Ip it be said THAT “ THE ACT (OP COOKING) IS THE BASIS ”,— 
THEN, THE ANSWER IS THAT THE ACTT VARIES WITH EACH INDIVIDUAL 
PERSON ; AND YOU HAVE POSTULATED THE ‘ UNIVERSAL ’ AS EM- 
BRACING ALL INDIVIDUALS ONLY, ON THE GROUND THAT UNLESS THERE 
IS AN ALL-EMBRACING ENTITY, THERE CAN BE NO COMPREHENSIVE 
NOTION OP THINGS WHICH ABB DIFFERENT.— If, EVEN WITHOUT SUCH 
ALL-EMBRACING CHARACTER, THE ACT BE REGARDED AS THE BASIS (OF 
THE OOUPBEHENSIVE NOTION) THEN WHY SHOULD NOT THE INDIVI¬ 
DUALS THEMSELVES BE REGARDED AS CAUSES OF IT ?—FURTHER (iP 
THE Aor WERE THE BASIS, THEN) THE NOTION OP ‘ COOK ’ COULD NOT 
APPEAR IN REGARD TO THE MAN AFTER HE HAS DESISTED FROM THE 

AOi (of cooking) ; surely even the other party do not regard 
THE Act AS present THERE AT ALL TIMES,—LIKE THE ‘ UNIVERSAL 
—Ip it BE HELD THAT “ THE NOTION AND NaMR OP THE CJOOK, BTC. IS 
BASED ON PAST AND FUTURE ACTION ”,—THEN SUCH AH ACT CANNOT 
BE THE CAUSE AT ALL, FOB THE SIMPLE REASON THAT IT IS NOT 
PRESENT AT THE TIME.— (750-754) 

COMMENTARY. 

It cannot be right to say that the notion in regard to the Cook is due to 
the act of cooking; because this Action also is held to be different with each 
person,—just like the individuality. 

You postulate the * Universal ’ as embracing all individuals, on the 
ground that, in regard to diverse things, tliere could not appear any com¬ 
prehensive notion, in the absence of an all-embracing entity. Under the 
circumstances, if even without tlus all-embracing character, the Action were 
the basis of regarding diverse things as one,—then why should there be 
an aversion to tbo individuals, whereby ignoring these, the ' Universal * 
has been postulated as the basis of that notion ? 

Then again, if the notion in r^ard to the Cook were due to the Action, 
then after the man has desisted from the Action, and is not doing any cooking, 
the notion of Cook could not appeor in regard to him. You do not regard 
the Action to be ever present, like the * Universal by virtue of which the 
notion could appear even when the Action had ceased. When one thing is 
due to anotlur, it cannot appear in the absence of this latter. 

Nor can past and futiire Action be rightly regarded as the basis of the 
said notion; because what is past or yet to come cannot be there, and what 
is not there cannot serve as the cause of anything.—(750-754) 

iSAadftam-svdmm argues as follows:—“ The comprehensive idea of 
the Cook is based upon the presence of that particular Action which is related 
to the * Universal * (or Genus) ' Action'; hence, even after the actual act of 
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cooking Iias ceased, the permanent basin of it (in the shape of the Universal) 
is always there, and from that there arises the idea of the Cook **.—^This 
view is anticipated in the following— 


TEXT (755). 

If the idea be said to be due to the presence of the act belated 
TO THE ‘ Universal ’ Action, —^and this permanent basis is 

ALWAYS INDICATED BY IT EVEN WHEN THE PARTICULAR 
ACT HAS CEASED,—[then, the answer is os 
given in the following TextX —(755) 

COMMENTARY. 

* By it *, —te. by the action. 

‘ Permanent baeis —in the shape of the * Universal * Action.—(765) 

The answer to this is given in the following— 


TEXT (756). 

When the particular Act has ceased, the permanent ‘ Universal *, 
EVEN though indicated, CANNOT REALLY EXIST; FOB THE 
SIMPLE REASON THAT ITS RECEPTACLE HAS CEASED TO 
EXIST.— (756) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Its receptacle %—^i.e. the receptacle of the Universal; i.e. the particular 

act. 

As a matter of fact, the * Universal ’ cannot be perceived,—or even 
exist,—by itself, apart from its receptaole; otherwise it would have to be 
regarded as baseless. —(766) 

The following arg^ument might be urged“ When once the Univwsal 
has been indicated emd perceived,—even if its receptacle, in the shape of the 
particular act, oeasee, the Idea based upon it still continues 
The answer to this arg^ument is as follows 
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TEXl’S (767-760). 

In the case op sooh * Univebsals ’ as the * Stick \ the * Armlet* 

AND THE LIKB,—EVEN THOUGH THEY HAVE BEEN INDICATED AND PER- 
CHIVED ONCE (iN ONE PERSON),—THE IDEA OP THE * MAN WITH THE 

Stick* (or 'the man ^vlTK the Armlet*} does not continue on 
THE REMOVAL OF THE StICK OK AbMLBT.—If THE ‘UNIVERSAL* 
Cook WERE SOMBTHINO ENTIRELY DIFFERENT (FROM THE INDIVIDUAL 
PERSONS), THEN (aS A PERMANENT ENTITY) IT SHOULD BE PRESENT IN 
THE NEW-BORN CHILD ALSO, WHO ALSO COULD BE CONCEIVED OP 

AS A ‘ Cook *.— If it be hhld that, like the idea op ‘ Being ’ 
(Existence), it does not subsist in a certain substratum (the 

CHILD JUST BORN PX),—THEN, LATER ON, ALSO IT COULD NOT SUBSIST 
IN IT; AS THE CONDITIONS WOULD BE THE SAME.—^It MAY BB THAT 
AT THE INITIAL STAGE (WHEN THE CHILD IS JUST BORN) THERE IS NO 

Inherence between the two (the Universal and the Parti¬ 
cular) BECAUSE OF THE DEPBCTIVE CHARACTER OF THEIR RELATION¬ 
SHIP. But ip so, then, how oould there be that Inherence, 
EVEN afterwards, WHEN THE DEFECT WOULD STILL BB THERE ?— 

(757-760) 

COMMENTARY. 

There would be many absurditiea. For instance, such ‘ Univeraals * aa 
‘ Stick * and the like having been perceived once,—^when D9vadaUa liad given 
up the Stick, the idea of his being ‘ wth Stick or * \vith the Ear-ring would 
be there. 

Nor is it right to say that even in the man who has given up cooking, 
the * Universal ’ Cook is present; because, the ‘ Universal * being eternal, it 
would be present in the new-born child also. 

The Opponent might argue thus :—“ The idea of ‘ being existent *, 
though due to the ‘ Universal Being ’ (Existence), does not come about 
always; in the same way, the ‘ Universal * Cook also, being inherent in a 
certain particular substratum, would not appear at all times; so that it would 
not inhere in the new-born child.—‘ Inhering ’ is mentioned only by way of 
illustration ; the ' Universal ’ would not be mani/ested ;—this also has to be 
understood ”. 

But in that way, it comes to this that it may not inhere in it at all. 
Becaxise the non-inherence of the ‘ Universal * in the new-born child, at 
tlM earlier stage, could be due only to some defect in the character of 
relation between the ' Universal ’ and the Particiilar Object ; and this defect 
would be present there at the later stages also ;—how then could the 
'Universal ’ inhere in it at all ? According to your view, the Object is not 
momentary,—by which at the subsequent stages the Object (Child) would 
be a different entity. 

‘ That ’—i.e. tnAerence. 
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* Their relationship i.e. th« relation between the ‘ Universal * and the 
Particttler Object. 

‘ Taddimyi —i.e. the previous defective form not having been 
abandoned.—(757-760) 

Even when the Object is admitted to be evanescent, the objection stated 
remains in force ;—^this is what is sliown in the following— 


TEXT (761). 

Ip the Particular Object be not permanent, it might acquire 

ADDITIONAL CHARACTERS ; BUT EVEN SO, THE DEPECTIVE NATURE 

OP THE ‘ Universal * would never cease.— (761) 
COMSIENTARY. 

It may be that the ParticxUar Object, being impermanent, will acquire 
additional qualities later on; but the * Universal ’, being permanent, will 
always retain its character of being averse to Inherence ; hence how could 
it be ‘ inherent ’ even at a later stage t—Nor can it bo right to assert that— 
** the ‘ Universal ’ remains for ever in a state which is not averse to sub¬ 
sequent Inherence ” ;—because in that case, the Particular Object also would 
have to be regarded as eternal; as the ‘ Universal ’ related to it would be 
eternal; boca\ise in the absence of one relative, the other relative cannot be 
said to be devoid of the defect preventing its related natiure.—(761) 

The following Text puts forward the answer given by Vddyotakara :— 


TEXT (762). 

The name * Cook ’ is meant to be applied to that which is the 

PRINCIPAL CAUSE OP THE AOT OP COOking AND THIS * PRINCI¬ 
PALITY * IS PRESENT IN ANOTHER COOK ALSO.”— (762) 

COMMENTARY. 

Vddyotakara has argued as follows (in NydyavSrtika, SU. 2. 2. 8, page 320) 

_“ It is through ignorance of oiur Reason that our Opponent has urged that 

_‘ jxist as the term Cook is comprehensive in its connotation, and yet there 

is no such Universal as Cooi.—so also is the comprehensive character of 
the connotation of the term Oou) ’.—Because what is meant by our Reason 
is that ‘ Particular Cognition cannot be accidental (withoxit cause) *; and 
what this means is that the Idea which is different frcan the idea of the 
individual object must be due to a different cause;—and not that all compre¬ 
hensive ideas are based upon ‘ Universals *. Such being the case, that which 
is the principal cause of the action of cooking is what is spoken of by the 
name ‘ Cook *; and this principal character is present in other persons also ; 
hence the objection urged against us has no force.” 
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Tills argument is answered in the following— 


TEXT (763). 

What is it that is called * prikcipal character * ?—It canxot be a 

POTENCY ; BECAUSE THIS DOES NOT SUBSLST (IN OTHER INDIVIDUALS). 

—For the same reason it cannot be said to consist in 
the nature of the Substance, Quality or Action, 

BTC.—{763) 

COMMENTARY. 

What is this ' PrinciiJal Cluimcter ’ ? 

If it is a Potency, that cannot be right; as |>otency is restricted to each 
individual substratiun, and must therefore x'ary with each indiWdnal object, 
and cannot subeist in anotlier object. 

For the same reason, it cannot coitsist in tlie * nature esneuce, self* 
sufficiency,—of Substance, etc,; as this also cannot belong in common to 
several objects. 

The term ‘ elc. ’ is meant to include auj* entity tliat luaj- be held to be 
distinct from Substance, Quality and Action. 

As regards the explanation offered (by Vddxfotakam) of the iwwertion 
that “ the appearance of the notions in question is due to otlier caiHes 
this has already been answered by pointing out that if .some sort of a Cause 
is meant, then the argument is futile,^ as we also admit it as being due to 
Conventional Conception;—if on the other hand aiij’ particular Cause is 
meant, then there is ‘ absence of concomtcance ’ and al«o * Falsity in view 
of such notions as those of the Cook and the like.—(763) 

The following Texts sum up the Author’s jKMition— 


TEXTS (764-766). 

Thus the notion that appears in regard to the ‘ Cook ’ is dependent 
ONLY UPON the DIVERSITY OF CONVENTION, AND APPREHENDS 
ONLY THE FORM THAT PRECLUDES ALL UNLIKE THINO.S.— 

From all this it follows that all Names and 
Notions proceed diversely in accordance 
with . Convention, without there being 
any all-embracing entity.— (764-766) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Thus —because no other cause is found, on examination, for the 
notions of the Cook and the rest, therefore,—even in connection with diverse 
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objects like the Cook, etc., the comprehensive notion—idea—which ultimately 
apprehends only something distinguished from all things xxnlike itaelf—pro¬ 
ceeds in accordance with Convention ; as this excltuion of tko unlike is always 
present. 

Because this is so, therefore it follows that in the case of the *Cow*, 
etc. also, notions partaking of a uniform character, as also Names, should 
proceed on the basis of Convention,—even without any entity like the 
‘ Universal ’.—So that the Reason put forward by the other party remains 
‘ Inconclusive (Fallible, Untrue).—(704-765) 

The following Text further supports the argument (ui^ed mider Text 748, 
above) based upon the notion of ‘ Negation ’ with regard to Negation— 


TEXT (766) 

Tmrs THE NOTION OF Negation with regard to Negation is not incom¬ 
patible ; NOR IS THE OOMPREKBNSrVE NAME (INCOMPATIBLE) ; 
BBOAXTSB THEY PROCEED FROM CONVENTION, WHICH DOBS NOT 
INVOLVE THE ASSUMPTION OF ANY OTHER ENTITY.— 

(766) 

COMMENTARY. 


The only basis for a comprehensive notion, that will apply to all cases, 
consists in the Body of Convention ; otherwise, the incongruity of the oom- 
prehensive notion that we have in regard to all Negations,—as also of the 
very term ‘ Negation *—cannot be denied. Because iu the case of Negations, 
there cembeno ‘Universal*, which subsists only in entities (not in non-entities). 

Why it is not incompatible is shown by the words—* Because they proceed 
etc., etc. ’; the Convention is called ‘ anartha ’ in the sense that it does not 
involve the aauimption of any other entity in the shape of the * Universal ’ 
and so forth ; from such convention, they porceed; —i.e. the Name and the 
Idea follow the presence or absence of the said Convention.—(760) 


The following Texts anticipate and answer 5AaHi»irasudmin’« answer to 
the Bauddha’s criticisms— 
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TEXTS (767-770). 

" Such notions (of Nbc.ation) as * the previous negaiion op the Jar 

* THE Destruction of the Jar ’ and the like, apprehend Negations 

WITH POSITIVE ENTITIES AS THEIR ADJUNCTS; AND THE COMPREHEN¬ 
SIVE CHARACTER OF THE S.4ID NOTION OP ‘ NEGATION ’ LS DUB TO THE 
COMPREHENSIVE CHARACTER OP THOSE ADJUNCTS —If THLS IS URGED, 
THEN (OUR ANS\VEB K THAT) THIS CANNOT BE SO ; («) BECAUSE THERE IS 
DISPARITY AND (ft) BECAUSE IT CANNOT REST UPON THAT.—(o) ThE 
COMPREHENSIVE NOTION OF THE ‘ JaR * MAY BE RIGHTLY REGARDED AS 
BEING DUB TO THAT ; NOT SO THE COMPREHENSIVE NOTION OF ‘ NEGA¬ 
TION * ; THE NOTION OP * PRESENCE ’ (AFFIRMATION) IS ENTIRELY DIF¬ 
FERENT FROM THE NOTION OP ‘ ABSENCE ’ (NEGATION). (6) ThB NOTION 
OF THE ‘ Cow ’ OR THE ’ HORSE ’ IS NOT HELD TO BE DUE TO THB 

‘ Universal ’ Being. If it did, then only one * Universal ’ would 

HAVE TO BE POSTULATED AS ACCOMPLI.SHINO EVERYTHING (AS BEING THB 

BASIS OP ALL NOTIONS).— (767-770) 

COMMENTARY. 

8/mnkarasoamin lum iirgtied thm" The notioux of Negatiom are 
never found to be free from adjuncts [the Negation is always of 8omsthing '\; 
for instance, in all stich notions of Negation as ‘ the previous negation of the 
Jar* the Destniclion of the Jar * and so forth,—they are found to rest upon 
Negations associated with certain poaiti\’e entities as adjuncts ; which shows 
that in all cases the notion of Negation 1ms its comprehensive character 
dependent upon tlie ‘ Universal ’ jMrmeatiug the said adjuncts; so that 
there is no ‘ fallibility ’ in ow Premiss 

* Tasgdfy ’—of the said notion (of Negation). 

The above argument is answered in the words—‘ It cannot be so, etc., etc, *. 
—The compound ‘ VailakfaJiiydtaddehraydt ’ may be construed to mean 
either (a) ‘ because there is the fact tJua it cannot rest upon that, along with 
tlie fact that there is disparity or as (b) ‘ because there is disparity, and 
also because it cannot rest upon that *. 

The first of these two reasons—' because there is disparity *—^is explained 
in detail, in the words—'T7te co;n.pre7mn«it>e notion of the Jar, etc., etc.*; — 
it is not riglit that notions of diverse forms ahoiild be based upon one and 
the same adjunct; as in that case a single * Universal * would serve all 
purposes, and it would be viseless to postulate several * Universals Thus 
then notions of positive entities like the ' Jar ’ etc. may be due to the 

* Universal ’ ‘ Jar —^how could the notions of ‘ Negations ’ be based upon 
those * Universalsbeing, as they ai^, entirely different from these latter 
in character ? For example the notion of the universal ‘ Cow ’ does not 
proceed on the basis of the ‘ Universal * Being. —(767-770) 

Bhdvivikta has argued as follows:—“ It is not held that in every case, 
tlie Notion is exactly in keeping with its Cause (or basis). For instance, 
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t]ie number ‘Phu'ality* subsisting (a) in Elepliants and Horses, or {b) in the 
Dhava and Khadira trees, fonns the basis of the notions of (a) the ‘ Army ’ and 
(&) the ' Forest ’;—similarly the mixturo of several heterogeneous substances 
forms the basis of the notions of ‘drinks*, ‘fermented gruel’ and the like. 
Othem’ise (i.e. if the resultant notion must be exactly in keeping with its 
basis) the notions in question should have been of (a) ‘ Many ’ and (&) 
‘Mixture’”. 

TIus is the argument that is anticipated and ans\vered in the following— 
TEXTS (771-772). 

“ In all cases the notion is not in exact accordance with its 

BASIS,—^INASaiUCH AS THE NOTIONS OF ‘ ARMY *, ‘ FORBST ’ AND 
THE LIKE HAVE NinitfBEB, BTC. FOR THEIR BASIS ” ;—IF SUCH 
BE THE VIEW, THEN, WHY SHOULD NOT THE SAID NOTION 
IN REOARD TO THESE DIVERSE THINGS ALSO BE 
HELD TO BE BASED UPON THE DIVERSITY OF 

THE Body op Conventions set up by 
one’s own tVHIM ?—(771-772) 

COMMENTARY. 

' The Mid notion *,—i.e. tlie Comprehensive notion. 

The 'diversity’—i.e. Peculiarity of the Conventions.—(771-772) 

Qiiestion ” What is the peculiarity ou the basis whereof this statement 
is made ? ” 

Ansu'er :— 

TEXTS (773-774). 

When there is cognition op diversity, then thebe arises the 

DESIRE TO SET UP A CJONVENTION ;—THEN THE CONVENTION IS SET 
rp ;—THEN OOMES THE HEARING OP THE NaMB IN ACCORD- 
ANCE WITH THAT CONVENTION ;—THEN THE ‘ BODY ’ OR 
* FORM ’ OF THE CONVENTION ;—THEN THE notion 
(in ACCORDANCE WITH THAT CONVENTION). 

That this is the cause (basis) op the 
SAID Notions is thus known defi¬ 
nitely through AFFIRMATIVE AND 
NEGATIVE I^BSMISSES. IN REGARD 
TO OTHER CAUSES, THERE 
WOULD BE AN INFINITE 
REGRESS.—(773-774) 

COMMENTARY. 

The relation of Cavise and Effect is ascertainable only by means of affirma¬ 
tive and negative premisses : and in regard to the comprehensive notion in 
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question, the oul>- ea»we t hat w so ascertained is tlw Body oC Con\'entioas set up 
by the desirt' of man. For instance, Hrst of all, there' api>eaw tlic cognition 
of differeucc among tiiiugs;—after tins cognition has come, tiiere comes tlie 
desirt' to set up a Con\'ention;—from that desire proceeds ti»e setting up 
of iJte Convention;—then tl»e hearing of tlie some at the time of actual 
usage of the name 5 —from that hearing of the usage, tliere follows the ‘ body ’ 
or form of the Convention ; from this Body of the Convention, comes tlw 
using of the name in regard to the diverse things in qxiestion;—and then 
finally the notions of * Jar ’ and the like come into appearance. 

Among all people, down to the veriest cowherd, the idea of svich l>eing 
tlie cause of the notions in question is definitely recognised with certainty. 

As for the Cniversal’ on the other hand, its capacity has nowhere 
been seen; if then it were regarded as the Cause of the notions, it woiUd lead 
to absiu^ities; for, after ha\ing assiuned that as the Caxwe, why could you 
not assume another cause, of which also tlie capacity mav not l>e known 
and so on ?—(773.774) 

The following Ttxt4 continue tlie same line of reasoning_ 


TEXTS (775-776). 

The assumption of something else (as the cause of the comprehen¬ 
sive notion) is based upon the idea that the coebel.vtive 
OF a Thino should be op the Same nature as that Thing. 

But, even so, when the notions are diverse, it is 

PAR BETTER TO ACCEPT WHAT HAS BEEN JUST SUG¬ 
GESTED (BY US) ; AS IN THIS CASK, THE RESTRIC¬ 
TION IS DUB TO THE CAPACirY OP THINGS : 

AND IT IS PAR BETTER TO ASSUME THAT 
WHICH HAS BEEN POUND TO BE TRUE 
IN REGARD TO THINGS WHOSE 
CAPACITY IS WELL KNOWN,— 

THROUGH APPIRMATIVE AND 
NEGATIVB PREMISSES. 

(776-776) 

COMMEXTARY. 

When you were expounding tlie reason for yoiu* conclusions to consist 
in the fact that they should have a basis similar to themse]\*es, you had to 
postulate millions of ' Universals If the * Universal ’ also produces notions 
of diverse forms, then it is far better to assume this,—that is, that which 
has been actually foimd to have the capacity (of producing the said notions). 
As in 80 doing, tliere would not have to be an assumption of anything not 
actually seen. 
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Further, when you are aaked the qxiestion—How ia it that one and the 
same Universal * produces diverse notions ?—You will have to say that 
such is the restricted capacity of things that even though itself one, it is 
capable of producing notions of diverse forms If such be the case, then 
why should not the assumption be that the determiniug factors consist in 
the diverse things themselves whose oapadties ere well known and fully 
ascertained T In doing this, nothing would be done which is not in strict 
accordance with experience.—(77fi*776) 

The following might be urged—’* Of the * Universal ’ also, the capacity 
is well known and fully ascertained 

The answer to this is as follows 


TEXT (777). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, THEBE CAN BE NO AFFIRMATIVE CONCOMITANCE 

(OP THE NOTIONS) WITH THE UNIVERSALS ; AS THEIR NOTION IS 
NOT ALWAYS PRESENT ; AS FOR NEGATIVE OONCOMIT. 

ANCB, THAT IS NOT POSSIBLE IN THE CASE OP 
WHAT ARE ETERNAL.— (777) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact the notions of ‘ Being ’ and such other Universals 
do not appear at all times; and hence it caJi never be right to assert the 
affirmative concomitance of these with the Universals. If the notions were 
really concomitant with the presence of the Universals, then, as the Universals 
would be there at all times, why could not the notions appear at all times f 
Specially as the Universal does not need anything else; because other thmga 
cannot create any peculiar capacities in it. Hence there can be no affirmative 
concomitance with these Universals. 

Nor is negative concomitance possible. Because at the time that the 
notions of Being, etc. do not appear.—^it cannot be said that the cause of thia 
non-appearance lies in the non-existence of the Universal; becauBe eternal 
things must be always present, and hence their non-existence (absence) is 
impossible. Consequently there can be no negative concomitance with the 
Universals.—(777) 


Thus then, there being objections against the view that Comprehensive 
notions should have their cause in something different (from the individual 

things),—the following assertion of the other party also becomes discarded:_ 

“ When in regard to Quality, there arises the notion that it is noisubsiance, 
it is not-Action and so forth, the basis for this lies in the particular-Universal 
* Quality ’; while Inherence in the same object is the basis for the compre- 
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hensive uotion of the ‘Univnrxftl* that appears in regard to tl\e pxire Univer* 
sals ‘ Being * and tlio like 

Tliis is M'luxt is explained in tlw following— 


TEXT (778). 

The view that “ the Universal * Qiiality ’ is the basis or the 

NOTION OP ‘ NOT-SUBSTANOB * AND THE LIKE *’ IS NOT REASON¬ 
ABLE ; FOR THE SAME REASON THERE OAN BE NO 
* INHERENCE IN THE SAME OBJECT * IN THE 
CASE OF THE NOTION OP THE ‘ UNIVER¬ 
SAL *.—(778) 


Tlio following T&rl ahows that tlie Tlieory in que«tion invoh'es an 
absurdity also— 


TEXT (779). 

As FOR ‘ INHERENCE IN SEVERAL THINGS THIS IS PRESENT IN NUMBER, 

BTC. ALSO, JUST AS IN THE * UnIVBRSALS ’ ; HENCE THE NOTION 
OF * Universal’ must be there in regard to 
Number, etc. also. —(779) 

COMMENTARY. 

If ‘ Inlierejx(5e in several things * were the basis of the Comprehensive 
notion in regard to *Universalsthen,—as sxteh ‘subsistence in several 
substances * is fmuul in such tilings also os Nwnhtr, Conjunction, DisjittwMon, 
CmnposiU SubHoncea and so forth,—-the notion of ‘ Universal * should appear 
in regard to tliese also; becaiise tlie ))asi8 of such notion would be equally 
present in tliis case also. 

As for the character of ‘ forming the object of one and the same cognition 
this also is restricted to the univoranis ‘Being’, etc. as appearing in the 
forms of the ‘existing,’ eto.; aaid it does not touch any other ‘Universal’; 

80 that, on the strength of that also, the coinpreliensivo notion of ‘Universal_ 

Universal ’ cannot appear in regard to tlio several Universals. Consequently 
the following assertion of Kum&rila is entirely irrelevant:—“ The subeistence 
of one in several different things is the basis of the name ‘ Universal ’ as 
applied to Bting, etc.; or it may be due to their being the basis of one and 
the same cognition {Shlokavartxha-Akrtiv&da, 24).—(779) 
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So far the atithor has explained the Reason ‘ Because there is disparity * 
[put forward by himself under Text 766, against tlie opponent's explanation 
of the comprehensive notion of * Negation' in regard to the several kinds of 
Negation]. He next proceeds to explain the other Rectson ‘ Because it cannot 
rest upon tliat':— 


TEXTS (780-782). 

UNIVBBEALA called ‘ JaE ’ AKl) THE REST SUBXLHT ONLY IN THE JaR ; 
THEY CANNOT SUBSIST IN NEGATIONS ; HOW THEN DORS THE COMPREHEN¬ 
SIVE NOTION (OF Negation) arise in regard to these latter ?— 
The (comprehensive) notion and Name cannot be applied to one 

THING ON THE BASIS OF WHAT SUBSISTS IN SOMETHINO ELSE; FOR INSTANCE, 
THE NOTION AND NaME * CaNOER ’ CANNOT BE BASED UPON THE UNIVBR. 

SAL * Elephant As a matter of pact, even * subsistence in one 
AND the same thing ’ M NOT PRESENT HEBE. NOTIONS OF TaSTE, 
Colour, and Heaviness might arise from their * subsistence in 

ONE AND THE SAME THING ’ ; IN THE CASE IN QUESTION (OF NEGATION) 
HOWEVER, EVEN THIS SUBSISTENCE IS NOT THERE ; FOR THE SIMPLE 
REASON THAT NEGATION DOES NOT SUBSIST IN ANYTHING AT ALL.— 

(780-782) 


COJaiENTARY. 


As a matter of fact, the ‘Universal’ subsiste only in the Jar and such 
entities, nex'er in Negations, because these latter are non-entitiea How 
then could there appear, in regard to these Negations, any c-omprehenaive 
notion associated with the form of a Universal, on the basis of the ' Universal ’ 
Jar wbicli subsists in something other (than the Negations) f For instance, 
the * Elephant ’ does not become the basis of a comprehensive notion regarding 
the Cancer. 

“ But a notion is actually found to appear in connection with one thing 
OD the basis of something tliat subsists elsewhere; e.g. such notions as * tlie 
sweet Taste is viscid, cool and lieav>’ 

This is answered in the words—' Even eub&iaUnce in one and the same 
thing, etc., etc. *:—In the example cited, the qtialitiee of ‘ Coolness' and tlie 
rest subsist in that same s\ihstance wherein the sweetneaa subsists; so that 
on the strength of this ‘ subsistence in the same substratiun there is co¬ 
existence : while Negation never subsists in any substance along with 
Universals like the ‘Jar’; for the simple reason that tliat wliich has no 
colour and form cannot subsist in anything.—(780-782) 

The following Text anticipates tlie answer given by Uddyotakara — 
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TEXTS (783-784). 

It it be argued that—" ih this case there is the rbeation of 

the answer k that 

SUCH A RELATION IS ASSUMED ONLY WHEN SOME OTHER 
RELATION IS ALREADY THERE ; FOR INSTANCE, THE RELATION 

OF Qualificaiion and Qualified is assumed on the 

BASIS OF THE CLOSE PROXIMITY (CONTACT) BE- 
•nVBBN THE TWO FACTORS CONCERNED J IN 
THE ABSENCE OF SUCH CONTACT, THE 
RELATION IN QUESTION CANNOT BE 
POSSIBLE, AS THERE WOULD BE 
NO BASIS FOR IT.— 

(783-784) 

COMMENTARY. 

Uddyotakara has argued as followsThe irelation between the 
Universal ‘ Jar ’ with the particular Jar is of tlie nature of /nAerence, while 
the relation of Negations is of tlxe nature of Qualificaiion and Qualified ; 
so in both eases the ‘ rtlation of the same thing ’ is the basis for the common 

name”. .... , 

The answer to this is that ‘ StuJi a relation, etc., etc. ; tliat is. the relation 

of Qualificaiion and Qualified among Entities is always brought about by 
some other relation ; e.g. tlie relation of Qualification and Qualified between 
Deoadatta and his Hick is due to con^nction (contact) between them, and 
the same between the King and his officer is due to the relation of Master 
and Servant. In the case of Negations however, there is no such other 
RelaUon which could form the basis of the relation of Qualification and 
Qualified ; how then could any such relation be possible ? If it wore possible, 
then there would be an absurdity ; everything could be the qualification of 
everything —(783-784) 

The question then arising as to—"how, in the absence of any other 
relation, siush notions are current among people as ‘ the Prior Negation of 
the Jar ’ ? the following Texts supply the answer— 

TEXTvS (785-786). 

As REGARDS SUCH EXPRESSIONS AS ‘ THE PRIOR NbhATION OF THE JaR 
IT IS A CREATION OP MERE PANOY ; JUST LIKE THE DESCRIPTION 
OF ‘ BRAVERY ’ IN REGARD TO AN IMAGINARY PERSON. Is 
OASES WHERE THE RELATION OF Qualification and 
Qualified is based upon a real entity, there 

IS BOUND TO BE SOME OTHER RELATION 
(REGARDED AS ITS BASIS).— (785-786) 

COMMENTARY. 

When it is found that a thing which was not there has come into 
existenoe,—and there is a desire to speak of it,—there appears an imaginary 
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notion which indicates ‘ Prior Negation * as something different from the 
tiling concerned, and related to it by the relation of Qualificalion 
and QualiJUd ; it is on this imaginary basis that the relation of Qualification 
and Qualified is mentioned, and there is no such relation in reality ;—^just as 
in the case of the picture drawn by an artist, the qualities of * bravery * and 
the like are assumed. In coses where you postulate the said relation of 
Qx*al\fication and Qualified, —some other relation (os its basis) has surely to 
be looked for; otherwise tliere would be no regularity or restriotion.— 
(78fi-780) 


The following Text proceeds to show that the answer given by Shatikara- 
evdmin is not relevant to tlie objection urged by us— 


TEXT (787). 

The objbctioh urged by us was in rboaiu) to such notion.s as * this 
Negation ‘ that Negation As regards the * univbs- 

SAL ’ SUBSISTING IN THE ADJUNCT, THAT SUBSISTS 
ONLY IN ITS OlVN SUBSTRATUM.—(787) 


COMMENTARY. 


^Vhat we lutd urged was as follow’s ;—In the case of the Negation of Ute 
Jar, the Negation of the Cloth, the Negation of the Hare'e Horn and so forth,— 
we find the compreliensivo notion of * Negation' appearing, even when 
there is no such * Univortal * as ' Negation *,—hence in other oases also the 
assumption of the ' Universal ’ is useless ; and we did not raise the objection 
against the ‘ Prior Negation' and other Negations that are conceived of 
in oonnection witli a large number of things of the same kind. 

“ If that is so, what then 7 

Ab regarde the * UmtiereoZ* Bubeieting in the adjunct, etc., etc, —^That is, 
the Universal ‘ Jar ’ subsisting in the adjunct, tlie particular Jar, eubeistB only 
in iie oton Bubstratttm, —i.e. only in the Jar, not in the Cloth and other things. 
How tlien could there arise, from that, the notion regarding the ' Prior * and 
other Negations of such heterogeneous things as the Cloth and the rest 7 
This is what is meant.—(787) 

It might be argued that^" there is one all-embracing Universoi every¬ 
where *';—the answer to that is aa follows— 

28 
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TEXT (788). 

Nor is it held that the single all-embracing universal * Being * 

SUBSISTS IN THEM ALL. BECAUSE NOTIONS OF * NEGATION ’ 

DO NOT APPEAR APART PROM THE SIX CATEGORIES.— 

(788) 

COMJIENTARY. 

There lb no one Universal embracing several such heterogeneous tluogs 
as the Cloth and the like,—upon which the notion in question could be 

Ijaeed._^It might be argued that^“ there is the G^«ot Universal (the Summuin 

Genus) called ‘ Being and tlxe notion of Negation would arise on the basis 
of —That however cannot be right; as it is not true; that is to saj*, 

you have such norions of Utgation as are involved—(o) in the denial of 
such things as * Dissociation from Impurities' C' PratUaMifanirodha \ a 
technicality postulated by the Bauddha, but denied by his opponents] as 
apart from the six Categories,—and (6) in the true denial of sucli imaginary 
characters in stories like Kapifljcda ;—to which adjunct would such notions of 
‘ Negation ’ be due, which could be regarded as their basts f Surely 
according to your view there is no real ‘ Being ’ (existence) in the case of 
such thingfl as the said ' Dissociation from Impurities * and the like. 

This same orgwwteni answers also the following assertion of KumariUi s : 

“ If it be urged that ‘ in the case of Prior Negation, etc. there is no Universal 
posited the answer is that Betn^ itself is the Universal in these, as qualified 
by non-appsarancs" (<S'WoAxiwdrttfto-Aj>otowI<ia, 11]; where the last qualifica¬ 
tion means that the ‘ Being ’ that subsists in the Negations is qualified by 
the character of being not-produced. 

The objection that we have urged above applies to this view also. 
Because there can be no ‘ Being ’ (Existence, Rpeality) in the things postulated 
tmder other systems, or in character and things created in i m a gin ary tales, 
0 ^ 0 .,-^n which basis the notion of ‘ N^;ation ’ could arise in regard to th«n. 

" What is conceived in the case of these things is the imaginary Being , 
which lias no counter-part reality in the external world.” 

If that is so, then why is not the denotation of all terms admitted to 
consist in mere fancy, entirely devoid of any single permanent Universal 
in the shape of ‘ Being ’ T Otherwise, if a Universal in the shape of the 
one eternal ‘ Being ’ be postulated,—inasmuch as all such terms as ‘ Being ’, 
* Man ’ and the like would equally connote only the * exclusion of other 
why should there be divergent notions regarding these ?—^There 
Mkn be no answer to this objectiocL—(7S8) 

It has been urged by the author above (under Text 749) that—‘ in regard 
to persons created by imaginatioa, and in regard to dead and unborn persons, 
—the notions of Negation appear without any all-embracing basis This 
argument is furth^ elaborated in the following— 
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TEXTS (789-795). 

In the case op things cbeatbd by imagination, there can be no 
Universal sobsistino in them ; because there is no possebilitt 
op the existence of the Individuals (that would make up the 

UNIVEESALS). HBNCB THE * FALLIBILITY ’ OF THE OPPONENT’S 

Reasons remains as before.—S tMiLARuy with regard to past and 

FUTURE THINOS,—IF THERE IS A COONITION OF AN ETERNAL UNIVERSAL, 
THEN NO SUOH PURE ‘ UNIVERSAL * (WITHOUT THE CONSTITUENT InDI* 
VTDUAL8) CAN EVER BE APPREHENDED. Or, IP SUOH A PURE 

Universal by itself >v£re apprehended, then rr could not be 
THE ‘ UNIVERSAL ’ OF ANY PARTICULARS. SUOH A UNIVERSAL COULD 
not be manifestable by Particulars ; just as the Himdlaya is 
NOT »ianif£Stablb BY THE Vindhya. —Nor can the Universal be 

TIED DOWN TO THE PARTICULARS THROUGH ITS BIRTH BEING DEPENDENT 

UPON THESE.—Nor lastly oak THE Universal be dependent upon 
THE Particulars for its cognition, because it is eternal and 
BECAUSE it is APPREHENDED PUEELY BY ITSELF.—ThERB IS ALSO NO 
possibility op its being dependent upon any SUOH TEONQ AS THE 
CONTACT OP ITS OWN SUBSTRATUM WITH THE SENSE-ORGAN OONOBBNBD. 

Consequently this Univ er s a l could either be apprehended at 

ALL times, or not APPREHENDED AT ANY TIME AT ALL.—AS REGARDS 
ITS CAPACITY TO BRING ABOUT ITS OWN OOONITION BY ITSELF, IT MAY 
OR MAY NOT HAVE THIS CAPACITY ; WHICHSOEVER WAY IT IS, IT WOULD 
ALWAYS REMAIN SO. ItS NATURAL FORM,—^WITH OR WITHOUT THE SAID 
OAPAOITY,—^WOULD BE UNSHAKSABLB, BECAUSE IT 18 ITSELF PERMANENT.. 

Who then, could ever shake what is unsrakeable ?_ (789-795) 

COMMENTARY. 

The compound ‘ Ich^ihhdraehita, etc.' is to be expounded as * that of 
which the form is created by imagmation *: The term * ddi ’ includes d^ad 
and unborn things.—There is no Universal subsisting in such imaginary 
things, on which the said notion coxild be based. 

" There may bo no Universal in regard to imaginary things; in regard 
to the past and future things, the notion could be due to Universal **. 

This is not true; the nature of things subsisting in other xs not 

such that they exist by themselves, without their substratum; if they did 
not exist, then they would cease to be subsistent. 
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Even if the subsistent things existed by themselves,—even so, the 
difficulty remains; because the oUior party also does not admit the appre¬ 
hension of the Universal by itaelf. This has been thus declared by th^n— 
*' The Universal depends for its cognition upon tho contoct of its substratum 
mth the sense-organ **. 

Further, if the Universal could be apprehended by itself, the cognition 
of Particular Individxials could not be held to follow from the cogmtion 
of jhft Universal; because tho Particular does not exist at the time that the 
Universal is apprehended by itself. 

Nor would there be any connection between tho Particulars and the 
Universal,—such ns is involved in the notion that ‘ this is the Universal of 
those Particulars *; as tliere would be no basis for such a connection. 

For instance, if there were a basis for such connection, it could consist 
either, (o) in the fact of its being manifested by tliem, or (6) in its being 
produced by them, or (c) in its cognition being dependent upon their 
cognition.—(a) The Universal cannot bo regarded as connected with these 
Particulars on account of its being mauifestod by them; because being 
permanent, it con have no peculiarity produced in it by ans^thing else, hence 
it could not bo manifested by anything else ; when one thing does not confer 
any benefit upon onotlier thing, it cannot servo as its manifesUsr ; for instance, 
the Himalaya is not the manifester of tho Vindhya. The Particulars in the 
same way cannot be the manifester of the Universal. Hence the notion 
involved in the proposition is contrary to a wider proposition. If a thing 
that confers no benefit were to be regarded as the manifeater, then there 
would be the absurdity that everything would be the manifester of every¬ 
thing else.—(6) For the same reason, because the Universal is held to be 
eternal, therefore it cannot be right to regard it as dependent upon the 
Particulars for its production. —(c) Inasmuch as there is apprehension of 
the pure Universal by itself, it could not be held to be dependent upon the 
Purtioulars for its cognition .—^Thua all tho three alternatives are impos¬ 
sible. 

Hence the assertion that—" the Universal has its apprehension depen¬ 
dent upon the contact of its substratum with the sense-organ ”—is not 
right; because there can be no ‘ substratum * for the Universal; how then 
could the Universal be dependent for its cognition upon the contact of the 
sense-organ with any such * substratum * ? 

The partiole ' adi ' inoludes such conditions as the contact of the Mind 
and Soul, and the like (postulated by the Vaialiifiha). 

Then again, as the Universal is eternal, and hence can have no peculiar 
features introduced into it by other things,—it cannot be dependent upon 
anything else. Consequently, if it is capable of bringing about its own 
cognition, then it should bring it about at all times; if it is incapable of 
bringing it about, then it could not bring it about at any time at all. What¬ 
ever ite nature be—capable or incapable,—^it could not alter it; or else it 
would lose ite permanence; this has been thus declared—‘ Its capacity 
or incapacity, which rests in its very nature,—^who can destroy t As it 
is eternal and hence not amenable to treatment *.—(789~795) 
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It lias been argued (by Bhavivikta, under Text 720) that—** the Universal 
Cow is something different from the Ck>w. etc., etc. *'—The following Text 
shows that the Reason adduced there is found to be false, in view of the 
cnee of such notions as those of the ' Cook * and the like— 


TEXTS (790-797). 

** The Universal * Cow ’ is somethino distincjt from the individiud 

Cow, BBOAITSS IT FORMS THE OBJECT OF A DIFFEREin? IdBA,— 

LIKE Colour, Touch ahd the like ;—also because it is 

SPOKEN OF AS BELONQINO TO THAT, JUST AS THE HoRSE 
IS SPOKEN OF AS BELONGING TO CHATTRA ”.—^ThIS 
ARGUMENT MAY BE SHOWN TO BE ‘ FALLIBLE * 

(untrue) in view OF THE NOTION OP THE 
* Cook ’ and so forth.— In thi.s 
SAME manner, other WRONG 
ARGUMENTS ALSO ARE TO 
BE DISCREDITED.— 

(796-797) 

COMMENTARY. 

For instance, even though the Umi’orKnl * Cook * is not hold to bo any¬ 
thing different from tlie individual Cook, yot it does become the object of 
diverse cognitions,—such as ‘ this is a cook —that U a cooib * And so forth; 
t here are also such verbal exiiressions as * DevadatUCa Cook-ahip where 
the two things are expressed by words with different case>terminAtions. 
Thus the Reason adduced by the other party is fotmd to be * Inconclusive * 
because * too wide *. 

‘ Other wrong argumenia ’such as those put forward by KumSriia 
and others. 

The following are the ‘ wrong arguments * sot forth by Kvmdrila ;— 
“ (1) In regard to the diverse particular cows there appears the notion of 
‘ cow —this must be due to a single entity in the shape of tlie Universal 
* Cow because it manifests the cow and is of one formjust like the notion 
in regard to a single individual cow.—Or again (2) The notion of * Cow * 
cannot bo due to a particular Cow, the Block one for instance, or it must be 
due to something different from this particular Cow;—because it appears 
oven when this particular Cow is not present;—^just like the notion of * being 
mado of Olay ’ in regard to the Jar.—If it is asked how tliis Universal is said 
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to subsist in all particular individuals,—our explanation is as follows This 
notion of ‘ Cow ’ (the Universal) has for its object something that subsists in 
everyone of the individuals;—because each individual is found to contain 
the whole form of the thing,—like the notion in regard to each individual.— 
The one-ness also of the Universal is fully establislied. Because even tliougli 
the Universal subsists in its entire form in every individual, yet it is one 
only,~because it is apprehended by a cognition of one and the same form ; 
just as the txdusicn of the Br&hnutM by such negative terms as ' non- 
br&hmana *.—^It cannot be urged against this that—* this notion of identical 
fonn in regard to things that are different must be wrong, and lienee it is not 
right to determine the native of things on the strength of that notion *.— 
Because there is no defect in the source of this notion; nor is there any subse* 
quent cognition that annuls this notion. Hence there being none of the 
causes of mistake, the assertion tiiiat it is wrong cannot be right 

All these arguments have been thus formulated (by iCumdnfo, in 
Shlokavdrtika —Fonatidda 44-49):—“ The Idea of Cow in regard to the 
different individual cows is based upon tlio one Universal * Cow ',—^because 
it manifests the cow and because it is of ono form,—^just like the notion 
of the individual Cow.—^The Idea of the * Cow ’ cannot be baaed upon the 
individual Black Oow,—or it must be based uiion sometliiug other than this 
individual,—because it is present even whon the individual is not present,— 
just as the notion of * being made of clay * in regard to the Jar.—^The Idea of 
the ' Cow ’ has for its object everyone of the individuals in which it subeists, 
because it subsists in everyone of them in its complete form,—^just like the 
notion in regard to each individual.—^Even though the Universal subsists 
in each individual, yet it is only one,—because it is cognized as one—just 
like the exdwion of the Br&htnana in the case of the negative term (like 
* non-brdhmaiijta ’).—^The notion of ' onemess ' in regard to the Universal Cow 
cannot be regarded os wrong,—because there is no defect in its source, nor 
any subsequent cognition annulling it 

In the of these arguments, the Corroborative Instance is ' devoid of 
the Probandum *; because a single Universal ' Cow ’ is not admitted ; hence 
the fact of the notion of the one individual cow being based upon that 
cannot also be admitted.—If what is proved is the general fact of its having a 
single basis, then it is superfluous; because it is admitted by us also that 
the notion is due to the exclusion of the non-cow, which is one only, which 
serves to distinguish the Cow from all heterogeneous things. 

In the argument that the notion of ‘ Cow * cannot be based upon any 
particular Blade Cow,—if what is denied is the fact of its being produced 
directly from it, then it is superfluous; because the producing is interposed 
by the apprehension of the * specific peculiarity ’ and the ' conception of the 
Convention ’. If what is denied is the fact of even indirect production, 
of the notion from the individual, then the Proposition is annulled by direct 
experience and the Corroborative Instance is devoid of the Probandum. 

Even when what is meant to be proved is that the notion is based upon 
something other than the individual,—if the fact of the notion being due to 
something else be sought to be proved even when the Black Cow is close by,— 
then this also is contrary to direct experience. Because as a matter of fact. 
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it proceeds from the cognition of the Oow close by. The Corroborative 
Instance also is devoid of the Probanduzn.—If, on the other hand, what is 
sought to be proved is that when the Black Oow is not tliere, the notion of 
Cow that appears in the presence of tlie Cow of variegated colow is due to 
sometliing difierent from the Black Cow,—then the argument is superfluous.— 
If then what is meant to be proved is the fact of its being due directly to the 
entity itself,—then the Reason is ‘inconclusive ’; as it has been explained 
that there is no real entity (lil^^ the Universal ‘Cow’) which could form 
the basis of the said notion. 

As for the argument that has been adduced to prove that tlie Universal 
Subsists in its entire form in every individual,—there also if the fact is meant 
to be proved in a vague general way, then it is superfluous. Becaxise in 
regard to every individual thing, its notion is based upon the notion of the 
thing as excluded from every other thing. 

If what is moant to be proved is the fact tlzat the notion has for its 
object a real entity called ' Universal * wluch subsists in its entire form in 
every individzial,—then the Corroborative Instance is devoid of the 
Probandum and the Reason is ‘ inconclusive *. As the concomitance of such 
a character is not known of anywhere. If a single thing subsisted in its 
entire form in several things, then all the diverse individiials would be of 
one and the same form; because every one of them would be associated 
with the same entity, ‘ Universal subsisting in every sin^e individual. 
Or the Um'versoZ itself would have to be regarded as being of diverse forms,— 
becaiise at one and the same time, it subsists in its entire fomn in several 
things; just like the Biloa and other fniits placed in several vessels kept 
at varying distances. So that the argument is annulled by this Inference 
also. 

For this same reason, the assertion that “ there is no annulling cognition 
to the contrary ” is not true. As the annulling cognition has been pointed 
out above and is also going to be pointed out later on. 

As regards the argument in proof of the one-neas of the Universal,—there 
also, as it is not admitted that the Universal subsists in eacli individual, 
the fact of its being apprehended by a single cognition cannot be admitted ; 
hence the Reason is one whose very basis is not admitUd .—As regards the 
Exclusion of the Brdhmaiyi, it is not really one,—because it is a non-Mitity ; 
hence the Corroborative Instance is devoid of the Probandum.—If tlie 

* one-ness ’ be meant to be imaginary, then the reasoning is superfluous ; 
because if it is imaginary, then it is alrectdy admitted by us in the form of 

* Apoha ’ (Exclusion of the Contrary). 

As regards the statement that ** there is no defect in the source of the 
notion ”,—that also cannot be admitted.—beoatise the defect of the source 
is always there, in the shape of the beginningless influence of Ignorance. 

In this same way all wrong ai^^uments are to be disposed of.— (796'797) 


Having thus pointed out the defects in the arguments adduced by the 
other i>arty, for the proving of the Universal, the Author proceeds to advance 
argiunents against the very Conception of the Universal 
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TEXTS (798-801). 

It is averred that the ‘Uim’’RRSAL SUBSISTS nr several thincs*. 
What is Tms * subsistexcb * meant to be ^—Is it stnyhig ? or 
being inanifesUd ? As for ‘ stayino stands for no/ deviating 

from its own form, —this belonos to the Universal by its very 
NAT iTiE any Receptacle of it could not produce this in it, by 

VIRTUE OP WHICH THAT SUBSTRATUM COULD BE RECARDED AS ‘ THAT 

^VHICH MAKES IT 9iay As FOR prevending its movement (which ls 

ANOTHER FORM OF ‘ SUBSISTENCE ’), IT CANNOT BELONG TO THE 

Universal, as it does to the Jujube fruit (contained in the Cup) ; 

BECAUSE THE UNIVERSAL IS, BY ITS NATURE, IMMOBILE; HENCE IT 
CANNOT HAVE A RECEPTACLE.—If IT BE HELD THAT ‘ STAYING * IS 

inherence ,— that cannot be accepted ; as ms the exact nature op 
THIS * Inherence * that is being examined. In the form of the 
REL.\T iON OF THE eustainer and eiistained which si*bslst.s among things 
never found apart from each other, such ‘ Inherence ’ is 
AOmiTED BY US ALSO.— (798-801) 

COMJIENTARY. 

It ia M^sential that the sub-sistence of tlie UniverRal in the diveiKe 
Individiiala should be admitted; if it were not, tlion how could there 1>e. ou tl\e 
basis of that XJuiversal, any comprehensiN’e notion of one and the same form 
specilically in connection ^vith tlioae tilings ?—^Now this ‘ sulMistenoe * of the 
Universal, wlion it is there, could be eitlmr in the form of slaying or in that 
of being manifested. Staying also is of two kiiuls—no/ deviating from its oum 
form and having its doxonwartt movement checked.—Tiio funner is not possible 
in the case in qu4?stion; because, being eteiml, the Universal would, by its 
own natxire, never deviate from its own form. Xor can it be the latter; 
l>ecause the Universal is incorporeal and all'pervading, and lienee it can 
liave no movement; so tliat downwatd movement would not be possible; 
hence it cannot l>e right to assiunc the checking of any movement. 

TJie answer tlint what is inonut by tlie ‘ subsistence ’ of tlie Uiitveml in 
the diverse tilings is its intterence in these,—would be no aamer at all; as 
it is just this ' Inherence ’ the exact nature of which is being considered.— 
For instanM, * Inherenci* * lias been defined us tlie relation of suedainer and 
siistahwd that subsists in tilings never found ajiart from each otlier. Now 
wliat is being considered is u'hether this character of being auetained is of 
the nature of its staying being restricted, or of being manifested. In the 
case of entirely distinct things, it cannot be right to postulate any such 
distinct thing as ‘ Inherence * wiiich can serve no useful piu^iose; as such 
postulating would lead to absurdities,—as in that case everything would 
* inhere ’ in every other thing. Because ‘ Inlierence ’ has been postulated as 
that which combines things which are disUnguished from one another; 
but even when there is such a distinct thing as ‘ Inherence tilings which 
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ftrd dssdatially difforent do not assume one another’s form; for, if they did, 
they would lose their o>vn form.—In giving the name of ‘ Inlierenco ’ to 
that other thing, there can be no dispute.—fVom all this it follows that the 
' staying * (of the Universal in the diverse things) cannot bo anything different. 
-(798-801) 

The following Tesrts proceed to sliow that it is absolutely incongruous 
to assume a * receptacle ’ for tlie * Universal 

TEXTS (802-804). 

In the case of Water and such things, there may be a ‘ Receptacle ’ 

NVHIOH PREVENTS THEIR DOWNWARD MOVEMENT; IN THE CASE OF 
UnIVERSALS however, which ARB IMMOBILE, WHAT WOULD BE THE 

USE OF Receptacles ?—In the case of what is capable op brinoino 

ABOUT ITS OWN COONITION, WHAT WOULD BE THE USB OP ANY OAUSES 
OP MANIFESTATION 1—AnD ALSO IN THE CASE OF WHAT IS INCAPABLE 
OF BRINGING ABOUT ITS OWN COGNITION, WHAT WOULD BE THE USB OF 
ANY OAUSES OF BtANIPESTATTON ? If WHAT WAS inCOpobU YESTERDAY 
WERE HADE capable (to-day), then the THING WOULD BE IMPERMA¬ 
NENT,—JUST LIKE THE JaR MANIFB.STED BY THE LaMP.—(802-804) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Affaiindm *, * ImtnobiU' —^whicli are devoid of movement. The absence 
of movement in the Universal implied by its incorporeality and all- 
l^orvading character. 

Nor can tlie * subsistence' of tire Universal in the Individuals be of the 
nature of &etn^ manijtsted. Because the * manifeatation' of tho Universal 
could only consist in bringing about ite Cognition, not in any strengthening of 
its character, because the character of an eternal thing cannot be changed. 
Under the circumstances, if the Universal has tho capacity of bringing about 
its o^^^n Cognition, then why slrould it need any other oause for its ’ manifesta¬ 
tion * ?—If, on the other hand, it does not possess the capacity of bringing 
about its own Cognition, then it would not bo reasonable to assert its 
despondence on sometliing else, as by its very nature, the Universal is such 
that nothing can be introduced into it by other things.—If it be held that 
other things do introduce peculiar features into the Universal, then, like 
the Individual, it would become specific, and cease to be Universal. 

TJve thing, etc. eu. —^The entire category ‘ Universal ’ is held to be based 
upon the name and notion of ' existence *, [hence * bhdva ’ here stands 
for the thing Universal, in that sense]. 

Tile argument may be formulated os follows When thoro is no basis 
for one thing subsisting in another, tlien it cannot subsist in tliis latter,—e.g. 
tlie Himalaya in the Vindhya ;—there is no basis for the subsistence of 
the Universal in tlie Individualshence there is non-appreliensiou of the 
wider ‘ term ’ (which implies the negation of the narrower term).—(802-804) 

The following Text sets forth another objection— 
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TEXT (805). 

The various Univbrsals, * Jar ’ and the rest, could subsist either 

m THEIR OWN RESPEOTIVB RECEPTACLES OR IN ALL PLACES,— 

LIKE THE ' Highest Universal’ {Su.hmum Genus).—(805) 
OOM3IENTARY. 

^Ghaf&di, etc-’ —i.e. such <Uver8e ‘UmversAls* as the ‘Jar’ ami the 

rest. 

The Universals ‘ Jar ‘ Clayey ’ and the like have been described as 
all-^iervasive, and yet would they be described as pervading only over their 
own substratum—or as pervading over all space, even where there are no 
individuals at all ?—There are only these two views possible. 

‘ Like the Bigheel Universal * ‘ Being ’ is called the ‘ highest * Universal 
because it comprises the largest number of things. It is this widest 
UnivM^l as comprising the largest number of tilings that has been cited as 
the instance, and not any such Universal as pervades over only such space 
as happens to lie between t%vo individuals ; as the said character is not per* 
ceived in this latter.—(805) 

Out of tile two alternatives set fortli above, tlie Author sets forth the 
objection against the hrst alternative :— 

TEXT (806). 

When the thing comes into existence in another place, it is not 

UNDERSTOOD HOW THE UNIVERSAL IS PERCEIVED THERE, OR 
HOW IT GAINS SUBSl.STBNCE THEREIN.—(806) 

COMMEXTABY. 

VN’hen in a place entirely devoid of the Jar, a Jar comes into existence 
(on being made),—how the particular Universal ‘ Jar * comes to be per* 
ceived in that Jar,—or how it subsists in it,—it is not understood.—(800) 

The following Text explains why it is not understood— 

TEXT (807). 

The Universals cannot be said to have comb into existence along 
NVITH the NEW JaB, —BECAUSE THEY ARB ETERNAL ; NOR CAN THEY 
BE SAID TO HAVE BEEN THERE AIREADY, BECAUSE {«* htf- 
pOthesi) THEY ARE NOT ALL-PERVADING ; NOR CAN 
THEY BE SAID TO HAVE COME PROM ELSEWHERE, 

BECAUSE THEY ARE IMMOBILE.—(807) 

COMMENTARY. 

In the said case the Universal * Jar * could either come into existence 
along witii the different individual Jars,—or it would be there already,—or 
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it would come in from another placeonly under these three conditions 
could the Universal be perceived, or subsist, in the Jar newly come into 
existence. As a matter of fact however, the Universal could not be produced 
along with the new Jar,—as it is eternal (and hence cannot be produced). 
Nor could it have been there already, because it is not all-pervading in 
character. Nor lastly could it come in from elsewhere, becaiise it is immobile. 
How tlien could the Universal subsist, or be perceived, in this case t 

The argument may be formulated as follows :•—^When in any place a 
thing is not produced, nor has it been already there, nor has it come from 
elsewhere, then it cannot be perceived, nor can it subsist,—just like the 
Horn on the Hare's head;—where the Jar is produced in a place which 
had been devoid of it, the Universal is neither produced, nor has it been 
there already, nor has it come from elsewhore;—hence the wider character 
is not perceived (which implies the absence of the narrower character).— 
This Reason is not Inwndxtsive, because there is no other way (apart from 
the three mentioned) in which the Universal could subsist or be perceived. 
—(807) 

The following Text sets forth the objection against the second alternative 
view (mentioned in Text 80a, that the Universals * Jar * and the like are 
all-pervading, subsisting in all things) 


TEXT (808). 

When the contact op its substratum with the Sense-oboan and 
SUCH other conditions would be present and bring about 

THE CkJGNlTION OF THE UNIVERSAL,—THAT UNIVERSAL 
WOULD BECOME PERCEIVED EVERYWHERE ; 

BECAUSE THERE GAN BE NO DIVISION 
IN ITS FORM.— (808) 

(X)MMENTARY. 

' The oontaet, etc. etc.* —i.a the causes of Perception. 

* Such other conditions *;— this is meant to include the contact of the 
Mind and Soul and so forth. 

What is meant is that the Universal being x>erceived in one particular 
individual, it should be perceived in other and heterogeneous individueds 
also, as also in the interval between two individuals; because it is of one 
uniform character which cannot diSer from the one that is actually per¬ 
ceived.—(808) 


This same argument is fvirther elucidated in the following Text— 
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TEXT (809). 

(ff) If the Ujovbrsal (di the new Indiyibital) be not-difperbnt 

FROM THAT WHICH HAS BEEN ALREADY PERCEIVED,—THEN 
THERE SHOULD BE PERCEPTION OP THAT UNIVERSAL ALSO ; 

—OR (6) LIKE IT, THE OTHER ALSO SHOULD NOT BE 
PBRCEn'ED OR (c) THERE .SHOULD BE 
DIFFERENCE.— (809) 

OOilMENTAUY. 

(a) That is to say, if the form of the Universal subsisting in otlier 
hetwogenous individuals and 4u the intervals were not-difftrmt from the 
form of the Universal subsisting in the Individual tliat is seen,—tlien, the 
former also sliould be seen, as it would be not-diffcrent from what is seen, 
like the form of tliis latter.—(6) If however there is no perception of the 
said Universal, then there should bo no perception of that Universal as 
subsisting in the perceived individxial which is uon*difIerent from what is 
not perceived.—(c) Lastly, if tlie Universal in question bo held to be of both 
kinds,—then tliat ivould involve a diversity of nature ; two mutually contrn- 
dictory characters being present; and for any clear^minded pei'son, it cannot 
be right to rogard as one wliat is found to be obsessed by tlie two mutually 
contradictory cliaraeters of perceptibility and imptrcejaihilUy ; ns such an 
idea would lead to absiurditios; as in that case the irhole UnixTrse would 
be a single substance, whicli ivould imply the anomaly of the whole being 
produced and destroj'ed at one and the same time. If it were not so, then 
they would be * one ’ only in name; and there can be no difference of opinion 
regarding mere names.—(800) 

Thus having discredited the whole conception of the ‘ Universal the 
Autlior proceeds to formulate the arguments against it:— 

TEXTS (810-8X1). 

The notions of ‘ Tree ’ and such THDtos cannot be based upon 

THE ' UnIVERSALS * POSTULATED BY THE OTHER PARTY ;— 

BECAUSE THINGS APPEAR IN SUCCESSION, AND BECAUSE THEY ARE 
COMPREHENSIVE,—UKB THE NOTIONS OP THE ‘ COOK ’ AND 
SUCK THINGS.—ThE PACT THAT UTIAT LS ETERNAL 
CANNOT BE PRODUCTIVE (OF EFFECTS) ALSO SERVES 
TO ANNUL THE OPPONENT’S PROPOSITION.— 

All the objections that were urged 
AGAINST ‘Conjunction ’ also serve 
TO ANNUL THE OPPONENT’S CON¬ 
CLUSION.— (810-811) 

COBIMENTARY. 

Notions that are endowed with the properties—of appearing in successioa, 
being comprehensive, being entities, being produced, and so fortli—cannot 
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proceed from the etemAl, one all-pervading ' Universal as conceived by 
the other party;—like the notions of the ‘ Cook ’;—the notions of the 

* Tree etc. are of the said character ; lienee there is perception of a obarseter 
concomitant with the contrary of the Opponent’s conclusion. As detn^^ in 
8iicce*sU>n and the rest are all ooneomitant wnth non^eiemality, which is con* 
trary to eUrruilUy (postulated by the Opponent). What is eternal cannot 
have any effective action, either suceostuve or simultaneous,—as both ate 
incompatible; hence the Reason adduced by us cannot be regarded as 
’ InconclusiveAs regards the fallacy of our Corroborative Instance being 

* devoid of the Probandum *, that has been already disposed of by us in detail; 
hence the Instance also oannot be said to be * improven *. 

The Author states anotlier argument in annulment of the Opponent’s 
conclusion— All the ob^ectiont, etc. etc. these objections were set forth 
under Text 674, above, where it has been shoivn that one thing cannot subsist 
ill several things; similarly in the section dealing witli the Composite, under 
Text 607.—(810-811) 

The following Text sums up the section— 

TEXT (812). 

Thus has been rejected the ‘ Universal ’ as an entirely distinct 

ENTITY. As REGARDS THE ‘ UNIVERSAL * POSTULATED BY THE 

FOLLOWERS OP Jaimini, that is qoino to be rejected 
UNDER the chapter ON ‘ SyIDVIDA * 

(CJhapter XX).— <812) 


COMMENTARY. 

The ' Universal ’ lias been postulated by the Vaishl^ika and his followers 
as something entirely distinct from tlie Individuals; and we have stated 
the objections against this doctrine. The Jainas and the followers of 
Jatmini have postulated the * Universal' as rum-different Jrom the Individual, 
and also of both kinds; and this will be examined, in due course, under 
the Chapter on ' Sj/SdvSda *; on the present occasion, we had set out to 
criticise the doctrine of the NySya-vaishi^ika; hence we do not take up the 
other doctrine, which would be somewhat irrelevant to the Omtext.—(812) 


End oj the Examination of the ‘ Universal \ 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Examination of the Vishe^a : * Ultimate Individuality^. 

COMJIENTARV. 

The AuUior set* forth the objeetioa agaiast the Category of ‘ Ultimate 
ladividiiality *:— 

TEXT (813). 

Then again, the * Ultimatb Indivtdualitibs ’ that have been 
POSTULATED AS EXISTINO IN ULTIMATE ENTITIBS, HAVE BEEN 
ALREADY PROVED TO BE IMPOSSIBLE, BY THE REJEC¬ 
TION OF THE ‘ ETERNAL SUBSTANCE * ; THEY 
ARE MERE ‘ MOMENTS — (813) 

COMMENTARY. 

The ‘ Ultunate Individxialitiea ’ have been defined as * subsisting in 
eternal substances and as existing in ultimate substances*. This cannot be 
a definition at all; as it is open to the charge of being iin})09sibl «; there is no 
substance that is eUmal ; it has been already rejected under the Chapter on 
the Examination oj Svbsianoa ; under Uie circumstances, how could these 
IndiWdualities be admitted as subsisting in ttemal substances t—(813) 

The existence of these ‘ Ultimate Individualities * has been sought to be 
proved on the basis of the peexUiar experience of Mystics; but the Reason in 
that case is ' inconclusive ’. Tins is what is sliown in the following— 

TEXTS (814-816). 

Among Atoms, Akdaha, Space and such THmas (in which the Ulti¬ 
mate INDIVIDUALITIBS are HELD TO SUBSIST),—IF THEIR FORMS ARE 
DISTINCT FROM BACH OTHER,—THEN THE APPREHENSION OF DISHNO- 
■nON AMONG THEM NEED NOT BE DUB TO ANYTHING ELSE IN THE 

SHAPE OP THIS Ultimate iNDiviDUALiTy.—^I f, on the other 

HAND, THEY HAVE THEIR FORMS MDCED UP WITH EACH OTHER, 

THEN, EVEN THOUGH THERE MAY BE DIFFERENCE, THE 
APPREHENSION OF ABSOLUTE DISTINCTION OOULD NOT 
BUT BE WRONG.—HoW TOO IS THE DISTINOTION 
AMONG ' Ultimate Individualities ' appre¬ 
hended ? If BY THEMSELVES,—THEN WHY 
IS NOT THE SABIE HELD TO BE THE CASE 

WITH Atoms and other things 
ALSO ?— (814r-816) 

COMMENTARY. 

That is to say, the form of Atoms, etc. may be either distinct from each 
other, each having its own specific character, or, mixed up.—^If it is the former, 
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thda, as the things wo\dd themselves be always apprehended in their 
unmixed—distinct—forms, the assumption of any further * Individualities ’ 
for tlw purpose of the Mystics' apprehending their distinot forms would be 
useless.—If the second alternative is accepted, then, even in the presence 
of the distinot Category of the * Ultimate Individualitieshow could the 
Mystics’ cognition of the Atoms, etc. as distinct,—when their forms are (ar 
hyj>oth€$i) not entirely distinct—be free from error T It would be clearly 
wrong, being the cognition of things as what they are not; and the Mystics, 
in that case, would not be tnie Mystics, on account of entertaining a wrong 
notion of things. 

Tlien again, if the distinot cognition of things were not possible without 
a distinct category in the sliape of ' Ultimate Individualities *,—then, how 
could there be distinct cognitions regarding these Individualities them¬ 
selves ? As there are no further * Ultimate Individualities * in them; if they 
were there, then tliere would be an infinite regress; it would also be con¬ 
trary to the Opponent’s doctrine that these Individualities are ultimate 
and subsist in eternal substances; as these other Individualities would be 
subsisting in the Ultimate Individualities also (which are not S^ib9tances). 
If, for these recksons, it be admitted that the Ultimate Individualities them¬ 
selves become the basis of the distinct cognitions of themselves,—then, in 
the case of Atoms, etc. also, they themselves may be regarded as the basis 
of their distinot cognitions; why should there be this aversion against them 
that, even though they have their individxial forms mutually ezolusive, their 
capacity to bring about distinct cognitions of themselves is not admitted,— 
while such capacity is admitted in the * Ultimate Individualities * ? We 
find no reckson for this aversion, except stupidity.—(814-816) 

The following Texts anticipate the answer to the above given by 
Prashastamatir^ 


TEXTS (817-818). 

** JirST A.S THE ITKOLEAK OHAKAOTBR BELONGS TO THE Doo’S FLE.SR BT 
ITSELF, AND TO OTHER THINGS BY OONTAOT WITH IT,—SO IN THE 
CASE IN QUESTION ALSO ;—AND JUST AS BETWEEN THE JaR 
AND THE La^, the LaMF, BY ITSELF, IS ALWAYS THE 
ILLUMINATOB OF THE JaR, BBOAUSB IT IS OF THE 
NATURE OF LlOHT,—SO ALSO IN THE CASE IN 
QUESTION.”—(817-818) 

COMMENTARY. 

Prashastamati has ai^;ued as follows;—“ The Dog’s fleeh is unclean 
by its very nature, and other things become unclean by coming into contact 
with it; in the same manner, the * Ultimate Individualities ’ by themaelvos 
are the basis of exclusive notion—on account of their being of the nature 
of exclusion,—^while Atoms and other things become such basis only through 
the presence in these of the said Individuality.—Then again, even if a thing 
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may not bo of a cortain natiuro, yet it« notion may come about tbrougl) 
tlie pre-sonce of sontething else; e.g. the cognition of tlie Jar is brought 
about by the Lamp ; while the cognition of the Lamp is not brought about 
by the Jar.—‘ Ayam' stands for tl»e Jar. —‘ So also in t/w case in question *; — 
that is, the appi-oliension of distinction among Atoms, etc. is due to the pre¬ 
sence of the Ultimate Individualitios; while that of the Individualities theon- 
selves is due to tlieir very nature.” 

Tliis is answered in the following— 

TEXTS (819-822). 

As A MATTBB OP FACT, THIS * UNCLEAN CHARACTER ’ IS SOMETHING PURELY 
illusory, not real; how then could it be thebe either *by 
nSELP’OR 'through SOMETHING ELSE ’ Or, EVEN IFTHB UnCI/BAN 
OaRACTBR be something BEAL, IT MAY BE THAT OTHER THINGS 
BECOME ' UNCLEAN * THROUGH CONTACT WITH THE DOO'S FLESH ; 
NOTHlNa LIKE THIS IS POSSIBLE IN THE CASE OF ETERNAL SUB¬ 
STANCES, BECAUSE THERE CAN BE NO ' BECOMING ' (BEING BORN) FOR 

THEM.— Through the influence op the Lamp, momentary 
OBJECTS,—^LDCE THE JaR, THE UrNAMBNT AND SO FORTH,—BECOME 
THE CAUSE OP THE PRODUCTION OF COGNITIONS ; BUT THE APPRE¬ 
HENSION OF DISTINOTION CANNOT COME ABOUT THROUGH THE 
INFLUENCE OF THE ‘ ULTIMATE InDIVIDUAUTIES * IN QUESTION,— 
BECAUSE IT COMES ABOUT IN SUCCESSION,—^LIKB PLEASURE AND 
THE REST.—(819-822) 

COSiafENTARY. 

A» a matter of fact, the ' Unclean Character ’ of things is purely ilKtsory, 
hypothetical, aiid not real; beoaxiso it does not remain fixed $ for instance, 
one and the same substance may appear to be ' unclean * for a Vedio scholar, 
but quite clean to the Hxmter; and it cannot be possible for one and the 
same tiling to combine within iteelf two mutually contradictory characters; 
as it would, in that case, cease to be one and the some. 

Or, the ' Unclean diameter ’ of things may be somethin g real. Even so, 
it cannot serve as a Corroborative Instance; because what happens in the 
case of such things ns food-grains and the like is tliat when they come into 
contact with on unclean thing, like the Dog’s flesh, tliey abandon their 
previous dean character and become bom again as endowed with the unclean 
character ; henoe it is right that in their case the unclean character is adventi¬ 
tious, due to something else. There is however no such basis in the case 
of Atoms and other eternal substances; by virtue of which any such adventi¬ 
tious distinctive feature could oome into them; because they are eternal 
and hence they cannot be &om with the new character. 

Similarly, in the case of the Lamp also, the oharacter of botng the cause 
of cognitions, as found in the Jar, may be held to be adventitious, due to 
something else (in the shape of the Lamp). 
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The lost text neL* forth the Argument againjit any such explanation in 
tlie case VUimnU IndividualUiM. The exact form of this Inference and 
the Premiss upon which it is hH8e<l may be stated in the manner indioated 
iilx^re.—(819-^22) 


End of ChojAer XI T. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Examination of * Samavdya' {Inherence, Siihsistence). 


COaDIENTARY. 

Tlie following Tea^8 proceed to set forth objections to the Category of 
* Inherence ’:— 


TEXT (823). 

Inherence (SnasrsTEXCE) is amreheneed on the basis op the 

NOTION OF ‘ THIS SrBSISTS IN THAT —SFCH AS IS FOUND IN THE 
EXPRESSIONS *THE CLOTH CONSISTS OF (SUBSISTS 

IN) THESE Yarns ‘ the Mat consists of 
(subsists in) the Reeds —(823) 

COMMEXTARY. 

“ In regard to things tliat are in-soiiorable, and among things where one 
is the container and tiie otlier tlw con/ained.—there is the notion of ‘ this 
subsisting in that ’; and the relation upon which this noUon is base<l is 
‘ Inherence (Subsistence) *. This is apprehended as something different from 
Substance and the other categories, on the basis of the particular notions of 
‘ subsistence ’ present In such conceptions as ‘ the Cloth subsists in tliese 
yarns ’.—In the case of such Universals as ‘ Being ‘ Substance ’ and the rest, 
it is found that they bring about cognitions like tlieir own, of their substra¬ 
tum,—and on this basis they are regarded as different from one another and 
also from their substratumthe same is found to be the case with ‘ Inherence * 
also; in regard to all the other ffve categories, there are such notions as—* The 
Universal Substance subsists in this substance ‘ the Universal Quality sub¬ 
sists in this quality’, ‘the Universal Action subsiste in this action’, ‘the 
Ultimate Individxxalities subsist in these substances ’ and so forth ; and on 
the basis of these uotious, it is concluded that Inherence is something distinct 
from these ffve (Substance and tlie rest).—This argument may be formulated 
thusWhen a notion is found to appear in regard to a thing in a form 
different from tliat of that thing, that notion must be based upon something 
different from that thing,—for example, the notion of ‘ the man with the 
stick ’ in regard to Divadatta of this same kind is the notion of ‘ this 
subsists in that ’ tliat ap|>ear8 in regard to the five Categories ;—and thte is 
regarded as justifying the conclusion (that the notion is due to a dis ti n ct 
category in the shape of JnAsrsnos).”—(823) 


The Author proceeds to explain the character of this Inherence :— 
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TEXTS (824r-820). 

“ If the&b were no such thing (as /nAerence), avhat wouij> be the 

BASIS OF THE SAID NOTION 1 NO FABTICULAB NOTION IS FOUND 
TO APP EAR WITHOUT A FABTICULAB CAUSE.—INASMUCH AS THE 
SAME NOTION OF * SUBSISTING HEREIN * IS EQUALLY PBESBNT 

IN ALL OASES, INHEBSNCB DOES NOT VARY, LIKE CONJUNCTION. 

In pact IT IS PERCEIVED IN ALL THINGS AS ONE AND THE 
SAME, JUST LIKE ‘ EXISTENCE ’.—INASMUCH AS ITS 
CAUSE IS NEVER APPREHENDED, IT IS ETERNAL,—LIKE 

‘ Existence ’. By no means of valid cognition 
IS ITS cause apprerbndbd.'*— (834-826) 

COMIIEKTARY. 

*' Unless there is some basis for the notion, the notion of * existence 
etc. would alwa 5 'B be there;—this is the Inferential orgutnent sxibversive 
of your doctrine. 

Thus under tli© theory of tlie * Inherence ’ is injemd from 

tlie presence of the notion of * subsisting in tliis *; wliile according to tlie 
Naiydyubo, it is directly perceived in the notion of * subsisting in this *• 
That is to say, when the sense-organ is functioning, there appears the percep¬ 
tion that * the Cloth subsists in these yams *, and on the basis of this, they 
declare this notion to be ‘ Perception *. 

This Inlveronee (which is a form of Relation) does not vary with the 
various correlatives,—-as Coojimotion does; in fact, like * Existence 
* Being is one and the same every\7hero ; for the simple reason llmt its 
indicative feature,—the notion of ‘ subsisting in tliis *,—^is everywhere the 
same. 

'* * Like Ccnjun^ion an Instance per dissimilarUy. 

** Having no cause ,—^Inlierence is eternal,—again like * existence *. 
The fact of its having no cause is proved by the fact of no Cause of it being 
cognised by any means of Cognition."— (824-82C) 

With the following Text, the Author proceeds to set forth the objections 
against' Inherence *:— 

TEXT (827). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, THB IDEA OF * SUBSISTING IN THIS * EXISTS FOR 
OUR Opponents only ; and it is due bntirbly to their 

INFATUATION WTIH THEIR OWN DQOTRINB ; IT IS 
NEVER MET WITH IN COMMON EXPERIENCE. 

-(827) 

COMMENTARY. 

This points out that the Opponent’s Reason is open to the fallacy of its 
substratum being * unknown Such ideas as * the cloth subsists in these 
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yamy' nro only aysunt&d through one’s infatuation with liis dootrines; in 
ordinary oxperienc®, no mich ideas oro ever found to appear; henoe tlw* 
verj' basis of the Probandum tums out to be one tlmt does not exist at all. 
—(827) 

The following texts lend fiurther support to tho some objection:— 


TEXTS (828.829). 

If the * Container ’ and the ‘ Contained ’ were perceivei) as distinct 

FROM ONE ANOTHER, THEN ALONE WOULD THERE BE ANY SUCH 
NOTION AS * THIS SUBSISTS IN THAT —AS IS FOUND IN THE 
CASE OF THE FrUITS AND THE PiT (WHERE THE FRUITS 

xje) ;—THE Cloth and the Yarns however are 

NEVER PERCEIVED AS DISTINCT FBOil ONE 
ANOTHER,—BY VIRTUE OF WHICH THERE 
COULD APPEAR ANY SUCH NOTIONS AS 
* THI.S SUBSISTS IN THOSE *.— (828-829) 

COJJMENTARY. 

It is only witen two tilings have been found to ho distinct &om one 
another, when one is found to be contained in the other, that there appears tlie 
notion that ‘ this subsists in that*; such is our ordinary experience; as is 
found in the case of the notion ‘ those BH fruits are contained in this pit *. 
In the case of the Cloth and the Yarns however no such difference has been 
perceived; in foot, no such differcnco exists; how then could there he any 
such notion as ‘ tlie Cloth subsists in the Yams —(828-829) 

The following might be urged:—It may be that the said notion has 
been assumed by us on tho strength of our own doctrine; but even so, it 
behoves you to explain the basis of such a notion.” 

The answer to this is os follows 


TEXT (830). 

In the case op this notion imagined by mere whim,—AS IN THE 

CASE OF MERELY ASSUMED THINGS,—IT CANNOT BE RIGHT TO 
QUESTION THE OTHER PARTY REGARDING ITS BASIS.— (830) 

COMMENTARY. 

^Vhen one does not wish to find a cause, how could he be questioned 
regarding such cause for an effect which you have yourself assumed ? In 
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fact, you have to questiou yourself, who have assumed the effect, under 
your own whim; whims do not always follow the real state of things ; they 
are essentially free from all restraint; hence nothing can bo proved on tlieir 
basis; as it would lead to an infinite regress. For instance, for what U 
assumed by you, another person ought Assume something entirely different. 
—( 830 ) 

Then again, it is not that notions like ' this subsists In that ’ do not 
appear at all; in fact, the notions tliat do appear are to the contrary. This is 
what is shown in the following— 


TEXTS (831-834). 

The NonoK that does appear ik ordinary experience is in the 
FORM * THE Branches in the Tree * the stones in the Hill ’; 

AND THIS NOTION PROCEEDS FROM THE FACT THAT THE TWO (THE 

Branch and the Stones) are perceived to be in close contact 
WITH THE other PORTIONS OF THE TWO * IMMOVABLES ’ (TrEE AND 
Hill). The notion that ‘those two (Tree and Mountain) 
svJlyaisi in these (Branches and the Stones) ’ however that is 

PUT FORWARD (BY THE OPPONENT) IS ONE THAT IS BEYOND ALL 
ORDINARY EXPERIENCE.— What SUCH NOTIONS AS *ThTS CklLOUR OR 

THAT Action in this Jar * apprehend is identity \ the general 
TERMS ‘OdLOUR’ {‘AOTION’), ‘ JaB ’ CONNOTE THE.SE THINGS 
GENERALLY, IN ALL STATES AND CONDITIONS ; HENCE FOB THE 
PURPOSE OF MENTIONING THEIR PARTICULAR FORMS, THEY ARE 
SPOKEN OF m THE MANNER EXPRESSED IN THE Sath NOTIONS ; AND 
IT IS ON THE BASIS OP THOSE PARTICULAR FORMS THAT THE NOTION 
APPEARS IN THAT FORM,—NOT ON THE BASIS OP * INHERENCE * ; 
BECAUSE THE DlSTINOnON AMONG ALL THESE IS NOT PERCEIVED. 

-(831-834) 

COMMENTARY. 

In ordinary life such notions are met ivith as * The Branches in the Tree *, 

‘ The Stones in the Hill —and not such as ‘ The Tree in the Branches *, 

' the Hill in the Stones That notion also of ‘ the Branches in the Tree * 
is not due to * Inherence *; it is due to the fact tliat the two (Brandies and 
Stones) are perceived in close contact with portions of ‘ the two immovables *, 
other than the Tree and Stones spoken of,—those otlier portions being the 
Trunk of the Tree, and the Base of the Hill.—The term ‘ hnmovablu * 
is meant to stand for both, the Tree and the Hill, in view of the fact that 
both are equally immovable. 
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* Thost iwo *;—the HiU and the Tree. 

* In thc8t *in the Stones and in tlie Branches. 

Qtieetion —There are many such well-known notions among people ns 
‘ The Colour, Taste, Odour, Touch, and Action in the Jar'-, what cotUd be 
the basis of such a notion, except Inherence ? *’ 

Answer ‘ What eucJt notions, etc. etc. *—* Identity ’, i.o. Being of the 
nattiro of the Jar; this is what is apprehended by the said notion,—or by 
men. When ‘ Colour ’ is spoken of as * in the Jar *, what is meant is that the 
Colour is of the nalwe of the Jar, not tliat it is the same ns tho Jar. When 
tliere is a desire to speak of certain common potencies like those of Colour 
and the rest, and yet to distinguish those present in things other than tlm 
Jor, one introduces the term * Jar ’ (and uses the expression ‘ tlie Colour in 
tlie Jar ’). Each of tho terms * Colour ’ and the rest, by itself, is used for the 
))urpose of connoting the specidc capacity of each of those factors to bring 
about tho visual and other cognitions specifically; thus it is that the term 
' Jar * just indicates those diverse factors; thus there being no co-ordination 
between the two, the satneness of form is explained on the ba.sis of different 
substratum. 

“ WTiy tlien are both the terms used ? ” 

Answer ‘ The general tenne, etc. etc. ’The term ‘ Colour * connotes 
Colour in general, in all sorts of conditions; for instance, just as tlie Colour in 
the Jar is spoken of as ‘ Colour so ebo is the colour in the Cloth; hence the 
word ‘ Colour ’ by itself docs not connote anything in particular,—as to which 
particular Colour is meant. When, however, the expression used is ‘ the 
Colour in the Jar the Colow connoted is that particular one which is in 
the form of tiie Jar, as distinguished from that in the Cloth and other things. 
Similarly, the term ‘ Jar ’ also connotes the Jar under all conditions,—^white, 
,\'ellow, moving, not moving and so forth; hence the word by itself does 
not connote anything particular; but when the expression ‘ the white colour in 
tlie Jar’ is used, the notion that appears is that of the white Jar as distin- 
guished from other jars. Thus it is that when one wishes to apeak of this 
particular Jar, the words are used in the form ‘ Colow in the Jar 

It is on the basis of such expressions that there appears the notion of 
tho Colour tn the Jar, in reference to the Jar. It is not on the basis of any 
such thing as ‘ Inherence The reason for this is next statod—‘ Because 
Ute Distiriction, etc. etc. ’;—there is no difference apprehended among 
* Inherence *, ' Jar ’ and ‘ Colow on tho basis of which tlie said notion 
could be said to be based upon * Inherence ’. 

What is meant by this is that the Reason adduced by the Opponent 
is * inconclusive ’ and liis Conclusion is annulled by Inference and other means 
of cognition.—(831-834) 


It has been argued by the Opponent (under Text 825, above) tliat— 
“ Inasmuch as one and the same notion of ' this subsisting in that ’ is 
equally preset in all cases, Inherence does not vary like Conjunotion ”.— 
This is answered in the following— 
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TEXTS (835-839). 

Ip thkbe were one and the same Inherence in all things, then 
THE notion of ‘ ClOTH * SHOULD APPEAR IN THE POTSHERD ALSO ; 
IT WOULD ALSO FOLLOW THAT THE UNIVERSAL * COW ’ SUBSISTS 

IN THE Elephant also ; so that the elephant also should 
HAVE THE FORM OF THE Cow, JUST LIRE THE Variegated Cow. —The 
notion that ‘ THE CLOTH SUBSISTS IN THE YaRNS’ IS BASED UPON 
Inherence ; this s.vme Inherence being present in the 
Potsherds also, why is it that there is no such notion as that 
‘ THE Cloth subsists in the Potsherds ’ ?—Ip it be urged that 
THIS IS so for the SIMPLE REASON THAT THE CLOTK DOBS NOT SUBSIST 
IN THE Potsherds,—then the ANS^VBR is that in the yarns also, 

IT SUBSISTS only BY INHERENCE ; IS THIS INHERENCE THEN NOT 
PRESENT IN THE POTSHERDS ? In PACT THE INHERENCE OP THE 

Cloth in the Yarns must be the same as the Inherence op 
THE Cloth [read *patasya* aoo. to comm.] in the Potsherds; 
and hence there could BE NO RESTRICTION IN THE NOTION AT 
ALL.— (835-83D) 


COMMENTARY. 

If there were only one ‘ Inhertnce ’ in all the Three Worlds, then, such 
notions also shotild appear as ‘ the Cloth in the Potsherds % and also that 
the Universal ‘ Cow ’ subsists in the House; and hence just as the notion of 
* Cow ’ appears in regard to the txiriegaied Cow, so should it appear also in 
regard to the Elephant. 

Then again, the notion tliat * the Cloth subsists in the Yams’ has been 
explained as being due to the mfluence of Inherence; this Inherence of the 
Cloth is present in the Potsherds also; why then should there not be a similar 
notion—* The Clotli in the Potsherds ’—in regard to the Potsherds also f 

It might be argued that—** inasmuch as the Cloth does not subsist in the 
Potsherds, the said notion does not appear.” 

This cannot be true. Because the notion that the Cloth subsists in the 
yarrw is said to be so only on the strength of Inherence ; is not this same 
Inherence present in the Potsherds also—on account of which there could 
be no such notion as ‘ the Cloth subsists in the Potsherds’ also, just sis in the 
Yarns T—As a matter of fact, that Inherence of the Cloth which is 
to be present in the game should be the same as that of the Cloth in the 
Potsherds. Under the circumstances, wherefore should not there be an 
admixture of the notions of things (and the consequent confusion) t For 
these reasons, there couid no reeiriction in the notion at aU ; and as a result 
of this, the relation of Substance, Quality and Action with their respective 
qualifications—in tlie shape of the Universale ‘Substance*, * Quality’ and 
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‘ Actiou being one and the »ume, anj' divisiou among the said Cattigories 
would bo im[>o6siblo.»<(835~830) 


The following Tart pro]x>unds the possibility of tht* notion of Cow’ 
in regard to the Elephant:— 


TEXT ($40). 


Similarly, the Inherence of the Universal ‘ Elephant ' nf the 
Elephant should be one and the same as the Inhebenoe op 
THE various UnITERSAUS ‘ COW ’ AND THE REST IN 
THEIR RB.SPECm'E SUBSTRATA.—(840) 

COiniENTARY. 

In tht» following Texla (841-845), the author seta forth the answer given 
by Prashfutamati :— 


TEXT ($41). 

“ Even though Inherence is one, the restriction of amiai-ner and 
contained is always thebe ; by virtue of which the Universal 
* substance ’ is present in Substances only, and 
THE Universal ‘ Action ' is present in 
Actions only.”—(841) 

COMMENTARY. 

Prashatiamati hoa arguod as foUowa“ Though Inherence is one, j-et 
there is no likelihood of an admixture among the five Cat^^ories; because 
there is always a restriction as to what is contained in wliat; that is to say, 
the Universal * Substance’ is contained in Substances only, the Universal 
* Quality ’ is contained in Qualities only, the Universal ‘ Action ’ is contained 
in Actions only j and so on, the notion of the Universals ‘ Substance ’ and 
the rest appear as restricted to a particular substratum only.”—(841) 

In anticipation of the objection that—* in that case, Inh^nce would 
vary with each object — Prashasiapati offers the following explanation 
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TEXTS (842-843). 

** EbOM the PEBCKPTION of the pact that the notion op * SUBSISTING 

IN THIS WHICH ARISES OUT OF ‘ INHERENCE *, IS PRESENT IN 
ALL CASES, IT IS CONCLUDED THAT * INHERENCE * IS ONE 
ONLY ; AT IHE SAMS TIME, FROM THE PERCEPTION OP 
THE FACT THAT SUCH BASES AS THE UNIVEBSALS 

* Substance * and the rest absent in 

CERTAIN CASES, IT IS CONCLUDED THAT 
THE NOTIONS OP THESE UkIVERSALS 

‘ Substance * and the rest are 
RESTRICTED IN THEIR 
SCOPE.”— (842-843) 

COMMENTARY. 

” Tho notion of * siibHiRtcnce in thiK *, which is based ii[X)n lulieienoe. 
is found to appear in al] cases in one and the same form, from which it follows 
that Inherence is one only. However, even though Inherence is one, tlie 
notions based upon the Uni\’or8al8 * Substanceetc. arc foimd to appear in 
distinct forms as resting in distinct substrata ; and thus they are found to be 
absent,—not present—in all cosos; from this it is concluded tliat these 
Universals are distinct and diverse; so that there can bo no admixUire of 
the five Categories.”—(842-843) 

In answer to tlie question—^How is it that there is this restriction of tlie 
Contairur and Conlainedy wlieu the relation (of Inherence) is one and the 
same ?—the following answer is provided (by PratJiastanuxti ):— 


TEXTS (844.845). 

” Even though ‘ Conjunction ’ is one only, yet the relation of 
Cortiainer and Cotdaintd IS restricted to the Pit and the (Durd 
(placed therein) ; similarly there would be RESTRIC¬ 
TION IN THE CASE IN QUESTION ALSO. So THAT, EVEN 

THOUGH Inherence is one only, yet as there 

WOULD BE DIVERSITY IN THE CHARACTER OP 
BEING THE maniftsUr and manifested, 

THEBE WOULD BE NO INCONOBinTY 
IN IT AT ALL.”—(844-845) 

COMMENTARY. 

” Even though Oonjunction is one only, yet in the case of the Curd and 
the Pit, tho relation of Container and Contained is restricted;—similarly, in 
the case of the Universale ‘Substance*, etc., even though Inherence is one 
only, yet, by reason of the diversity in the capacity of manifeeter and 
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manifested, there would be restrictioa regarding the relation of Contotner 
and Contained 

“ ‘ In it ’—^i.e. in tlie restriction of tJie relation of Container and 
CotUainetV* —(844-845) 


Thu aiiswor to the above argiunents (of l^rashasiatnali) is given in the 
following— 


TEXTS (840-847). 


If Inherbhcb is one only, then any RE-STRICTION rsoardino the 
Container and Contained is impossible. The Universal ‘ Sub¬ 
stance * IS HELD TO SUBSIST IN SUBSTANCB ONLY;—HOW 
COULD THAT BE DUE TO INHERENCE ? ThIS SAME 
Inherence op the substance is present in 
Quality, etc. also ; as these latter are 
BELATED TO THE UnIVERSALS ‘ QUALITY *, 

BTC.;—AND Inherence is the same 
IN BOTH.—(846-847) 


COMJIENTARY. 

Accurding to us, tliero is no such relation of Container and Contained 
as is held to snbeist between the Universal ‘ Colour * and the particular 
Colour; it is admitted by you only; and this is impossible for you who 
regard Inherence to be one only. These and other incongruities in the 
Opponent’s standpoint are now pointed out. 

For instance, the Opponent accepts the restriction that the Universal 

* Substance ’ subsists in Substances alone; and be does so on the basis of 
‘Inherence’;—^now the ‘Inherence’ of the Universal as ‘Substance* is 
present in Qualities also; because those are related to the Universal 

* Quality ’. 

Question " Even though tlxe Relation is there, how is it concluded 
that that Relation is that of Inherence ? ” 

Anstoer :—‘ Inherence is the same in both —* Both ’—i.6. the two 
Universals * Substance ’ and ‘ Quality *. Thus tlie notions having the same 
basis in both cases, admixture and confusion are inevitable.—(846-647) 


TEXT (848). 

If IT WERE NOT SO, THEN THIS (INHERENCE) WOULD BE DIPPERKNT 
IN THE VARIOUS UNIVERSALS LIKE ‘ QUALITY *, ETC.,—JUST AS 

Conjunction varies with each conjunot factor. 

-(848) 


COMJIENTARY. 

‘1/ it leere not so’,—i.e. if the Inherenoe of the Universal ‘Quality’ 
in particular Qualities were not the same as the Inherence of the Universal 
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* Substance * in particular Substances,—then Inherence ahould vary with 
each mibstratum ; just as Conjunction does.—(848) 

It has been argued (by Prashastanviti, under Text 843, above) that~- 
From seeing the absence of such basis as the Universal of * Substance 
etc. it is concluded that the scope of those Universals is restricted/*—This 
is answered in the following— 


TEXT (&49). 

It IS HOT POSSIBLE THAT THEBE SH017LD BE ABSENCE OF NOTIONS BASED 

UPON THE Universal ‘ Substance —when the basis is 
THEBE. Fob the same rbason thebe cannot be 
BBSTBIOTION OP IT.— (849) 

COMMENTARY. 

So long as tl» cause is there in its perfect condition, there cannot be 
absence of the effect; if it were there, then, it would not be the effect of that 
cause. Thus then the absence of the said notion being imposKible, the 
restriction regarding the relation of container and contained also cannot be 
right.—(849) 

** The restriction could be based upon such common expreesions eis 
‘The Universal Svbetance is contained—subsists—in Substances only *.’* 
Answer .*— 


TEXT (860). 

The expressions op * being contained ’ and ‘ subsisting ’ and the 
like also ABE BASED UPON THE SAlfB ‘ INHERENCE * ] HENCE 
THESE ALSO CANNOT BE THE BASIS OP BESTBICTION.— (850) 

COMMENTARY. 

The use of expressions like * being contained *, ‘ subsisting ’ and so forth 
are explained by you as based upon the same * Inherence *; and as this 
is the same everywhere, how could it serve to restrict anything ? Henoe 
these notions of ‘ contained inetc. cannot serve as the basis of restricting 
tlie relation of Container and Contained. Because the notions in question 
stand upon the same footing as this latter relation.—(850) 

“ In that case the Restriction may be due to the limitations relating to 
the capacity to manifest and be manifested,'* 

Answer 
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TEXT (851). 

The difference ik the oapaoity to manifest and to he manifested 

ALSO 18 BASED UPON INHERENCE ITSELF ; IT CANNOT BE DUE TO 
ANYTHING ELSE ; BECAUSE THERE CAN BE NO ‘ PRO¬ 
DUCING ’ OF THINGS THAT ABE ETERNAL.— (851) 

COMMENTARY. 

Substances have been held to be the tnanifseter of the Universal 
‘ Sxibatance —and t liis on the strength of lolierence itself; Ijecause it is 
on account of tlie fact that the Universal ‘ Substance ’ inJieru in a imrticulur 
substance that it is said to be manifested by it. 

* It cannot be due to anything else *i.e. to any such circiunstanoe os 
/Ae prodtiction of the character capahU of bringing aboitt on idea, which been 
postulated by the Buddhist Because Inherence has been held to exist 
even in eternal things like ‘ Being ’ and the like,—and it is not right that 
tliero shoiild be any ‘ production ’ of what aro eternal.—(851) 

Tlie same lino of argiunont is further sup|H>rtcd in tlto foliuwiug:— 


TEXT (852). 

By the mere presence op the Lamp, thtc Lamp doss not beco&ie 
CAPABLE OP PRODUCING ANY NOTIONS ; SO ALSO THE UNiyBRS.ALS 
LIKE * Jar ’ (cannot become capable op producing 
NOTIONS).—(852) 

COMMENTARY. 

The case of the ‘ Pit and the Curd * has been put forward as an example 
(under Text 844, by Prashastamaii). The foI16wing Text shon-s that this is 
not admitted by us:— 

TEXT (853). 

That the Conjunction in the case of the Curd and the Pit is 

ONE ONLY HAS BEEN ALREADY REJECTED BY US BEFORE ; ANY 
RESTRICTION ON THAT BASIS IS NOT POSSIBLE ; AS THAT 
WOULD LEAD TO ABSURDITIES.— (583) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Before* —i.e. in the Chapter on the Refutation of the Quality of 
Conjunction. 

Conj\mctiott may be one only, yet the objection remains—^this is what is 
shown in the text—* Any restriction, etc*. 

* On that hoeie i.e. on the basis of Conjunction. 
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Tlu.‘ * Abtfitrdity ’ referred lieu in the possibility of such notions ns 
' the Pit iu the Curd ’; ns the onij' ground for it—in the sbA]}o of Conjunction, 
—would be equally available in this also.—(863) 

It has been argued above (under Text 826) that “ Inherence mxist be 
eternal, becaxtse no Cause of it is perccive<l ’’.—This is answered in the 
following-- 

TEXT (854). 

By the bternality op Inherence all thinos become eternal ; 

BBCAt'SB ALL THESE ARB EVER PRESENT, BY INHERENCE IN 
THEIR OWN SUBSTRATUM.—(854) 

COMMENTARY. 

If Inliorenco is eternal, then the Jar and other things also will have to be 
regar<le<l ns eternal; as they exist for ever in ilMir own s\ihstratum. In 
fact, it is on the grotind of Inherence that these things are lield to subsist 
in their substratum,—and this Inherence is eternal;—why then should not 
the tilings persist for over f—(834) 

In the folloxring Texts, tho Author smticipates and answers the Opponent’s 
reply j— 

TEXTS (855-856). 

“ Things becosie destroyed either through the disruption op theib 

COMPONENTS, OR THROUGH THE DESTRUCTION OF THESE,—JUST 

LIKE Action,—on account of Conjunction and such 

OTHER CAUSES ” ;—IP THIS IS URGED, THEN, THAT CAN¬ 
NOT BE SO ; BECAUSE THE INHERENCE OF THESE 
components also in their SUBSTRATUM IS 
HELD to be eternal. If THESE CAME 
TO DESTRUCTION, THEN INHERENCE 
ALSO WOULD BECOME DESTRUC¬ 
TIBLE. "—(865-866) 

COMMENTARY. 

The following might be lu-ged by tho Opponent:—“ The Jar and other 
things become destroyed either through the disruption of their component 
parts or through the destruction of the parte; just as, while the Jar is in 
the state of being whirled or baked, its action (motion) becomes destroyed 
by the contact of a solid substance. This has been thus declared—‘ By the 
contact of solid substances, tlie action becomes destroyed, as also the action 
unfavourable to tho production of the (-ffect *. Similarly* one Cognition 
becomes destroyed througli another Cognition ; one Sound becomes dostroj'ed 
through another Sotmd." 

Such is the Opponent’s scheme. Rliat he means is tliat, even though 
the Inherence may be there as the basU of the object's continued existence, 
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if otlier auxiliary caitAca are abaent, and contrary' circitmstancea bccoma 
0 |)erative, tlio Jar cannot remain for ever. 

This is onsu'ered in the words—* That cannot be so —^Wliat has been 
lU'ged cannot be right; because of the said components also there are com- 
pononts wherein tlieir Inherence lies for ever; how tlien could there be any 
deitruc^ion or ditn^iion ? 

Tliis is so not only in regard to the sulistances composed of those com* 
ponents; it is so in regard to Action, etc. also; tins is what is indicated by 
the particle ‘ a;n *. 

If it be admitted that there is destruction of the components of the 
object, tlien the Inherence also would have to be regarded ns liable to 
destmetion.—<865*866) 

" Why so ? ” 

Answer 

TEXTS (857-858). 

Ween the RelcUiiv has ceased to exist, it is impossible for the 

Relation to exist. When the conjunct object has been 
DESTROYED, THE Conjunction can no longer bb there. 

And just as the conjuncts are there tvHiLB the 
Conjunction is there,— so also the Inherents 
SHOULD exist WHILE THE INHERENCE IS 

THERE.—(857*858) 

COMMENTARY. 

He supports the same idea, in the words—* When the Conjunct object, 
etc. etc.' 

Wliat is meant is tliat, on account of the Relative Imv'ing censed to exist, 
the Inherence comes to be non*eteraal, j\ist like the Conjimction which ceases 
on the destruction of the Conjunct, Or tlie other altemati\'e is that the rela* 
tives continue to exist, becau.se of the i?e2olion not ha^'ing ceased; these 
relatives being like the two substances, the Conjunction between whom has 
not ceased.—If it were not so, then, in both cases, the Relation in question 
woiUd lose its charaotw.—(867-858) 

The Opponent urges the following argument 

a 

TEXT (859). 

Even on the destruction of one Relative, the Inherence oon- 

TINUBS TO EXIST, BECAUSE THE OTHER RELATIVE IS' STILL 
XEERE.—Nor would the same be THE CASE WITH 
Conjunction ; because there is depfebenob.” 

—(859) 

COMMENTARY. 

What the Opponent means is as follows:—“ In the first Reason (adduced 
by the Buddhist), if what is meant is the destruction of aU Relatives,—th^ 
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it is partly * unproven ‘ not admitted *; because the destruction of all 
ftelatives is not posaible ; as even at Universal Dissolution, the Atoms remain. 
—If then the Reason is put forv-ard with a view to some sort of Relatives 
having ceased to exist, then it is Inconclusive: because even when a certain 
Relative may have ceased to exist, other Relatives would still be tliere.— 
It miglit be urged against the Op]>onent that,' by the same reasoning process. 
Conjunction also aliould have to be regarded as eternal Anticipating 
this, the Opponent saj's —It cannot be $o, becaxiae theit i$ d^erence ; 
that is to say. Conjunction varies with each conjunct object; lienee it 
is only right to regard it oh evanescent; Inherence, on the other hand, 
is only one in the whole world, because its basis, in the sliape of the 
notion of * subsistence hereinremains always the same; hence it cannot 
be right to regard Inherence os evanescent; as it is alwtij's perceptible in 
another Relative (even on the cessation of one Relative).”—(859) 

The above argument is answered in the following— 


TEXTS (860-864). 

Ip it is as explained, then when certain inherent objects like 
THE Jab have ceased to exist,—what is it that continues to 
exist ? (.A) Is IT that Inherence which has been assumed to 
constitute the existence op those objects, which Inherence 
continues to exist in the other Relatives I Ob (5) is it 
something else, as in the case of Conjunction, Plurality and 
so forth ?—(.4) It cannot be the former ; ip the Inherence of 

THAT KIND CONTINUES TO EXIST, THEN THE SAID OBJECTS—JaR, 
etc.—^ALSO SHOULD BE THERE. Ip THEY WERE NOT THERE, THEN 

THE Inherence that constitutes their existence oould not 

REMAIN THERE ; OR IT MIGHT BE THERE IN MERE NAME.—FrOM ALL 
THIS IT FOLLOWS THAT EVEN BEFORE, AS AFTER, THE OBJECTS COULD 
NOT BE SUBSISTING IN THEIR SUBSTRATUM, THROUGH ANY SUCH THING 
AS * Inherence *. Thus this * subsistence ’ of theirs cannot be 
REAL.—(860-964) 

COMMENTARY. 

When the Jar, and other things that are held to * inhere * in their cause, 
cease to exist—what is it that continues to exist 7—(A) Is it the ‘ Inherence * 
that has been assumed as constituting their existence in their cause,— 
this Inherence continuing to exist in Relatives other than the Jar, etc. ? 
—(R) Or is it something else,—4ike Conjunction and Plurality, which vary 
witii each Conjunct t—^Tbe term * ddi ' is meant to include Disjunction. 

If the former alternative is accepted, then the Jar, etc. should still 
continue to exist, because there would be no falling off of the nature of their 
existence, which (in the shape of Inherence) would be just as it was before 
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IlM'ir deAtni<‘ti<m. Or, if the Jw, rtc. did not continxio to an tlioir 

crt«<c««r would not be* tliere, the Inherence alscj could not lie thwe ; or other* 
wise tlie Inlierence conld not oun.stittito the «wjf/cnce of those things. If 
the more existence of Inherence wore |)ORtulnte<l as soiiiHhing iudei)endent 
of all things and not )>pnefiting onything,—then it %eould be aomething 
only in name ; and thei'e would bo no corresponding reality; and under tlie 
circuinstanc'cs to assert that ‘ In])erenco eonatit «t<*a tlie existence of things * 
would be mere verbiage. 

This Is what is made clear in tlie woitls—‘ From ail this it JoUows, etc. 
ttc'—* They ’-—the Jar, etc.—-cotild not be subsisting in their substratiun, on 
the strength of any moh tiling as * Inherence —‘ As after i.e. after tlie 
destruction of their constituent cause, when tliey haw really no existence 
at all. 

‘ This this, etc.’—explains the real sense of tlie Reason adduced.— 
(8(((^8a4) 


TEXTS (805-866). 

(if) If, on the other hand, the ‘ Inherence ’ that continues to 

EXI.ST, WHILE THE OTHER RELATIVE IS THERE, IS SOMETHING 
DIFFERENT,—AS IN THE CASE OP CONJUNCTION, DISJUNC¬ 
TION, Plurality and so forth,—then, in that case, 

THERE WOULD BE PLURALITY OP INHERENCE ALSO, 

JUST AS THERE IS OP CONJUNCTION, ETC.—ThUS, 

IP * Inherence * is postulated to exist, 

THEN THERE WOULD BE THIS AND 
MANY OTHER rNCONORUmES.— 

(865-866) 

COMMENTARY. 

(f?) If the second adtemaUve.—^that what continues to exist is something 
else,—is accepted, tlian, there should be plurality of ‘ Inhereuoe *, just as 
there is of Conjunction, etc.; and this would involve the surrendering of 
the doctrine that tliere is no diversity in Inberenoe. 

‘ This and many other inconyruities ’,—this is meant to include such 
incongruities as—(a) ‘ the Futility of the Cause *, (6) ‘ tlio contradiction of 
several aphorisms’, (c) incomiiatibility with facts of Porcoption, etc., (d) 
* the simultaneous birth of all things ’. 

(а) For instance, the ‘ birth ‘ of a tiling is described as * inherence 
in the cause * or ‘ inherence in Being ’; and Inherence is eternal; hence 
causes could not have any capacity to bring about the birth of the effect; 
hence causes would be futile. 

(б) There would be contradiction of such {VaishMfika) aprorisms as_ 

“ Conjunction is brou^t about by the action of either of the two factors, 
by the action of both, and by Conjunction ", “ Cognition is produced by the 
contact of the Sense-organ and the object, etc. etc." 
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(c) The doctrine in question goes against the idea of the Eye» etc. being 
the cause of Perceptional and other cognitions. 

id) Birth. in the shape of ' Inherence*, being eternal, thoe can be no 
sequence in the birth of things,—^which will have to be regarded ae simul* 
tanoous; this would be an incongruity i and it would also go against the 
Opponent s own doctrine that “ tlie non>simultaneity of Cognitions is indioa« 
tivo of the Mind.” 

Lastly, the of things being otomal,—the entire world would 

consist of things which could not benefit, or be benefited by, others; and 
lionoe the propotinding of the Philosophy would be futile; and so on and 
so forth, there would be many incongruities, which would cut off and smash 
the entire fabric of the Opponent’s Philosophy.—(806-866) 


End of ChapUr X V, 




CHAPTER XVI. 


Examination of the Import of Words. 

COMMENTARY. 

The Autlior proceedfi to set forth the Introduction to the arguments in 
support of the view (set forth in Text 2) that tho Truth is ‘ annennble to 
Words and Cognitions only in an assiuned (superimposed) form ' 


TEXTS (807-868). 

*' Ip ADJUNCfTS DO NOT EXIST IN REALITY, THEN ON WHAT BASIS WOULD 
THEBE BE SUCH COGNITIONS AND VERBAL EXPRESSIONS AS 

‘ THE Man with the stick \ * the while, ‘ move *, ‘ exists 
* cow * HERE ’ AND SO FORTH ?—THEY CANNOT BE 
HELD TO BE BASELESS. NOR CAN THEY APPLY 
PROMISCUOUSLY TO AIL THINGS.” 

-(867-868) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ Wliat is apprehended by Word and Cognition is a Real Entity; 
hence what words express by means of affirmation and denial is only the 
real state of things ” euch is the view of the Realists.—^The view of the 
Negationists (Apohists), on the other liand, is os follows:—*' There is nothing 
real that is expressed by words; all verbal cognition is wrong, because 
it proceeds by imposing non-dt^erence upon things that are really different ; 
in a cose where there is indirect connection with an entity, there is some 
sort of agreement with the object, even though the Cognition is really wrong 
Such is the view of these people. The one uniform, non-difierent, form that 
is imposed upon things proceeds on the strength of the apprehension of 
tilings in the form of the ‘ exclusion of other things ’; and it being itself of 
tlio nature of the " exclusion or negation of other things *, it is mistaken by 
people under the spell of illusion to be one with that which is excluded by 
it,—and it ultimately brings about the apprehension of the thing " excluded ’ 
from others;—^for these reasons it comes to be known as ‘ excluded from 
otlier things On this ground it has been held that what is expressed by 
words is Apoha^ the * negation of others ’. 

The Realists urge the following objections (against the Apohist, 
Negationist, Bavddha) :—“ If,—according to you,—for Verbal Cognition, 
there is no real basis as the adjuncts—qualifying factors—^in the shape of 
Svhslance, Qvalxty, Actiony Univereal, Ultimate Individuality and inAsrence,— 
then how is it that among people, there are such verbal expressions and 
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cognitions as * the man with the stick which are all based upon adjunct^ 
in the shape of substance, etc. f For instance, such expressions and notions 
as the man with the stick ‘ the animal with horns ’ are known to be 
based upon adjuncts in the shape of aubstanca ; such expreanions and notions 
as ‘white’, ‘black’ are based upon adjimcts in the shape of qualities; 
such expressions and notions as ‘ moves *, * wanders * are based upon adjuncts 
in the shape of Action ; such expressions and notions as ‘ is ’, ‘ exists * are 
based upon adjuncts in the shape of * Being ’; such expressions and notions 
ns Cow ’, * Horse * Elephant * are based upon adjtmots in the shape of 
Univeraals and Particuiara ; and the expression and notion * The Cloth in 
those yams ’ are based upon Inference .—If then, there did not exist any of 
these Substance and the rest, the expresdons and notions of the * Man with 
the stick •’ and other things would become baseless.—The term ‘ ddi ’ goes 
with every member of the compound. So that every one of such similar 
expressions and notions become included, as ‘the umbrella-holder’, ‘the 
homed animal ’ and so forth.—As for the UUimaU Individualities, they 
are cognizable by mystics only; hence these are not meant to be included 
here. 

And yet it is not right that these expreesions and notions should be 
regarded as entirely baseless. If they were so, they would be equaUy liable 
to appear everywhere. 

“ Nor arc they found to apply promiscuously to all things, without 
distinction. 

From all this it follows that Substance and the rest do really exist. 

The argvunent may be formulated as follows :—Expreesions and notions 
that appear in mutually distinct forms mxist have a real basis,—like the 
Auditory and other notions,—the expressions and notions of the ‘stick* 
holdw , etc. do appear in distinct formshence this is a natural reason 
(for regarding them as having a real basis).-If they had no such basis, things 
would appear in all places witho\it distinction ;—this is the orgiunent setting 
aside a contrary oonchision.”—(867-868) 


The Autlior prooeods to refute the above Reasoning (of the Realist) in 
the following— 

TEXT (869). 

The answer to the above is as follows :— ^As a matter of fact, 

THERE IS NO REAL BASIS FOR THESE BXFRESSIONS AND NOTIONS J 
THE ONLY BASIS FOR THEM CONSISTS IN THE SEED 
LOCATED IN THE PURELY SUBJBOTIVB CONSCIOUS* 

NESS.— (869) 


COMMENTARY. 

If what the Realist desires to prove is the fact that the notions and 
expressions in question hove a real basis in the external world, then the 
Reason adduced is Inconclusive ; as there is nothing to annul the contrary 
conclusion. If what is meant to be proved is only that they have some sort 
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of basis, thon the argument is futile; because we also hold that they havo 
their basis in the awakening of the Tendencies and Impressions embedded 
in the inner consciousness; though not in the external object ; because the 
first cognition being always verbal, is wrong, and it cannot have any real basis. 

‘ Zocaied, etc. i.e. embedded in consciousness; i.e. in the form of 
Tendencios and Impressions.—(809) 

This same line of tlioxight is furtlier supported by reference to tlio 
scriptures:— 

TEXT (870). 

Whatever is said to bb the object of a verbal expression 
IS never really cognised ; SUCH IS THE VERY ESSENCE 
OP ENTITIES.— (870). 

COMMENTABY. 

' Whatever ’,—i.e. ‘ Specific Individuality'Universal * and the like. 

‘ iSuch is t/ie very essence of thinys ’;—this character, of being beyond the 
reach of words, forms the very essence of things. This has been thus declared 
—‘ By whatever name a thing is spoken of, that thing is not really cognised 
there; such is the very essence of things 

Qtiestion “ What is the proof for Verbal Cognition being wrong and 
baseless 7 ** 

Armoer :—^The proof has already been assorted by us to the effect that, 
inasmuch as Verbal Cognitions impose non-difference upon things that are 
different, they are all wrong. For instance, when one thing is cognised os 
what it is not, that cognition is wrong; e.g. the cognition of Water in tho 
Mirage;—^Verbal Cognition consists in the imposing of non-difference on 
what is differenthenoo this is a natural reason (for regarding it as toremg). 
There is no real entity in the shape of the ‘ Universal ’ which could be the 
object of Verbal Cognition—by virtue of which the Reason might be regarded 
as * Unproven \ Because the ’Univ^sal* has been already discarded in 
great detail.—^Even granting that there is such a thing as tbe ‘ Universal ’,— 
even so, if that Universal is held to be something different from the particular 
things, the cognition would still be one of non-difference where there is 
difference; and hence 1 ^’!ron^. Because a set of things cannot be the wa mo 
as others when tliey are held to contain these. If, on the other hand, the 
Universal be held to be non-different from the particular things,—tho entire 
Universe would really form the eingU object of the ‘ Universal ’; and hence 
tho cognition of it as * Universal ’ must be wrong, becaiise the notion of the 
* Universal * does not appertain to a sin^e thing; as the cognition of the 
‘ Universal * is always preceded by the perception of diversity. 

When Verbal Cognition is thus proved to be wrong, it must also be 
cA^ectUes, baseless; because the object productive of the cognition having 
surrendered its form, there can be nothing left wluch could be the basis of 
the cognition. 

Or, we may prove the objecUessness of Verbal Cognitions in another 
manner t That alone can form the import of words whereto they have been 
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applied by Convention ; nothing else can form their import; as if it did then 
that would lead to absurditieH. And there is no object wherein the applica* 
tion of any words has been flsced by Convention. Hence all Verbal Cognitions 
and Expressions must be entirely baseless. 

The argument may be formxUated as follows.—When words have not 
been fixed by Convention at their very inception, upon certain things, tliey 
do not really denote these things;—e.g. the word * Horse ' which has not been 
applied by convention to animalo wit/i the Dewlap (i.e. the Cow) does not 
denote the oow;—all words have not been applied by Convention, at the 
very inception to any things; hence the wider conception is never appro* 
hended; that is, Venotativenese is invariably conooxnitant with betTiff fixed by 
Convention, and this latter is absent in the oaso of words.—(870) 

The following Tarf proceeds to show that the Reason adduced is not 

* unproven *— 

TEXT (871). 

* SPECITIO iNDIVIDDALITy *, * UnIVBRSAL ‘ RELATION TO UNIVERSAL 

‘ SOUBTHINO ENDOWED WITH THE UNIVERSAL * FOBM 07 THE 
COGNinOK OF THE OBJECT *,—^NONE OF THESE REALLY 
FIND A PLACE IN THE ‘ lUPORT OF WORDS *. 

-(871) 

COMMENTARY. 

That is to say, when the ' Import of words * is held to consist in an 
object in regard to which a Convention has been duly apprehended,— 
such import would consist, either (1) in 'Specific Individuality’, or (2) 
in ‘ Universal or (3) in ‘ Relation to the Universal —the pronoun ‘ tat ’ 
in the compound * tadyogah ’ standing for the Universal,—or (4) in * some* 
thing endowed with the Universal or (6) in ‘ the form of the Cognition of 
the object *. These are the only altemativee possible.—In the case of 
everyone of these, no Convention is possible; and hence it cannot form the 
‘ Import of Words 

* ReaUy ’;—been added in order to indicate that the author 
does not deny the iUuaory * import of words *; and hence there is no self* 
contradiction in terms ; otherwise there would be a self-contradiction involved 
in his Proposition; inasmuch as it could not be possible to aaeert that 
' Specific Individuality and the rest do not constitute the Import of words *, 
without speaking of them by means of theee words; so that by ^speaking of 
these by their names, for the purpose of proving his proposition, he would 
be admitting the fact that these are capable of being exprteeed by worda ;— 
and yet this fact is denied in the Proposition; so that there would be self* 
oontradiotioo. 

This explanation answers XJddyotahaTo^a assertion to the efiect that 
" if words are inexpressive, then t^re is contradiction between the Proposition 
and the Premiss ”.—^Because we do not entirely deny the fact of words 
having their ‘ import *; for the simple reason that this is well-known even 
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to tho moancst cowherd. What wo do deny, however, is the character of 
RealUy which tlie other party impose upon the Import,—not tlie Import 
itself.—<871) 

The following Text proceeds to show that ‘Specific Individxiality* 
cannot form the * Import (or Denotation) of Words ’ because thero can bo 
no Ck>nvention in regard to it:— 


TEXT (872). 

Of these, ‘ Specific Ikdividuality ’ oankot be denoted by 

WORDS ; BECAUSE IT CAN HAVE NO CONNECTION WITH 
THE TIME OF CONVENTION AND USAOB.— (872) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Connoi be denoted by ioorde *; —that is, because there can be no Conven¬ 
tion in regard to it. 

Question :—“ Why can there be no Convention in regard to it f ” 

Answer :—Because there is ‘ viyoga *, absence,—of connection with tho 
time related to Convention and Usage,—* Aere can be no Convention in 
regard to the Specific IndividtuUUy ’ fthis has to be supplied). 

MTiat is meant is that Oonventdon is made for the purpoees of usage; 
and not through mere love for it; hence people can rightly make Conven* 
tions only with regard to things present at the time related to that Convention 
and Usage;—not with regard to anything else. As regards ‘ Specific In¬ 
dividuality it cannot be present at the time of the Convention and Usage ; 
henoe there can be no Convention in regard to it._(872) 

Question “ Why is it not possiblo for the Specific Individuality to be 
present at the time of Convention and Usage f ” 

Answer :— 

TEXTS (873-874). 

Things op the nature of Individuals cannot become inter-related 

AMONG THEMSELVES,—BECAUSE THERE ARE DIPPBRENCBS (AMONG 
THEM) OF PLACE, TIME, ACTION, POTENCY, MANIFESTATION 
AND THE REST.—FOR THIS REASON, THE THING CON- 
CBivBD BY Convention is never met with in 
ACTUAL USAGE ; AND THAT IN REGARD TO WHICH 

NO Convention has been apprehended 

CAN NEVER BE COMPREHENDED 

THROUGH Words,—like any 
OTHER THING.— (873-874) 

COMMENTARY. 

The variegated Cow, etc. are so many distinct Individuals,—and as such 
have their individual forms excluded from each other, through differences of 
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place, etc.; and ob such, they never boooms inter-related among themselves. 
Consequently, when a man hoa set up a Convention in regard to one of these 
individuals, he could not carry on usage, on that bosiK, in regard to other 
individuals.—^In the phrase * manifestation and tha resi the term * the 
rest * is meant to include Colour, Shape, Condition and other peculiaritiea. 

‘ /« never met ivith in aduai usoffe ’ ;—what is meant is that, in this way, 
there being no Convention in regard to it, the Reason adduced by the Author 
cannot be said to be ' unproven *. 

That the Reason is not ‘ Inconclusive * is shown by the words—‘ That 
»n regard U> xohieh no Convention hoe been comprehended, etc. etc.' 

‘ Like any other thing \ —i.e. like things of other kinds. 

* Dkvanih ’,—^Through Words. 

What is meant is as follows:—^If the Word denoted a thing in regard 
to which no Convention has been apprehended, then the term * Cow * also 
slioidd denote tlie Horse ; and in that case, the making of Conventions would 
bo useless. Hence the possibility of this anomaly annuls the contrary con¬ 
clusion ; and thereby the Author’s Prenoiss becomes established. 

This same Reason, ‘ Because no Convention can be made has been 
indicated by the Teacher DiAndga in the declaration—‘ The Word denoting 
a Universal cannot be denotative of Individuals, because of endlessness ’; 
what is meant by ‘ endlessness * is the impossibility of Convention. 

This also sets aside the following argiunent of Uddyotakara {Hydyavdrtika 
2. 2. 63, p. 327):—“ If you make ‘ "Words ’ tlie subject of your argument, 
then, as endlessness is a property of things (denoted by words), it would be 
a Reason that subsists elsewhere than the Subject. If, on the other hand, 
the diverse t.hinga themselves are the Subject, then neither aflirmative nor 
negative corroborative Instances would be available. So that * endlessness 
cannot serve as a valid Reason 

The same writer has cdso iirgod as follows (in NySyavartika 2. 2. 63, 
page 326):—The objection urged is applicable to those (Buddhists) who 
hold that what are denoted by words are things without any qualifications ; 
as for ourselves, what are denoted by words aro Substances, Qualities end 
Actions as qualified by Being, etc. ; so that wherever one perceives the Universal 
* Being*, etc., one uses the word ‘ existent * and so forth. The Universal 
‘ Being ’ is one only; hence in regard to things charsoteiised by that 
Universal, it is quite possible to set up Conventions. So that endleseness 
cannot serve as a valid reason for you." 

This is not right. It has been already proved that there are no such real 
entities as Universals like ‘Being’ and the rest which are either different 
or non-different from individual things.—But even grsmting that there is 
such a thing as the Universal;—even so, as it is possible for several Universals 
to subsist in one Individual, there could be no use of such words as ‘ Being * 
and the like, free from confusion. Further, imtil it has boon explained 
by moans of words that * Being* is so and so’, the person making the 
Convention could not indicate the things denoted by those words by means 
of * Being * and other Universals;—and until the Convention has been made, 
words like ‘ Being *, etc. cannot be tised. So that there would be the incon¬ 
gruity of mutual interdependence. 
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The following argument might bo urged:—“The person ooncomod 
himself comes by the usage and then, through affirmative and negative conco- 
mitaace, cornea to establish the conneotion between the word and ita denote* 
tion and thwefrom becomes cognisant of tho mlevant Couvontion.” 

This cannot be ri^t. No one person can ever come by the entire ixsago 
bearing upon any sxibsequent tiling. 

“What liappens is that having once foxmd that tlie term ‘existing’ is 
frequently applied to things endowed with exUtmee, he concludes tliat tlio 
same word is applicable to even unseen things of the same kind.” 

That cannot be true; as such is not foimd to be the ease. In fact no 
Convention can apply to unseen things which are endless and .wliioh differ 
widely regarding their being past and future. If Convention were applicable 
to such things, it would lead to an absurdity. 

” One really does comprehend such Convention in regard to tlie things 
when he speaks of them as conceived of by Determinate (conceptual) 
Cognition (which involves verbal expression also).” 

If that is so, then it comes to this that the application of words apportaiuH 
to only such things as are purely fanciful—and not to real things. So 
that the post and future not being before the man at tl\e time, if tliore 
did appear a ‘ determinate cognition ’ of those, it could only be objectless, 
and hence what is made known by it must be a non-entity.—^How then could 
the Convention relating to such things be anything real t We desist from 
further augmentation on this point. 

Lastly, as our Reason is present in all cases where the Probandiun is 
present, it cannot be said to be Contradictory. 

Thus it becomes established that words cannot have ‘ Specific 
Individualities ’ for their ‘ import ’ (denotation).—(873-874) 

The following might be urged“ There are certain tilings. like the 
Hit72dlaya Mountain, which remain permanently in one and tho some form,— 
so that there can be no diversity in thorn due to Place, Time and Distinction ; 
—consequently, as they would be present at the time of Convention and 
Usage,—your Reason becomes partially * inadmissible 

The answer to this argument is as follows 


TEXT (875). 

Even in the Himalaya and suck things which do not differ with 
Tdie and Place,—thebe are Atoms which are divbesb 
AND momentary, AS PROVED ABOVE.— (876) 

COMMENTARY. 

And sucA things ’—is meant to include other mount-ains like the Malaya, 
All these are aggregates of many Atoms ; hence there cjm be no Convou- 
tion relating to all their component parts; also because it bga been proved 
that all these things are destroyed immediately after their appearance. Thus, 
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in tilt) camo of these things also, there oen ho uo preeouco, at the time of usage, 
of the character that was present at the time of the mAkin g of tlie Convea* 
tion. Hence our Rooiton is not * unproven —(875) 

It lias Ums been established that there can be no Convention bearing upon 

* SpeoiAo Individuality,—becaitso Usage being impossible in connection 
with it, the Oonvuntiou would bo useless. It is now going to be shown that 
i\o Convention is possible in regard to it boca\u<e no Action is possible:— 

TEXTS (876-877). 

As A MATTER OF PACT, THERE CAN BE NO ASStnaPTION OF CONVENTION 

IN REGARD EITHER TO THE bom OB TO THE Ufibom THING. 

There can be no real Convention bblatino to the 
unborn ,— as there can be none relating to the 
Horse’s Horn ;— nob one in regard to 
the Bom THiNO ; because Convention is hade 
ONLY on the BEOALLINO TO MIND OP THINGS 
APPREHENDED BEFOREHAND J—^HOW COULD 
THIS BE DONE IN REGARD TO WHAT HAS 
PASSED AWAY LONG AGO 1 

—(876.877) 

COMMENTARY. 

It lias boon already proved tliat all things become destroyed immediately 
after appearance (birth); if then Convention were made regarding them, it 
could be made either before they were bom, or after they were bom;— 
it is not possible for any real Convention to be made relating to what is 
still xmborii; because what doos not exist can have no character at all and 
honco cannot bo the subetratum of anything.—The Text has used the term 

* real ’ in order to exclude the iRuaory. Hence the assertion does not become 
vitiated by the well-known caso of the Convention whereby the name of 
on unborn son is fixed upon beforehand ; because such convention is purely 
illusory, bearing, os it does, upon an object which is the creation of fancy. 

* Aainihe Horae's Horn *; —the affix ‘ twrt ’ is added to the word ending 
with the LfOoative. 

Nor the Convention be made relating to the thing after it is bom ; 
because a Convention regarding anything can be made only when the 
tiling has been apprehended, and this apprehension has been followed by 
the remembrance of its name and distinguishing features; it could not be 
made otherwise than this j as it would lead to incongruities. Thus tlion, 
at the time of the remembrance of the name and the distinguisliing features, 
the ‘ Specific Individuality ’ of the thing—being momentary—will have long 
disappeared; so that, as in regard to the wnliom, so in regard to tho bom 
thing also, there can be no real ConveJition ; os at the time of tlie making of 
the Convention, both would be equally absent. In fact, oven at the time at 
which thing is actxially apprehended, the * Specific Individuality ’ that forms 
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the baaiii of tlmt apprehoasion, being momontary, is not in existence; 
bow much lees potwible is it at a later time, when there is remembrance of 
the unifonnity of things appearing long after that apprehension ?—(876*877) 

It might bo argued that—“ the Convention could be made in regard to 
tiiat momentary entity in the series of momentary entitles born through the 
potency of the entity apprehended which appears at the moment that the 
Convention is mode —^Th© answer to this is as follows :— 

TEXT (878). 

As FOR THE OTHER THING OF THE SAME KIND WHICH APPEARS THROUGH 

THE POTENCY OP THE THING APPREHENDED AT FIRST, THE BODY 
OP Ck)NVENTION IS NOT POSSIBLE IN REGARD TO THAT 
ALSO. As FOR SIMILARITY, THAT ALSO IS 
ONLY IMAGINARY.—(878) 

COMMENTARY. 

Though at tlie time of tho making of tlie Convention, another' momentary 
entity * is present, yet, os the Convention could not bear upon it, no Oonvon* 
tion is possible; when a maker of Conventions apprehends a Horse, and then 
remembers its name and makes up tho Convention, he does not make the 
Convention bear upon tlie Cow that may be present at the time, but which 
has not formed the subject of that Convention. 

It might be argued that—“ Hiere is a similarity among all Sptcific 
IndwidualUxig, and on this basis they might be regarded as one and the 
Convention made regarding thorn —^Tho answer to this is—* Aafor aimHarity, 
etc. cto .*: that is, similarity is imposed upon things by * determinate * 
(conceptual) cognitions; so that if these are what aro denoted by words, then 
it would mean that the Spac\fic Individuality is not denoted at all. 

Thiis thero can be no Convention in regard to the SpeciBc Individuality 
(of Thin^). Nor can it be in regard to the Specific Individuality of the 
Word. Because all that the maker of Convention does is to apply to 
a particular thing a particular Name which has been recalled to Memory; 
while Memory cannot recall the name tliat lias been really apprehended 
previously, because that ceased to exist long ago; aiid the* name tliat ho 
actually pronoimces is not the one that he has known previously; so that 
thero could be no real Remombrance of it; and what has not been appro* 
bended by the Memory cannot bo recalled by it. Hence it follows that 
what is recalled by Memory and remembered is only a creation of fancy, 
and not tho Specific Individuality (of Uie word). Thus thero can bo no 
Convention relating to any Specific Individuality. Hence it becomes 
established that Specific Individuality is sometliing that cannot be named 
at all.—(878) 

The Author next states another proof in support of tho view that Specific 
Individuality oannot bo denoted by words :— 
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TEXT (879). 

The idea of ‘ Heat * that follows on the ottbranob of the name 

(‘ Hot ’) IS NOT so clear and distinct as the perception of 
THE (hot) thing BBOCOHT ABOITT BY THE 
SENSE-ORGAN.—(879) 

COMMENTARY. 

The cognition of the Hot thing brought about by the Sonitee le door and 
distinct,—not so the cognition that is brought about by the word * hot *; 
people whose Visual, Gestatory and Olfactory organs have been impaired 
do not cognise the Colour and Taste, etc. of things on the hearing of the mere 
name—‘ mSivlinga' (Citron), for instance; while people whose eyes are intact 
have a clear perception of those through that sense-organ. This Ims been 
tims declared—' The man who has been burnt by fire has the idea of having 
been burnt, on the contact of fire,—which idea is entirely dlSerent from tho 
idea of burning arising on the utterance of the word bum *. 

The perception of the thing, etc. etc. —^is an Instance per dissimilarity.— 
(879) 


** Even if the idea is not so clear and distinct, why cannot Specific 
Individuality form the denotation of the word T ” 


TEXT (880). 

It is not right that there should be any connection between 
THE Specific Individuality and the Word ; nor dobs the 
Thing appear in the cognition brought about by the 
Word ; just as Taste doss not appear in 
the cognition of Colour. — (880) 

COMMENTARY. 

The argument may be thxis formulated.—When a thing does not appear 
in the cognition brought about by a certain other thing, it cannot form the 
denotation of that;—for instance, Taste in the cognition brought aboiit by 
Coloiu';—Specific Individuality does not appear in the cognition brought 
about by Words ;—hence there is non-apprehension of the wider terra (which 
implies tho absence of the narrower term).—^The Proof anmilling the con¬ 
clusion of the other party consists in the anomaly pointed out here. For 
instance, when a Word is said to be denotative of a certain thing, all that 
is meant is that it brings about the cognition of that thing,—^nothing else: 
and a cognition cannot be said to be of that thing whose form does not appear 
in it at all: if it did, it would lead to an absurdity. Nor can one and the 
same thing have two forms—one distinct and the otiier indistinct,—by 
virtue of which the indistinct form could be the one denoted by Words; 
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because (nxt u? incompatible with iwo ; aiid it lias been shown that things 
existing at different tunes are mutually incompatible.—(880) 

'J'he Uai^yikaa declare as follows Tht Individual, the Configuration 
anti tAe Vnivtreal,—all these constitute Ote Denotation of the Word — {NydyasHim, 
2. 2. 63).—^The term * padarlha ’ here stands for the ‘ artfia *, denotative, 
^padasya*, of the Word.—The term ‘Individual’ stand.s for Substances, 
Qualities, Actions and Ultimate Differentia; this has been defined in the 
Sutra — The Individual con«t«to of particular Qualities, Actions and Sub¬ 
stances (Ny&yasQtra, 2. 2. 64). The meaning of the Sdira, according to tho 
author of tho Vdrtika (Uddyotakara), is as follows :—‘ Differentia * is that 
which is differentiated; ‘ gtt^vishl^a ’ is that which is difiereniiated from 
Qualities, i.e. Action. Thb same term * guipxvishefa * taken a second time is 
meant to be an Skashi^ Compotmd,—standing for Quality; the term 
‘vtsA2^* ‘particular’, in this case is meant to exclude the Configuration, 
which is essentially a form of Conjunction, and Conjunction is included under 
the category of ‘ Quality ’; hence if tho qualifying epithet ‘ particular ’ 
were not there, Configuration also would become included; and yet this is 
not meant to be included under the ‘ Individual as it lias been mentioned 
by a separate word.—^Tlio term ' dsbraya * Receptacle in the ^S'tUra stands 
for Substance; Substance being tlie receptacle or substratum of the said 
particular Qualities and Actions. This Substance has been indicated by 
the Sutra wherefrom the term ‘ tat * has been eliminatodi The compound 
* Quwvishifdshraycdt * therefore has to be expounded as—' OurLOvishe^afy 
(Particular Qualities)—(7ttnavi8A8«d^ (Actions)— Taddshrayah (Substances) 
This is a collective copulative Compound, and yet the Neuter ending has 
not been used as the use of the particular gender depends upon the whim 
of people. Thus the sense of the SHtra comes to be this: ‘ That which is 
gu^vishifoshraya is the Individual, also called Mikrti, Composite ’. When 
the name * mdrti ’ ‘ composite' is applied to substance, it is to bo taken 
locatively —as ‘ that wherein component parts adhere ’; when it is applied to 
Colour, etc., it is to be taken nominaiively, in the sense of ‘ those tliat adhere— 
inhere—in substances ’; os for the term ' vyakti it is applied to Substances 
accusatively and to Colour, etc. instrumenially. —^According to the author of 
the Bhdgya ( V&taySyana) however, the Sutra is to be taken exactiy as it stands 
—* That which is tlie receptacle of distinctive qualities is the Individual, 
and that also is tlie material Body *. Thus it has been said that—That 
Substance which is the receptacle of the particular qualities,—Colour, Taste, 
Odour and Touch,—end also of Gravity, Fluidity, Solidity, Faculty, and also 
of the non-pervasive Dimension,—is called ‘ mdrti *, * composite body ’, on 
account of its being made up of component parts.—The term * *, 

‘ Configuration *, denotes the contact of the limbs of living beings, in the 
shape of Hands, etc. along with their components, Fingers, etc. Says the 
Sutra {Nydya, 2. 2. 66)—‘ Configuration is that which indicates the universal 
and its characteristios *; on this the Bhdfya says—* That should be known as 
Cor^iguraiion which serves to indicate the Universal and the oharaoteristio 
features of the Universal. This Configuration is nothing apart from the 
definite arrangement of the parts of an object and the components of those 
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parta *.—^The tonn * arrangement' stands for a particular form of contact; 
and the term ‘ definite * serves to exclude artificial contacts.—^The ' charac¬ 
teristic features of the Universal' consist of the limbs of living beings,— 
the Head, the Hand and so forth,—as it is by these that the Universal (or 
genus) * Cow ’ and tho like is indicated. In some cases, the geniis is manifested 
directly by the Configuration ; e.g. when the genus * Cow * becomes mani¬ 
fested on the perception of the exact shape of the Head, Legs, otc.; in some 
oases it is manifested by the characteristics of the genus; e.g. when the 
genus ‘ Cow * is manifested by the Horns and other such limbs which are 
perceived severally. Thus it is that the Configuration becomes the indicative 
of the genus and of the characteristics of tho genus.—^The term * Jdti * 
* Qenus *, denotes that entity which is called ‘ SdtTidnj/a ’, Universai, which 
is the basis of the comprehensive nsunes and notions of things. Hence 
the next Sutra (Ny&ya, 2. 2. 66)—‘ JSti, Universal, is tlio basis of com¬ 
prehensive cognitions *; that is to say, tho Universal is tho source from which 
comprehensive notions arise.” 

Of these three—Individual, Configuration and Universal,—the idea of 
the Individual and the Configuration, being denoted by words, should be 
taken as rejected by the foregoing rejection of the idea of the Specifio In¬ 
dividuality forming the denotation of words.—^This is what is shown in the 
following— 


TEXT (881). 

In this same manner the Indivioual and the Configuration also 
MAY RE rejected ; INASMUCH AS OTHERS REGARD BOTH 
THESE ALSO AS BBINO OF THE NATURE OF * SPECIFIC 

Individuality ’.—(881) 

COMMENTARY. 

That is to say, the rejection of the Universal will come later. 

* JS^'eciion ’—as forming the ‘ import * of words. 

“ Why ? ” 

Inasmuch as * both these *—^Individual and Configuration,—are held 
by others to be of the nature of ' Specific Individuality ’; so that just as 
‘ Specific Individuality' cannot be denoted by Words, because there can be 
no Convention bearing upon it,—so also, in regard to these two also, there 
can be no Convention; lienee the Reason cannot be said to be either * Un¬ 
proven *, or * Inconclusive '.—(681) 


Further, the ‘ IndividiuU *, in the shape of Substance, Quality and 
Particular Qualiiiee.—‘ Configuration in the shape of Contact,—emd all 
these. Substance and the rest,—have been already rejected. For this reason 
also it cannot be right to regonl these as being denoted by Words,—^This is 
shown in the following— 
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TEXT (882). 

InaSMUCJH AS THE BBFHTATION OF SUBSTANCE, ETC. AND OP CONTACT, 
HAS BEEN PREVIOUSLY SET FORTH,—IT CANNOT BE RIGHT TO 
REGARD THESE AS FORMING THE REAL * IMPORT ’ OF 
WORDS.—(882) 

COMMENTARY. 

Having thus explained the impossibility of Convention n^arding Specific 
Individualities, tlie Author proceeds to explain its impossibility regarding 
the other three—Universal, Connection of the Uiuvorsal and That Which 
is Endowed with the Universal (as mentioned mider 871):— 

TEXT (883). 

The Universal and the Connection having been already rejected 
IN DETAIL,—THE OTHER THREE KJND.S OF * IMPORT OF WORDS ’ 
no longer remain possible.—(883) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘T/*e other', —i.o. barring ‘Specific Individuality’, the three—(1) the 
Universal, (2) the Contact of the Universal, and (3) the One Endowed with the 
Universal.—As regards tlie Universal and its Connection, tlieso simply do 
not exist; and hence in regckrd to v^at i$ endowed with the Univoreal, a l s o 
no Convention can be possible; as all naming is done only in reference to 
Universale; and that which is so endowed can only exist in the form of 
Specific Individuality; so that the objections urged against this last are 
equally applicable to the otlier also. 

The Univereal forms the denotation of words—says Kdtyd^na. Substance 
forms tire denotation of words,—says Vya4L —Both (Universal and Sul»tance) 
form the denotation of words,—says Panini .—^AU these views become 
discarded by what has been said above ; because the ‘ Universal ’ can have no 
connection,—‘ Substance ’ is of the nature of ‘ Specific Individuality ’; and 
hence the objections urged against this latter remain applicable to it.—(883) 

The Author sums up his position in the following— 

TEXT (884). 

Fob THESE REASONS THE ASSERTION THAT ‘ THE INDIVIDUAL, THE 
Configuration and the Universal are denoted by words ’ 

18 impossible ; BECAUSE AT.T. THESE ARE 
FORMLESS.— (884) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Tat ’—^For these reasons. 

‘ Formtess ’—Featiireless ; devoid of character.—(884) 
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TEXT (886). 

As RBGARDS THE * FORM OP COGNITION IT RESTS IN THE COGNITION 

ITSELF, AND DOBS NOT FOLLOW EITHER THE OBJECT OR ANOTHER 

Cognition ; hence that also cannot serve the purpose 
(of the other party) ; as that also CANNOT RBALLY . 

BE denoted (by words).—(886) 

COMMENTARY. 

An regards ilio ‘ Form of Cognition *, it is of the same eesonoo an the 
Cognition itself, and as such rests therein ; as such, like the Cognition itself, 
it does not follow either the Object cognised or another Oof^tion; conse¬ 
quently, as it cannot be present at the time of the Convonti'on and Usage, 
no Convention can be made relating to it, just as there be none relating 
to Specific Individuality. Even if it were present at the time of tlie Usage, 
it is not poesiblo that imers should make any Convention in regard to it. 
As a matter of fact, when a man desires to do something on the basis of 
oertain words, he has got to know the words likely to be useful for that 
pxupose, and then make use of them ; and it is under this impression that 
people make use of expressive words ; and not thrcnigh a mere whim. The 
form of the Cognition^ which is rooted in Fancy, caimot be able to accom* 
plish any such desired purpose as the alleviation of cold and the like; becaxiee, 
in actual experience, it is found that mere apprehension does not accomplish 
any such purpose. Thus then, as there can be no Convention bearing upon 
this also, our Reason—‘ because no Convention can b© made regarding it *— 
oonnot be stigmatised as ‘ Unproven —(885) 

The following mi^t be urged—“ There are other ‘ imports of words 
in tho shape of what is denoted by the verb * to be' and tlio like ; and as tho 
Convention coxild bo mode regarding tliese, the said Reason remains 
* Unproven ’ to that extent.” 

The answer to this is supplied by the following— 


TEXT (886). 

These same argitments serve to set aside such * import of words * 
AS has been held to consist in the denotation of the 
verb ‘ to be * AND TBS UKE. StILL WE ARB GOING 
TO SAY SOMETHING REGARDING THESE.—(886) 

COMMENTARY. 

' The same argumenU %—^i.e. those urged against Specific Individuality, 
etc. forming the Import of Words,—fThese serve to set aside thoee}—because 
this also is included under the said ‘ Specific Individiiality, etc,*.—(880) 
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The following Text proceeds lo hIjow what are tho denotations of tlio 
verb ‘ to lie * and so forth .— 


TEXT (887). 

They say that what is denoted by the verb ‘to be * constitutes 
THE ‘ Import ' of all words,—^in oonneotion with the Cow 

AND 8CCH THINQS ; IT IS JUST AS IN THE CA.SE OP WORDS LIKE 

ApUrva (Unseen Force), Devoid (Deity) and 
Svarga (Hraven).—(887) 

COMMENTARY. 

The particle ‘ tii ’ is misplaced ; it sliould be ronstruod witli ‘ aslyarlhah 
Wliat is meant is as follows:—Wlmt is cogin-sod a.s denoted by the verb 

• to bo ’ forms the ‘ Import * of all words ; i.e. it represents the denotation of all 
words ; i.e. it forms the ‘ Import of words Hence, in the case of the Cow 
and 8\icli objects, what fonns the import of the words ' Cow' etc. is Muiular 

to tJ»e Imi>ort of such words as ’ Unwwn Force ’, * Deity * and ‘ Heaven ’._ 

This is wliat theso {people say. That is to say, the word * Unseen Force ’ 
does not introduce into the Cognition the form of any object,—and all that 
is understood from it is that such a thing doos exist to which the twin 

* Unseen Force ’ is applied;—so also is the case with words the tilings 
expressed by which are visible,—such as the word * Cow ’ for instance. 
Because from these words also what is understood is that there t« a thing 
which is spoken of by the word * Cow or which is related to the ' Universal * 
Cow. As regwds the particular form of tliis Cognition, which enters into the 
consciousness of some people,—-that is due to the influence of their own 
doctrines.—(887) 

Text 886 has spoken of ' denotation of the verb to he and the like *; 
the term ‘ and tho like ’ is a reference to certain otlier theories that have 
been propounded regarding the ‘ Import of Words *. These theories are now 
set forth (under Texts 888 to 892) 


TEXT (888). 

Some people assert that what is denoted by words is (a) an 
AGORBOATE free from DISTBIBtmVB AND COLLEOTTVE DETER¬ 
MINATION ; OR (d) AN UNREAL RELATIONSHIP.—(888) 

COMMENTARY. 

(a) Some people assert that what the word—* 6r(5Amana ’ for instance— 
denotes is the aggregate of austerity, caste, learning, etc. without any 
oonoeptusl determination either collective or distributive j just as the word 
* forest * denotes the Dhava and other trees. That is to say, when the word 
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* forest ’ is uttered, the notioa that appears is not a determinate or well •defined, 
one,—either of the Dhava or the Khadim or the PaUUha or any particular tree 
(distributively),—or of the Dhava and the Khadira and the Pald^ha and 
other trees (collectively);—it is only a vague indefinite conception of the 
Dhava and other trees in general;—similarly when the word ' hr&hmaiyi * is 
uttered, the notioa that appears is not a well-defined one—either of Austerity 
or Caste or Learning, (distributively), or Austerity and CMte and Learning 
(collectively); what are cognised are Austerity and the rest conceived of 
as one aggregated whole as differentiated from other correlatives.—^The term 
‘ vUcaipa ’ (in the Text) stands for the distinct conception of any one individual 
from among a group consisting of an indefinite number of individuals; and 
'Samuchhaya* stands for the distinct conception of a definite number of 
individuals related together ;—and the notion brought about by words is 
free firom both these conceptions. 

(6) Others however have held that what is denoted by the word is 
the relation of a thing—substance, f.L—^to an undefined ' Universal *— 

* Substance % f.L ;—and this is said to be ‘ unreal * because the individual 
correlatives are not really denoted by the word.—Or, it may be that, like the 
dark complexion and other properties, AvaUrity, Casts, etc. also appear in 
the notion as a single unity,—and hence it is the relationship of these that 
is called ‘ unreal *. Because these are not really apprehended together in 
their own forms; what is apprehended is only the aggregate of these per¬ 
ceived like the whirling fire-brand, without reference to the individuals 
making up the aggregate.—(886) 


TEXT (889). 

(c) Or thb Real with Uhrbal adjuncts is the * Import of 
Words —(d) Or ‘ Import of Words ’ may consist in the , 
Word itself in the state of ‘ abhijalpa * 
(COALBSCBNOE).—(889) 

COMMENTARY. 

Others have declared that the Real with Unreal adjuncts is what is 
denoted by words. For instance, the adjuncts, in the shape of such details 
as bracelets, rings and such things, are * unreal ’ so far as the denotation of 
the word is concerned; and yet these adjuncts belong to something that is 
* real *—in the shape of the Oold which has a generic form and permeates 
through a number of particular things. This * Real with Unreal adjuncts * 
forms ihs Import of Words, —i.e. is what forms the denotation of the word. 

Others again declare that it is the word itself in the state of ' Coalescence * 
that constitutes the Import of Words.—(889) 


The following Text expliuns what is meant by this ' Co^escence *:— 

31 
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TEXT (890). 

When the form of the word becomes identified with the object 

THROUGH THE CONCEPTION THAT ‘ THIS IS THAT —THAT WORD 
THEY REGARD AS IN THE ‘ STATE OP COALESCENCE — (890) 

COMMENTARY. 

When the character of the objtct is imposed upon the Word —by sucii 
expreeaiona as * Word is the Object'; on the basis of this imposition, when 
the form of the Word becomes identified with the Object,—the Word in tlio 
etate of this unification with tlM object is said to be ' in the state of 
coalescence'.—(890) 


(a) Others have held the following view:—“ When the form of an 
externa) object is impinged upon the Idea, and is apprehended as an extomal 
object, it becomes manifested in the form of the Idea; and it is tliis Idea 
that is denoted by W’^orda **. Tliis is the view set forth in the following— 


TEXT (891). 

When an object forms the content of the Idea, on the basis of 

AN EXTERNAL OBJECT,—^AND IT COMES TO BE COGNISED AS 
* AN EXTERNAL OBJECT ’ ; THIS (MIXTURE OF IDEA— 

* OBJECT) HAS BEEN REGARDED BY SOME 

PEOPLE AS FORMING THE * IMPORT OF 

Words '.—(891) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ ConUrU 0 / the Idea —i.e. revolving in the Idea, subsisting in the Idea. 

* On the haeie oj an esetemal object ’;—^i.e. that for the manifesting of 
whose form recourse is had to the real*uureal external thing,—in the shape 
of the letteT'Symbols. 

* It comee to be cognised ae an external objeta *;—^i.e. manifested in the 
form of tile Idea, but apprehended as something external. That is to say, 
so long as the form of the Idea is not impinged upon the objects and is cognised, 
on due consideration, as Idea itself,—it is not recognised as forming the 
import of words ; because what is purely subjective can have no connection 
with aio^ form of activity; for instance, actions spoken of in such words as 
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'Bring the Cow ‘ Eat the Curd are not poRSible for the mere Idea ; and 
what words denote is a thing capable of action; hence what is apprehended 
as an Idea cannot be denoted by words. When, however, the form of the 
Idea becomes impinged upon the external object, the observer becomes 
influenced by its external character and comes to regard it as capable of action, 
and th\ia it becomes denoted by words. 

Question : —" What is the difference between this theory end the theory 
of ' Apoha ’ ? The upholder of ' Apoha ’ also asserts that what is denoted 
by the word is the form of the Idea apprehended as something external; 
os has been declared in the following passage:—* There is nothing incon* 
gruous in the statement that that object forms the Import of words which 
follows from the impinging of the form of the Idea and the cognisance of 
the exclusion of other things 

This is not right. The upholder of the Theory of the Idea-form being 
impinged upon things holds that what is denoted by the word is what has a 
real existence in the form of the Idea, and is impinged upon Substance and 
other things, which also are real, —and which therefore along with its object 
is not fedse or wrong; and he does not admit that the said idea is without reed 
basis, fttid rests entirely on the imposition of non-difference upon things 
that are different, and is, on that aocoimt, false (wrong), and dependent 
entirely upon mutual exclusion among things [as held by the upholders 
of Apoha'l. —^If the upholder of the Theory under review really held the view 
held by us and expressed in the following declaration^—* all this apprehension 
of things as one is a false notion,—its basis lies in mutual exclusion, which is 
what is expressed by the name *,—then his argfument would be entirely 
superfluous [as what he would be seeking to prove would be what is already 
admitted by us}. This is what is going to be asserted later on in the passs^^e— 
• If the basis of this lies in mutual exclusion, then that is exactly our view *. 

_As for the Apohisl, on the other hand, he does not hold anything denoted by 

words, or the form of the Idea, to be real. Because what he bolds is that that 
alone forms the Import of the word which appears to bo apprehended by 
the verbal cognition; and (\mder the Theory under review) what is appre¬ 
hended by the verbal cognition is not tiio form of the Idea, but the external 
object w’hich is capable of effective action.—And yet the external object is 
not realty apprehended by it,—because the apprehension is not in strict 
accordance with the real state of things ; on the contrary the thing is accepted 
in accordance with the apprehension; so that the Import of words is some¬ 
thing that is superimposed; and what is superimposed is nothing; so in 
reality, nothing is denoted by words.—As for what has been said by the 
Apohist (in the passage quoted by the other party in line 21 on the preceding 
page of the Text) regarding * that being the denotation of words —that has 
been said with a view to the superimposed object. The upholder of the 
Theory however, regards the form of the Idea to be really denoted by words. 
Thus there is a great difference between the two theories.—(891) 

(/) Others have held that—“ By repeated usage Word comes to produce 
an intuition, and it does not actually denote any external object”.—^This 
view is set forth in the following— 
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TEXT {892). 

In short, all words arb pboddctiyb op Inthition, throhgh 

BSPSATBD USAGE ; AS IS FOUND IK THE CASE OP MAKIKO THINGS 
KNOWN TO CHILDREN AND ANIMALS.—(892). 

COMMENTARY. 

* Repeakd usage —finding the word applied to a certain object again 
and again. 

* Jniuition *,—is a mental capacity which tends to bring about tlie notion 
of a certain activity as due to a certain cause; this capacity is produced by 
the word as associated with frequent usage; it %'aries with each sentence and 
with each person; as its diversity is illimitable, on accotmt of the usage of 
words being endless, it cannot be described; hence all that is said is tliat it 
is like making things hrmon to children and animals; —the stroke of the 
driving Hook, used for making things known to the elephant, comes to 
produce an Intuition in the animal; in the same manner all eiqiressive 
words,—such as ‘ tree etc. etc.—through repeated usage, come ultimately 
to produce only an Intuition and they do not actually denote anything 
directly. Otherwise, how could there be mutually contradictor}* interpreta* 
tions of Texts ? How too could there be any imaginary stories and other 
compositions which speak of things created by the imagination of tlie uTiter ? 
—(892) 

The Author now proceeds to refute the various theories (regarding the 
Import of Words, that have been set forth in Texts 887~892):— 

TEXTS (893-894). 

What is expressed by the, Verb 'to be* is said to be denoted by 

WORDS ;—^XS IT MEANT TO BE THE * SPECIFIC InDIVIDUAUTY ’ 

OF Things t Or the ‘ U n i ve rsal ’ t Or the Contact ? 

Or something else which reflects the Cognition 1 
—The objections to everyone of these 

ALTERNATIVES HAVE BEEN ALREADY SET FORTH 

ABOVE. Further, as for what is expressed 
by the Verb ' tobe*^ which has been 
HELD TO FORM THE IMPORT OF 
WORDS,—THERE CAN BE NO 
DIVERSE USAGE BASED UPON 

THAT.—(893-894) 

COMMENTARY, 

If * what is expressed by the Verb to be* ia held to be of the nature of 
what has been expounded before,—then it is open to the same objections that 
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have been previously set forth.—Further, as no definite form can be conceived 
of in regard to * what is expressed by the verb to 6« —^if that alone were 
denoted by Words, there could be no such divergent usage of words as 
* Cow gavaya \ * Elephant * and so forth; as these animals would not be 
denoted by the words at all.—(893*894) 

The following text anticipates the answer of the other party— 

TEXT (895). 

“ It (Usage) wottu) be based upon the mere * Being ’ of things as 

QUAUPIBD BY THE UNIVERSAL ‘ COW * AND THE WORD (‘ (30W ’) ; 

AND THE OPINION THAT WAS BEEN HELD IS DUB TO THE 
PAOT THAT THERE ARB SUCH DIVERSlTISS OP FORM AS THE 

PRESENCE OP Horns, the particular Shape, the 
PARTICULAR COLOUR ‘ BLUE * AND SO 
FORTH.”— (895) 

COMMENTARY. 

The following may be the answer of the other party:—“ The diverse 
usage would proceed on the basis of the cognition of the mere ‘ Being * of 
the Thing concerned (which is what is exprees^l by the verb *to be*), as 
qualified by the Universal Cow and the word (‘ Cow ’), but devoid of such 
distinctions as being of variegated colour and so forth.—If that is so, then 
why is the denotation of the word said to consist in only what ie expreseed 
by the Verb * to be when such particulars as the ‘ Cow *, etc. are also said 
to be denoted ?—The answer to this given by the other party is—' The 
opinion, etc. etc.* ;—that is, as a matter of fact, the idea of the Horn and 
other particulars does not proceed from the word; it is for this reason that 
the opinion has been held that ‘ what is denoted is what is expressed by the 
verb to 6e,—and not the Universal Cow. etc.’; the reason for which opinion 
lies in the fact that the qualifying factors—the Universal Cow and the word 
(name) ‘ Cow *—are not cognised through the word.—^Hence there is no incon¬ 
gruity in our opinion.”—(896) 

The above is refuted in the following— 

TEXT (896). 

Ip THIS BE 80, THEN THEBE SHOULD BE DENOTATION OP THE ThINO AS 

EQUIPPED WITH THOSE, AS ALSO OP THE DIVERSE PARTIOUI-ARS. 

And in that case, the same objections would be 
applicable. Apart from these, there is pound 
nothino * expressed by the verb fo be *. — (896) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the view is that the object alone as qualified by the Universal ‘ Cow *, 
etc. is denoted by the word,—then it becomes admitted that there is denote- 
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tion of the object aa poseessing that ‘ Univeirsal In that case, as the 
‘ Universal * and also its ‘ Inherence * have been already rejected, there would 
be no possibility of there being any object equipped with these; so that the 
same objections would be applicable. 

Further, as the object equipped by those particulars would be of the 
naUure of the * Specific Individuality *, there could be no Convention bearing 
upon it, and there could be no usage of words ; the notions obtained too would 
be hazy,—as already pointed out before. 

If it be said that JVAai is ea:prMsed by the verb 'tobe* ie something different 
from ‘ Specific Individuality ’ and other things,—Uien the answer to tliat is 
that, apart Jrom theee, etc. —i.e. apart from ‘ Specific Individuality * and other 
things, there is nothing ' expressed by the verb to be ’ which is within the 
range of our cognition.—(896) 

The following text sets forth the objections against the theory of the 
'Aggregate' being denoted by Words (as expounded under Text 888):— 


TEXT (897). 

Ukdeb the view that what is denoted is the * Aggregate *, there is 
CLEAR CONCEPTION OF ‘ UnIVEBSALS ’ AND * PARTICULARS AS 
WHAT ARB DENOTED ARB AUSTERITY, CaSTE, CJONDUOT 
AND THE BEST OOLLEOITVELY.—(897) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even under the view that what is denoted is the ’Aggregata’, 
a much clearer conception of ' Univeraals ’ and ' Particulars *,—in the 
shape of Austerity and the rest,—is admitted; hence all the objections that 
have been urged against the denotation of each of these singly, are all 
applicable to the view in question.—(897) 

The author next states the objections against the two views set forth 
(under Texts 888 and 889) regarding ‘ the Unreal Contact, etc.*:— 


TEXT (898). 

Any sobt of eblation among substance and the best, whose natukb 
HAS BEBN DULY ASCBBTAINED, AS ALSO ANY REAL * UnIVBBSAL 
—^HAS BEEN ALREADY DISCARDED.—(898) 

COMMENTARY. 

In course of the examination of the Six Categories, $my such relation as 
Conjunction and Inherence has been rejected;—under the examination of 
the Sfthkhya doctrines, we have rejected the idea that the 'Universal * is real 
and consists of the three Attributes, and is not>difierent (firom the Particular 
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Products);—and the ‘ Universal ’ as something different from the Particulara 
has been rejected in course of the examination of the Six Categories 
hence the Import of Words cannot consist either of ‘ the conjunction of the 
Unreal or of * the Real Universal with Unreal Adjuncts *.—(8ft8) 

The following Ttxl points out objections against the view that what is 
denoted is * Coalescence * 


TEXTS (899-901). 

Inasmuch as the Import op Words cannot consist op Particulars or 

UNIVBRSAliS, THERE CAN BE NO PORM OP THE WORD AS COALESCED 
(identified) WITH ITS DENOTATION. TEEN AOAIN, THIS *COALB3* 
CENCB ’ ALSO MUST RESIDE IN THE COGNTTION ITSELF, INASMUCH 
AS rr IS DIFFERENT FROM EXTERNAL RELATIONSHIP. UNDER 
THE CIRCUMSTANCES, WHAT WOULD BE THE DIFPERENCB 
BETWEEN THIS VIBW AND THE VIEW THAT THE COONITION 

OR Idea itself constitutes the Isipobt of Words 1— 

As RBOABDS the VIEW THAT THE FORM OF THE IDEA (OR 
Cognition) is what is denoted by words,—that 
HAS been already REJECTED, ON THE GROUND 
that it would be nothing different from 
THE Idea and as such could not 
be pervasive. —(899-901) 

COMMENTARY. 

If there were such a thing as the ‘denotation* of the word, then 
it might become coalesced with it; but in so far as it has been proved that 
no * denotation * of the Word is possible, in the form of * Specific Individuality ’ 
and the rest,—how could there be any ‘ coalescing ’ with it t 

Then t^ain, the said ‘ Coalescence * also must reside in the Cognition 
only. Because the external Word and the external Object (denoted) must 
be distinct by reason of their being perceived by different sense-organs and 
so forth; hence any real coalescence or identification of these cannot be 
right. The * Coalescence therefore, that is proper is only of such Word 
and Object as reside in the Cognition. So that when the Word, having taken 
up the form of the denoted Object, has its verbal character obscured, and 
appears in the Cognition,—it introduces the objective element into its 
subjective form ; and it is then that it comes to be deacribed as ‘ abhijalpa *, 
‘ Coalesoence *. This must be a form within the Cognition itself, and nothing 
exterior to it; because what is exterior must be of an entirely distinct character. 

Under the circumstances, what would be the difference between this 
view and the other one by which the Cognition or Idea itself is regarded 
as the Import of Words ?—None at all. In both cases the denotation would 
be purely subjective; the only difference being that the word and th« 
denotation had coalesced and become one. 
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Both these views would be open to the same objectioa. How could 
that which is nou'difierent from Cognition be something different ? This is 
what is shown in the words—* A» regards the view that the Jarm of ^ Cognition, 
etc. etc. \^899^90l) 

The Author points out the objections against the view tliat it is * Intui* 
tion ’ that is brought about by words (set forth in Text 892):— 


TEXTS (902-905). 

As REGARDS * iKTOTnOK ^ WHICH HAS BEEN REGARDED AS THE ‘ IMPORT 
OP Words it appertains to the external object, then, in¬ 
asmuch AS THE EXTERNAL OBJECT HAS ONE PARTICULAR CHARACTER, 

HOW COULD THERE BE VARIOUS * INTUITIONS ’ ?—IP THE * INTUI¬ 
TIONS * BE HELD TO BE OBJECTLESS, AND EXISTING ONLY IN THE 

FORM OP Faculties,—then how could there be either 

COMPREHENSION OB ACTIVITY REGARDING EXTERNAL THINGS ? 

—Ip IT BE HELD THAT THESE TWO (COGNITION AND 
Activity) abandon the external form and rest 
WITHIN THEMSELVES,—THEN THE IMPORT OP WORDS 
BECOMES UNREAL, FALSE—^AS PROCEEDING 

THROUGH ILLUSION.—^NOR CAN INTUITION BE 
HELD TO BE BASELESS ; AS IK THAT CASE, 

IT SHOULD APPEAR EVERYWHERE.—Ip THE 
BASIS OP IT BE HEI.P TO CONSIST IN 
THE * MUTUAL EXCLUSION' AMONG 
THINGS,—THEN THAT IS EXACTLY 

OUR VIEW.—(902-995) 

COMMENTARY. 

If ‘ Intuition ’ is really baaed upon the external object, then it cannot be 
possible for various Intuitions to appear in persons living at mutually incom¬ 
patible times, relating to any single thing like Sound; because what is one 
cannot have several natures. 

If Intuitions are devoid of objects, then Activity and Comprehension 
in connection with objects should not be possible; as the word would have 
no connection with objects. 

If it be held that—" the Comprehension and Activity come about under 
illusion, the object being imposed upon what is objectless ”,—then the Import 
of Words becomes illusory, mistaken; and of this Uluaion, some cause has 
to be found; otherwise, if there were no cause of the Blusioo, it should 
appear everywhwe and at all times.—If the mutual exclusion among things 
be held to be the cause of the illusion, then you support our own view, and 
as such your argument becomes superfluous.—(902-905) 
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The following Text aete forth the objection that applies to all tlie variona 
theoriee on the subject;— 

TEXT (906). 

Again, is all this momentabv or not 1 If it is momentary, then 
there can be no co-ordination. Ip otherwise, there 

SHOULD BE NO SUCCESSIVE COGNITION.—(906) 

COMMENTARY- 

All iAie—* Speciac IndividuaUty* Universal ’ and so forth (which has 
been held to be denoted by words)—is it moinen^y or not-momentarj^ 

_In the former ease, as there could bo no co-ordination between what existed 

at the time of the Convention end what cxisto at the time of Usage.—no 
Ck>nveation could apply to the case at all.—If, on the other band, it bo 
held that it is all twi-nwrMniary, then,—inasmuch as what is succeseitw 
cannot proceed from what is not’tUMweivt^ there would be no cognition 
relating to Words and their Import,—as such cognition can only be aucceanvt. 

* 0thervA8€ * —i.e. if it is not-momerUary. —(906) 

Other people have asserted as follows“ The Word brings about the 
Inference of the desire to speak (of a certain thing), as declared in the state¬ 
ment that ‘ There is no other means save the Word of inferring the desire to 
speak —^This is answered in the following— 

TEXT (907). 

This samts argument sebves to set aside the ‘ desire to speak ' 

AS (HELD TO BE) COGNISED THBOUGH WORDS. WhEN, AS SHOWN 
ABOVE, THERE CAN BE NO * DENOTATION OP WORDS *, 

, HOW COULD THERE BE ANY ‘ DESIRE TO SPEAK ’ ? 

Ob even the word itself ?—(907) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the 'desire to speak* is really held to be appurtenant to the real 
' Import of Words *,—then it is * unproven ’; because there can be no ‘ Import 
of Words ’ in the shape of any such thing as * 8peci6o Individuality ‘ and the 
rest. Henoe there can be no real ‘ deeire to speak * of any object; as there is 
nothing to which the word may be related. 

Nor can there be a word denotative of the object; this is what is stated 
in the words—‘or even Me xoord ileel/*.—‘5Arui»* stands for the Word. 
If the * desire to speak ’, is what is expressed by the Word, then the Word 
cannot be applied to any external object; as it would not be expressed, like 
any other thing.—(907) 

The idea may be that—“ there is some sort of similarity between what 
appears in the ‘ desire to speak * and the external object,—and on the basis 
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of this similarity, the word may be applied to tho external object, even 
though it may not be directly expressed ; m happens in the case of twins 
This is answered in the following— 


TEXT (908). 

How CAN THE Word be applied,—merely through similarity, —TO 

WHAT IS HOT EXPRESSED BY IT ? AhD THE VIEW THAT IT IS 
THROUGH SIMILARITY, AS IN THE CASE OF THE NAMES 
OF TWINS, 18 ALSO DISCARDED BY THIS SAME 
ARGUMENT.— (908) 

COMMENTARY. 

Such being the case, the application of words to external objects can 
never be possible; in fact it might be possible to apply the word to an object 
not figuring in the ' desire to speak * at all ; as in the case of twins. 

The Vaibhafika postulates, os mark of the object called ‘ Name' and 
* Basis a distinct faculty.—^This theory also becomes discarded by this 
same argument. Becaxise if the said * Name ’ is momentary, then there can 
be no co-ordination; if it is not-momentary, then there can bo no suceestion ; 
and there is the anomaly of the word being applied to an external object; 
end it could not always be on the basis of similarity.—^AU these objections 
descend upon this theory in a body. 

Or the phrase ‘ by this same argument ’ may be taken to refer to the 
objections tuged against ‘ Specific Individuality * and the rest. That is to 
say, in the present connection also, it may be said that—‘ The nature of 
the Name, etc., which contains nothing else, is such that there can be no 
Convention in regard to them; similarly what does not exist cannot be 
denoted by words ’.—(908) 

It has been asserted above by the Author that if words denote things 
that figure in the * desire to speak *, then they cannot apply to external 
objects. Tho following Text anticipates the Opponent’s answer to this:— 


TEXT (909). 

" When two persons think op the form fiqurino in the * Besirb 
TO SPEAK * AND IN THE ‘ INFERENCE ’ AS SOMETHING EXTERNAL, 
THEN THE WORD BECOMES APPLIED TO IT ” ;—IP THIS 
VIEW BE HELD, THEN THAT AGAIN IS EXACTLY 
OUR OPINION.—(909) 


COMMENTARY. 


“ The * Desire to speak * is present in the ‘ Chain ’ of the Speaker, and the 
Inference ’ based upon that Desire is present in the * chain ’ of the Hearer; 
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the form that is connected with these two,—i.e. which figures in these 
when the two persons—the Speaker and the Hearer—think of the object a« 
so figuring,—then the Word conxes to be applied to that external object. 
That is to say, though in reality what the speaker is cognisant of is what is 
figuring in bis own consciousness, yet he thinks that he is speaking to the 
other man of an external object; and the Hearer aleo has the impression 
that * this ty^sri is speaking to me of an external object *; hence, just as two 
men suffering from defective vision see two moons, eo also is all this use of 
words.” 

If this is so, then, you have fallen on our side ; and all your argumentation 
is futile. 

* Again i.e. once you had come to our side when you postulated tlie 
‘ Intuition * as the * Import of words ’. 

It is thus established that the Keason (put forward by the Author)— 

* because no Convention can be naadecannot be regarded as unproven . 
The idea that it may be ‘ Inconclusive * or * Contradictory * has been already 
rejected before.—From all this it follows that all that is brought about by 
words is the * Apoha * Exclusion of others *.—(909) 

On hearing the term ^ Apoha \ the other party, having his mind 
perturbed, and not knowing the exact nature of this Apoha, proceeds to 
urge against that doctrine the fact of its being contrary to experience 

TEXTS (910-911). 

** Why do you say that the Word brings about the * exclusion 

OP others ’1 As A matter op pactt mere negation is not 
apprehended in the idea brought about by the word ; 

ON THE contrary, IN THE CASE OP ALL SUCH WORDS 
AS ‘Cow’, * Gatxiya*f ‘Elephant’, ‘Tree’ and 

so PORTH,—THE VERBAL OOGNITION THAT 
RESULTS IS ALWAYS IN THE POSITTVB 
PORM.” 

COMMENTARY. 

The particle *tli’ is to be taken as imderstood after ‘ anySpohaJcft*. 
The meaning is—” Why do you say that what is brought about by the word 
is the exehuion of others 7 ” 

Wliy should not this be asserted 1 

” Because, as a matter of fad, mere negation, etc. etc.; that is. ‘ the 
exclusion of others * is intended to be a mere negation; and mere negation 
does not figure in Verbal Cognition; on the contrary. Verbal Cognition is 
always fovmd to apprehend the positive form of things; and what does not 
figure in Verbal Cognition cannot be rightly regarded as the ‘ import of 
words ’; as such an idea would lead to absurdities. Thus the Proposition 
fof the Apohiet) is contrary to experience.”—(910*911) 
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The next three Texts state the fact of the Buddhist’s Proposition being 
contrary to experience,—in accordance with the opinion of BhdmaJia 

TEXT (912). 

“ Ip the whole pubpose op the wokd ‘ Cow ’ is served by the 

*SXCLT7SIOH OP OTHEBS —THEN, PLEASE FIND SOME OTHER 
WORD WHICH BRINGS ABOUT THE NOTION OF ‘ CoW' IN 
REGARD TO THE CoW ITSELP.”--(912) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the word ' Cow * only serves the purpose of denoting the ‘ exclusion 
of others then,—as it would be taken up in tliat,—^tbat term ‘ Cow * could 
not bring about the idea of the animal teUh the dewlap ; hence it would be 
necessary to seek for some other word w'hich could bring about the notion 
of * Cow * in regard to the said animal witJt the dewlap.** —(912) 

It might be said (by the other party) that—“ one and the same word 
‘ Cow * would bring about both the notions, and hence tlie second word need 
not bo sought after ”—^To this, Bhdmaha makes tire following reply 

TEXT (913). 

“ In FACT, COGNITION IS THE FRUIT OF WORDS ; AND NO SINGLE WORD 
CAN HAVE TWO FRUITS. How TOO cocxD BOTH Affirmation and 
Negaticm be the fruit op any one word 1 (913) 

COMMENTARY. 

Words have for their fruit the cognition of affirmation and of 
negation.—‘ What then i — No single word can have two fruite; of any one 
word,—^be it affirmative or negative,—there cannot be two fruits appearing 
at one and the same time; that is, no such is ever found.'—Nor again is 
it possible for mutually oontiadictory cognitions of affirmation and negation 
to be the fruit of a single word.”—(913) 

In the following Text, Bhdmaha puts forward his comprehensive argu¬ 
ment (against Apoha) :— 

TEXT (914). 

“ When one hears the word * Cow * uttered, he should, first op 
ALL HAVE THE IDEA OP THE non-COW, —AS THE WORD ‘ COW * 
WOULD HAVE BEEN UTTERED POR 'TTTR PURPOSE OF 
NBOATIVINO THE * NON-OOW — (914) 

COMMENTARY. 

” If it is the negation of the non-cow that is mainly expressed by the 
word ‘ Cow *, then, on hearing the word * Cow ’, the first idea in the mind of 
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the bearer would be that o{ the * non'Cow'; becauae that is held to be the 
* import * of the word the notion regarding which appears dirteUy and 
immediately after the word; the notion of the * negation of the non-cow 
does not appear directly and immediately after the word ‘ Cow *.—^Thus, on 
account of the incongruity of there being no notion of the Cow, and on 
account of the incongruity of the first appearance of the notion of the non- 
cow, * Apoha ’ (Negation of others) cannot form the Import of Words.** 
—( 914 ) 

The Author next proceeds to set forth objections against Apoha, from 
the point of view of Kumirda :— 


TEXT (916). 

** Those who have admitted the Untvbrsai/ * iteoation op the 

NON-COW * AS THE IMPORT OP THE WORD HAVE, BY THE 
EXPRESSION^ ADMITTED THE UNIVERSAL * CoW * AS 
AN BNTITT.*’— [Shlokaviitika — Apoha 1] — (915) 

COMMENTARY. 

KxanSrila has argued as follows :—“ When the Universal ‘ Negation of 
the Contrary ’ is asserted to be the Import of words, it could be either in 
the form of ‘ Preclusion * or ‘ the negation of what is possible *;—^If it be 
the former, then the Proposition is open to the charge of being * futile ’,— 
inasmuch as we also hold that what is denoted by the word * Cow * is the 
Vnivereal named * Cow'; and this is exactly what you also assert in other 
words when you declare that * what is denoted by the word Cow is the Uni- 
vereal in the shape of the negation of the non-cow'; so that the dispxite is 
only in regcuxl to the name (of the Universal).**—(915) 

Question :—How is it the same thing asserted in different words T 

Answer — 

TEXT (916). 

** Inasmuch as aix * Inexistence * has been held to be of the 

NATURE OP SOME OTHER ‘ EXISTBNOB PLRASB SAY WHAT 

that ' Inexistence * is which is of the nature of 
THE ‘Negation of the Horse (and otshb 
NON- oows) ’ 1 ”— [Ibid. 2]—(916) 

COMMENTARY. 

** Since all * Inexistence in the four forms of ‘ Previous Inexistence * 
and the rest, has been found to be of the nature of exisUnee ’ .—as declared 
in the following words—' while the Curd is not present in the Milk, it is called 
previoxis Inexistmce ; when the Milk is not present in the Curd, it is called 
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Inexistence per Oeetruotioh; the absence of the House, etc. in the Cow is 
called mxUxial Inexistence ; when portions of the head of the Hare are flat 
and devoid of a hard protuberance, it is said to be absolute Inexistence, in 
the shape of the Hare’s Horn ... These thus are not so many kinds of 
non-entity. Hence Inexistence must be an entity* {Shlohxvartihai Ahhava, 
2-4 and 8).—^\Vhat is meant is that it is Milk itself which, while not present 
in tlie form of the Ciird, comes to be known as the * Previous Inexistence * 
(of the Curd); and similarly with other forms of Inexistence. —^Thus Inexistence 
being only a form of Existence, what is that Inexistence wluch is meant by 
you to be the ‘ Negation of the Horse, etc. *; please tell us this.”—(916) 

The Bauddha might say—What is to be said ? What we mean is none 
other than the ‘ Specific Individuality ’ of the Cow. 

" The answer to this is as follows 

TEXTS (917-918). 

“ Yon DO HOT ADMIT OP ANY iNDIVIDDALITy IN THE NATURE OF SOME- 

THiNO uncommon (unique), because it is devoid op con¬ 
ceptual CONTENT ; so ALSO (YOU DO NOT ADMIT) THE 
‘variegated animal* and the like; as in that 
CASE THE Import would not be universal 
(common).—Hence the idea of the * Cow ' 

MUST BE BASED UPON THAT FORM WHICH 
SUBSISTS IN OOMMON IN EVERY SINGLE 

individual (CJow) ; [and in this 

THERE CAN BE NO DISPUTE 
BETWEEN us].”— [Ibid. 

3 & 10]—(917-918) 

COMMENTARY. 

That which is the imique (uncommon) Individuality is not held by you 
to constitute the ' negation of Horse and other non-cows *;—^why T— becauee 
it is devoid of conceptual content (or determination); that is, all determination 
ceases in it; it is only the Common Universal that is held to form the object 
of determination (conceptual thought).; while that entity which is uncommon, 
unitpAe is beyond all determination; as declared in the following words— 
' What is perceptible by the senses is the self-cognisable, inexplicable form *. 
The groimd for regarding anything as an Individual consists in its xmeommon 
(unique) character; hence what is meant by the words of the Text is ‘ that 
which is an Individuality by reason of its uncommon character *. 

Hitherto the Text has made only a general statement. It reasserts 
same thing in reference to a particular instance—* So also, etc. etc.* :—that is, 
just as you do not admit of the Import of the word ‘ Cow * to consist in any 
unique individual in the shape of the ‘ negation of the Horse and other non¬ 
cows’, so also you do not admit of any positive entity in the form of the 
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* negation of the Horse, etc.* an forming the Import of such words as the 

* variegated cow * and the like.—Wliy not ?—Becatat tn that cose the Import 
vxnUd not be tmivereal ;—that is, if it were so admitted, then, the Universal 
could never form the Import of the word; as it would have no connection 
with the word. Because it is so, therefore there can be no common entity 
in the shape of the * negation of the Horse, etc.’; consequently the con* 
elusion must be that the idea of * Cow * is based upon that character which 
resides completely in each one of the members of the same class—the 
variegated and other cows ; and this can be only the Univeraal * Cow ’.—If 
you speak of this same as the ' negation of the non^cow then the difference 
is only in name and your proposition thus is open to the charge of being 
‘ superfluous ’.—(917-918) 

The following Text takes up the second alternative (mentioned under 
Text 015)—that the ' Apoha* is of the nature of the ’negation of what is 
possible ’:— 

TEXT (919). 

“ If the Import of words be assumed to be op the nature op mere 

Negation, then it would only be another kind op * Void * 
spoken op by means op the negative word.*’ 

-(919) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Spoken of by means of the rugative vxyrd *;—the * Negative Word ’ is 
the word expressive of the negation in the form of the ’ negation of the non* 
cow ’; and what would be denoted by this word would only be the ‘ Void 
the absence of the external world; since the form of the * entity * would be 
denied. 

* Another kind ’; this * Void * you (Buddhist) had postulated, and we had 
rejected under the chapter on Idealism {VijAdnavSda of the Shlokavartika); 
and on the present occasion of examining tlie nature of the Import of Words, 
the same * Void ’ is again put forward imder the garb of * Apoha '; which 
denies the object whose existence is vouched for by experience.—(919) 

“ Where is the harm if that is so 7 " 

Answer:— 

TEXT (920). 

” In that * Void * there would be an apprehension op the oharaoteb 

OP the cognilions themselves op the Horse and otesr 
things ; AND IN THAT CASE IT WOULD BE USELESS TO 
POSIT THE * Apoha (Negation) of others ’ as the 
Import of words.”— [Ibid. 37] — (920) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the * Void * is what is denoted, then it comes to this that in all Verbal 
Cognitions what U comprehended is only the factor of ’ Cognition ’ itself; 
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As «c hypUhtsi, there can be no apprehension of the form of any tiling external. 

Even so, what is the harm ? In that cose, it wotild be futile to assert 
that the Apolia is denoted by words; as what would become the import of 
Words would be the form of the Cognilion which would be a positive entity 
independent of all tinge of anything external. What is meant is that m 
tliis way there would be a contradiction of your own doctrine—by this 
Proposition of yours.—(920) 

The same idea is furtlier explained;— 


TEXT (921). 

" In that case, the ‘ form op the Cognition which is posited as 
THE ‘ Import op Words would be the Universal .**— 

[Jbid. 38]—(921) 

COMMENT ABY. 

That is to say, the ‘ form of the Cognition * itself, in the form of the 
positive entity, ‘ Universal would be the Import of Words.—(921) 

The following might be urged—‘ Even without a substratum (in the 
external world), the cognition in question would appear in the form of the 
‘ exclusion of the heterogeneous Cow, eto .’; hence the postulation of the 
-* Apoha ’ is quite right.’ 

This is answered in the following— 


TEXT (922). 

” As A MATTER OP PACT, WHENEVER THE SAID COGNITION APPEARS IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE IMPORT OP WORDS, IT IS ALWAYS IN 
THE FORM OP A POSITIVE ENTITY ; HENCE IN SUCH CASES, 

THE Import could be assumed to consist op 

THE POSITIVE ENTITY ONLY,—^A COGNI¬ 
TION not OP THE NATURE OP 

‘ Apoha *.*’—[Ii>id. 39]—(922) 

COMMENTARY. 

* VasturiipS *;—^In the form of a positive entity. 

TAs said ooffnition*, —Le. the cognition the Horse, without a real 
substratum in the external world. 

* In connection with the Import of Words —as relating to the Horse and 
other things conceived of. 

* To consist of a positive entity —^in the shape of the Idea embracing 
the notion of the Horse and other non-cows. 
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The effect of the emphasis is explained— co^iticn not of the nature of 
Apoha ; i.e. that Import of Words, in the shape of Idea, wherein the Apoha 
does not enter at all; the compound * buddhyanapoJtakatn ’ being expounded 
as * the non-exclusion of the Idea i.e. without any exchuion of other 
/deoe.—Or the compound * buddhyanopohakam ’ may be expleuned as follows— 
* apoJtaka ’ is that uAicA excludes ,—* anapohaka ’ is that which does not exclude ; 
—the compound thus standing for ' that which does not exclude the Idea *. 
—What is meant is as follows:—Though one Cognition is always different 
from another Cognition, yet when it appears, it does not tend to the exclusion 
of the other cognition; it always tends to the positive cognition of such 
entities as the Horse and the like. Consequently the most reasonable thing 
is to accept the view that what is denoted is a positive entity, not Apoha; 
because one Cognition cannot exclude (be of the nature of the Apoha, negation, 
of) another.^022) 


Then again, this AjJoha that you have postulated as the Import of 
Words,—has been held to be denoted by the word as taken out of a Sentence ; 
but what is expressed by the Sentence must be of the nature of Intuition ; 
as has been declared in the following—“ Hitherto has been discussed the 
denotation of the Word as taken out of a Sentence; but what is brought 
about first of all is what is expressed by the Sentence, which has been called 
Intuition In this connection we have the following Text ;— 


TEXT (923). 

Even or the absence op the gorrbspondino external object 

THERE IS Intuition expressed by tee sentence ; SIMILAR MAY 
BE THE CASE WITH WHAT IS EXPRESSED BY THE WORD 
ALSO ; tVHY SHOULD THE Apoha BE POSTULATED 
AT ALL ? **—[Ibid. 43]—(923) 

COMMENTARY. 

Just as, even in the absence of an external object denoted by the Word,— 
you describe the meaning of the Sentence to be of the nature of Intuition, 
not of the nature of ' Apoha *,—even so, the meaning of the word,—like 
the meaning of the Sentence,—also may be of the nature of Intuition. 
Under the oircxunstancee, why is any such thing as ' Apoha * poetulated 
at all t That is to say, the Import of both Sentence and Word may be of 
the positive character.—(923) 

The following might be urged :—In the case of Intuitions also, there is 
always exclusion of one Intuition by another; hence Apoha is postulated. 

The answer to this is as follows 
32 
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TEXT (924). 

“ In the case op a Coonitiok, no ‘ exclusion of another Cognition ’ 

IS APPBEHENDEl) ; IN FACT, AFABT FfiOM THE OOMINQ ABOUT 
OF res OWN POEM, THE COGNITION OAHRIBS WITH IT 
NO OTHER FACTOR.”— [Ibid. 41]—(924) 

COMMENTARY. 

It xoight be said that—“ even thovi^h it is not apprehended, it may 
be there all the same ” ; hence it is added—‘ In fact, etc^ etc. * even though 
there may be exclusion of one Cognition from another, yet the Word has got 
nothing to do with it. Because as a matter of fact, when the Cognition is 
brought about by the Word, it does not bear within itself any factor expressed 
by the word, apart from its own appearance, in the shape of the exclusion 
of other Cognitions; on the contrary, it is always found to appear in the 
positive form. And the factor of an entity which is not expressed by the 
word cannot form the Import of that word; otherwise we would be landed 
in an absurdity. 

The sense of all this is that the Proposition (of the Buddhist regarding 
Apoha) is annulled by actual exp«rience.-^024) 

KumSrila again shows, by means of an Incongniity, that the doctrine 
of Apoha is contrary to experience 

TEXT (925). 

** If Apoha fobsied the lafPOBT of Words, then at.t. words wodlu 

BE SYNONYMOUS,—THOSE THAT DENOTE DIVERSE UnxVEBSALS, AS 

WELL AS THOSE THAT DENOTE PARTICULARS.”—.[76*^. 42]—(926) 

COMMENTARY. 

The words denotative of diverse ITniversals,—^Uke ‘ Cow* Horse etc.— 
as well as those denotative of Particulars,—the * Variegated Cow *, etc.— 
would all become synonymous for you; as there would be no difference in 
their meanings,—^just like the words ‘ vrk^a * and * pAdapa * (both of which 
denote the tree and are hence synonyms).—(925) 

Queetion —Why is there no difference in the meaning ? 

Annoer :— 

TEXT (926) 

“There can be no difference among Apehas , because they arv 

NON.RNTmES, AND DEVOID OF ALL SUCH CONCEPTIONS AS 
* RELATED ‘ ONE * AND ' MANY — [Ibid. 45}—(926) 

COMMENTARY. 

Such conceptions as ' related* one * and ‘ many * ore possible only 
in regard to an entity, not to a non'Cntity; and as Apohas are non-entitiee. 
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there can be no such conceptions in rega^ to them as being * mutually related * 
and so forth ; how then can there be any difference among them t—(026) 

** If difference is admitted among Apotuia. then surely they become 
Miitiea —^This is shown in the following :— 


TEXT (927). 

** It the ApohoB abb different, then they icust bb entities, bbcaitse 

OF THAT DIFFERENCE,—JUST LIKE THE SPECIFIC InDIFIDUAUTT 
OF THINOS. If they ABE NON-ENTITIBS, THEN THEY 
CANNOT BE MANY, AND HENCE THEY CANNOT ESCAPE 
FROM BBINO SYNONYMOUS.”— [/6W. 46]—(927) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Vastu *—states the Probandum. 

The argument may be formulated as follows:—Those that differ among 
themselves must be entities,—Uke the Specific Individualities;— Apohaa 
differ among themselves;—hence this is a natural Reason (for regarding 
them as entitiaa) ; and if they are erUitiea, then it becomes established tliat the 
Import of Words is positive. 

This means that the Proposition of the Apohist is annulled by Inferential 
Reasomng. 

On the other hand, if Apohaa be held to be non-entitiea, then, there 
can be no plurality among them ; and under the circumstances, it is certain 
that they are synonymous.—(927) 


The following text anticipates the Battddha'a answer to the above 


TEXT (928). 

There would certainly be difference among Apohaa, based upon 
THE DIFFKRSNOB AMONG TEE HOBSS AND OTHER 
THINGS.—[/Md. 47j—<928) 

COMMENTARY. 

This argument has been thus stated:—* They are diverse, through the 
diversity of the things excluded : but they are absolutely inert in the matter 
of difierence among themselves ’. So that, even though there is no difference 
ftTwnng the Apohaa themselves, yet, as there is difference in the Horse and 
other things excluded (by the Apcha denoted by the word *Cow*),—there 
would be difference among the Apohaa also, which are of the fonn of tlie 
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exclusion of non-cotoo (and non-com are many and diverse); thtis they could 
not all be synonymone.— (928) 

This answer is rejected in the following— 

TEXT (928). 

“ IJT pact, THEEIE CAN BB NO DISTINCTION ANONQ Apoh(U —EITHER 
BY THB.MSELVBS, OR THROUGH OTHERS.”— [Ibid. 47] —(928) 

COtSIENTARY. 

There can be no diversity or plurality in the Apoha itself,—because it is 
of the eesence of mere n^ation. If it were diverse through others,—then 
this could be only imaginary, not real. Because it is not ri^t that a nature 
that does not belong to a thing by itself should come to it through others. 
—(928) 

Why should not this be right I 

Ansioer :— 

TEXT (929). 

" When even the substrata to which they are related do not 

MAKE ANY DIFFERENCE IN TEE FORM OP THE Apohos ,— THAT THEY 
WOULD BB DIFFERENTIATED BY THE exduded thiugg, 

WHICH ABE EXTERIOR TO THEM, WOUUJ BE AN 
ASSUMPTION THAT IS TOO FAR-FBTOHBD.”— 

[Ibid. 621—(929) 

COMMENTARY. 

That is to say, when the things to which they are related, tlie varieffoied 
and other Cows—^which are their substrata—enter into their very constitu¬ 
tion,—are unable to produce any difference in the essence of the Apofm, 
—inasmuch as even among the sevecal cows, variegated and the rest, 
the Apoha, in the shape of the * Exclusion of the non>cow is held to be one 
only,—^then how could this Apoha be rendered diverse by the objeete excluded 
—such as the Horse, etc.—which are exterior to it ? A thing that cminot be 
diversified by that which enters into its very constitution cannot certainly 
be diversified by what is exterior to it; as in that case the latter would cease 
to be exterior. 

Tor this reason, what has been suggested is too much of an assumption.— 
This has been said in a joking spirit.— (929) 

It might be argued that—^in.that case the inner correlates in the shape 
of the substrata tbemaelvee may be taken as serving the purposes of the 
differentiation. 

The answer to this is provided in the following— 
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TEXTS (930-931). 

** In the same manner, rrs diversity cannot be due to the diversity 
OF EES substratum ;—diversity in the relative of a thing 

DOSS NOT JUSTIFY THE ASSUMPTION OF DIVERSITY IN THE 

thzno also. How much less there is exclusion 

POSSIBLB FOR THAT WRIOH IS A NON-ENTITY^ UN¬ 
RELATED, UNDZFFSRSNTIATBD, UNSPECIFIED, 

VAGUE AND UNDETERMINED t ”— 

[Ibid. 48-49]—(930-931) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ It» ’—of Apoha. 

Why ia it not possible 7 

Armper —* DiverfUy in tb4 relaiive, etc. etc. *; —the idea that the non¬ 
entity cannot be diversified by the diversity of its relative—because it lioe 
no character at all,—may rest for a while; as regards entitiee also, no 
diversity is ever found to be due to the diversity in relatives; for instance, 
when DevetdaUa, who is a single entity, occupies, either simultaneously or 
successively, different seats, he continues to be perceived as the same without 
having become diverse. How much more so is this then in the case of the 
‘ exclusion of otherswhich is a pure non-entt<y 7 Because it is a non¬ 
entity, therefore it is * unrelated *—not connected with emything,—‘ undif¬ 
ferentiated ’—^not distinguished from anything heterogeneous,—simply because 
it is a non-entity ; for the same reason, it is also * unepecified ’;—^how can such 
a non-entity acquire diversity merely through diversity in its relatives 7— 
(930-931) 

** Further, it may be granted that diversity is due to diversity in relatives; 
even so, as you do not admit of the ’ Universal' as an entity, it is not possible 
for your Apoha to have the relative, in the shape of its substratum ; the 
diversity of which could account for the diversity in the Apofta *'.—^Tbis is 
what ia shown in the following— 


TEXT (932). 

** As A MATTER OF FACJT, NO ONE CAN OONOEIVB OFYHB COW AND 
OTHER TKINQS—ANY SIMILARITY OF FORM AMONG WHOM 
IS NOT ADMITTED,—TO BE THE SUBSTRATUM 

OF Apoha.**~{9Z2) 

COMMENTARY. 

If a real similarity among Cowe were admitted, then they could be 
accepted as the substratum of the Apoha, of Horse and other things, on the 
basis of that common similarity;—not otherwise; hence one who desires 
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to have these Cows as the substratxun of Apoha, must adnut of the iimilarUy; 
and in that case, that simiiarUy as the * Universal ’ would form the Import 
of the Word, and there would be no xise for the assuming of Apoha. 

The term * Vi^aya * in this Text, stands for siibsiraittm or receptacle ; just 
as in such expressions ae ‘ Jalavi^ayd matay^k —(932) 

For those people also who assume the diversity of Apoha to be based 
upon tehai ia excluded (by it),—even that diversity is not possible without an 
entity in the shape of the * Universal *.—^This is shown in the following— 

TEXT (933). 

“ Is THE ABSENCE OP A COMMON PROPERTY, IT IS NOT POSSIBLE TO 

DETERMINE THE THINGS EXCLUBED (BY ApoJui). FOR THIS REASON 

ALSO THERE CAN BE NO Apoha .*’— [Ibid. 72] — (933) 
COMMENTARY. 

If there were some property common to the Horee and all other non- 
Cotes, then tliey could all be * excluded * by the word ‘ Cow ’; not otherwise; 
as no other ground for distinction is pwceptible. If such a common pro* 
perty is admitted, then the postulating of the Apoha becomes iiseless. Thus, 
for this reason, there can be no Apoha. —(933) 

** Further, it is held by you that the Apoha is indicated by the Word 
and by the Inferential Indicative; now both these, Word and Indicative, can¬ 
not be operative in the absence of a positive ' Universal ’; hence (for you) 
how is the Apoha indicated T “ 

This argument is set forth in the following— 

TEXT (934). 

“ Of the Word and the Indicative, no operation is possible with¬ 
out CONCOMITANCE ;—^AND WITHOUT THESE (WORD AND THE 

Indicative), there can be no Apoha ; —^and there oak 

be no CONCOMITANCE FOR WHAT IS * UNCOMMON * 

(UNIOUB, SPECIFIC).”— [iJid. 73] — (934) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Anoayavinirmukia *—i,e. without co-ordination. 

‘ These i.e. the Word and the Indicative.—Without these, the Apoha 
‘ connol be apprehended —^this has to be taken as understood. 

It might be said that—“the Word and the Indicative may operate 
on the basis of concomitance with the Specific Individuality ”. 

The answer to this is that ‘ there eon be, etc. etc. *. That is, the Specific 
Individuality is something uncommon, not partaking of anything else; how 
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can there be any concomitance with it 7—Thne Word and Indicative can 
have no bearing on the aaatimptiott of * Ajtoha *.—(934) 

** Even if there be operation of Word and Indicative,—^the authority or 
validity attached to these (by the Apohiet) becomes shaken.** 

This is what is shown in the foUowing^— 


TEXT (935). 

While the Apoha itsblp has not become accomplished,—^whebb 

COULD THE concomitance BE ASSERTED (WEICH IS NBOB5SABY 
FOR THE PROPER PUNOTIONINO OP ALL INDICATIVES) ? AND 
IP THE CONCOMITANOE IS NOT PEBCEITBD,—THERE 
WOULD BE NO VALIDITY IN THESE (WORD 

AND Indicative).’'— {Ihid. 74]—(935) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact. Word and Indicative can be valid only when there is 
no absence of concomitance of what is to be affirmed;—in the case in question, 
Apoha is what is meant to be affirmed;—now, as it is of the form of mere 
Negation, and hence devoid of any (positive) character, it cannot be an accom* 
plished entity ; under the circumstances, wherein could the ' concomitance 
or * absence of non-concomitanoe * of the Word and Indicative be asserted 7 

What wo\Ud be the use of asserting the concomitance 7 

Anstoer ;—JJ the concomitance is not perceived, etc. etc. 

* In these ’—in Word and Indicative. Because validity consists in 
absence of non-concomitance .—(935) 

It might be argvied tliat—even without their concomitance being 
apprehended, the Word and the Indicative woitld indicate their object 
merely through the ‘ non-perception of the heterogeneous *. 

The answer to this is as follows:— 

TEXT (936). 

“ They could not sionipy anything by mere non-perception ; 

BEOAUSB NON-PEBCEPTION BEING COMMON IN ALL CASES, THERE 
COULD BE NO DISTINOTION.— [Ibid. 76] — (936) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Mere 'this serves to exclude the perception of concomitance. 

Question :—Why could not they signify it 7 

Answer :—‘ Because non-perception, etc. etc.* —* In all eases *—i.e. in 
regard to heterogeneous things, to homogeneous things, and also to the 
particular thing concerned.—Hence there could be no such distinctive cogni* 
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tions as—* this is the thing itselfand * that is sometliing else *; in fact, 
the word could not indicate its own objective; as the concomitance would 
be not>apprehonded there also, just as in any other thing. 

In some places the reading is * pratyiyyo' (in place of ‘ pratjfayo *); in 
which case the meaning is that there could be no distinction in the tiling 
indicated; —4.e. it could not differ. 

In this way, there being a possibility of the loss of validity of the operation 
of Words and Indicatives, it cannot be right to regard the Apoha os the 
Import of Words.—(936) 

It has been argued (under 932, above) that—“ no one can conceive of 
any similarity of CJow, etc. etc. ”.—^The following Text anticipates the 
Buddhist’s answer to that argument 

TEXT (937). 

“ It might be argobd that—even in the absence of similarity of 

FORM, THERE COULD BE ASSUMPTION OF Apoha \—THEN %VHY 
IS THE Apoha of the * non-coiy * NOT assumed in the case 
OP THE Cow and the Horse ? ”— [HM. 76]—(937) 

COMMENTARY. 

If, oven in the absence of similarity, the apoha of the non^Cow be assumed 
in the case of the Variegated and other Cows,—then why can it not be 
assumed in the case of the Coto and the Horse also T The absence of eimilarity 
would be common to both oases. 

The Author has used the form * gavSshvayoh evidently forgetting the 
rule embodied in the SiUra ‘ QavSshvaprabhffini cha eanjMydm —(937) 

The said presence of common conditions in the two cases is further 
explained:— 

TEXT (938). 

Difference from the Spotted Coto is the same in the Black Cow and 

IN THE Horse. So that if no other * commonalty * is ad. 

MITTED, WHERETO WOULD THE Apoha of the nOtl^CotO 
APPLY ? 77]—(938) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Whereto, etc. etc. ’—Just as the * Apoha of the nonCow ‘ is not applied 
to the Horse, on the basis of its difference from the Spotted Cow, —so, inas¬ 
much as the Black Cow also is different from the Spotted Cow, the said ' Apoha 
of the non-Cow ’ should not apply to the Black Cow also. So also to the 
spotted and other Cows; ‘difference* being equally present in all cases. 
[And the Buddhist does not accept any such commonalty tie that subsisting 
among all Cowe, but not in any other animal.]—(938) 
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“ Further, just as it is not right to regard the Specific Individuality and 
other things as denoted by words,—on the ground of the absence of 
Convention,-^o also it cannot be right in the case of Apoha also Tltis 
is shown in the following—■ 


TEXT (939). 

“ As A MATTER OF FACT, THE Apoha of the. «on*CoiC HAS NEVER BEEN 

PREVIODSLY PERCEIVED BY THE SbNSE-OROANS ;—AND THE 
OPERATION OP WORDS DOES NOT UE ANYWHERE ELSE. 

On the PERCEPTION OF WHAT THEN WOULD THE 

Word be used % ”—78]—<939) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Convention-maker sets up the Convention on the basis of his firm 
conviction regarding the denotation of the wordthe Apoha however is 
never perceived by the Sense-organs ;—*j>revtotisly ’—i.e. prior to the using 
of the word, at the time of fixing up the relation between the name and the 
named. —It cannot be perceived, because it is a non-entity, and Sense-organs 
operate only upon entities. 

It might be argued that the Word could be used on the apprehension of 
the Specific Individuality as differentiated from other thii^. 

The answer to that is that ‘ the operation of words, etc. etc. ’‘ any- 
where eiee *,—i.e. in anything other than ‘ the Apoha of others in the shape 
of the Specific Individuality.—(939) 

It might be argued that—“ the Apoha may not be apprehended by the 
Sense-organs; it could be apprehended by means of Inference ’’.—This is 
answered in the following— 


TEXT (940). 

** By what has gone before, there can be no Inference either, in 
this case ; AND FOE THE SASfE REASON THERE CAN BE NO CON¬ 
CEPTION OF ANY CONNECTION OF THIS.*'— [Ibid. 79]—(940) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ What has gone before \—under Text 934, above. 

‘ There can be no, etc. etc."connection of rtw—Le. with the Word. 

The particle ‘ opi * is meant to imply that the said absence of diversity 
is not the only reason. 

‘ Tina ’—for the same reason. 

Thus it has been shown that the Reaaon adduced by the Bauddha (against 
the denotation of Words)—‘ because no Convention can be made ’—is ‘ incon- 
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elusive ’; inasmuch as the application of words to the Apoka is admitted, 
■even though no Convention can be made in regard to it.—(940) 

The following text again proceeds to show that there can be no Convention 
in regard to the Apoha :— 


TEXT (941). 

“ How COULD ONE APPREHEND THE PACT OP SOMETHIKG NOT BEING 
DENOTED BY THE WORD * (!^W * ‘ It COULD BE LEARNT PROM 

THE PACT THAT THE WORD CCW WAS NOT POUND TO BE 
APPLIED TO IT AT TEE MOMENT OF THE APPREHENSION OP 
THE CONNECTION OP THAT WORD \ [ThIS IS WHAT 
THE BaUDDHA MAY SAY.] ”— [Ibid. 81]—(041) 

COMMENTARY. 

It behoves you to explain tlus:—How do you know the Horst 
and other non’Com are denoted by the word ‘aon-Cow * —-1.6. they are not 
denoted by the word ‘ Cow ’ 1 

The Bauddha answers—* It could be learnt, etc. etc. ’—* at the moment, 
etc. etc. *, —^i.e. at the time of the comprehension of the Convention.—(941) 

The Opponent {Kwndrila) rejects this explanation (provided by the 
Bauddha ):— 


TEXT (042). 

In that case, all things, with the sole exception OP THE SINGLE 
INDIVIDUAL OOW, WOULD BECOME EXCLUDED BY THE Apoha ; 

AND IN THAT CASE IT WOULD NOT BE PROVED THAT 

ANY commonalty constitutes the Import 
OP Words.”— [Ibid. 82]—(042) 

COMMENTARY. 

If it is your opinion that the word ‘ Cow ’ cannot apply to anything 
except the one that was perceived at the time of the apprehension of the 
Convention, —then, with the exception of the one Spotted Cow which has 
been the object of the Convention, every thing else,—even the Black and 
other Cows,—would have to be excluded by the word ‘ Cow ’; and in that 
case, it could not be established that any Commonalty is denoted by the 
Word.—(942) 


The following text shows that no Convention coxild be made regarding 
the Apoha, as it would involve mutual interdependence 
/ 
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TEXTS (943-944). 

It is only a well-established entity in the shape op THB non- 

Cow THAT CODLD BE EXCLUDED BY THB Apoha (DENOTED BY THB 
WORD ‘ Cow *) ;—AND THE non-OoW IS OF THE NATURE 

OF THE Tiegation of iJu Cow hence it has to be 

EXPLAINED WHAT THIS CoW IS WHICH IS NEGATIVED 
(IN THE NON-COW).—IF THIS CoW IS OF THB 
NATURE OF THE negation of the non-Cow, then 
there IS MUTUAL INTERDEPENDENCE.— 

If the Cow is admitted as an entity 

FOR THB SAKS OF THB Apoha, THEN 
THB POSTULATING OF THB ApO?ia 
BECOMES FUTILB.”— [Ibid. 

83-841—(943-944) 

COMMENTARY. 


The Cow U apprehended through the * exclusion o£ the non-Oow * 
the * non-Cow * is of the nature of the negation of the Cow hence the second 
term in the word ‘ non-Cow» has got to be explained, which is negatived by 
the negative particle in the word ‘ non-Oow»; there can be no negation of 
anything, the exact nature of which is not known. 

It might be argued that^* what is it that has to be explained t It is 
already known that the Cow is of the nature of the negation of the non-Cow." 

The answer to that is—*7/ thie Cow, etc. etc.’;—* this" stands for the 
Cow. Thus then, the Cow being of the nature of the negation of the non- 
Cow it coiUd bo apprehended only through the apprehension of the non- 
Cow .—and the non-Cow being of the nature of the negation of the Cow, it 
could be apprehended only through the apprehension of the Cow thus 
this would be a clear case of mutual interdependence. 

It might be argued that—* The Cow that is negatived by the wwd 
non-ooto is a weU-eetablished positive entity, for the sake of ApoAo,—i.e. 
for the fulfilment of the Apoha in the shape of the exclusion of the non-cow, 

—so that there would be no interdepeodence. ^ 

The answer to this is—* If the cow ie an eetabliahed entity, etc. etc. 

That is. if that be so, then it is useless to assume that Apoha forms the 
denotation of all words; inasmuch as you admit the Import of woi^ to 
consist of a positive entity. Consequently (to be consistent) you should 
not admit of any positive entity to be denoted by a word ; wd if you do 
not admit it, then the objecUonable * interdependence ’ becomes inevitable. 

(943-944) 

The following Text sums up the same mutual Interdependence: 
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TEXT (945). 

“ Unless the Cow is established, there oak be no no/n-Cow ; and 

IF THERE IS NO non-CoW, HOW CAN THE Cow BE THERE ? BeT%VEEN 
TWO NEGATIONS, THERE CAN BE NO SUCH RELATION AS 
THAT OF THE ContatTier and the CoTtiaimd and 
THE LIKE.”— [IMd. Apoha 85]—(945) 

COMMENTARY. 

For the purpose of proving the relation of guaiifiaUion and qualified 
(between the two), the Teacher Di’Andga has declared as follows:—* Such 
terms as Blue Lotue and the like signify things qualified by the negation of 
other things 

The Opponent shows the impropriety of this view, in the words— 
* Between two negalione, etc. etc. * —^When between two tilings, a real rela* 
tionship is known to exist, then it may be correct to say that one is qualified 
by the other; in the case of the Blue-Lotus however, inasmuch as the two 
axe of the native of the nepo^ion of Blue and negation of Lotus, which are 
mere negations, and hence devoid of any form,—there cannot be any such 
relation between them as that of Container and Contained and the like. 

The term * and the rest', includes such relations as thoee of Conjunction, 
Inherence, Inherence in a common substratum and so forth. 

In the absence of any real relation, it is not right that there should be 
a notion of one being qualified by the other. If it were so, then there would 
be an incongruity.—(945) 

The following might be urged (by the Bauddha) :—‘ It is not meant by 
us that in the case of the expression Blue Lotus, the negation of the non* 
lotus is qualified by the negation of the non-blue; hence the said objection 
cannot apply to us. What we mean is that there is an entity which is 
excluded from the non-blue and the non-lotus; and what is denoted by the 
word is that entity as qualified by the exclusion of other things 

This is answered in the following— 


TEXT (946). 

As A MATTER OF PACT, ANY THING UNCOMMON (UNIQUE, SPECIPIO) IS 
NEVER COGNISED AS QUALIFIED BY THE Apoha. HoW TOO COULD 
ANY RELATIONSHIP BE ASSUMED BETWEEN AN ENTITY AND 

A NON-ENTITY ? * — Apoha 86]—(946) 
COMMENTARY. 

That is, because the Specific Individuality cannot be expressed by 
words, and also because all the objections urged against that view are applic¬ 
able in the present ease also. 
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Even if the imcommon entity be apprehended—even so, it cannot be 
qualified by the exduaion of other thinge ; thia is what is shown by the words— 
* How toOt etc. etc. *;—^the ‘ non-entity * is the Apoha, the * Entity * is the 
uncommon thing; and there be no oozmeotion between the entity and 
the non>entity; because connection always rests upon two erUitiss.—(946) 

“ Further, the connection may be there; even so, the Apoha cannot be 
regarded as the qualifying factor ” this is shown in the following— 


TEXT (947). 

Ik fact, kothing oak sbevb as a qualification, by its mebb existbkoe ; 

rr IS OKLY WHEK IT COLOURS THE qualified WITH ITS OWK COG- 
KITIOK THAT IT BECOMES ITS qualification.** — [Ibid. 

Apoha 87J—(947) 

COMMENTABY. 

The Blue does not become a qualification of the Lotus by its mere 
existencewhat then ?—When one thing, on being cognised, colours the 
qualified thing with the cognition tinged with its own form, then alone it 
is said to be the qualification of that thing.—(947) 

This process of qualification is not possible in the case of Apoha ; this 
is what is shown in the following— 


TEXT (948). 

** The terms * Horse ‘ akd the rest do kot briko about the cookitiok 
OF THE Apoha AKD THE IDEA OP THE qualified that is held IK 
THIS COKKBCnOK CAKKOT BE ONE IK WHICH THE 

qualification IS kot cookisbd.”— [Ibid. 

Apoha 88]—(948) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, the cognition of the Horse and other non-cows does 
not apprehend the Apoha ; it apprehends a positive entUy ; and thus there 
being no possibility of the Apoha being cognised, it cannot colour the Horse, 
etc. with its own cognition. 

It might be urged that—" Even without being itself cognieed, the 
Apoha could be the qualification 

The answer to this is that ‘ the Idea of the qualified, etc. etc. there can 
never be a cognition of the qualified thing of which the qualification is not 
apprehended.—(948) 
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“ Granting tlint there is cognition of the Xpo/w,—even so, ina-smuch 
as there can be no cognition of that fonn in regard to any tiling, it 
conld not rightly serve as its qualification **.—'This is what is shown in the 
following— 


TEXT (049). 

“The qualification cannot bring about a cognition which is 

T.TTCR SOMBTHINO TOTALLY DIFFERENT ; FOB HOW CAN THAT BE 
SAID TO BE THE QUALIFICATION IN A COGNITION ^VHICH 
IS LIKE SOMETHINC DIFFERENT ’ 

Apoha 89]—(049) 

COMMENTARY. 

Every qualification is found to bring about in regard to the qualified 
thing a cognition in keeping with its own form; and ono kind of qualification 
does not bring about a cognition like something else; e.g. the Blue does not 
produce in regard to the Lotus the cognition of Red; nor does the stick bring 
about in regard to the 8tkk-holder, the idea of his loearinff ear-rinffs. —^In 
the case in question also, the verbal cognition that appears in connection with 
the Htrrse, etc. is not coloured by negative character; on the other hand, it 
partakes of the positive character. 

It might be argued that—“ Even when bringing about a cognition 
tanlike itself, a qualification can be so called.’* 

The answer to that is—* How can, etc. etc *—* Like something di^erent ’,— 
i.e. unlike the qualification itself.—(948) 

Question :—“ What would be the liarm if it did t ” 

Answer :— 

TEXT (950). 

*' If a Qualification be begaeded as such even in regard to 
THE Qualified thino which is totally different, then, 

EVERYTHING CAN SERVE AS THE QUAUPICATION (OF 

EVERYTHING).”— [/6id. Apoha 90]—(950) 
COMMENTARY. 

n, for you, there were an assumption of sometliing being a qualification, 
even in regard to a Qualified thing, wliicb is unlike, and not like,—in accord* 
ance with the form of,—^that Qualification,—then everything,— Blue and the 
rest,*—could be the Qualification of everything; and there would be no re* 
striction at all.—(959) 

It might be argued that—’ the Apoha does colour the Qualified Entity 
with its own Cognition (Idea) ’. 

The answer to that is as follows:— 
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TEXT (961). 

*■ If the Qoaijfied thing is cognisable in the fobm op negation^ 

THEN IT cannot BE AN EntITY ; CONSEQUENTLY FOB YOU, 
THEBE CAN BE NO ENTITY THAT COULD BE DENOTED BY 
WOBDS AS QUALIFIED BY Ajwha'' — {Ibid. 

Apoha 91]—(961) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Negation *—Le. the Apoha ;—‘ cognieahU in the form ’—i.o. oognlsed ae 
bem^ of the same form as4f the Qualified thing has its character such 
that it is cognisable in the form of negation;—i.e. if the thing is cognised 
in the form of Negation,—then it ceases to be a positive £ntUy; os the 
‘ negative * and * positive * are contradictory terms. 

The argument is summed up in the words—' Coneequontlg, for you, 
etc. etc. *.—(951) 

The following might be urged—* As a matter of fact. Words and Inferen • 
tial Indicativea are found to operate only in regard to things as excluded 
from others, and not as devoid of such exclusion {Apoha) ; and it is on that 
ground that it is asserted that the Apoha is established by Words and Indi* 
cations; and it is not on the basis of the pointing out of what is excluded ; 
so that all that has been vurged regarding the theory being contrary to 
experience is not relevant at all ’. 

This is answered in the following— 


TEXT (952). 

** Even though the Wobd and the Indicative may not operate 
UPON ANYTHINO DEVOID OP Apoha, —YET THE CJOGNITION BESTS 
UPON THE Entity which is what it apprehends.”— [Ibid. 

Apoha 92]—(952) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even though the thing may be * excluded from others *.—yet when 
Cognition arises in regard to it, through Words and Indicatives, it does not 
rest upon that * Exclusion of others * which may be there, but upon the 
element of ‘ Entity *; as it is to thU l&tter that it is attached. That factor 
of the thing which is apprehended by the Verbal or Inferential Cognition is 
really the object of that Cognition, and not emything else which, even though 
present, is not apprehended. For instance, even though the smell and other 
properties of the flower are there, yet these are not held to be denoted by 
the word * Malats ’.—(952) 
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Nor is it right to assert that—* the Word and the Indicative operate 
upon the thing aa * excluded from others—^This is "wliat is shown in the 
following— 


TEXT (953). 

“ As A UATTBR OP PACT, THE C'ncommon Thixo never figures in the 
Cognition ; nor again can it be rightly regarded as 
Cognisabli, because it is ‘ indeterminate — 

{Ibid. Apoha 93}-(953) 

COMMENTARY. 

When a thing is * excluded from others \ it can, under your doctrine, 
be only the Uncommon Specific Individuality,—and yet it is your view that 
this latter does not figure in Cognition brought about by Words and Indi¬ 
catives—on the groimd that it is apprehensible only by ‘indeterminate, 
non-conceptual cognition *, while Cognition bom of Words and Indicatives 
appertains to commonalty. 

H it be held that this latter Cognition does apprehend the Specific 
Individuality,—^then this cannot be in ^ordance with Reason; this is what 
is shown in the words—* if or again can U be rightly, etc. etc.’—that is to say, 
the Uncommon (Specific) Entity cannot be apprehended by Cognition bom 
of Words and Indicatives; because all conceptual ideas are absent in that 
Entity; as Conceptual Thought operates only through the contact of the 
‘ Universal ’ and such other qualifications and never through the pure Thing<; 
in-iteei/. —(063) 


It might be argued that—‘ Even though the Uncommon Entity may not 
be apprehended by Wordf, it can be said to be qualified by Fzdwion ’. 

The answer to this is as follows:— 


TEXT (954). 

The statement that ‘ what is not apprehended by the word is 

YET qUALIPIED ’ IS TOO BOLD. FOR ALL THESE REASONS TEE 

Commonalty should be regarded as the objsctt of 
Words and Indicatives.”— [Ibid. 

Apoha 94]—(954) 

COMMENTARY. 

The author proceeds to prove, in another way, the fact of Commonalty 
(Universal) being a real entity:— 
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TEXT (955). 

** When Individualities could not be what is ‘ excluded by Apoha ’ 

BECAUSE THEY ARE NOT DENOTED BY WORDS,—THEN THE 

Commonalty (Universal) alone is what could be 

* EXCLUDED ’ ; AND BECAUSE OF ITS ‘ EXCLUSION *, 

IT MUST BE AN ENTITY.”—[Shlo.-VS. 

Apoha 96]—(956) 

COM5IENTARY. 

* Individuaiities *.—^That is, the Uncommon (Speci&o) Entities—cannot be 
expressed by words ; hence they cannot be regarded as * excluded ’; becauee 
what is not spoken of cannot be denied (or excluded). 

TAe Commonalty alone u what could be excluded ,—that is, because that 
alone is what is expressed by words.—(955) 

It might be asked—‘ if the Commonalty (or Universal) were excluded ,— 
oven so, how could that establish it as an entity ? \ 

The answer to this is m follows :— 

TEXT (966). 

Mere Negations cannot be objects of ‘ exclusion \ —for, ip they 

WERE, THEY WOULD LOSE THEIR NSOATIVB CHARACTER. 

Consequently, it is clear that when there is an 

* exclusion ’ {Apoha) of another ‘ exclusion * 

{Apeha), it can be only of a positivb 
Entity in the shape of the Common* 

ALTY (OR Universal).”— [Shlo.* 

Va. Apoha 96}—(956) 

COMMENTARY. 

* UegatUme ’—i.e. Apohae, Exclusions. 

If there were exclusions of these Exclusions, they would be positive 
entities. 

The reason for this is set forth—' For xj they vxre, etc. etc.* —^That is, the 
negative character would be abandoned by those exclusions. What is meant 
is as follows:—^If Sxclusions were excluded, then their negative oharooter 
would be denied ; and when there is this denial, the Negations would abandon 
their negative character; and thence the Negations in the shape of the 
Fxdueione having abandoned their negative character, they would become 
jxwitive entities. —^This is the explanation given by some people. 

Others explain the words of the text * abhdvabhSvavarjandt * to mean 
' because there caji be no negation of negations' { La. it is not right that 
‘ Exclusions * (Apohas) which are negative should be ' excluded *; beoaxuo 
all' exclusion * (denial) is of the positive entity. 

33 
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From all this it is clear that whea there is (exclusion) of one Apoha, 
the Cow, in another Apcha, the Horse,—^it could be an exclusion of the 
‘ Universal ’ only. It is established therefore that the Universal, being the 
object of * Exclusion *, must be a positive entity.—(956) 

Then again, the Apchas could be either different or non-diffeient among 
themselves. If they are held to be different, then there are objections to 
that view.—This is shown in the following— 

TEXT (957). 

** Ip the Nbqatioh of a Negation is dotheent from it,—then it- 

MUST BE A PoSinVE ENTITY. If NOT, THEN THE CoU) 'WILL 
BE THE SAME AS THE Non-CoW FOR TOH.”—[Shlo.-VS. 

Apoha 97J—(957) 

COMMENTARY. 

If,' 0/ negaiion *—Le. of that negation which is denoted by the word 
‘ non>cow *,—' the negation *—i.e. that which is denoted by the word * cow *, 
—^were different from the former Negation,—i.a something other than it, 
—then it would be a Positive Entity; because the positive cJiaracter consists 
only in the absence oj negation. 

If it is not different from it, then, for you, the Cov> also should be Nen> 
Cow; because what is noi-diffettiU mmt be understood to be the some.— 
(967) 

The following might be urged—‘What are exchtdcd by the words Oow 
and Horee are only the Speciffc Individualities as excluded from one another; 
and it is not Negations that are excluded; hence the contingency of their 
becoming positive entities cannot be unacceptable to us'. 

The answer to this is as follows:— 

TEXT (958). 

“ Though in the case op other words, a positive entity may be 

WHAT IS * BXOLUDED *,—YET IN THE CASE OP THE 

WORD ‘ SAT * (* Being ’), nothino apart prom 
‘ Negation * is regarded as ‘ excluded *.— 

[Shlo-VS. Apoha 98]—(958) 


COMMENTARY. 

In the case of words other tlum * Being *—e.g. such words as * Cow *' 
and the rest,—^it may be that what is excluded is an entity, in the form of 
the HiO and other things; but in the case of the word ‘ Being ’ itself, there 
is nothing that could be held to be excluded except that which is called 
‘Negation*; that is, Negation alone can be excluded; because the word 
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* Being * is used only in the sense of excluding what is non^betn^, (Non* 
existent).—(958) 

Question :—* What is the harm if that is so T * 

Anstver 


TEXT (959). 

** In that case, even the Non-existent (Non-bkino) would have a 

POSITIVE character ; WHICH would be a great calamity.— 

And when there is no Negation, there would be 
NO Existence (Positive) at all ; and (as a con¬ 
sequence) Non-existence also would be 
IMPOSSIBLE.** —[Shlo.-Vft. Apoha 
99]—(959) 

COMMENTARY. 

As shown before (under 956, above) 'Negations wotild abandon their 
negative character *;—hence if there were exclusion of the non-existent, 
it wotUd be a positive entity ; and as this would involve the idea of the non* 
existent also being a positive entity, which would be contrary to the 
Apohist’s doctrine,—this wotUd be a great calamity for him. 

It might be said—' The Negation may be an entity, what then t * 

The answer is—' WTien there is no Neyation, etc. etc.* —^When there 
would be no Negation, there would be no ‘ existence ’ of anything at all; 
because, according to your view, existence is only the exdusion or negation of 
non-existence ; so that, when Negation is ' excluded ’, it becomes an Entity, 
and loses its character ; hence there can be no non-existence either ; as that 
ftlan ig only the exclusion or negation of existence, and existence does not 
exist, as shown above.—(959) 

It has been asserted before—(a) that ' they wo\ild be differentiated by 
the excluded things * (Text, 929), and (6) that ' there can be no difference 
among Apohas beoatise they are non-entities ’ (Text, 926).—These arguments 
have been thus answered by certain Bouddhas The difference among 
Apohas is due, not to the difference of substrata, nor to the difference among 
the excluded things ; what happens is that on diverse external objects there 
are superimposed Apohas which are themselves featureless, and consist only 
in the form of those objects, and hence appearing as diverse; they are so 
superimpoeed by cognitions, which, though rather objectless, rest upon 
diverse unreal objects, and are related to variegated conceptual Impressions 
extending over all time without beginning ;—and being thus superimposed, 
these Apohas appear as diverse and as existvag ; so that the diversity and 
positive character of Apohas would be due to the diversity of the said 
Impressions *. 

This is angered in the following— 
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TEXT (960). 

** Eithbe diversity or the positive oharacter op Apokas cannot be 

ASSUMED TO BB DUS TO THE DlVRBSITY OF ImFRRSSIONS ; BECAUSE 

Impression cannot be held to exist \vhen there is 
NO Entity.”—[S hlo.-Va. Apoha 100] — (960) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter-of fact, no one holds the view that Impressions or Tendencies 
belong to the non>entity.—That there is no cbjectUsa Cognition lias also been 
thoroughly discussed and proved in oourse of our examination of Idealism. 
Hence there can be no conceptions based upon unreal objects; how then can 
there be any Impression resting upon such conception ? 

* Avastuni *, —i.e. when there is no Entity which could be its substratum • 
and when there can be no Cognition without objects,—•as there could be no 
cognition that could i>roduoe the Impression—^how could there be any 
Impression ? And when there is no Impression, how could the diversity 
among Ap<Aiu or their positive character, be due to Impressions 7—(060) 

Having thus discarded * Apoha* as the 'denoted*, the Opponent of the 
B\iddlust proceeds to discard it also as held to be the * denotative *:— 

TEXTS (961-963). 

You CANNOT BASE THE DIVEESITY AMONG Words ALSO UPON THE 
SAID CONDITIONS. TkERE CAN BE NO * UNCOMMON ’ DENOTATIVE 

Word, as no such could have been perceived before. Under 

THE CIECUMSTAHCBS, IF A ‘ COMMONALTY ’ WERE ASSUMED IN THE 
SBIAPB OF THE ‘ Apoha (EXCLUSION) OF OTHER WORDS *,—AS IT COULD 
ONLY BE A NON-ENTITY, AS SHOWN ABOVE, THERE COULD BE NO 
DIVERSITY AMONG WORDS.—JuST AS AMONG DENOTATIVE WORDS, 
SO BETWEEN THE * DENOTED ’ AND ‘ DENOTATIVE * ALSO THERE 
COULD BB NO DIFFERENCE. THAT THERE CAN BE NO ‘ DIPFERENOS ’ 
BASED inPON THE DIFFERENCE IN THE ‘ EXCLUDED THINOS * HAS 

already BEEN EXPLAiKED.”—[Shlo.-V5. Apoha 102, 104, 106]— 
(961-963) 

COMMENTARY. 

The term ' Shahdabhida^ * stands for the mutual difference among words 
denotative oi diverse Universals and those denotative of Particulars. 

* Upon tho taid conditions —^i.e. based upon the diversity of Impres¬ 
sions or on the diversity of the ‘ Excluded Apohas *. 

Ol^eciion: —* Among words, diversity is clearly perceived, as based upon 
th^ source and upon the imposition on them of mutually contradictory 
characters 

Answer ;—‘ There can be no uncommon word, etc. etc.* —^Wbat is said 
here is with reference to the denotative word; and what is meant is that 
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the uncomnum word, which is apprehended in auditory Perception, aa of the 
nature of a * Speoi&o Individuality \ cannot be denotative.—Why T— 
Becatue no tuch could have been perceived before; that is, the Word that is 
there at the time of usage will not have been perceived before that usage,— 
i.e. at the time of the making of the Convention relating to it; and the word 
that was perceived at that time will have long ceased to exist, so that there 
could be no usage of that word ; nor is it right that there should be any usage 
based upon the word that was not perceived at the time of the Convention ; 
as that would lead to incongruities.—From all this it follows that the Specific 
Individuality cannot be denotative. 

In fact, among you yourselves, there is a difference on this point; as it 
has been stated (by one of yourselves) that—* no particxilar thing can be 
denoted, and no particular word can be denotative, because it has not been 
perceived before ; it is the Commonalty (Universal) that will be so, as is going 
to be explained *.—^Hence no objection can be taken to what we have said 
regarding the denotative word. 

Such being the case, ii it be held that what is denotative is the * Exclusion 
of other words,’ in the form of the ‘ Word—Universal —^in the same way 
as the * Exclusion of other things ' is of the form of the ‘ Thing—Universal *,— 
then, os shown above, under Text 926,—as there can be no diversity among 
the denoted Apohae, sc there can be no diversity among the denotative Apohae 
also ; because these latter are featureless. 

And just as there can be no difference among the denotative Apo?Me, 
AO also there can be no difference between the denotative and tbo denoted 
Apolias; because these alHO are featureless. 

It might bo argiied that there may be difference among these, due to the 
differences among the Excluded things. —The answer to that is—* That there 
can be no difference, etc. etc.' ;—that is, how there can be no difference due to 
difference among the exduded things has been already explained above, 
under Text 928.—(981-963) 

So far it has been shown that the Proposition (of the Bauddha) is con* 
trary to experience and to his own doctrines. Kumdrila now proceeds to 
prove that it is open to tho charge of involving tlie incongruity of the relation 
of * denoted and denotative ’ being impossible, €uid also to that of being 
contrary to the Opponent’s own doctrines :— 

TEXT (964). 

" There couu> be no relation of denoted and denotative between 

THE TWO Apohae, BECAUSE THEY ARB HON-ENTITIES, UNDER YOUR 
VIEW ; JUST AS THE ‘ SkY-FLOWER * AND THE * HaRB’S 

Horn * are, according to ordinary people.”— 

[Shlo.-Vfi. Apoha 108]—(964) 

COMMENTARY. 

The relation of denoted and denotative cannot lie between what are 
non-entities; e.g. there can be no such relation between the ' Sky-fiower ’ 
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aod the * Hare's Horn * and the denoted and denotative Apohas are both 
non-entitieshence there is perception of a character contrary to the 
character of wider extension.—(904) 


Obfection against the aboveThere ia cognition of the aftecnce 0 / 
Jiain from the absence of clouds (where both are non-entities); lienee the 
Beaeon put forward is not conclusive *. 

Armoer 


TEXT (965). 

" Ip somb one, percbivino the said relation between the non¬ 
existent Rain and the non-existent (^lood, were to urge 
* Inconclusivbness * against our Reason,—then, 

ACOORDINO TO OUR VIEW, THERE IS AN enltit/ 

IN THE CASE CITED AISO ; BUT HOW COULD 
IT BE UNDER YOUR VIEW 1 ”“[Shlo.- 

V5. Apoha 109]—(965) 

COMMENTARY. 

On seeing that between the Rain and the Cloud both of which are 
non-existent, i.e. mere negations—£‘ tuat ’ in the oompound standing for the 
abstract noun ‘ aoaUva non-exigence],—the relation of denotative and denoted 
(indicator and indicated) is present,—if the Bauddha were to argue that our 
Reason, because they are non-entities '—is * Inconclusive —then that 
cannot be right; because according to our view, in this case of the Cloud 
and Rain also there is an entity present, in the shape of the dean $hy ; because 
according to us Negation is an entity. For you, Bauddha, on the other hand, 
how could it be ? That is, how could there be the relation of Indicator and 
Indicated in the case cited f It could not be possible at alL 

The particle api * alsois misplaced ; it should have come after 
‘ ada^ ’; so that the meaning is as foUows:—It is not only in the case of 
the two Apohas that it is not possible for you to have the relation of Denoted 
and Denotative (Indicator and Indicated), it is not possible also in the case 
of the Rain and the Cloud.—(965) 

“ Then again, you hold the opinion that the Word and the Inferential 
Indicative,-^ both of which affirmation forms the subordinate, and negation 
the predominant factor,—are expressive of their objects; and you have also 
made the following statement—* When the denotation of another word has 
not been perceived, the relationship of the Word is eaady deduced from the 
perception of even a part of what is denoted by it; and there can be no 
iambility in this ’.—All this is not right, under the theory of Apoha. ’’—This 
u what is shown in the following— 
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TEXT (966). 

** When one does not admit the denotation op the wobd to be 
F osrrivB (affxbmativs) in chabacteb, thebe can be no 

NEGATION ALSO FOB HIM ; AS THIS IS ALWAYS 
PRECEDED BY THAT.”—[ShlO.*V5. 

Apoha 110]—(966) 

C031MENTARY. 

* Preceded by that *,—Le. preceded by affirmation; that is Negation is 
only the denial of what has been affirmed. 

Further, under the Apoha-theory, there U no possibility of th« relation of 
qtuUification and qualified between Blue and Lotue, and the oo>ordiaatioa 
between them,—which is percei%'ed in actual experience.—(066) 

“ With a view to explaining these,—the relation of quedificaiion and 
qualified and the co-ordination, —the Bauddha has made the following state¬ 
ment :—‘ Words denote diverse things on account of the diversity of the 
things ‘ excluded *; they are ineffective in tlw matter of their own diversity. 
They become the qualifi^ion and the qualified when bringing about the 
same effect; and the difference being based upon that fact alone, it is not 
abandoned by their own Commonalty; and yet the said difference has not 
been asserted, as there is doubt regarding it; and when the two are equal and 
similar, then they serve the same purpose ’. 

The following Text proceeds to show that all this cannot be right 

TEXTS (967-969). 

“ It is held that what is denoted is Apoha only ; dndbe this thboby, 

THEBE CAN BE NO POSSIBILITY OF THE RELATION OF qualification 

and qualified ob of co-ordination, in the case of such verbal 
EXPRESSIONS AS ' BlUE-LOTUS WHICH HAVE A MIXED CONNOTA¬ 
TION ; BECAUSE THE * EXCLUSION OP THE non-hlU€ ’ DOBS NOT 
INVOLVE THE * EXCLUSION OF THE non-lotU3 \—NOB DOES THE 
LATTEB INVOLVE THE FOBMBB. HENCE THE BBLATION OF qualifica¬ 
tion and qualified is not possible (between the Blue colour 
AND the Lotus).—^Nor would the said relation be possible 

BETWEEN THE WOBDS APABT FROM WHAT THEY DENOTE.”—[Shlo.-Vft. 

Apoha 116-117]—(967-969) 

COMMENTARY. 

What waa rejected before was the possibility of the relation of qualifica¬ 
tion and qualified between the things denoted: what is rejected now is the 
same relation between words; hence there is no repetition. 

The relation of qualification and qualified consists in each of the two 
serving to differentiate the other; and this is held to be present only in 
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a number d words connectctl together,—such as * Blue lot\» It appears 
also in the case of expressions wlier© the terms are not co-ordinated; e.g. 
in the expression ‘ King’s officer It is said to be a case of ‘ co-ordina¬ 
tion ’ when two words, having different connotations, are applied to the 
same object; such ‘co-ordination’ is held to be present only in com¬ 
pounds lilce ‘ Blue-lotus 

Now in regard to such veo-bal exprepsion as ‘ Blue*Iot\t8,’ and tlie like,— 
whose connotation is mixed,—there is ‘ co-ordination and tliis would 
not be possible under the Apoha-thwry. 

Mixed connalaiion *—i.e. a connotation of mixed charactw. As 
declared in the statement—' The Bhtedotus is neither Blue only nor the 
Lctw only, because what is denoted is the combination of both 

Question ;—Why is this not possible imder the Apoha-theory ? 

Answer * Because, etc. etc. Because on the ‘ exclusion of the non¬ 
blue there is no ‘ exclusion of the non-lotus Nor does the latter—i.e/ Ex¬ 
clusion of the non-Lotus *—involve the former —i.e. the * exclusion of the 
non-Uw ’.—[In some texts, the reading is ‘ Hard ’ for ‘ iloro^ *; where the 
Feminine form may be taken as with reference to tho term ‘ Ckyutil^ ‘ ; 

‘ itard ’ thus standing for the ‘ Chyuti *, exclusion, of the Non-Blue].—What 
is meant is that these two do not stand in the relation of container and con¬ 
tained, because both are featureless. And when there is no relation, there 
can be no relation of qualification and qualified ; if there were, we would be 
landed in absurdities 

What is meant by this is that under your theory there can be no mixed 
connotation, as all words denote mere neptwion; and hence the relation of 
qualification and qualified is not possible. 

It might be argued that—‘ there may bo no relation of qualification 
and qualifUd between what are denoted by the words,—why should it not 
subsist between the words themselves f ’ 

The answer to this is—‘Nor would, etc. eto.\ that is, it is only through 
ttoir denotations that the relation of qualifioation and qualified becomes 
atteibuted to the words ; hence when the said relation is not possible between 
what are denoted, how can there be any attributing of it to the denotative 
words ?—(967-969) 


Kum&rila now proceeds to deny ‘ co-ordination *— 


TEXT (970). 

“ Co-OBDINATION IS NOT POSSIBLE, AS THE Apohos ARB DIFFERENT.— 
Ip IT BE HELD TO StTBSIST ON THE BASIS OP WHAT IS DENOTED, 
THEN WHAT SORT OF * SUBSISTENCE ’ WOULD THERE 
BE BETWEEN THE TWO t [Shlo.-Va. 

Apoha 118j—(970) 

COMMENTARY. 

It is only when two words ore appUed to the same object that there is 
• co-ordmetion ’ between them ; and (under tho Apoha-theory) it is not possible 
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for the words * blue' and * lotus * to apply to the same object; because 
what are denoted by them are, respectively, * the exclxision of the non^bfue * 
and ' the exclusion of the non-lo^iisand these two are distinct. For 
insteuioe, it hae been asserted by yourself that * words have diverse denote* 
tions because the things excluded by them are diverse The argument 
may be formulated as follows:—Words like ‘ Blue Lotus ’ cannot form the 
object of cO'Ordination, because they pertain to different things, like the 
words * jar *, ' cloth * and so forth. 

It might be argued that ‘the exclusion of non-blve also stands where 
there is exclusion of non-lottu ; and thus the Apohaa denoted by the two 
words may bo applied to the same thing; and hence, through these denote* 
tions, co-ordination may be said to lie between the words also* Tat * 
stands for oo-crdination. 

The answer to this is—‘ What tort oj tubtitUnct, etc. etc .'—‘ Tayofy ’— 
*hetwun the two*, —i.e. between the ‘Exclusion of the nonbhie* and the 
* Exclusion of the non^Iotvs *. That is to say, there can be no real vubtiatence 
in these; as what is formless cannot subsist anywhere, like the * son of the 
Barren Woman *-—(970) 

Then again, there may be some sort of subsistence in the case of things 
like the Blue and the Lotiui; but even though present, it coxild not be expressed 
by words.—This is shown in the following— 


TEXT (971). 

“ As A MATTEB OF PACT, NOTHINO ‘ UNCOMMON ’ IS EVEB APPBEHBNDED ; 

AND ANYTHING ELSE DOSS NOT EXIST FOB YOU. WHEBE THEN 
WOULD BE THE USB OP THE CO-ORDINATION OP WORDS, 

WHICH IS NOT APPREHENDED AT ALL ? ”— 

[Shlo.-Vft. Apoha U9J-(971) 

COMMENTARY. 

No * xmcommon' thing in the shape of the Blue Lotus and the like is 
ever apprehended through words, because all conceptions are absent therein,— 
as Hah been declared (by the Apohist).—^Under the circumstances when the 
thing which is the substratiun is not known, how can the subsistence of the 
Apohat subsisting tHArAin be cognised f That is, the cognition of the property 
is concomitant with that wherein the property subsists. 

It might be eurgued that—' as there is a substratum of these Apohat 
which is entirely diflerent from the Uncommon Entity, the said objection is 
not relevant 

The answer to this is—‘ Anything elte doet not exitt —for you *. 

It might be urged that~‘ oven if the co-ordination is not actually 
cognised, 3 ^t it is there all the same, in the actual state of things '. 

The answer to this is—* Where woxdd be, etc. etc .'—‘ AiJtdrthyam * is co¬ 
ordination. 
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* When would l»« the xtee' —i.e. nowhere at all.—Because even if a thing 
exists, if it is not cognised (known), it cannot form part of the xisage of people. 
—(971) 

The following might be urged‘ If it were mere exclusion that is 
denoted by the word, then there would be room (or the said objection; as a 
matter of fact, however, what is denoted is the entity along with ike exclusion ; 
consequently the two words havii^ the two exclvtsions as their adjuncts 
oould very well apply to a singlo entity alone with the Apolui \ so that 
the co.ordination would be there all right 

The answer to this is as follows;— 

TEXT (972). 

“ Ip it be said that what is denoted is the Entity along with the 

Apoha ,—THERE ALSO, OONOOMITANCB WTTH THE WORD WOULD 
BE unattainable, AS IT WOtJLD BE DEPENDENT UPON 

souethino else.”— [Shlo.-V5. Apoha 120]—(972) 
COMMENTARY. 

* There also H.e. in the Entity along with the Apoha being regarded aa 
denoted by the word,—the ‘ concomitance ’—^i.e. indication—of the various 
variations of the non-blue Lotus with the word ‘ Blue ’— would be unattain¬ 
able }—why ?—^because the word—' Blue *-~-would dependent upon some¬ 
thing else; inasmuch as it denotes the object only aa subordinate to the 
Exclusion, —and not directly; and as there is no direct denotation, there 
oould be no indication of its variations; just as the word * swMt * does not 
indicate the white colour ; though as things stand, the white colour ts a variety 
of the non-sweet, yet, the potency of the word lies in the indication of ^e 
varieties of only that which it denotes directly, and not in that of the variety of 
what is denoted through the intervention of something else. Consequently, 
as there would be no indicatioii, by the word ‘ blue \ of the varieties of the 
Lotus, this latter oould not be its variety; and when it oould not be its variety, 
no co-ordination would be possible. 

Thus, then, the objection that you have yourself urged agsunst the 
denotation of the Indixndual as endowed with the TJviwersal, —by the statement 
that ‘ the word cannot denote that which possesses the Universal, because it 
is not independent *,—^is applicable also to the view that what is denoted is 
the entity along uhih the exclusion. This is what has been made clear by the 
Text. That is to say, if the denotation of the word consisted of the Entity 
along with the 'Umversal*, then the word 'Sat', ‘Being*,' Existence ’, would 
express the substance with the form of the 'Universal * as its subOTdinate 
factor, and not directly; because it does not indicate the varieties in the shape 
of the Jar rmd other things; and in the event of the varieties not being 
indicated, there can be no co-ordination, as already pointed out. This same 
incongruity is equally applicable to the view that what is denoted is the 
entity along with the Exclusion; as in this case also the word ‘ sat * would 
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axpress tha substance with the Exclusion as its subordinate factor, 
directly; and the non-indication of varieties would be present here also. Wtot 
then would be the difference between the ‘ Universal ’ and the ‘ Exclusion ^ 
or between ‘that having the Universal* and* that having the Exclusion ? 
— (972) 

The following T«xt points out another objection :— 

TEXT (973). 

Them can be ko coimEonoN between the A^olta and Gender, 
Nttmbee, etc. As the Individual is inexpressible, 

THERE CAN BE VO CONNECTION THROUGH THAT 

EITHER.” —[Shlo.-V&. Apoha 135]—(973) 


COMMENTARY. 

' Gender ’—^Masculine, Feminine and Neuter. 

' Number’—Singular, Dual, Plural. „ , , m- \ 

* Etcetera* _Stands for the connection of Action (Verb), Time (tense) 

suid so forth. v- , 

There can be no oonneotion between those and Apoha, as this latter w a 

mm-mtity, while the laetore mentioned ere ell probities of Nor 

cen the word ever denote enything devoid of the seid Gender, etc. Whet is 
moent is thet in thU wey the Proposition (of the Apohist) is contrary to 

be ergued thetn-' The Pertioulor (Individuel) which forms the 

substratum of Biduston is en entity, end it can therefore 

connection with Gender, etc. end through thet, these een be attributed to the 

'^’^Tni^'^er to this is—‘ A, the Ivdividual. etc. etc.' is to say, 

the said ludividuel. being ' inderarmiuete • (hence 

spoken of as conneoted with Gender, Number, etc. j how then could these be 
attributed to the Apoha, through the Individual T—<973) 

The foUowing Tert proceeds to show that what has been held regwdi^ 
Apoha being the denoted and denotative is not aU-embracing (not appUcable to 

all words). 

TEXT (974). 

In THE CASE OF VERBS, THE * EXCLUSION OF OTHERS ’ IS NEVER 
OOONI3BD : BECAUSE IK THEIR CASE THEBE IS NOTHINO TO BE 
DENIED WHICH COULD FORM THE OBJECT OF EX¬ 
CLUSION ."—[Shlo-VS. Apo/ta 139]—(974) 

COMMENTARY. 

In the case 0/ Verbs—words with oonjugational endings, like ‘jxnJuiii’ 
<■ cooks-), ‘snchcMoli- (-goes-) end the like, wherein action forms the 
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predonuaant feictor, no ‘ exclusion of others ’ is apprehended;—why ?— 
because ' in their ease, etc. etc. ’; in the case of nouns—terms like ‘ ghafa * 
(Jar), etc.—with declensional endings,—there are certain well>established 
entities in the shape of the non-jar, etc. which are negatived and can figure 
in the ‘exclusion’ (expressed by the word *Jar’); not so in the case o^ 
verbs, like *pa<Aa<i’, etc. where no weU>e6tablished counter>eatitiea are ever 
■ apprehended.—(974) 


The following might be urged—‘ There may be notliing to bo negatived 
actually figuring in the eacciusion, even so, there may be a probable coimter* 
entity {na-jiachati) of which there could be negation in the form na-na-pachat'C 
[So that the denotation of the verb pocAoii would be na-na-paehati}: 

This is answered in the following— 


TEXTS (975-976). 

“ Evsk when na-na would be utteeed, there would be vbgatiok 

OP NEOAHON ONLY J SO THAT THE pOChcUi (ACTION OP COOking) 
WOULD REMAIN THREE Df- ITS OWN (POSITIVE) POEM.— 
SonZiABLY IN THE CASE OF VERBS THEBE IS THE IDEA 

OP being m cotirae of accompliakmenl, as also that 
OP THE posf, ETC.; AND AS Apoha IS SOMETHING 
WELL-ESTABLISHED, THESE IDEAS WOULD 
BE BASELESS (iF Apoha WERE AT.r. 

THAT IS DENOTED BY WOEDS).”— 

[Shlo.-Va. Apoha 140-141]— 

(975-976) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even wlien the e.xpression * na-na-pachati ’ is uttered, what is expressed 
is only the negation of a probable negation. 

* What is the harm in that ? * 

Anrwer that the ^pachati etc. etc.; that is to say, two n^patives 
always denote an affirmation ; so that on tlie use of the said expression, the 
action of * pocftol* * remains there in its poeitive form; hence the denotation 
of the word would be poeitive (not negative, in the shape of Apoha). 

Then again, the verb ‘pocAoIt’ signifies an act in course of being 
accon^Uehed; and that action is regarded as in the course of being accomplished 
of which some portions have been accomplished while some are still • 

pushed, and of which therefore the portions happen to be in a certain order of 
sequence.—Similarly in the ceao of such verbs as ‘ abhut ’ (Past Tense) and 
bhaoifyati ’ (Future Tense), there are ideas of poet and future points of time. 
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~.Tn regard to tbo Apoha however, no such ideae of being in course of accom- 
plishment, etc. ie poeaible; because it ie a fully c^omplished thing con* 
ffistipg entirely of Negation. Consequently, under the view that Apoha 
is denoted by words, the idea of fcetn^ in course of accomplishTnent and also the 
idea of * past *, ‘ future ’ and the like can have no basis at all; hence it is 
contrary to experience. 

* BhUtddirupaifam*, —the conception, idea, of the Past, etc.—{975*1)70) 

The following texts proceed to show that the theory cannot cover all 
cases and as such it is contrary to experience :— 


TEXTS (977-979). 

In the case of the whole mass of denotations like Injunction 

AND THE LIKB,—THERE IS NO IDEA OP THE * EXCLUSION OF OTHERS’. 

How could there be any Apoha even when the negative is 
COUPLED WITH NEGATION 1 —^PARTICLES LIKE ‘ Cha * AND THE REST 
CAN HAVE NO CONNECTION WITH THE NSGATTVB ; HENCE HERS ALSO 
NO Apoha IS POSSIBLE.—In the case of what is EXPRESSED BY 
A SENTENCE, THE * EXCLUSION OF OTHERS* CANNOT EVEN BE IN* 
DXCATSD.— In the case OF SUCH EXPRESSIONS AS *ananydpoha* 
(‘Non-exclusion of others’), no denotation is apprehended 
AT AT.T. (apart prom the Positiyb).—^Wherefore too could 

THERE BE ANYTHINO * EXCLUDED ’ IN THE CASE OF SUCH WORDS 

AS * Prameyo ’ and * Jnoya * (which embrace all conceivable 
THTNGS) ? [Shlo.-va. Apoha 142-144]—(977-979) 

COMMENTARY. 

* And the like *—is meant to include Jntniation, Addressing and the like. 
There i« ‘ no idea ’—apprehension—of the * exdusion ’—denial—of 
other things i and the reason for this liee in the fact that * there is noUiing 
to be denied that could figure in the denial ’, as pointed out above (under 
Text 974). 

In such expressions as ‘ na na-pachati devadattah ’ (‘ Devculatta is not 
non-cooking ’), where one negative is coupled with another negative,—what 
sort of Apoha could be pMsible T None at all; since two, negatives always 
imply the affirmative. 

Further, in the case of partielM like * cha ’,—i.e. of all nipQla adverbs, 
prefixes, |»epo8itions, and so forth,—all whidi have been regarded as toords ; 
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and yet tboeo can have no oonnection with the ne^rotive, as such a combina* 
tioR would not be expressive of anything at all. That is to say* in the case 
of the word ‘ Jar when it is connected with the negative in the expression 

* non-jar one has the notion of something else, in the shape of the Cloth ; 
and henoe the denotation of the word ‘ Jar ’ without the negative is held to 
consist in the ‘negation (exclusion) of that other thing (CloUi)*; in the 
case of the partielee ‘ oha * and the like, there is no connection with the 
negative, in such expreeaions as ‘ na cha ’; and what is not connected with the 
negative cannot be Tteffoiived (or excluded). Hence in this case no 

is possible; i.e. tho^ must be absence of Apoha. 

Further, in the case of sentences, what is expressed by them is held 
to be of one mixed form, like the varieffoted colour ; consequently the ‘ exclusion 
of others * cannot be indicated in their case; because there is no counter- 
entity known to exist in any accomplished form. It has been asserted that 

* in the case of such sentences as OhaHtra, bring tho cow, the ‘ exclusion of 
others * is assumed to be in parte—such as that of ‘ non-chaitra * and the rest. 
But this woiild be a case of denotation of wordo, not of the Sentence. As it is 
one impartite whole, and doee not admit of such dissection. Thus then 
your theory of the denotation of words does not cover all cases. 

Then again, in the case of such expressions as ‘ Na ang&pohah Ananya- 
pohah there is nothing apprehended as denoted, except something positive ,— 
Because what is understood to be denoted is not merely the form of the 
Apoha ; as the double negative always expresses the poeitive. 

The particle 'ddi* (in the compound 'ananyapohaahabdddau') stands 
for such synonyms os ‘ ananyovydtT^ * ananyavyavachchhida ’ and so forth. 

Objection ' What is said here has already been said (under 977) in the 
words ‘ 2^aAcuhih&p% no-Ha, etc.; so that there is needless repetition '. 

True. But the reiteration is made with a view to showing that tlie 
words of the Apohist himself—that ' the denotation of words consists in the 
Exclusion of Others ^bow that he regards the denotation to be positive. 
Because what the term ‘ anySpoha \ * Exclusion of Others *, excludes (or 
denies) is what is denoted by the term ‘ ananydpoha *, ‘ Non-exclusion of 
Others ’; and this latter is clearly imderstood to be poeitive. 

Then there are such words as ‘ cognisable *, * knowable ‘ predicable ’ 
and so forth; and there is nothing that is excluded by these; as all 
are * cognisable etc. by their very nature. If anything were to 

be excluded by these words, it would be entirely cognised in the form of 
' exclusion ’; and as such would remain ‘ cognisable *; because what is not 
cognised cannot be excluded. Then, as there is nothing that could be 
excluded in this case, the theory of the Apohist cannot be universally true.*-— 
(977-979) 

Objection In the HUwnuhha (a work of that name) it has been 
declared that tl^ere is Inference of the Cognieable as consisting of the 
Exd/usion of the ^on-cognieahle which is assumed for the purpose. So that 
how can our ApoAa-theory fail to apply to the case of these words ? ’ 

- Answer >— 
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TEXTS (980-981). 

** RaTHES THAK assume the THIUG TO BE EXCLUDED, IT 18 FAB BETTES 

TO ASSUME THE BKTTTY ITSELF.—^AS THE IDEA OF THI370S BEXKG 
OF THE FORM OF CoONITIOyS HAS BEEN REJECTED, WHAT 
IS DEKOTED OAHVOT BE ANYTBINQ lETESHAL (SUBJECT- 
IVB) ; HOS IS IT POSSIBLE FOR AKV SUBJECTTVE 
TEmO TO BE * EXCLUDED TbUS THERE CAK 
BE HO Apoha IN THE CASS OF THE WORDS IN 

QUESTION.—Lastly, in the case of 
SUCH WORDS as * lux *, NOTHINQ IS 
POUND TO BE ‘ EXCLUDED \— 

(Shlo..V&. Apoha 146-146] 

—(980-981) 

COMMENTARY. 

If all that is cognisable is assumed to bo excluded as * cognisable *,— 
then it is far better to admit the positive entity itself to be denoted by the 
word; which is what is accepted by all men. That is to say, in so doing 
there would be no assumption of the Unseen, nor the denial of the Seen. 
That is why it is spoken of as * far better *. 

Some (Buddhists) have held the view that—*what is denoted by all 
words is only the reflection of conceptual thought, and it is this that is 
excluded, differentiated and expressed *. 

The answer to this is—As the idea of thinge, etc. etc. That is, we have 
already rejected the idea that things are of the nature of cognitions; and we 
have done so on the ground that Cognition is formless, while the thing has a 
form and is clearly perceived as existing in the.external world; consequently 
there being no internal (subjective) form resting in Cognition, it cannot be 
right to regard any such thing as denoted by words. 

Nor is it possible for any such subjective thing to be rejeoted,—^for 
the same reason that no such thing exists. 

In the case of the worda in quesUon-^.e. words like ‘Cognisable '. 

Then again, there are such worda as 'luxm* (' thus*), 'iOAom* ('in this 
way *) and so forth; in the case of these, nothing is fotmd that can be ' ex¬ 
cluded *: as there is no counter-entity in this case, in the form of what could 
be excluded. 

It might be argued that—* in such expressions as * no ivam * (' not thus *) 
there is something probable that could be regarded as * excluded *. 

This also is not possible in this case, as already pointed out. Because 
here also, in the expression 'no noitiom*, there is negation of negation ; and 
the 'Ivom* remains in its own unnegatwed —^positive—form. So the same 
reason that we had urged before becomes applicable here also.—(980*981) 

All the above has been set forth as put forward by Xomdrilo. With the 
following TeaOe, the Author proceeds to set forth objections put forward 
by Uddyotoioro against Apoha [In Nydya-a&riika on 2. 2. 63, pp. 882-333]:— 
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TEXTS (982-9«8). 


“ In the ca.*?® op the word * all ’ (‘ sarva ’) what is xt that is assctme^ 
TO BE the ‘ EXCLUDED ’ ? ThEBE IS NO SUCH THING AS THE non-oU, 
\VmCR COULD BE EXCLUDED.—If IT BE URGED THAT ‘ Onc AND THE 
REST ’ ARB THE Wtl-all, THEN IT COMES TO BE THE EXCLUSION OP 
THE DENOTATION ITSELF ; AS THE parts WOULD BE EXCLUDED, AND 
NO whole IS ADMITTED.—SiMILABLY, IN REGARD TO THE DENOTA¬ 
TION OP THE WORD ‘ GROUP * (‘ SamUha ’), THE CONSTITUENTS 
WOULD BE EXCLUDED ; AND NOTHING APART FROM THIS 13 
ADMITTED ; HENCE ALL. SUCH WORDS BECOME DEPRIVED OP THEIR 
MEANINO .—AB REGARDS THE WORDS ‘ TWO " AND THE REST, WHICH 
ALSO ABE APPLIED TO ffTOttpS, AS THE * ONE * AND OTHER CONSTITU¬ 
ENTS WOULD BE EXCLUDED, THEY OOULD NO LONGER BE SO APPLIC¬ 
ABLE.—Then again, the denotation op the word * CJow ’ is 
SAID TO BE THE * Non-non-cow *;—^NOw IS THIS positive OB negative ? 
Ip it is positive, is it the Cow or the Non-cow ?— Ip it is the 
Cow, then there is no dispute; as THE DENOTATION TURNS OUT TO 
BE OP THE POSITIVE CHARACTER. On THE OTHER HAND, IP IT IS 
THE fWn-Cow THAT IS DENOTED BY THE WORD ‘ COW —THAT WOULD 
EXHIBIT A W’ONDERFUL INSIGHT INTO THE MEANINGS OF WORDS 

indeed!—Nor can it be negative-, as, in that case Injunction 
AND THE best WOULD NOT BE POSSIBLE.—^KOB DOES ANY ONE EVER 
COMPREHEND A negoiwn PROM THE WORD ‘ Cow —(982-988) 


COMMENTARY. 


TJddy<Aa3tara has argued as follows:—“ It cannot be right to say that 
words denote the Apoha of other things; because this explanation cannot 
apply to alt words; that is to say, in the case of words where there are two 
mutually exclusive contradictions, it may bo that when one is affirmed the 
other is denied; as for instance, it may be true tliat when the word ‘ Cow ’ 
is heard, the Cow is affirmed and the non-Cow is denied. But this is not 
possible in the case of the word * Sarva * (‘ all *), as there is no such thing as 
non-oU, which could be denied by the word * all *.—' But in this case also, 
there is denial or preclusion of one anA the rest ; so that our explanation taJces 
in this case also *.—^You mean that one and the rest are the contradictories of 
ad, the non-aU which are excluded by the word ‘all’.—But this is not right; 
as it involves the incongruity of words abandoning their own maoning. If 
the word * all ’ excludes one and the reel, —^inasmuch as these latt^^ axe what 
go to make up the AU, and (for the Buddhist) the vhde has no existence 
apart from its constituents, the exclusion of one and the rest would mean the 
exdusion of everything that goes to make up the AU, and there would be 
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nothing loft for the word ' all ’ to denote: and this word would thus become 
meaningless.—[The word * cvhga ’ stands for part}.—Similarly all ooUecfive 
words, like ' group * and the rest, would become meaningless, if they 
were used for the exclusion of their own constituents; as it is held that 
the group has no existence apart from the members that make up that group. 
—As for the words ‘ two * and the rest, they also pertain to groups (of Two, 
Three, etc.); so that, if they denoted the exclusion of one and Me rest,—as 
these, being precluded, would not be there to make up the said groups, the 
words would become mecmingless.” 

This is the argument that is indicated by the words—' They would not 
be so applicable * (Text 085). What is meant is that tlie words in question 
are sooepted as applicable to groups; but they would cease to be so appli' 
cable. 

** Further, when it is asserted that what the word ' Cow ’ denotes is the 
*^Apoha of other things’,—i.e. something that is ’not non>Cow’,—is this 
something (A) Positive or (B) Negative T—(A) If it is Positive, is it the 
Cow or the non‘Cow ?—If it is the Cow, then there is no quarrel between us.— 
If it is the noi%~Oow that is held to be denoted by the word ' Cow —this 
shows a wonderful insight into the meanings of words 1—(B) Nor can it be 
something Negative ; as nothing negative can form the subject of any injunc. 
tion or comprehension thereof; as a matter of fact, when one hecus the word 
* Cow *, neither the Injunction nor its comjxehenBion pertains to anything 
merely negative.” 

This is the argument that is indicated in the words *yor can it be negative, 
etc., etc.* —* Prai^ * stonds for Prat^^, Injunction; that is, the urging of 
the hearer by the Speaker to something; this belongs to the Speaker; while 
‘ Comprehension * belongs to the hearer.—^The term * and the rest * is meant 
to include such nouns as ’ carrier *, * milker ’ and the like. 

Lastly, it is by actual experience that the meaning of words is com¬ 
prehended ; and as a matter of fact, no one ever comprehends n^rcdion from 
the word ‘ Cow’.—(982-988) 


” Further, ApoJux, Exclusion, being an Action, it behoves 3 rou to point 
out its object (i.e. the object excluded). That is to say, you explain ' Apoha * 
as ’not being the non*Oow’; now is this object of the Apoha, the Cow or 
the non~Cow ?—If it pertains to the Cow, bow can there be negation of the 
Cow in the Cow itself ?—^If, on the other hand, it pertains to the non-Oow, 
how oan the Apoha or Exolusion of one thing (non-Oow) lead to the com¬ 
prehension of another thing (the Cow) 7 Certainly, when the Khadira 
tree is cut, the cutting does not fall upon the PalSsha tree.—^Further, if the 
phrase * the Cow is not the non-Cow ’ is explained as the negation, in the 
Cow, of the non-Cote,—then you should explain who has ever conceived 
of the Cow as the non-Cote,—^whidi conception would be negatived by the 
said Apoha 7 ” 

The Arguer regards the first two alternatives as irrelevant, hence he 
sets forth the third alternative (that there is preclusion, in the Cote, of the 
Tion-Cote):— 

34 
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TEXTS (989-094). 


“ Why is the denotation op the word (* CJow ’) held to be the 
Apcha —the form * the Cow is not ncm-Cow ’ ? Who has ever 
ATTBIB rrBD THE CHARACTER OF THE nOTi-CoW TO THE COW—THAT 
IT 18 DENIED HEBE ?—^It IS HELD THAT IT IS THE * EXCLDSION OF 
THE n0?l-C0W * IN THE CoW, WHICH FORMS THE DENOTATION OP THE 
WORD ;—^IS THIS HELD TO BE SOMETHING DIFFERENT FROM THE 

Cow ? Or non-different ?—If it is different, does it abide— 
OR not abide—ANYWHERE ? If IT DOES ABIDE, THEN IT BECOMES 
A Qualiiy, and the word cannot be denotative of the S'l^stance ; 
—AND THUS AS THE WORD * CJOW ’ WOULD DENOTE ONLY A Quality^. 
THERE WOULD BE NO CO-ORDINATION IN SUCH EXPRESSIONS AS * THE 
Cow MOVES ‘ THE COW STANDS *.—IP IT DOES NOT ABIDE IN ANY 
THING, THEN WBCAT WOULD BE TffiB SENSE IN WHICH IT COUU) BE 
MENTIONED, FOB THE PURPOSE OF exdueion, BY THE TERM * Agol} \ 
‘ OP THE NON-CoW * ?—If, LASTLY, THE * Apoha * EXCLUSION 
OP OTHERS * IS HELD BY YOU TO BE ncn^differefU (from THE ColO),— 
THEN IT COMES TO BE THE SAME AS CoW WHAT MORE WOULD, IN 
THAT CASE, BE EXPRESSED (BY THE TERM * Apoha ’) ? ”— (989-994) 


COMMENTARY. 


The particle * cha * (In Text, 989) hM the collective sense; what is meant 
by the sentence is—^why do you assert tlie denotation of the word * Cow * 
to be the Apoha in the form of ‘ Not non-Cow * ? 

* Why should it not be so asserted ’ ? (asks the Buddhist). 

The answer is—* Who hat, etc. etc. ’ 

** For the following reason also Apoha cannot be accepted:—Because 
none of the alternatives possible under that theory is admissible: The 
Apoha, or Sxduaion, of the non-Cow in the Cow,—is this (A) Different, or 
(B) Non-difierent—(from tlie Cow) ?—(A) If it is different; (a) does it 
abide (in the Cow) T Or (b) does it not abide in it ?—(a) If it does abide 
in it, then, inasmuch as it abides in it, it becomes a Quality; that is, the 
word- * Cow ’ denotes a Quality, and not the Substance, the animal. Cow ; 
and tinder the circumstances, there can be no such Co-ordinatioa as that 
expressed in the words * the Cow is standing ’, ‘ the Cow is moving *.—(&) li, 
on the other hamd, it does not abide in it, then what is the significance of 
the Genitive ending in the phrase * agoh apohaJ}* (‘the Apoha of the non- 
Cow *) T—(B) If, lastly, the Apoha is non-different from the Cow, then it is 
the same as the Cow, and the postulating of it is entirely futile.**—(989- 
994) 
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TEXTS (995*996). 

“ Is THIS Apoha ONE AND THE SAME IN CONNECTION >VITH ALL THINGS ? 

Or is it several f—I f one, then, being related to several 
cows, it would be the same as the Universal — 

*Cow*. — If it is several, then it would be 
endless,—LIKE SO MANY INDIVIDUAL OB¬ 
JECTS. Consequently, just like the 
DIVERSE Individuals, this also 

OOULD not be ‘ DENOTED *.— 

(996-996) 

OOaiMENTARY. 

iUddyokUeara continues]—" You should explain whether this Apoha is 
one and the same in regard to all things ? Or is it different with each 
individual thing ? If it is one and the same, and is related to several cows, 
then it is the same as the Universal * Cow *. If on the other hand, it is 
many (difiering with each individual cow), then it is as endless as the individual 
objects tliemselves; so that no conception of it would be possible; which 
means that it cuinot be denoted—(995-996) 


TEXTS (997-1000). 

“ This Apoha, ‘ Exclusion of other Thinos *—^is it itself denoted 
OR not-denoted ? Even if it is denoted, is it denoted as some- 
THING positive ? Or only as the * negation of OTHER things * ? 
—If it is denoted as sohethino positive, then you should 

ABANDON YOUR EXTREMIST VIEW, WHEREBY IT HAS BEEN ASSERTED 

THAT *»n every case rtia the exclusion of other things that IS deno¬ 
ted BY words.*— If, on the other hand, the said ‘ Exclusion ’ 
{Apoha) IS DENOTED IN THE FORM OF THE * EXCLUSION OF OTHER 
THINOS —THEN SUCH A VIEW WOULD INVOLVE AN INFINITB REGRESS. 
—If TEnSN IT BE HELD BY YOU THAT THE SAID ApoHa (EXCLUSION 
OF OTHER THINGS) IS not denoted, THEN YOUR ASSERTION, THAT 
* THE WORD ALWAYS BRINGS ABOUT THE EXCLUSION OF OTHER THINOS*, 
WOULD BECOME ANNULLED.”— (997-1000) 

COMMENTARY. 

** You have to be questioned—is this Apoha denoted or not denoted ! 
If it is denoted, is it denoted as something positive T Or as the ' exclusion 
of other things * ?—^If it is denoted as something positive, then the assertion 
that * The denotation of words consists in the exclusion of other things * 
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is not universally true.—^If it is denoted as the * exclusion of other things 
then that * exclusion of others * would itself have to be denoted aa another 
* exclusion of other things *; and so on and on, there would be no end to it. 
—^If then the Apoha is held to be not-dtnoUd, then that would contradict the 
statement that * the word brings about the exclusion of what is denoted by 
other words —(097-1000) 

All this has been set forth by Udd}fotakara. In answer to this, the 
revered I>ifvn&ga has declared as follows:—* In all cases, the substratum 
being the same, th^e is no disruption, and all that is desired is duly accom¬ 
plished ; hence in due course, all characteristics of the * Universal such 
as one-tiess, ttemality, compUu su&stsfence in etery componeni —subsist in 
the Apoha itself. Oonsequentiy, on account of the superiority of its excdlenoe, 
the only theory that is right is that * the denotation of words consists in 
the exclusion oj other thinge 

In reference to this, Kum&rUa argues as follows, thereby s ummin g up 
the arguments against the doctrine of Apoha :— 


TEXTS (1001-1002). 

** Further, one-ness, etemalily and svhsiatence in every individual ,— 

ONE WHO WOUI<D ATTBIBUTB THESE TO ApdhoS WHICH ARE 
FEATURELESS, WOULD BE MAKING ClOTH WITHOUT TARNS.— 

From all this it follows that the element of 

* EXCLUSION OP OTHERS ’ COULD BE PRESENT 
ONLY IN THE DENOTATION OF THOSE WORDS 
WHEREIN THE NEGATIVS TERM IS PRESENT; 

IN ALL OTHER CASES THE THINQ ITSELF 
IS WHAT IS DENOTED.” [Shloha- 

Vartika-Apoha —163-164.] 

—( 1001 . 1002 ) 

COMMENTARY. 

* In those tporde alone uhere the negative term ia present e.g. in such 
expressions as ' abhakgyo grdmaeukarah *, * the tame hog is not-to-he-eaten 

* The thing itself *—^in the positive form. 

* In aU other cases *—where the negative term is not present.—(1001- 
1002) 


Having thus set forth the opinions of others, in order of importance, 
the Author seta forth the answer to these:— 
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TEXTS (1003-1004). 

Au. THESE ARE WRONG VIEWS BASED UPON lONOBANCB OF WHAT IS 
MEANT BY THE * Apoha, NEGATION, 07 OTHER THINGS *.— 
People who are themselves damned damn others 
ALSO. — As A MATTER 07 FACT, Apoha IS 07 TWO KINDS 
DUE TO DIFFERENCE BETWEEN—(1) Paryuddaa 

(Relative Negation, Contradistinction, 

Exclusion) and (2) Ni^edha (Absolute 
Negation, Denial, PROHiBrnoN). 

Paryuddia AGAIN IS 07 TWO KINDS 
—(a) Due to differenoe of 
Conception (Idea), and (6) 

Due to difference op 

Concept (object)_ 

(1003-1004) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Due to differencet etc. etc, * becauM thero is Relative Negation and 

Absolute Negation, there are two kinds of Apoha, Negation. 

* Due to difference in Conceptioi%t etc* etc. '—i.e. due to difference of the 
nature of the Conception, and due to difference of the nature of the 
Concept. Of these * Ae nat/ure of Conception * consists in the appearance 
of cognition of several things in one comprehensive form and * the nature 
of Concept consists in the nature of the object, as contradistinguislied from 
imlike objects,—i.e. in the form of ' Specific ludividiiality'; and the two 
kinds of Paryuddea are based upon difference of th^e two^uch is the 
sense of the compound.—(1003-1004) 

The following Text points out the form of Negation {Paryuddsa, Exclu¬ 
sion) in the form of Conception — 

TEXTS (1005-1006). 

It HAS been explained on a previous occasion (Text 723) that 
THINGS T.Tine THE HarUaJd and other things, though distinct from 

ONE ANOTHER, BECOME THE BASIS OF UNITARY CONCEPTION. ON 
THE BASIS OF SUCH THINGS, THERE APPEARS A reflection IN THE 
DSTEBBONATB COGNITION,— WHI C H REFLECTION 18 DEFINITELY 
APPREHENDED (CONCEIVED OF) AS * OBJECTS EVEN THOUGH 
THE OBJEOTTVB CHARACTER IS ABSENT IN IT. [AND IT 
18 THIS CONOEPnON OF THE REFLECTED IHAGB THAT 

IS CALLED * Apoha ’].—(1005-1006) 

COMMENTARY. 

* On a previoue occaeien '—i.e. in the chapter on the examination of the 
TJniversal under Text 723 et eeq. It has been explained there that,— 
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many such tilings as the HatitaH and the rest, without any commonalty 
among them, perform the same function of allaying fever and other diseases, 
—and exactly in the same manner the Black and other Cow’s, even thougli 
different among themselves, become, by their very nature, the basis of the 
unitary conception, even without any such entity as the Commonalty or 
the Universal. 

' Al^yddUamah —i.e. like the Har^ki, etc.—the similarity consisting 
in hildlUng the same piurpose. 

* On the baeie of such thinge, etc. etc.* on the basis of consisting in objects 
like tlie HaritaH and the rest,—^brought about by the apprehension of the 
action of such causes,—is the determinate Oognition ;—in this cognition there 
is the reflection, —reflected image—of the objects,—^i.6. there appears a 
reflection which is apprehended as the same as the objects;—and it is to this 
apprehension that the narixe ‘ Apoha ’ has been applied. 

* Determinate — this is an adjective qualifying ‘ cognition 

‘ ArthtUnuUSbhdvi * even though the character of the * external 
object ’ is wanting. 

' Nishchitam * —definitely apprehended.—(1005<1006) 

Questioti “ \Vl)y has the name ‘ Apoha ’ been given to it ? ’* 

Anatoer :— 

TEXTS {1007-1009J). 

(1) Bbcausb it afpbahs as ^bscludsd ’ (distikouisred) from other 
‘ APPEABARCES *,—(2) BECAUSE IT IS THB BASIS (CAUSE) OP THE 

COQRITION OP A THIKO AS ‘ EXCLUDED ’ FROM OTHERS,— (3) 
BBOAUSE IT IS COGNISED THROUGH AN ENTITY ‘ EXCLUDED ’ 

(PROM OTHERS),—AND (4) BECAUSE IT IS APPREHEND* 

ED IN THB FORM OP THB * SPECIPIO INDIVIDUALITY * 

CONSISTING IN THE ‘ EXCLUSION ’ OP UNLIKE 
THINGS, BY PERSONS CONFOUNDED BY ITS 
SAMENESS—THE NAME * Apoha, EX¬ 
CLUSION, OP OTHERS ’ HAS BEEN 
GIVEN TO IT, ON THE SAID 
BASIS.— {1007-1009i) 

COMMENTARY. 

The name 'Apoha* has been applied to it on four grounds:—(1) 
Firstly and chiefly, because it itself appears as * excluded * (distinguished) 
from the appearances imposed by other conceptions,—the name * Apoha 
of othere * has been applied, in the sense of what is excluded—* apoht/ati 
from others—‘ angasmdt *.—On the other three grounds the name rests only 
indirectly (figuratively). (2) For instance, through imposing the character 
of the jEflect upon the Cause; as when the nam^ iji applied because it is the 
cause of the cognition of a thing as * excluded * from others ;—(8) it is applied 
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tlirough imposing the character of the Cause upon the Efftd', as when the 
name is applied ‘ oshli^tav<utU'dv&r{i *; i.e. * thrcfugh ’—by means of—on 
‘ tnlUy * which is * ashli^ ’—i.e. * excluded from others ’; i.e. it proceeds 
' from the apprehension of the said conception;—{*) th® fourth ground lies 
in the fact that it is apprehended by persons confounded by ite sameness 
with the * exclusion of unlike things 

‘ Ite eameneee ’;—i.e. the sameness of the reflection of the object in the 
conceptual thought. 

‘ On the said baeie * ;-^e. on the basis of the four facts, in the shape of 
its appearing ae excluded from other appearanoee and so forth.—(1007-1008) 

The following text shows the form of the Apoha in the form of the object >— 


TEXT (1009). 

So ALSO, IN REGARD TO THE ‘ SpBOIFIO INDIVIDDAIJTY * WHICH IS THE 

BASIS OP THE SAID ‘ EXCLUSION ’ ON THE GROUND THAT THEBE 
IS IN IT THE ‘ EXCLUSION * OP OTHERS.— (1009) 

COMMENTARY. 

The words of the preceding text—‘ the name Exclusion of others has been 
given to it on the said basis have to be construed along with this text also. 

The (for this Apoha) is pointed out*—‘ On the ground, etc- etc, — 
—that is, on the ground of the presence therein of the differentiation— 
exclusion—from o<Aer—i.e. unlike, heterogeneous,—things; i.e. because the 
exclusion of unlike things is there. What is meant by this is that to the 
‘ Specifle Individualitythe name ‘ Apoha, Exclusion, of others ’ is applicable 
in ite primary sense.—(1009) 

The following Text points out the form of Apoha in the form of * Negation 
Absolute ’:— 


TEXT (1010). 

^ Negation Absolute ’ we have in such instanobs as ‘ the Cow 
IS NOT non-Cow '; in this the * negation of the otheb ’ is 
VERY CLEARLY APPREHENDED.— (1010) 

COMMENTARY. 

Having thus set forth tlie nature of the three kinds of ‘ Apoha \ the 
Author proceeds to connect it with the subject-matter under discussion, the 
Denotation of Words :— 
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TEXT (lOH). 

It is Tax first op these A-pohas that is expressed by words ; because 

THE COGNITION BROUGHT ABOUT BY WORDS APPREHENDS THE 
EXTERNAL OBJECT.— (1011) 

COMMENTARY. 

* First i.e. that which consists in the Reflection of tlie object, as 
described above (in Text, 1006). 

The reason for this is explained—* Because the co^i^iow, etc. etc.'; _ 

that alone should be regarded as the * denotation of words ’ which actually 
appeara in the Verbal Oognition and as a matter of fact, in Verbal Cognition, 
there is no apprehension of Neffatian Absolute, nor that of the ‘Specific 
Individuality as there is in Sense-cognition; what actually appears in it is 
that Verbal Oognition only which apprehends the external object. Hence 
it is only the reflection of the External Object, which appears directly in 
Verbal Oognition as identical with it, that can be rightly held to be the 
denotation of the word.—(1011) 

As regards the well-known relation of the denotative and denoted which 
subsists between the word and its denotation,—^it is none other tlian the 
relation of Cause and B^ect ; in fact it is of the nature of the relation of Cause 
and Effect itself.—This is what is shown in the following— 


TEXT (1012). 

When the cognition op the Reflection in that form has resulted 
FROM THE Word, there has come about the relation of 
Denoted and Denotative, in the shape op Cause 
and E#ec/.—(1012) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Refiection in that form '—is that reflection which is of the nature 
of the apprehended external object;—when the birth—appearance—of 
the cognition of that—has been brought about—produced,—the relation 
^t has resulted is, on reflection, found to be that of Cause and BffecL For 
instance, the Word, as bringing about the Reflection, is called ‘ denotative ’ t 
and the Reflection, brouglit about by the Word, is the ‘ denoted 

Thus the assertion made by the Opponent—that ‘mere negation does 
not figure m Verbal Cognition’ (Text, 910)—is irrelevant; because mere 
negation is not regarded as the denotation of words._(1012) 

It hM been shown that ApoAa, in the form of * Reflection being brought 
abo^ directly by words, forms the pnmary denotation of words. The 
Author now proceeds to show that there would be nothing incongruous in 
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describing the other two kinds of Apoha (described under 1007>1008) as 
forming the secondory (indirect) * denotation of words ’ 

TEXTS (1013-1016). 

The direct form (op Apoha) havino been explained as above, 
Absolute Negation also is apprehended by implication, — iK the 

FORM THAT THE NATURE OP THIS THING IS NOT THE NATT7RB 
OF THE OTHER THING.—^WhEN THERE IS CONNECTION (OP 
THE WORD) WITH CERTAIN THINOS, THERE COMES 
ABOUT, BY IMPLICATION, THE APPREHENSION OP 
* EXCLUDED * THINOS ALSO.—HeKOB THIS 
ALSO IS PIOURATTVELY SPOKEN OF AS 
THE * DENOTATION * OP THE WORD. 

—^ThBSE TWO KINDS OP VERBAL 
Apoha ARB NOT DIRECTLY 
SPOKEN OF AS SUCH. 

—(1013-1015) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ As above —os something brought about. 

QuestionHow is Absolute Negation apprehended by implication ? *' 

Answer:—Thai the nature, etc. etc. —^That is, on the basis of the fact that 
the nature of this ihing~^tho reflection of the Cow-^ not the nature of 
the other thing^ihe reflection of the Horse and other things. 

Having thus shown that the notion of the Apoha in the shape of Absolute 
Negation forms, on the ground of invariable concomitance, the secondary 
denotation of words, the Author proceeds to assert the same in regard to 

* Specific Individuality * also * When there is connection, etc. etc.’the 

* connection * of the Word with the object meant here is the indirect one of 
invariable concomitance in the shape of that of Cause and Effect ; in the follow* 
ing way First of edl there is the apprehension of the object as it stands i 
then the speakw’s desire to speak of it; then the movement of his palate 
and other organs of speech ; then the utterance of the word; in this way 
when there is this indirect connection between the word and the objects 
spoken of—euob as Fire and the like,—then there follows the cognition, 
through Presumption, of the object as ’ excluded from unlike things 

Thus both these kinds of ApohOf —Absolute Negation and that in the 
form excluded from others, —are figuratively spoken of as denotsd, by the word. 

* This also * t —t.e. the Specific Individuality ; * also * refers to the Absolute 
Negation.—(1013-1016) 

As against the Revered Dihndga, Uddyotakara has urged the following 
(in Nydyav&rtika, 2. 2. 63, pages 333-334):—“ If the Apoha is not denoted 
by the word (‘ Aj>oha ’), then you have to explain what the word can signify 
apart from what is denotable by it ? If that same {Apoha itself) forms 
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the denotation of the word, then, this would be inconopatible with 
your declaration that ‘ a word is said to denote something when it is found 
that it brings about, in its denotation, the exclusion of what is denoted by 
other words ’; as the only meaning that this declaration could have (imder 
the theory that Apoha is no< <knot4d) would be that the non-denotative word 
denotes something—(which is absurd) 

The following TeM proceeds to explain that tliis assertion has been made 
through ignorance of the meaning of the words (of the Teacher), and to show 
that there is no incongruity in those words :_ 


TEXT (1016). 

When the Word brings about the exclusion of other things, it 
IS SAID TO ‘dencif, its own meaning ’; and there is no 
INCONGRUITY IN THIS.—(1016) 


COMMENTARY. 

The Specific IndividuaUty also is the word’s * own meaning by implica- 
^on.—M explained before,—and when in its ‘own meaning’ in the shape 
<rf the Si^fic Individuality, the Word brings about-produees-the ‘ex- 
cl^usion of other things ’-i.e. the Apcha in the form of Reflection, as excluded 
(^stmguish^) from other Reflections,—then it is said to ‘ denote ’ it. And 
there is nothing inoongruoxts in the words of our Teacher.—(1016) 

The following Texts explain this same declaration of DiAnaga'a :_ 


TEXTS (1017-1018). 

The Word is said to * denote *, because it produces a Reflection 
OP THE conception OF THE EXTERNAL THING ; IT DOES NOT 
TOUCH THE EXCLUSIVE FACTOR IN THE SHAPE OF THE SPECIFIO 

Individuality ; apart from the said production op 
THE Reflection, there is no other denotative 
function op the word.— (1017-1018) 

COMMENTARY. 

What the revered Teacher means is as followsOf the word, there is 
no function of denoting external things, other than the producing of the 
Reflection of Conception apprehending those things; because all 
OTtities are devoid of activity. Hence when the word produces the Reflec* 
^on of the conception tending to the apprehension of the external thing. 
It 18 said that ‘ it denotes its meaning ’. It does not touch ths exclusive 
/o^, m the shape of Specific Individuality as excluded (distinguished) from 
like and unlike things ; as this would serve no useful purpose. 
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* Apart /rom, etc. etc.*; —i.o. apart from the producing of the said 
B^ciian, there is no other denotative function of the word.—(1017>1018) 

Having thus explained the nature of Apoha, the Author now prooeeds 
to meet and set aside the objections urged by others. 

It has been urged (by S^ma/ia, under Text 912) that—“if the word 
* Cow * serves the only purpose of excluding other things, then please point 
out some other word which wotild produce the notion of Cow in the Cow.*’ 

This is answered in the following— 


TEXT (1019). 

It is o]a.Y when the Reflection has been cognised that there 

FOLLOWS THE ‘ EXCLUSION OF OTHER THINGS BY IMPLICA¬ 
TION ; BECAUSE THE IDEA OF * OTHERS * DOBS NOT 
FORM PART OF THE REFLECTION AT 

ALL.— (1019) 

COMMENTARY. 

It is the idea of the Cow itself which is produced by the word ; as regards 
the ‘ exclusion of others *, that is understood only by implication,—and 
from the word itself j becatise the Reflection of tbe Cow is free from the 
touch of any otb^ appearance (or reflection). If it were not so, then, it 
would never be apprehended in its speciflo form. That is why, for the 
bringing about of the idea of the Cow, another word is not sought after; 
because the said idea of the Cow is }»oduced by the word ‘ Cow * itself.— 
(1019) 

It haw been urged (under 913 above) that—“words have their fruits 
in Cognitions, and any one word cannot have two fruits, etc. etc.’* 

The answer to this is as follows :— 

TEXT (1020). 

As IN THE CASE OF THE SENTENCE SPBAHINO OP * NOT BATING AT NIGHT 
THE WORD IN QUESTION HAS TWO FRUITS (RESULTANTS),—ONE 
DIRECT AND THE OTHER BY IMPLICATION ; AND ITIS SO 
BECAUSE THERE IS NO AFFIRMATION ENTHtSLY 
WITHOUT NEGATION.— (1020) 

COMMENTARY. 

In the case of the sentence ‘Fat DevadaUa does not eat during the 
day the direct meaning consists of the denial of * eating during the day *, 
and the implied meaning consists of the aflirmation of * eating during the 
oight * j in the same manner, in the case of the word ‘ Cow *, which is affirms-- 
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tive (positive) io character, the idea of affirmation is the direct reeultanty 
and the idea of negation is the indirect resultant due to implication. 

The reason for this is stated—* And U te because, etc, etc.' {—because 
there is no affirmation without negation; in fact, affirmation is always con¬ 
comitant with the negation of the unlike; as there can be nothing which is 
not excluded (difierentiated) from things unlike itself. 

Thus there is nothing incongruous in a single word having two 
resultants.—(1020) 

Question ;—“ Why is it so ? ” 

Ansieer 


TEXT (1021). 

Because the Word does not directly bring about both these,— 

(1) THE IDEA OF ITS OtVN DENOTATION, AND (2) THE EXCLUSION 
OF ANOTHER THING.— (1021) 

COMMENTARY. 

There would be incongruity if it were held that both the resultants— 
affirmation as well as negation—ore brought about by the word at the same 
time} when however, the view is that,—as in the case of * not eating during 
the day only one is brought about directly, while the other is got at only 
by implication,—tlien there is no incongruity. 

As for the argument (urged in 914) that—“ on hearing the word cow 
uttered, the first idea that one should obtain would be of the non- 
Cow this also is rejected by what has been just said; because no such 
view M indicated has been held by us; that is to say, we have never held 
the view that the negation {exdueion) of the non-cow is done by the word 
directly; in fact, it has been already explained that this is obtained only by 
implication.—(1021) 

It has been argued (by KumdrUa, under Text 916, above) that—" Those 
who have accepted the commonalty in the shape of the negation of the non- 
cow as denoted by the word, have admitted the positive entity, the Universal 
* Cow ’ to be so denoted ”. 

This is answered in the foUowing— 

TEXT (1022). 

The Universal * Cow ’ also is held to be an appearance op the wawk 

KIND; inasmuch it is apprehended as common to all 
cows—the VariegaUd and the rest.— (1022) 

COMMENTARY. 

^ Hnd’,—that is, superimposed upon, refiected in, the 

Cognition, as something external. 
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The reason for this view is next stated—* Inatmud^ aa, etc, etc .*; 
all cows, variegated and the rest, are apprehended as * CJow *, ‘ Cow as 
of common form ; and it is on this account that this is called * Commonalty * 
or * Universal *.—(1022) 

As regards its extemalitj/, that also is spoken of as such only by persons 
under illusion j it is not real.—This is what is shown in the following— 


TEXT (1023). 

BbCADSB it is OOONISBD as a POSmVB * ENTITY *, TRSBBFORB IT IS 

OAIiLBD A * POSIHVB BNTITY * ;—THIS MISTAKEN COONITION IS 
PRODUCED QUICKLY PROM ITS SEED.—(1023) 

COMMENTABY. 

Objection “ If in any case, there were a positive entity in the shape of 
the Commonalty based upon an external object actually apprehended, th en 
it might be possible to have an illusion of the Commonalty based upon 
s i m il ari ty ; when however, there is no real primary ‘ Commonalty ’ (according 
to the Buddhist), the said illusion of commonalty is not possible for you.'* 

Answer :—* This mistaken cognition, etc, etc, *—* Quality *; —i.e. the 
cognition in question appears, independently of the perception of any real 
Commonalty,—through some internal aberration,—^like the conception of 
* two moons'; all illusions do not really proceed from the perception of 
similarity; they appear through mental aberration also. Hence there is no 
incongruity in our view.—(1023) 

The following Text proceeds to show that o\jr view is not open to the 
charge of * futility'—of having a Frobandum that is already proved:— 

TEXT (1024). 

That same ‘form op the cognition’ called the *Apoha\ is the 
‘ denotation op the WORD —ALSO (REGARDED AS) A * POSITIVE 
ENTITY IN THE FORM OP THE * COMMONALTY ’ J ON 
ACCOUNT OP ITS BEING APPREHENDED AS SUCH, 

THROUGH MISTAKE.—(1024) 

COMMENTARY. 

The * form of the Cognition' described above, as imposed upon it as 
something external, is called ' Apoha ',—which is the ' denotation of the 
word *; and it is spoken of as an external thing, in the shape of the 
Commonalty (or Universal). 

The reason for this is stated—* On account, etc, etc. ’;—^i.e. because it is 
apprehended in the form of the Commonalty, and in the form of a positive 
entity. 
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The reason for its being called * tlie denotation of the word ’ and the 
‘ Apoha ’ has already been explained above, under TexU 1017 and 1007.—* 
(1024) 

Question —“ Wherefore is not that a real Commonalty (Universal) f ” 

Ansxoor 

TEXT (1025). 

It is not right to regard its charaotbr op Universal entity, as real ; 

BEING NON-DIPFBRENT FROM THE COGNITION, HOW OOULD IT 
APPERTAIN TO ANOTHER THINO ? —(1025) 

COMMENTARY. 

In reality, the Apoha is not anything entirely different from the 
Cognition; how then could it appertain to another thing,—by virtue of which 
appertenenoe, it could be the ‘ commonalty ’ of several things ? It has been 
declared above—‘ How can what is non-different from the Cognition appertain 
to another thing 1 ' 

For this same reason, our reasoning is not open to the charge of being 
‘ redundant * (seeking to prove what is already admitted); because you do 
not admit the Universal named ‘ Cow * to be of the form of Cognition and 
not of the form of an entity; on the other hand, you postulate th e Universal 
* Cow ’ as a real entity embracing all cows—variegated and the rest. He n c e 
our reasoning is not * redundant 

It has been urged (under 919) that—" If mere negation be assumed to 
be the denotation of words, this would be only the void expressed 
differently As no such assumptioo is made by us, it does not affect our 
position.—(1025) 

It has been urged (under 920, by Kumdrila) that—** There would be 
apprehension therein of part of the cognition of the Horse itself, etc. etc 

The answer to this is as follows 


TEXT (1026). 

Though this form op * Apoha * is not different from the form op 
THE COGNITION, YET ITS external characUr is apprehended 
ONLY BY DELUDED PERSONS.— (1026) 

COMMENTARY. 

This is easily xmderstood.—(1026) 

It has been argued (under 921, by KumarUa) that—*‘ii the denotation 
of words is independent of things, then the assumption of Apoha is useless ”, 
The answer to this is as follows 
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TEXT (1027). 

It is HOT EKTIRELY INDBPBNDEHT OP THE OBJECT, IHASMUCR AS THE 
NOTION OP THAT COMES IN INDIRECTLY ; AND YET IN THAT 
FORM, THE CHARACTER OF POSITIVE ENTITY 
DOBS NOT BELONG TO IT, AS EXPLAINED 
BEFORE.—(1027) 

COMMENTARY. 

There is an indirect concomitance with the object; hence, even though 
the conception is primarily mistaken and illusory,—^yet it is not entirely in¬ 
dependent of the external object; just as the idea of ' jewel * in the bright¬ 
ness of the jewel (though wrong, is not independent of the jewel). Hence 
‘ independence of the external object * is something not admitted by*us. 

As regards the argument (urged in Text 922, by KxumdrUa) that—“ the 
cognition that is produced in regard to the denotation of words is in the 
form of the positive entity —the answer is given in the words—* and yet 
in that form, etc. etc. *,—that is, even though the cognition is in the form of 
the positive entity, yet, the positive character that belongs to it is not in 
the form of something external, nor in the form of another cognition ; as has 
been explained under Text 1014. —This also sets aside the view that * the 
Apoha of other Cognitions * is not apprehended by a Cognition; because it 
is actually apprehended indirectly, by implication.— (1027) 

It has been urged (under 023, by Kwndrila) that—** Even in tlie absence 
of the external thing, just as there is Intuition denoted by the Sentence so 
would it be in the case of the word also **. 

This is answered in the following— 


TEXT (1028). 

That Apoha which is in the form op Reflection, and which also 
IS CALLED * Intuition ^ is prodhobd by the word also ; 

AND WE READILY REGARD THIS AS THE 
DENOTATION OP WORDS.—(1028) 

COMMENTARY. 

We have described the meaning of the Sentence as of the form of 
Reflection, named ‘Intuition*; so also is the meaning of the word described. 
Because by the Word also, what is produced is the Apoha in the form of 
Reflection; so that for us the Apoha in the form of the Reflection is held to 
be the denotation of the Word also, not only of the Sentence. This is what is 
meant by the term * also *. Thtis there being no difference of opinion between 
\is, the complaint against us is not right.—(1028) 
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It has been argued (under 924, by KumdrUa) that—" the exclusion of one 
Cognition from another is not apprehended 
The answer to this is as follows:— 


TEXT (1029). 

Owing to thb pact op its not BBARma any factor apart prom the 

APPEARANCE OP ITS OWN FORM, ITS ‘EXCLUSION PROM ANOTHER 
COGNITION ’ SECOMES DULY APPREHENDED.—(1029) 

COaiMENTARy. 

% 

It is because the Cognition does not bear within itself any factor apart 
from the manifestation of its own form, that—on account of its being restricted 
within its own form,—the exclusion of ono cognition from another 
apprehended; otherwise, if the Cognition bore the form of another, how 
could it be apprehended as excluded from that another f 

* For that reason ’—i.e. because it does not apprehend any form other 
than its own.—(1029) 

It has been argued (under 925. by KimarUa) that—“Words that are 
denotative of diverse Universals and those that are denotative of Particulars 
would all be synonyms 

This is answered as follows .*— 


TEXT (1030). 

In the CASE OF WHAT DOES NOT EXIST, ANY DIPPERENCE THAT MAY BE 
THERE CANNOT BE REAL; SO ALSO WOULD BE ITS NON-DIP- 
FEBSNCE ; AND HENCE THE WORDS WOULD CERTAINLY 
BE SYNONYMOUS.—(1030) 

COaniENTARY. 

Jieing featureless, has no form j and hence it is said that there 
is no difference among Apohaa; similarly it is said that there is no 
non-difference among them. Thus thwe being no really non-differwit thing, 
how can the contingency of all words being synonymous be urged against 
us ?—(1030) 


This same idea is explained more clearly in the following— 



! 

I 
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TEXT {1031} 

* Kon-difference * CONSISTS IN being of the same form ; how can 

THIS BE THEBE IN WHAT ARE fonmXeSS 1 WORDS BEOOHB 
SYNONYMS ONLY WHEN WHAT IS DENOTED BY THEM 
IS ONE AND THE SAME.—(1031) 

COMMENTARY, 

Question :—“ If there U no one form in formless things, why should 
words not be synonymous f ” 

.4n«ocr ;—‘ Words become synonyms, etc, etc.' —(1031) 


I The following might be urged—** If among formless things, there cannot 

) be presence of the same form, in reality,—even so it would be there in 

, imaginary form; and on the basis of that the incongruity of all words 

j being synonymous can be rightly urged 

j Answer :— 

i 

j TEXT (1032). 

I JirST AS, EVEN IN THE ABSENCE OF FORM, THERE IS IHAQINARY UNITY 

i (uniformity), —IN THE S A ME MANNER, difference ALSO COULD 

f BE IMAQINABY ; WHENCE THEN COULD THE 

WORDS BE SYNONYMOUS ?— (1032) 

J 

t COMMENTARY. 


* In the absence of form ’—Le. in the absenoe of 
—(1032) 


any oharaotcristic features. 


Question If that is so, then how is there any such notion mnong 
people that these words are synonymous, and those others are not 
83monymou8 ? ’* 

Answer .*— 

TEXT (1033). 

J In beauty, WORDS are neither synonymous nor not-synonymous ; 

I AS rr has been explained that what is denoted by them 

f IS nefeheb one and the same nob diverse. —(1033) 

COMMENTARY. 

If what is denoted by words were really different or non-different, then 
they could be either synonymous or not-synonymous. As a matter of 
fact, however, it has been explained above (under Text, 871) that neither 
Spooifio Individuality, nor the Universal, nor what is possessed of the 
Universal, can be really denoted by words.—(1033) 

I 35 


I 
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“ How then is there the restriction regarding words being synonymous 
and not-83mon>7nous ? ” 

^nattier :— 

TEXT (1034). 

But whenever more than one thing is seen to be performing 

ONE AND THE SAME FUNCTION, THE PROPERTY OP * ONENESS ’ 

IS IMPOSED ON THEM AND THE SAME WORD IS 
APPLIED TO THEM.—(1034) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even without there being any Commonalty (or Universal), tliere is restric* 
tion regarding the application of a common word to a nvunber of things,—and 
the basis of such application lies in the fact of several things performing the 
some fruitful function. By their very nature, some things, even though many, 
perform the same fnutful fooction; and for the purpose of expressing the 
fact of their performing tlie seme fruitful function, people speaking of them.— 
for the sake of brevity—^impose upon them a common form, and apply to 
them a common name. For instance, when the various things—Coloiir, 
etc.—are found to perform the same function of containing Honey, Water 
and other things,—the name ‘ Jar ’ is applied to them.—(1034) 

Queition :—“ Without a single comprehensive (all-embracing) factor, 
how can a single word be rightly applied to several tilings ? 

Answer :— 


TEXT (1035). 

In the case op the Eye and other things, all tending to bring 

ABOUT THE SINGLE EFFECT IK THE SHAPE OP THE COGNITION OP 

Colour,—ip sobieone were to apply a common name, 

EVEN WITHOUT A COMPREHENSIVE (COMMON) 

ELEMENT [XN THE SAME MANNER WOULD IT 
BE IN OTHER CASES ALSO].—(1035) 

CX)M1IENTABY. 

As a matter of fact, the application of words to things depends entirely 
upon the whim (of people). For instance, the Eye, Colour, light and 
Iklind, all tend to bring about the single effect of Oolour>cognition; if some 
one, through sheer whim,—even without there being a common element,— 
were to apply a single word (name) to them,—would there be any one to 
prevent him from doing so ? Among all these things, the Eye and the rest, 
there is no Common Element, in the form of ‘ being productive of visual 
perception ’; specially because you regard the Universal, the Ultimate 
Differentia and Inherence also to be productive of visual perception *; 
and in the things in question, there is no Universad or Inherence mther 
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because the Universal cannot belong to a Universal, and in Inherence also 
there cannot be a second Inliorence.—(1036) 

Says the Opponent“ How can the Jar and such t hings be spoken 
of as performing the same/un^/on>—when, their actions, in the shape of holding 
water and the rest,—^ also the Ocgnitions apprehending them,—^liffer 
from one another, on the ground of the dilTerenoe sonong tlieir ‘ Specilic 
Individualities ’ 7 *’ 

Answer 


TEXTS (1030-1037). 

TuOCGB the ACTION OF THB JaB AND OTHER THINOS, IN THE SHAPE OF 

HOLDING WATER, ETC.,—^AND ALSO THB COGNITION OF THOSE 
THINGS,—ARB DIFFERENT (DIVERSE),—YET, AS IT FORMS 
THE BASIS OF A SINGLE (COMPREHENSIVE) CONCEPTION, 

THE Cognition is said to be <me only ; and 
AS THIS Cognition forms the basis, the 
THINGS also ARB SPOKEN OF AS NOT- 
DIVERSE (ONE).— (1036-1037) 

COMJIENTARY. 

Even thovigh the effects differ on account of the difference in their 
* Specific Indixidualities', yet, the effect in the form of Cognition,— 
inasmuch as it serves as the basis of the single comprehensive conception, 
—is spoken of as one ; and on account of this one Cognition being the basis, 
the things,—^in the shape of the Holding of Honey, Water, etc., and in the 
shape of the individual Jar, etc.,—also are spoken of as one. —^This is what is 
meant by the text—' And as this oognitiont etc. etc.'. 

The previous singular form ‘ uchyalt' has, in construing, to be changed 
into the plural form * uchyanti 

The particle * api * is to be construed after * arthdj^ *. 

In the way shown, it is quite reasonable to regard these as ‘ performing 
the same fruitful function 

Objection: —** But in this way there would be infinite regress. The «^ id 
Conception also would be diveree on account of the diversity of the Specifio 
Individualities; so that that also could not be accepted as one ; hence for 
establishing the oneness of that, it would be necessary to postulate a further 
comprehensive conception, and so on and on, there would be an infinite 
regress. So that there being no single efiect or action, it would not be 
possible to apply a single name to several things.” 

Answer i —^It is not so; the oneness of the comprehensive conception 
is not attributed to the performance of a single function i it is based upon 
the fact of its apprehending the same thing. So that there will be no 
infinite regress. Because all comprehensive conceptions by their very 
nature apprehend one and the same thing. The meaning of this therefore 
comes to be this Inasmuch as it is the basis of one uniform comprehensive 
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conception, the effect in tlie shape o{ Cognition is spoken of as one; and 
because of its being the basis again, the things—Jar, etc.—also come to be 
spoken of as * one*.—(1036-1037) 

Thvis then, even without a positive entity in the shape of the ‘ Universal *, 
the words * Jar', etc. oome to be the common denotative of several things. 
This is the conclusion asserted in the following— 

TEXT (1038). 

Of these, words like ‘ Jar ’ have been said to be common dbnota- 

TIVES, OK THE SINOLB BASIS OF THE REFLECTION DISTINOCntSHED 
(excluded) FROM UNLIKE THTNOS *.—(1038) 

COMMENTARY. 

The following text shows that even with r^;ard to one and the same 
thing,—even without a positive ‘Universal’ or ‘Particular ’,—^there is 
application of several words independently of one another:— 

TEXT (1039). 

SdCLABLY, when performing several fruitful functions, EVEN A 

SINGLE THING IS SPOKEN OF AS IF IT WERE MANY,—BY VIRTUE OF 
THE MULTIPLIOITY OP THE EXCLUSIONS OF THINGS NOT 
FEBFORMINO THOSE FUNCTIONS.— (1039) 

COMMENTARY. 

Sometimes, even while only one, by its nature, a thing comes to perform 
several functions, through the intervention of oth^ accessories; and in such 
cases, even without any diverse elements in the shape of positive commonal¬ 
ties and the like, several characters are imposed upon it on account of the 
multiplicity of * exclusions ’ of things not performing those functions ; and 
as a consequence of this, several words come to be applied to that 
thing.—(1039) 

An example of this is cited in the following— 

TEXT (1040). 

For enstanoe, Colour is spoken of as an * obstacle * and also as 
* VISIBLE * ;—AND Sound IS spoken op as * COONISED after 
effort *, AND ALSO AS ‘ AUDITORY * OR ‘ AUDIBLE ’.— (1040) 

COMMENTARY. 

Colour is spoken of as an ‘ obstacle' when it prevents the appearance of 
another oolour in its own place; and it is also spoken of as ‘ visible *,— 
because it serves to Iwing about visual perception. 
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A second example is cited:—‘ And Sound , etc, etc.’, —even though 
sound is a single entity, yet, on being the resultant of the cognition following 
upon effort (of the speaker), it is spoken of as * Ck>gni8ed *; and as the resultant 
of auditory perception, it is spoken of as * auditory ’; * shravaria ’ stands for 
‘ Mruli ’, audition, i.e. Auditory Perception; and what appears therein is 
‘ auditory Or the term ‘ ehrdvai^ ’ may be explained as ‘ perceived 
by the auditory organ —(1040) 

It has thus been shown that several words are applied to a thing which, 
as performing a single function, is one only. It is now shown in some 
cases, words are applied even on the basis of the diversity of other causes 

TEXT (1041). 

In some oases, the word is afplibd, also on the basis of the 

DivERSirr of other Causes ; e.o. sound arisino from effort, 
AND THE Honey pboduobd by the large bees.—(1041) 

COMMENTARY. 

' Produced by the large bees ’, as distinguished from that produced by the 
smaller beea—(1041) 

Thiis it has been shown that diverse words are applied to the same thing, 
on the basis of the multiplicity of effects (fimction) and causes. The following 
Teat is going to show that diverse words are applied to the same thing, even 
without a commonalty, where there is desire to express only the exclusion 
of its effect and cause :— 

TEXT (1042). 

In some cases, the word is applird on the basis of the exclusion 

of the effect and cause of the thing ; as for example, 
Colour IS spoken of as ‘ inaudible or Lightning is 
spoken of AS * not produced by effort *.—(1042) 

CXIMMENTARY. 

The term * Kdryahitu ’ stands for the things of which the previously* 
mentioned factors are the Effect and Cause;—Uie ' Vishlisa * of these is 
their exclusion (denial). 

** What are the words like this ? ** 

* InaudibUy etc, etc. *Colour is spoken of as * inaudible *, when what is 
meant is the exclxision of Sound which is the effect of Auditory Perception ;— 
similarly, for the purpose of excluding things produced by effort, term 
' not produced by effort' is applied to Lightning.—(1042) 

Having thus explained that, even in the absence of any positive entity 
in the shape of a Commonalty, Words are applied with distinction merely on 
the basis of exclusion, the Author proceeds to show that there is no possibility 
of the incongruity of all words becoming synonymous :— 
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TEXTS (1043-1044). 

DCE to the SAID AND OTHER DISTINCTIONS, ‘ EXCLH.SIONS * ABE 
POSTULATED ON THE BASIS OP DITPEBENTIATED THINGS ; AND SO 
ALSO ATtTC THE WORDS AS APPLIED TO THOSE THINOS. ThUS 
WORDS, AS DENOTING DISTINCT THINGS IN ACCORDANCE 
WITH CJONVENTION, ARB APPLIED ^VITH DUE 
DIPFEBENTIATION ; AND AS SUCH THEY ARE 
NOT SYNONYHOUS UNDER OUR VIEW. 

—(1043-1044) 

COMMENTARY. 

The term ‘ other ’—includes words expressive of different ftges—such as 

* child ’ and the Uko,—and also such words as ‘ nairatmya (‘ absence of 
soul or ' featiwelessness ’). 

‘ On tiit 6owi< of differeniiaUd Q^inge ’;—i.e. exclusions, of which the 
basis consists in things differentiated from one anotlier. 

* So ’—associated with * exclusion *. 

* Applied to thoee Ainga ’;—i.e. applied to the * excluded ’ (Le. 
differentiated) things.—Because, indirectly, they are tlie cause of the appre¬ 
hension of the said denotation of the word. 

* Shrutayah ’—Words.—(1043-1044) 

The following might be urged The words may not be synonymous,— 
because a distinction is assumed in the things; but how can there be the 
difference between words denoting TXniversals and those denoting Particulars, 
unless there are Universals and Particulars ? ” 

Anewer :— 

TEXT (1045). 

Nor is there any incongeuity in Univbesals and Particulars being 

DENOTED BY WORDS, AS APPERTAINING TO LARGER AND SMALLER 
NUMBER OP THINOS,—ON THE BASIS OP THE INFERENCE 
OF THE RELEVANT CONVENTION.— (1045) 

COMMENTARY. 

For example, the word ‘ Tree ’ brings about tlie * Reflection ’ inferred 
in the shape of the ' Exclusion of non-trees —in regard to all trees —the 
Dhava, IChadira, Paldeha and so forth; hence, as appertaining to a larger 
number of things, what is denoted by the word is spoken of as the 

* Universal ’ (Commonalty).—On the other hand, in the osise of the word 
’ Dhava there is ' exclusion of the Khadira and other trees ’, which brings 
about the conception of only a few of the trees (the Dhava ones only); hence 
what is denoted by it is said to be a ' Particular (1045) 

In regard to what has been asserted (under Text 928, as coming from 
the Bauddha), the Author says :— 
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TEXT (1046). 

The .said * bxcxusions * op things, created by mere assumption, 

CANNOT REALLY DIFFER, THROUGH DIFFERENCE IN THE 
' EXCLUDED THINGS OR THROUGH THAT IN THE 

substratum.—( 1046) 

COMMENTARY. 

If th« diversity in the Apoha were held (by us) to be real and based upon 
the diversity of ‘excluded things’, or upon the diversity of the ‘substiratiun 
—then the objection urged would have been applicable. As a matter of 
fact, however, the * Exclusions ’ are noi real, but assumed on the basis of the 
diversity among like and unlike things.—(1046) 

The following Tad shows that the said eavfueions appear as distinct 
tilings, only on account of the said assumption,—not in reality:— 

TEXT (1047). 

The exUmcdity that is attributed to these exclusions is only 

ASSUMED (IMAOINABY), NOT REAL. IN REALITY, DIFFERENCE 
AND NON-DIFPBBBNCE SUBSIST ONLY IN BEAL 
THINGS.— (1047) 

COMMENTARY. 

Question :—“ Why is it not real ? ” 

Anstoer :—‘ In reaXily, etc. etc. —(1047) 

The following Texts proceed to show that in reality it is the assumptions 
(assumed conceptions) only that differ among themselves 

TEXTS (1048-1049). 

Wh.AT DIFFER AMONG THEMSELVES ARE THB CONCEPTUAL CONTENTS 
APPREHENDING THE SAID EXCLUSIONS ;—AND THOSE DIFFERENCES 
ARE DUE TO THE INFLUENCE OP THEIR ROOT, THB THING AS 
DIFFERENTIATED FEOM SEVERAL THINGS, AND CON¬ 
VENTION. THINOS, OONSISTINO OF ‘ SPECIFIC 

Individualities ’ do not become either 
UNIFIED OR diversified IN PARTS ; IT 
IS ONLY THB CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 
THAT VARIES.— (1048-1049) 

COilMENTARY. 

‘ Their Boot \—in the shape of Wind and other Humours, and the 
Tendency to conceptual thought;—the thing as differentiated from several 
things,—and the Convention ;—it is due to the ‘ influence ’—forc e— -of these 
that the Conceptual Contents, apprehending the thing as excluded from several 
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unlike things, becozne diversified ; it is not the things that are diversified. 
For instance, the Dhava and other trees do not become unified in the form 
of the Vniveraal * Tree ’; nor do they become diversified, in parts, in the 
form of the momentary individual trees; all that varies is the conceptual 
content. This has been thus declared—‘ Things by themselves do not 
become either aggregated or diversified, in reality; that their form is one 
or many is due to the fluctuations of the Cognition *.—(1048-1049) 

It has been argued above (under Text 932) that—" No one can be able to 
conceive, in regard to the Cow, the unknown similarity in the object of 
Apcha, etc. etc.” 

The answer to this is as follows :— 

TEXT (1050). 

Even though there is ho common property, yet what are excluded 

AND WRAT ARB CONTAINED IN THE ExduStOn ARE APPREHENDED 
AS DIFFERENT, BY REASON OP THEIR APPEARING AS 
DIVERSE IN THE SUBSEQUENT DETERMINATE 

JUDGMENT. —(1050) 

COMMENTARY. 

The compound ‘ apohgdpohagochara^ * is made up of the ‘ apohya ' 
* what are excluded ’—i.e. (in the cose of the word * Co^ *) the Horse and 
other animals,—and the ' apohagcchara * what are contained in the ex¬ 
clusion ’,—i.e. the Variegated and other Cows; these are so spoken of as 
the ' exclusion of the non-Cow * pertains to them. 

Thus, though there is no concomitance of any c<»nmoinaUyf yet, those 
that bring about the determinate judgment of non-di((ferent things are 
regarded as having their similarity well known,—^while those that bring 
about the determinate judgment of diverae things.—are regarded as other¬ 
wise (i.e. as having their similarity unknown).—(1060) 

The following might be urged—“ In the absence of some one OommondUy, 
how can the things that bring about a single determinate judgment become 
diverse ? ’* 

The answer to this is as follows :— 

TEXT (1061). 

It would BE ONLY A FEW THINGS WHICH, WHILE BEING DIVERSE BY 
THEMSELVES, WOULD BRING ABOUT A SINGLE DETERMINATE 

judgment; as already explained 
BY US.— (1051) 

COMMENTARY. 

It has been explained in course of our examination of the * Universal * 
that the Dhdtn (AmalakI and other fruits), without commonalty, come to 
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perform a single fruitfiil action ; in the same way, it would be only a few 
things that would bring about the single determinate jtidgment and yet 
be many and diverse.—(1061) 

It has been argued (xmder Text 934, by KttmdrUa) that—Words and 
Inferential Indicatives do not apply to what is devoid of concomitance, 
etc, etc. ” 

The answer to thia is as follows :— 

TEXT (1062). 

The ‘ Specifio Individuality ’ consists o? the Thino-by-itsblp, as 
‘ excluded from what is not itself —AN assertion of 

CONCOMITANCB CAREFULLY MADE IN THIS FORM WOULD 
NOT BE ZNGONORUOUS.—^1052) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even though there is no entity in the shape of the Commonalty 
(Universal), yet, if an assertion of concomitance is made in regard to mere 
* Specific Individuality' as excluded (differentiated) from unlike things,— 
that would not be incompatible (with our view).—(1052) 

Qtte$tion :—“ Why so 7 ” 

Answer— 

TEXTS (1053-1054). 

That wherein subsists the Specifio Individuality (Smoke) dif¬ 
ferentiated FROM Non^emoke, —in that same subsists also the 
Specifio Individuality (Jtrc) differentiated from Non- 
fire ; as in the Kitchen ; and herein (in the Hill) 

THERE IS the Specific Individuality differentiated 
from Non-smoke ; —HENCE the Specific Indivi¬ 
duality differentiated from Non-fire also 
B fUST BE THEBE.—(1053-1054) 

COMMENTARY. 


* That *—i.e. that place. 

‘Herein’—subsists the Specific IndividualUy dietinffuiehed from non- 
smohe ; this proposition asserts the presence of the Inferential Indicative 
(Probans) in the subject of the Inference (Hill). 

' Hence, etc. etc. ’—asserts the resultant cognition (Conclusion) brought 
about by the Premises. 

Or, the meaning may be that all the five factors of the Inferential Process 
may be shown by indicating the concomitance in connection with Specific 
Individualities.—(1053-1054) 
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The above ia au example of the Inference whore the Probana is the 
efiect of the Probandum. The following texts cite an example of the Probans 
in the form of the nature of things 


TEXTS (10554056). 

The Spscific Ikdiyidhality that is dipfbrentiated from * Mar’s 
Horns ’ and other non-existent thinos is also differen¬ 
tiated PROM Permanent things,—just as the Cognition, 

THE Lamp-flame, BTC. are ;—the Spboifio Individuality 
OF Sound, etc. is not a wn-ezisletU ihing. —^In 
THIS WAY there CAN BE THE ASSERTION OP 
CONCOMITANOE THROUGH DIFFERENCES AS 
INDICATED.— (1056-1056) 

COMMENTARY. 

That Specific Individuality which is differentiated from the non^exisUni, 
because it is not non-existent^—is also differentiated from Permanent Thinge, 
—as we find in the case of Cognition, Lamp-flame and such things. 

The neoeasary concomitance can be asserted in this way,—without 
touching upon any particuktrs ; and there would be nothing incongruous in 
^ 8 , 

The concomitance shown here is in regard to the Probans * because it 
exists ’; [the inference being in the form—* The Specific Individuality of 
Sounds, etc- is differentiated from Permanent Things, because it exists, —like 
Cognition, Lamp-fiame, etc. ’].—(1055-1056) 

Question “ K there is concomitance with the Specificlndividxiallty only, 
then how is there Inference in regard to things partaking of the nature of 
the ‘ Univeraal ? ” 

Answer :— 


TEXT (1057). 

The Specific Individuality itself, when its distinction is not 

MEANT TO BE EMPHASISED, HAS BEEN DESCRIBED AS CON¬ 
STITUTING THE ‘ Universal ’ (or Commonalty) 

NOTHING ELSE ; AS NOTHING ELSE IS 
ACCEPTABLE.—(1057), 

COMMENTARY. 

That same Specific Individuality,—when its distinctive features are not 
meant to bo emphasised,—constitutes the ‘ Commonalty *; as has been 
already explained. 
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The term ' S&manycUak^tyi * means that uAicA i» indicated hy the 
common c^racfcr,—not taking into account the distinctive characters. 

‘ Nothing else —in the shape of the * Universal ’ as postulated by the 
other philosophers. As such ' Universal * cannot be acceptable to the 
Buddhist. 

This has been thus declared:—‘ As it is apprehended through its own 
form as well as through another, its object has been held to be two-fold ’ 
and again—‘ Inasmuch as it is baaed upon the Thing—by—itself as dif¬ 
ferentiated from tlungs not of that form, the Indicative of the absence of 
diversity has been declared to appertain to the Commonalty *. 

For this reason, the concomitance also, of the Inferential Indicative 
and the Word, is declared to pertain to the Specific Individuality itself. 

Th\]s we conclude that there is no Inferential Indicative in support of 
the conclusion oontrsu'y to ours,—not merely from the fact that no such 
Indicative is actually perceived,—but because there is non-apprehension of 
a particular kind.—(1057) 

It has been argued above (under Text, 938, by Kwndrila) that—“ The 
difference from the Variegated Cow is equally present in the Black Cow and in 
the Horse, etc. etc ”. 

The answer to this is as follows :— 


TEXT (1058). 

The difperbmcb prom the Variegated Cow bbiko equally present in 
THE Black Cow AND THE HORSB, WHY IS IT THAT THE UNIVER¬ 
SAL * Cow *, AS differentiated from the Horae, 

SUBSISTS IN THAT ?— (1058) 

COMMENTARY. 

It behoves you to say—when the Horae is equally different from the 
Vcariegated Cow and t h** Black Cow, —how it is that the Universal * Cow *, 
as differentiated from the Horae, subsists in the Variegated and other Cowe, 
and not in the Horae 7—(1068) 

The reply to this may be os follows ;—“ What is there to be said here 7 
It is clear that it is only the Variegated and other Cowa —and not the Horae — 
that are capable of manifesting the Universal ‘ Cow ’; henoe the said 
Universal subsists in the Cowa, not in other things. Nor will it be right to 
urge the question—‘ why the Variegated and other Cowa alone have the 
capacity to manifest the said Universal *. Because such restriction is due 
to t he very nature of things; and there can be no complaint against the 
nature of ; as all such restiiotions are due to the series of causes that 

have brought about the things. ** 

The answer to this is as follows 
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TEXT (1059). 

If it be held that * that alone has the capacity to manifest it * 
—then, even though the subsequent determinate judg¬ 
ment IS THE SAME, THAT ALONE HAS THE CAPACITY 
TO PRODUCE IT, AND NOT THE Hont .— (1059) 

CX)MMENTAKY. 

‘ ManiJeH U i.e. the particvUar Universal * Cow 
* That alom —i.e. the Vari^;atod and other Couw, not the Hont. 

If that be so, then, even when there is diversity, and there is no Com- 
raonalty, the vari^ated and other Cotos alone,—not the Horse-—would have 
the capacity to bring about the determinate judgment; even though this 
judgment would be the same. Tliis view of ours would not be 
incompatible.—(1069) 

Question “ What is the upshot of all this f ” 

Answer . 

TEXT (1060). 

Thus then, in whatever thing the said deter^hnate judgment is 
PRESENT,—TO THAT THE * EXCLUSION OP THE NON-COW ’ BECOMES 
APPLICABLE,—EVEN IN THE ABSENCE OP THE UNIVER¬ 
SAL * COW *.—(1060) 

OOaJMEXTARY. 

In whauoer i^in^Variegated Cow, etc.—the said determinate judgment 
is present—in the form ‘ this is a Cow *, ‘ that is a Cow to that,—even 
in the absence of the Universal * Cow as a positive entity,—the * exclusion 
of the non-Cow ',—in the form of the R^Uction —becomes applied.—(1060) 

It has been argued above (under Text, 939, by Kwn&rUa) that—“ The 
Exclusion of the fion-Cow is not apprehended, at Brst, by the Sense-organs, 
etc etc 

The following Texts show that this statement is not admissible ?— 

TEXTS (1061-1062). 

That thing which is * different from the non-cow ’ is certainly 
APPREHENDED BY THE SENSE-ORGANS; THE REFLECTION ALSO 
WHICH IS SUPERIMPOSED UPON IT IS APPREHENDED BY ITS 
OWN COGNITION. It IS ON NOTICING THIS THAT 
PEOPLE USB THE WORD ; THE RECOGNITION OP ITS 
RELATION ALSO BECOMES CLEARLY EXPLAINED 
ON THE SAME BASIS.—(1061-1062) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Apoha in the shape of the ‘ Specific Individuality * is apprehended 
through the sense-organs themselves. 
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As for the Apoha in the form of the Reflection of what is denoted by ♦Vi* 
Word, it is reelly of the nature of Ckignition itself, and as such vouched for 
directly by its own cognition (it being self •cognised). 

The particle ' cha ’ is meant to include the Apchaa not directly mentioned. 
So tliat the Apoha in the form of Absolute Negation also is apprehended by 
implication: as has been shown under the Text 1014, by the words 'the 
nature of one is not the nature of the other \ 

Thus it is on noticing the Apoha in the form of * Specific Individuality' 
and the rest, that people come to use words,—not on noticing a positive 
entity in the shape of the Universal; because no such Universal exists emd 
because no such Universal figures in any cognition. And that through per¬ 
ceiving which people use the words must also be the basis upon which rests the 
relations of those words,—not on any other basis ; if it did, it would lead to 
absurdity.—(1061 • 1062) 

It has been argued above (under Text 941, by KumOrila )—" How could 
the fact of anything being denoted by the word ‘ non-cow ’ be cognised ? ” 

The answer to this is as follows :— 

TEXT (1063). 

When, m regard to anythino, there is no such determinate 

JUDGMENT, THE FACT OP ITS BEING DENOTED BY THE WORD 
‘ NON-COW * BECOMES CLSABLY PERCEIVED.— (1063) 

It has been argued above (under Texts, 643-044, by Kumdrila) that_ 

“ It is only the well-established non-Cow that coiUd be exflnded. and it is 
of the natiire of the negation of lAe Cow, eta eta 

The answer to this is as follows - 

TEXTS (1063-1065). 

The Cow and the Non-cow are both well-established,_^as there 

ARE DISTTNOT DBTBRMINATB JUDGMENTS IN REGARD TO BOTH IT IS 

ONLY THE WORD THAT IS NOT WELL-ESTABLISHED ; AND HENCE 

IT IS APPLIED AOCORDINa TO THE SPEAKER’S WHIM._AS 

A MATTER OF FACT, A DISTTNOT THING DOBS NOT 
NEED FOR ITS APPREHENSION,' THE APPREHENSION 
OF ANOTHER THING ; HENCE THERE IS NO 
BOOM HERB FOB THE CHARGE OF 'MUTUAL 
INTERDEPENDENCE \— (1063-1066) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, things like the Cow, by themselves, bring about 
distinct determinate judgments regarding themselves, and as such, are well 
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loiown in their distinct forms. For the piirpo.se of speaking of them, people 
make use of words, which sire not well known, throitgh their whims. Under 
the circumstances, if the form of a distinct thing required, for its own appro- 
hetvdon, the apprehension of another difierent tiling.—then there might 
have been mutual interdependence. As a matter of fact, however, the distinct 
thing is apprehended witlioitt the apprehension of another thing; and when 
it is definitely known as something distinct bringing about a distinct deter¬ 
minate judgment,—and then the Convention is made in the form * this 
is a Cow*, ‘that is a Cow* and so forth,—according to the man’s,wish,— 
how then, can there be any mutual interdependence t 

‘ ViUau ’—stands for ‘ vittj^rtham ',for the appreheneiotu —(1064-1065) 

It has been argued (under Text 945, by KtmdriUt), that—“ There can 
be no relationship of Container and Contained, etc. between two negations 
The ansiver to this is follows 

TEXTS (1066-1067). 

As A MATTBE OP PACT, VeRBAX CJoGNITION, NOT TAKING COGNIZANCE 
OF ANY EXTERNAL OBJECT, APPREHENDS ITS OWN MARK AS 
SOMETHING EXTERNAL, OK ACCOUNT OF STRONG ILLUSION. 

—This is all that is done by Words ; and Words 
DO not even touch the object ; NOR is 

ANY OBJECT DENOTED AS QUALIFIED BY 

(1066-1067). 

COMMENTARY. 

In reality, no object qtialified by Apoka is denoted by words. Because 
it has already been explained that no object is touched by Words anywhere, 
for the simple reason that the necessary conditions are absent. For example. 
Verbal Cognition, even though not pertaining to any external object, actually 
appears as apprehending its own mark —^i.e. form—as something external; 
and it does not really touch the form of the object; because its apprehension 
is not in accordance with the real state of thinga. —(1066-1067) 

Qtustion :—“ If that is so, then, why has the Teacher declared that 
* words like Slue-Lotue express things qualified by the exdusion of other 
tJiinge ? ” 

Anewer 

TEXT (1068). 

As FOR THE STATEMENT MADE BY TUB AUTHOR OF THE Lok^l }^—THAT 

* Words express things quaufisd by the exclusion op other 
THINGS *, WHAT IT MEANS IS AS FOLLOWS.— (1068) 

COMMENTARY. 

Question :—“ What does it mean t ” 

Answer 
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TEXTS (1069-1070). 

Those things that are qualified by the Exelusi<m of other things ,— 

EITHER AS THEIR CAUSE OR THEIR INSTRUMENTS—ARE DEFINITELY 
COGNISED AS NOT MIXED UP WITH THINGS OP OTHER KINDS. 

The Word expresses these things. And, because 
IT brings about the COGNITION APPREHENDING 
THOSE THINGS, THERE IS DENIAL OF THE 
‘ Universal ’ and such other com¬ 
monalties.— (1069-1070) 

COMMENTARY. 

Things are of two kinds— external and imposed upon the Cognition i 
in regard to the external thing, there is no denotation by words ; and it is 
only on account of words bringing about the conceptual content pertaining 
to them that it is said, figuratively, that ‘ the word denotes things'; and 
the purpose served by such figurative expression is the denial of the denota¬ 
tion of the Universal. Such is the meaning of the Texts as a whole. 

The meaning of the words is explained:—‘ By the exchuion of 
other things ’ ;—^i.e. by differentiation from other things ;—^this differentiation 
being either the Cause or the Instrument,—the Tree and other things are 
definitely Cognised as qualified; that is they are definitely differentiated 
from other things. This shows that in the compound * arth&ntaranivfUi‘ 
vishisfdn the term ‘ niv^tti * is to be construed as with the Instmmental 
Ending. 

* Dhv&na ’ is Word.—(1069-1070) 

As regards the thing imposed upon the Cognition, that is denoted by 
words primarily and directly.—^This is what is shown in the following— 


TEXT (1071). 

Those thinos however which appear in the cognition—these 
internal (subjective) things the Word denotes DiREcrLT ; and 

THE FACT OF THESE THINQS BEING QUALIFIED BY ' EXCLUSION * 

HAS JUST BEEN EXPLAINED.— (1071) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Ayam '^^tands for the word. 

Question How can the character of being qualified by the exclusion 
of other things be attached to them ? 

Anstver :—‘ The fact, etc. etc. * 

* Just ’—that is, xmder Text 1069, it has been explained that 
imposed upon the Cognition are excluded (or differentiated) from other 
things.—(1071) 
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Obyeetion “ If no objective factor ia expressed by the word, then 
how is it that the Teacher has declared that it is only a certain part of the 
Thing that is appreiiended by the ‘ exclusion of other things * ? ’* 

Armoer 

TEXT (1072). 

When it is said that * a certain portion of thb thing is apprehended 
BY THE Exclusion of other Things *,—^it is the said Reflection 
THAT IS MEANT.—(1072) 

COMMENTARY. 

Rsfiection being a property of the Cognition, how can it 
be a * portion of the object ’ ? ’’ 

Ansfwsr :— 

TEXT (1073). 

It is spoken of as a portion of the object, BEOACSE IT PROCEEDS 
ON THE BASIS OF THE PERCEPTION OF THE OBJECT AS * SXOLGDBD 
FROU OTHER THINOSAND BECAUSE IT IS SUPER- 
DtPOSED UPON THE OBJECT.—(1073) 

COMMENTARY. 

Because it comes about through the perception of the object * excluded 
from other things *,—and because it is superimposed upon it —^Le. upon 
the Object excluded from other things—^by deluded persons,—^therefore that 
same Reflection is figuratively spoken of as ‘ part of the object —(1073) 

In the following Text the author appliee the Instrumental ending in 
the compound ‘ arthdntarapcrdvjityd * in the case in question:— 

TEXT (1074). 

As BEFORE, THE INSTRUMENTAL ENDING MAY SIGNIFY EITHER THE 
Cause OR the Instrument. Or it may signify that rr is * in 
THAT FORM *.—I? THE THINO WERE NOT DIFFERENTIATED 
FROM UNLIKE THINOS, THEN IT COULD NOT 

BE SO.—(1074) 

COMMENTARY. 

* As before ’i.e. just as under Texts 1068-1070,—where it is said 
that * the Word expresses things as qualified by the exclusion of other % 

—so the same may be applied here also.—in all oases, the Instromental 

Ending may be taken as signifying the idea of being ‘ in that form ’;_this 

is what is mentioned by the words ' tlna v&tmana \ 
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Question :—** The exclusion of other things ie & property belonging to the 
O^ect ; as such, how can it be either the Cause or the Instrument of the appre* 
hension of the Beflection ? ’* 

Answer :—* If the thing, etc, etc. *—That is, if the Thing were not excluded 
(and differentiated) from unlike things, then, in the form of its Reflection, it 
could not be apprehended as sometliing exohided from unlike things. That is 
why the exclusion from other things is to be regarded as the Catise and the 
Instrument.—^ 1074) 

It has been argued above (under Text, 949, by Kumdrila) that—“ one 
kind of qualification cannot bring about the cognition of a different kind, 
etc. etc. **.—^Thts is answered in the following— 

TEXTS (1075-1077). 

What is meant by (the Cow) being * diffbbent * is only the 

* exclusion op the non-Cow ’; and this exclusion is op the 

NATURE OP THAT SAME DIFPBBBNOB.—EvBN WHEN THE DIPPEBENCE 
has been ASSEBTBD, THE ThINO ITSELF DOBS NOT SNTIBBLY DIS¬ 
APPEAR. Thus even when it has the nature of the qualifioa- 

TTON, THE COGNITION OP THE THINO DOES NOT CEASE. EveN WHEN 
THEBE IS NON-DIFFBRENCB, THE QUALIFICATION IS THERE AS A 
CREATION OF FANCY. ThAT CHARACTER, HAVINO BEEN WITHDRAWN 
THEREFROM, HAS BEEN PLACED THERE AS IP DIFFERENT ; WHEREBY 
IT BECOMES ITS QUALIFIOATION, LIKE THE STICK AND OTHER THINGS. 

-(1075-1077) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the ' exclusion of oUier things * were m^nt to be something positive 
qualifying the Thing, tlien all the objections \u^ed would be applicable. 
As a matter of fact, however, the * exclusion of other things * which is held 
to bo tlie qualiflcation is in the form of the thing itsdf ; so that the notion 
of the qualified is naturally in accord with that of the q\ialification. For 
instance, when one speaks of the * exclusion * of the Cow ‘ from the non- 
Cow this * exclusion * is only of the nature of the * difference of the Cow 
from the Horse and other things *,—not anything else.—^Etonoe, even tliough 
the exclusion, of the Cow, from the non^Oow, is mentioned in the negative 
form, when all that is meant is the negation of other things,—yet in reality, 
it forma the very essence of the Cow itself,—just like the * differonce *; 
that is, * difference' is not anything different from the different thing ,— 
it is that same; otherwise that thing could not figure in the ' difference * 
At all. 

* Tat ’—^i.e. thus— even tvhen the * exclusion of others * is of the nalttre of the 
qualifioatum, the idea of the ‘ Thing ’ itself does appear in regard to what is 
qualified by that qualification. 

It might be argued as follows :—“ In ordinary life the qualification is 
known to be something different from the qualified, as the stick of the Man 
36 
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(stick-holder); and ‘ Exclusion * is (as you say) not different from the 
Thing; bow then can this Exclusion be the qualification of the Thing ? ’* 

The answer is—‘ Even when there is non-difference^ etc. etc, *. —In reality, 
nothing can be qualified by anything; because what does not accord any 
help cannot be a qualification ;—if the according of help be admitted, then, 
in cases where the Oaiise may not exist at the time of the coining about of 
the effect, there could be no relation of qualification and qualified between 
the two things not existing at the same tune;—while in the case of both 
existing at the same time, as the thin^^ would be already therein their accom¬ 
plished forms, there would be no mutual help; and hence there could be 
no relation of qiuUification and qualified. Consequently, in the case of all 
things, what happens is that, though each of them stands separately, on its 
own footing, like so many iron-bars,—^yet there is a jumbling up of them as a 
creation of fancy. 

Thus then, tiiougb, in reality, there is no difference between the * Exclu¬ 
sion * and that wherein the Exclusion subsists, yet, on the basis of an imaginary 
difference, there would be the relation of qualificaixon and qualified between 
them.—(1075-1077) 

It has been argued above (under Text 966, by Kum&rQa) that—*' when 
Individuals, not being denoted, cannot be * excluded then what would be 
* excluded ’ would be the Universal 

The answer to this is as follows 

TEXTS (1078-1079). 

Bisobdixhators 01* Truth declare that what is denoted by the 
Word is mere * Reflection *. People, not knowing the 

DISTINCTION BETWEEN WHAT IS * PERCEIVED ’ AND WHAT IS 
* FANOIKD * REGARD IT TO BE SOMETHING ‘ EXTERNAL ^ 

—^AS THAT IS WHAT IS APPREHENDED (BY WORDS), 

Individuals are denoted by Words.—In 

REALITY HOWEVER THEBE IS NOTHINO THAT 
IS DENOTED BY WORDS ,—AS HAS BEEN 

PROVED ALREADY.— (1078-1079) 

COMMENTARY. 

The reason ‘ because Individuals are not denoted * is not-admiUed,. 
Because the * non-denotability * of words that we have asserted is only in 
view of the real aspect of things, not in regard to the illusory aspect. Under 
the illusory Mpect, it is only Individuals that are denoted,—as is happily 
accepted by people wanting in true insight, and is well known; so that-the 
Reason adduced is not-admitted. 

What is ‘ perceived ' is the external thing, in the shape of Spedfio 
Individuality;—what is ‘/anc«ed*,—^imaginary—is the ‘Reflection* that 
figures in Determinate Conception. 
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If the Reason adduced by you is the real ‘ non>deQOtabiUty of 
Individuals *,—then we also do not admit of any real * exclusion ’ of In* 
dividuals ; so that in that case yoiir argument proves only what is already 
admitted by us, and is, as such, superfluous, futile.—^This is what is shown 
by the sentence—* 7n reality, etc, etc, *.—(1078*1079) 

The following Text reasserts the fact of the Opponent’s Reason being 
* not>admitted ’:— 

TEXT (1080). 

Thus, Ikdividuals beihg dsnotsd by words, they abb also capable 
of SEIKO * EXCLUDED ’. AS REGARDS THE XJkIVBBSAL, THEBE 

CAN BE NO * EXCLUSION *. EvEN IP THERE WERE * EXCLUSION * 

OF IT, IT COULD NOT HAVE THE CHARACTER OF THE 

‘ ENTITY *. —(1080) 

COMMENTARY. 

It has been asserted (under 955) that—** in that case what would be 
excluded would be the Universal; and as subject to Exclusion, this Universal 
would be an entity ”;—and the author now shows that the Reason —* Because 
Individualities cannot be exclxided’ is ‘not admitted’ and it is also ‘Inconclu- 
sivo *—by the words ‘ Ae regards the Univereal, etc, etc, ’—there can be no 
exclusion of it; because it has been shown that there can be exclusion of 
Individuals only. 

* Sven ^ there toere, etc, *—^that is to say, if the said Reason is put forward 
in support of the conclusion contrary to the Opponent’s, there would be 
nothing to set aside s\ich a conclusion.—(1080) 

It has been argued (under Text 956, by KumarUa) that—“Negation 
cannot be subject to exchmon, etc. etc 

The answer to this is as follows 

TEXT (1081). 

Negation is not * excluded * (denied) in the words * Negation 
IS not Negation ’; it is however clearly * excluded * 
(denied) in such expressions as * The Entity is not 
of the nature of Negation \—(1081) 

COMMENTARY. 

Negation is not ' excluded * in the words ‘ Negation is not Negatiou 
—^by virtue of whioh it would abandon its negative character (as urged by 
KxanOrUa). But, what is an Entity has the positive character, and as such 
remains distinct from the Negative ; hence by implication, the Negation 
becomes subject to * Exclusion *; this is what is meant by us.—(1081) 

This same idea is further clarified in the following— 
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TEXT (1082). 

When one thino is not op the NATtnts or another, it is called 
ITS 'Apdha* (Exclusion, Negation), and the entitp is 
NOT OF the nature OF NEGATION. BUT EVEN THOUGH 
THERE IS MjmAo ’ OF NEGATION, IT DOES NOT 
ACQUIRS the CHARACTER OF THE 
POSITIVE ENTITY.— (1082) 

COMMENTARY. 

Though in this way, there is Aj)o}m of N^ntiou, yet it does not become 
a positive entity.*^ 1082) 

The author is going to cite an example which is accepted by both parties, 
and through that, is going to make it clear how tlie Reason of the Opponent 
is * Inconclusive * 

TEXT (1083). 

Even though it ls urged that ‘ things abb not produced by 
Primobdial Matter or God and so forth’,—the character 
of being produced by Primordial Matter, Ood and so forth does 
NOT become a POSmVB ENTITY.— (1083) 

COMMENTARY. 

You, MimSmsakas, also do not admit the fact of Things having been 
created by Primordial Hatter, or Qod, or Time end other Causes; but the 
negation (denial) of this fact does not make it a positive entity;—in tlie some 
ma n ne r , even though there is Apoha (negation, denial) of Negation, yet that 
does not make the Negation a positive entity. Consequently, the Roason 
adduced by you is Jncondusive. —(1083) 

It has been argued (under Text 950, by Kum&rita) that—“ there would 
be a groat calamity in that the Non-existent would become a positivo entity 
The following Text shows that thi« also becomes answered by the above 
pointing out of tlie Incondusioe oharacter of the Opponent’s Reason:— 

TEXT (1084). 

Thus then thebe is no such calamity as that op the Non-existent 
BECOMING A POSITIVE ENTITY. IN PACT, EVEN ON THE ESTABLISH¬ 
MENT OP THE Negation, the existence remains there 
(IN THE Entity),—^and the non-bxistencb (op the 
Negation) becomes established thereby.— (1084) 

COMMENTARY. 

It has been argued (under the same Text 959) that—" if Non-existence 
is not established, there can be no Sxistence ; nor can Non-existence 
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be est&blisl^ —^The answer to this is that—even on the eetablishznent 
of the Negation, in the above manner, the exiatena of the Positive Entity 
does become established ; as that rests upon its own nature. And the above* 
mentioned establishment of Negation also constitutes its non^txiatenca. 

The answer to this argument has been made out of its turn (along 
with that to Kxtm&rUa'a argument put forward under 055 et seq.)* because 
tlie same answer is applicable to both.—(1084) 

The Author now reverts to the order of seqxience of the Opponent's 
arguments, and takes up that put forward in Text 957, to the eSeot that—* 
** If the Negation of the Negation is different in character from the Negation 
itself, then it becomes a positive entity **. 

The answer to this is as follows :— 

TEXT (1086). 

The Cow, avhioh is ‘ the negation op the Non-Cow ’ is held to be 

A POSITIVE ENTITY, AND OF A CHARACTER DIFFERENT FROM THAT 

OP THE Non-cow ; bct by this the Non-cow dobs 
NOT become the CotO, FOR MB. — (1085) 

COMMENTARY. 

That it would become a positive entity does not indicate an undesirable 
contingency for us ; as it is quite agreeable to us. Because tlie Cow is actually 
held by us to be a positive entity quite different in character from the * Non¬ 
cow ’ in the shape of the Horse and other animals,—it is not held to be of 
the nature of Negation. So that it would be a positive entity. And as the 
difference of the Cow from the Non-cow is what is admitted by us, there 
is no such contingency as tliat of the No»v-cou; becoming the Cow. —(1085) 

It has been argued (under Tex< 960, by KumtSrila) that—“ Impressions 
cannot pertain to the Non-entity ”.—-The following Texts show that this is 
both ‘ Not-admitted * and * Inconclusive *:— 

TEXTS (1086-1087). 

Even in regard to Non-entitibs, there can be Impressions, created 

ONLY BY the MiND (OJONTTIONS),—JUST AS IN THE CASE OP 
THINGS OF VARIOUS KINDS CREATED BY IMAGINATION. 

Tins DIVERSITY AMONG ApohoS, AS ALSO THEIR 
POSTTIVB OHABAOTBR, WOULD BE ASSUMED ON THE 
BASIS OP THE DIVEBSTTY AMONG IMPRESSIONS ; 

JUST AS IN THE CASE OF CREATIONS OF 
IMAGINATION.—(1086-1087) 

COMMENTARY. 

That tlie Mind (Cognition) does not operate upon non-entities cannot 
be admitted. Because, the Mind (Cognition) does operate through the 
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imposing of the form of things created by mere imagination; and the Mitul 
(Cognition) thus does create Impreasions in the subsequent mind, which tends 
to bring about future homogeneous conceptual contents. Because, again, 
through the development of the ‘ Chain *, it may get at an awakeiung cognition, 
which brings about a similar 3£nd (Cognition). Ih the same manner, in the 
case of Apotuu, there would be difference among themselves and also the 
positive character, due to the influence of assiunptions and imagination. 

Thus the Beason adduced by Kumarila is ‘ inconclusive 

The meaning of the words of the Text is clear; hence we have not 
explained them in detail.~(1086>1087) 

It has been argued (under 961, by Kitm&rila) that->*' you cannot secure 
diversity among words also, on the basis of Impressions ”, 

The answer to this is as follows 

TEXT (1088). 

JtrST AS WB HAVE EXPLAINED THE PACT OP * THE EXCLUSION OP OTHER 

THINGS ' BEING DENOTED BY WORDS,—EXACTLY IN THE SAME 
MANNER SHOULD BE UNDERSTOOD THE ‘ EXCLUSION OP 
OTHER tCOrdi * ALSO.— (1088) 

COMJIENTARY. 

* Ju9t as, etc. etc.’;—i.e. as being in the form of Reflection; of which the 
difference from other Reflections is clearly perceived. 

Hence what has been discussed in detail (by the Opponent) is entirely 
irrelevant.—Such is the sense of the Text. —(1088) 

It has been argued (under Text 964, by Kumdrila) that—" There could 
be no relation of Denater and Denoted between two Apohae —^The answer 
to this is as follows :— 


TEXT (1089). 

Inasmuch as the Apchas are apprehended as * TKiNas they 

CANNOT BE REGARDED AS NON-ENTITIES ; THIS IS WELL KNOWN 
AND ADMITTED AS PERTAINING TO THE lUiLSmf ASPECT OP 
THINGS. As REGARDS THE Real ASPECT, WHAT THE 
OPPONENT SEEKS TO PROVE IS ACCEPTED BY 

US ALREADY.—(1089) 

COMMENTARY. 

If by the reason adduced—" Because they are non-entities ”—it is meant 
to be a general statement of fact, then that is not admitted ; because the two 
Apohas in question—which are in the form of Refiections^-cae of which is 
the denoter and the other is the denoted. —are actually recognised by deluded 
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persons as external things; and hence the}^ are endot^ed with illueery reality .— 
(1089) 

If, on the other hand, the Reason adduced pertains to the Real Oharacter 
of * Entity—then the argument is superfluous. Because in fact, we do 
not accept anything as being the denoter or denoted, in realily .—^Tbis is 
what is shown in the following-^ 


TEXT (1090). 

In realUy , there oax be nothino that cak be EirasR denoter 
OR denoted ,—^as aii« thinos beiko nr perpetdal 
FLUX, HO OOHCOMITAKCB IS POSSIBLE.— (1090) 

COMMENTARY. 

' Becattse no concomitance is ‘poeaible * ; —^that is to say, the Specific 
Individuality cannot be concomitant with—present at the time of—the 
making of the Convention and that of the using of the word.—(1090) 

The following might be urged by the other paxty:—** We are not 
denying the real relation of Denoted and Denoter; what we are denying is 
the iHuBory relation of Denoted and Denoter which is based upon the real 
fact of the two Apohae being non-entities; so that our Reason is not not- 
admitted ; nor is our conclusion open to the defect of being superfluous 

The following Texte proceed to show that, if both are regarded to be 
illusory and real, then the two objections do become applicable:— 


TEXTS (1091-1092). 

If IT IS THE illusory Rblatiok of Denoter and Denoted that is 
denied, on the basis op the real fact of the two 
Excluaione being kon-entitibs,—even so, * palsitf * 
becomes unavoidable ; in view of such words 
AND things denoted BY THEM AS ARE THE 
CREATION OF IMAOINATION.— (1091-1092) 

COMMENTARY. 

Under the circumstances, the Reason woxild be Inconclusive; as in the 
case of such creatures of imaginatioa as Mahdehvfid and the like, and also 
words denoting these,—even though they are non-entities in reality, yet the 
iUueory Relation of Denoter and Denoted is actually present.—(1091-1092) 

The following might be urged by the other party;—** In the case of 
things like Mah&thoitd, the denoted thing, in the shai^e of the UnivM^l, is 
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real, —and also tlie word denoting them; and hence their case does not 
falsify our Premiss.” 

The answer to Uiis is as f oUo\rs :— 

TEXT (1093). 

As A MATTER OF PACT, THERE IS NO ‘ UNIVERSAL ’ (CoMMONALTY) IN THE 
CASE OP THE THINGS IN QUESTION, tVHICH COULD BE DENOTED ; 

NOR IS THERE ANY UNIVERSAL WORD DENOTATIVE OP THAT 

Universal ; Nor dobs the denotative oharacter 
BELONG to the WoRD, AS SpBCIFIO INDIVIDUALITIBS 
ABE ALL IN PERPETUAL FLUX.— (1093) 

COMMENTARY. 

In course of our examination of the 'Universalwe have rejected, in 
great detail, tlie whole conception of the * Universal *; hence the assertion 
that the * Universal * is the denoted and denoter in the case in question makes 
the Reason * false * (Inoonchisive). 

‘ Taeya '—of the Univefsol. 

Tlie term ' Universal * has to be taken as understood after ‘ denotative ' 
which connects it with the context. 

It might be argued that—” Even though there is no real entity denoted 
in the case, yet the denotative certainly is there in the shape of the Specific 
Individuality of the word * MaJi&ahvHd* etc. 

The answer to this is—‘ Nor dote the denotative, etc. etc. * j—that is, 
it has been showTi that tlie ' Perpetual Flux * embraces all things; hence 
tho Specific Individuality of words cannot be denotative, because as it is 
momentary, it could not form the subject of any Convention; also because 
it cotUd not be concomitant witl) the time of usage ; as explained before.— 
(1093) 

The following Text sums up the argument 


TEXT (1094). 

Hence both of these should be held to consist in the illusory 
‘ Reflection * etc.—^Thus in view op these, the ' falsity ' 
REMAINS UNSHAKEN.— (1094) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Both ’—i.e. tile denoted thing as well as the denotative Word. 

* Reflection, etc. ’—The * etcetera ’ is meant to show that even under the 
view that Ideas (Cognitions) are jormUes, it would be necessary to admit 
the existence, within the Idea itself, of another specific Idea in the form of 
the oonoeption of ‘ object ’ where there is no real object. 
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* In vUiP of these ’—^i.e. things crAatod by imagination. 

• Tat * stands for ‘ tasmOl \ ‘ therefore ‘ thus Or it may mean 
* of tliat *—i.e. of the Reason,—the ‘falsity ’ remains unshaken.—(1094) 


It has been argued (imder Text 966, by Xumdriia) that—“one for 
whom there is nothing positive denoted by woixla,—for him there can be 
no negation either 

The answer to this is as follows - 


TEXTS (1095-1006). 

For the man by whom the denotation op words is not admitted 

TO BE ANYTHINO POSITIVE, THE MiND (COONITION) REFLECTING 
THE ThINO is what IS BROUGHT ABOUT BY THE WORD, AND 
THIS (DOGNinON ULTIMATELY BRINGS ABOUT THE 
IDEA OP THE THING. WhEN WORDS EXPRESS 
THEIR MEANINGS, THERE IS, BY IMPLICATION, 

THE EXCLUSION OP OTHER THINGS ; AND 
THROUGH THE PRESENCE OF THIS 

there IS negation also, as 

PRECEDED BY THE APPRE¬ 
HENSION OP THE 
positive THING.— 

(1095-1096). 

OOilMENTARY. 

It is not that we absolutely do not admit the fact of words denoting 
positive things by virtue of which you have urged the undesirable con- 
Sngency against us. As a matter of fact, it is admitted by us that the woM 
produces the 'mental condition’ (Cognition) which ultimately provides 
idea of the Thing; so that in our opinion also what is denoted by the word 
is a positive entity which is illusory in character. In reaUty however, there 
is nothing that is denoted by words; henoe it is only the real positive charwtor 
of things that U denied by us so that the iUusory positive character of the 
thing denoted by words being accepted by us,—whenever there is anything 
positive denoted by the word,—the negation of other things becomes api^- 
hended by impUcation; and hence it is quite possible to have this negation 
as preceded by the apprehension of the positive thing.—(1095-1096) 


The following might be urged by the other party “ If it is ad^tt^ 
that the Word does denote positive entities, tlien, bow is it that in the 
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HUutmtkha, the Lak^avtakdra has spoken of the * impossibility of the 
positive ’ f ” 

The answer to this is as follows 


TEXT (1097). 

The * IMPOSSIBIUTY op the Posittve ’ has been averred on the 

GROUND THAT SUCH THINGS AS THE * UNIVERSAL * AND THE 
LIKE CANNOT POEM THE SUBJECT OP WORDS AND 
Determinate Conceptions.— (1097) 

COMMENT ARY. 

Inasmuch as there are no real * denoted tilings * or * denotative words * 
in the shape of the ‘ Universal * and the like,—there can be no real subject 
for Words and Determinate Conceptions.—it lias been asserted by the great 
Teacher,—in view of the real state of tiungs,—that * there is impossibility of 
the Positive ’; hence there is no contradiction at all.—(1097) 

It has been argued (imder Texts 967. etc., by Kxmdrila) that—“ If it is 
held that it is mere Apoha that is denoted, etc. etc.”.—^The answer to *’hiM 
is as follows:— 


TEXT (1098). 

From the term * BlueXotus only one thing is cognised,—and 
THAT IS THE RbPLEOTION EXCLUDED (DIFFERENTIATED) FROM 
THE * NON-BLUE ’ AND THE ‘ NON-LOTUS — (1098) 

COMMENTARY. 

What the term ‘ Blue-lotos ’ expresses is, not mere nekton, but—tl»e 
single Reflection of tlie object—as excluded from the ‘ non-blue ’ and the 
* non-lotus partaking of the nature of both. Consequently, in the case 
of words like ‘ Blue-lotus there certainly is the denotation of things of 
mixed character,-^which has to bo admitted on the strength of actual 
cogmtions appearing in that form ; and on the basis of this the necessary oo- 
ordination becomes quite possible.—(1098) 

It has been argued (under TmA 972, by Kumdrila) that—If it be 
asserted that what is denoted is the thing endowed with the Apoha, etc. 
etc.” 

The answer to this is as follows 
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TEXTS (1099-1101). 


We do not hold that what the word denotes is the Thing endowed 

WITH THE * EXCLUSION [Apoha) OF OTHER THINGS * ; BECAUSE FOB 
US, THEBE IS NO * EXCLUSION * OTHER THAN THE THING EXCLUDED 
FROM SOMETHINO ELSE. HeNCB THE OBJECTION THAT * IT IS DEPEN¬ 
DENT UPON SOMETHINO ELSE * IS NOT APPLICABLE TO THE ‘ DENOTATION 
OP WORDS * AS HONESTLY EXPLAINED,—IN THE WAT THAT IT IS TO 
THE THEOET OF THE ‘ UnTVEESAL * (BEING DENOTED BY WORDS). 

Because T- Br-wntT! is no difference between the Rehlion of qwdifi- 
catuyn , and qualified and ‘ co-ordination '. Consequently there 

IS NO INOONGRUITY IN THE THEORY THAT IT IS Apoha THAT IS 
DENOTED BY WORDS.— (1099-1101) 


COMSfENTARY. 


If exclueion were something entirely different from the Thing exclttded, 
then there would be the possibility of the incongruity that has been urged 
against the view that ‘ what is denoted is the Thing as endowed with the 
Apoha \ As a matter of fact however, for tis, exclusion is not something 
different from the Thing excluded from others;—in fact, it is the excluded 
thing itself that is spoken of as ‘exclusion*, when what is meant to be stressed 
is the mere negation of other thing*.—Consequently, the incongrmty that has 
been urged against the Denotation of Universal*,—^in the form that, if tlie 
Universal is what is primarily denoted by words, the denotation of the 
Thing endowed with that Universal wovUd bo dependent upon that (Universal), 
an d consequently there being no indication of the varieties of the said Thing, 
there is no possibility of co-ordination or any other relationship with it,— 
does not apply to the theory of Apoha, as there is no denotation (under this 
theory) of anything equipped with the * Exclusion of other things as 
something different. 

This is what is meant by the words * Hence the ol^tctwn, etc. etc.*. 

* Tat *—* tasmdt ’— Hence, 

* Avaddtam, etc. etc.* —i.e. to the ‘ denotation of words * as expounded 
by the Teacher DlhnSga, with the purest conviction. 

The grounds for this inapplicability sure next stated—' Because there is no 
difference, etc. etc.’.—That is, there the Denotation of words—in the shape 
of the ‘ Exclusion of other things ’—is not different from,—not anything 
other than— that iohich is excluded Jrom othere. 

*Qualijication and qualified, etc. etc.*.—This is easily understood.— 
<1099-1101) 


The following Texts show how co-ordination, etc. is not incompatible:— 
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TEXTS (1102-1104). 

WhEJJ the word * BLUE * IS UTTERED ALONE, THE PARTICULAR * REFLEC¬ 
TION ’ THAT APPEARS IS ONE THAT SCINTILLATES THROUGH ALL 
BLUE THINGS SUCH AS THE CUOKOO, THE LrOTUS, THE BlUE 

Bee and the ldcb.—When the word ‘ Lotus * is 

ADDED TO IT, THEN THE CuCKOO, THE COLLYRIUM 
AND OTHER BLUE THINGS BECOME * EXCLUDED \ 

AND THE RESULTANT REFLECTION IS ONE 
THAT IS FURTHER PARTICULARISED AND 
BECOMES DEFINITELY APPLIED TO 
ONE BLUE THING ONLY.—ThUS THE 
NSOBSSARY CO-ORDINATION IS 
NOT RENDERED IMPOSSIBLE. 

All THIS EXPLANATION IS 
ABSOLUTELY IMPOSSIBLE 
UNDER THE THEORY OP 
THE OTHER PARTY. 

(1102-1104) 

COJniKNTARY. 

That is to say, wliea the word * blue ’ is pronotuiced, tliere appears the 
Conceptual Reflection (the Image) of a doubtful form, inasmuch as it 
serves to exclude the * yellow ’ and other colours and things having these 
colours, and envisages all blue things, such as the Blue Bee, the Cuckoo, 
the Collyrium and so forth.—^When the word ‘ lotus * is added (to the word 
* blue *), the same Reflection becomes apprehended as differentiated from the 
Cuckoo and the rest, and particularly restricted to the thing excluded jrom ihi 
N<m-lotu». Thus in relation to the said Concept\ial Reflection, tltere is a 
mutual relation of differentiation and differentiated between the two words 
‘ blue * and ' lotus ’; and hence there is nothing incongruo\is in their being 
related to each other as qualification and qualified. 

Or (another explanation possible is that) both the words together express 
the thing in the form of a single Reflected Image excluded from the * non¬ 
blue ’ and the * non-lotus ’; so that both pertaining to the same thing, 
there is co-ordination between them. 

Such is the meaning of the Texts as a whole. TIte meaning of the 
words is as follows:—‘ Scintillating ’,—^Le. not restricted to any particular 
thing, doubtful.—^The word * pika * liere stands for the Cuckoo. —The rest is 
easy. 

It might be argued (by the Opponent) that—“ imder o\ur theory also, 
the co-ordination would be all right **. 

The answer to tliis is—' All this explanation ie, etc. etc.' ;—that is, the 
above-described explanation of * co-ordination etc.—(1102-1104) 

Quesricn:—** Why should it be impossible under our theory ? " 

Anetuer 
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TEXTS (1105-1106). 

By the siholb word, the Specific Indiyidttaijty bbgohes expressed 

IK ITS EKTIRBTY ; AND WHEN THAT HAS BEEN DENOTED, WHY 
SHOULD THEBE BE NON-COONITION OF OTHER THXNaS,— 

FOB THE SAKE OF WHICH ANOTHER WORD WOULD BE 
PRONOUNCED,—WHEN, IN REALITY, THE THINO 
HAS BEEN DENOTED IN ITS ENTIRETY T—If 
NOT, THEN IT BECOMES moTt than om. 

-{1105-1106) 

COMMENTARY. 

Under the theor>' of those who hold that words denote positive entities 
when the single word * blue ' expresses the Specific Individuality of tlie Lotus 
and otlier (blue) things,—^why should there be any absence of cognition of 
such other particular things as the Lotus and the Collyrium,—since the Blu6 
Thing has been denoted in its entirety ? Because the idea that one and the 
same thing should be both known and unknown to the same person involves 
self-contradiction. This is what is pointed out in the text by the words ‘ Why 
sftouid thert, etc. etc .*.—* Non-Cognition * stands for had cognition, i.e. doubtful 
and wrong cognition. 

Thus there being no doubtful or wrong cognition, there can be no 
desire on the part of the speaker to pronounce any other word, such as ‘ Lotus * 
and tlie like. This is shown by the w'ords *for Oio sake of tohieh, etc. etc.* t — 
* For the sake of tohieh —i.c. for the purpose of removing which non- 
cognition. 

It might be argued that—“when the Blue thing has been denoted by 
the single word * blue *, it has been donated only in peut, not in its entirety ; 
hence for tlxe purpose of speaking of other characteristics of the Blue Thing, 
another word is sought after 

The answer to this is—* When in reality, etc, etc.’. There are no parts 
in any single object, by virtue of which there could be denotation in part; 
because the one (whole) and the many (parts) are mutual contradictories, one 
being the negation of the other ; so that what your explanation does is to 
establish as many distinct things as there may be parts; and hence there 
would be no such concepts os ‘ one * and ‘ many ’.—(1105-1106) 

The following might be urged by the other party :—" The word ‘ blue ' 
does not denote a particular suhetance; it denotes either the qualify called 
‘ Blue * or the Universal * Blue * inhering in tliat quality; the word * lotus * 
also denotes the Universal ‘ Lotus not any porticular substance ; hence, as 
the two words denote two different tilings, it is only right that there should 
be a need for the word * lotus * (after the utterance of the word ‘ blue . 

The answer to this is as follows 
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TEXTS (1107-1108). 

It the TJnivbesal ‘ Blub or the Quality Blue, is denoted by thb 
WORD ‘ BLUE .then THE WORD ‘ LOTUS * (PRONOUNCED WITH 
THAT WORD) SHOULD DENOTE ANOTHER UNIVERSAL ‘ LOTUS *; 

—Such being the case, there would be dif¬ 
ference BETWEEN THE TWO WORDS, JUST AS 
THERE IS BETWEEN THB WORDS ‘ Bakula ’ 

(a kind OP FLOWER) AND * UtpoUt * 

(Lotus) ; so that any co-ordina- 

■nON, ETC. BETWEEN THEM WILL 
BE ALL THE MORE IMPOS¬ 
SIBLE 1107-1108) 

COMMENTARY. 

The compound *anyindwaraj&ti' is to bo taken aa a Karmddharaya ,— 

* anya ' qualif j*ing * ind\vara 3 atih \ 

* Vyavaslyu '—i.e. should be denoted. 

* UtpahuhruUh *—has the Ablative ending. 

Tlius under this theory co-ordination would be all the more impossible; 
since, like the words * hakuJa ' and * xUjKda \ the words ‘ blue * and * lotus ’ 
would not be applicable to the same thing. There can be no such expres¬ 
sion as * baktUam tUpalam (1107-1108) 

The following might be mged by the other party “ Though the word 

* blue * denotes a particular Universal and a particuiar Quality, yet, through 
those, it also denotes the substance related to the Blue Quality and the 

* Blue * Universal;—similarly the word ‘ ]ot\a3 through the Universal 
‘Lotus*, denotes the substance ;—^in this way their application to the same 
thing being possible, there would be co-ordination between them; which 
would not be possible in the case of the words ‘ bakula ’ and ‘ utpala ’.’* 

The answer to this is as follows :— 

TEXTS (1109-1110). 

If IT IS THE Substance related to the Quality and the Universal 

THAT IS DENOTED BY THE WORD * BLUE THEN THE WORD ‘ LOTUS * 
WOULD BE USELESS. AS WHAT IS BELATED TO THE SAID 

TWO FACTORS (Quality and Universal) is exactly 

WHAT IS EQUIPPED WITH THE UNIVERSAL * LOTUS ’ ; 

AND AS THIS WILL HAVE BEEN ALREADY EX- 
FBESSED BY THE WORD * BLUE THE 
WOBD * LOTUS * WOULD BE USELESS.— 

(1109-1110) 

COMMENTARY. 

* 27ie Quality ’—called ‘ blw ’;—the ‘ Universal *—as the Universal 

* blue'; that which is related to these is * Cfut^alq^jOtisambadd/utm \ 
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‘ The word Lohu woidd he tutleee *, —aa the Rubstance will have been 
already expressed by the word * blue is explained by the words— 

* As wfuU is related, etc. etc .*;—* the two factors * are the Quality and the 
'Universal. 

The following might be urged (by the other party)—“ Even though 
the word ‘ blue * denotee the substance posaesaing that quality and belonging 
to that Universal,—yet, inasmuch as the word ' blue * has been fo\ind to 
be applicable to several substances, the man who hears the word pronounced 
does not obtain any definite idea of the Lotus, specifically ;—as the Cuckoo 
and other things are also * blue *; hence, the use of the word * lotus * becomes 
useful, in that it serves to dispel the suspicion that other substances might 
be meant 

This is not right; as this assertion is made becatise the person making 
it does not know the subject under consideration. The subject under dis¬ 
cussion is that under the theory that words denote positive things, there can 
be no co-ordination, etc. If then, the word ‘ lotus * is used only for the dis- 
pelling of the said suspicion,—and not for the denoting of a substance,— 
then, in that case, a positive entity would not form the denotation of the 
word; as all that the word ‘ lotus * will have done would be the dispelling 
of the form wrongly imposed upon it. Then again, it is a self-contradictory 
statement that is made, when it is asserted that “ the word ‘blue * denotes 
the substance Lotus *' and yet “ there is no certainty produced in the mind 
of the hearer **. That cannot form the denotation of a word, in regard to 
which no certainty is produced. If it did, that would lead to ah&urditiee. 
Nor again is there any room for suspicion in what has been cognised with 
certainty ; as ‘ Certain Cognition * and * Uncertain Cognition ’ are mutually 
destructive. 

It might be said that—" Even though the words Blue and Lotus are not 
applicable to the same thing, yet what are denoted by them—viz. the Quality 
and the Universal—do subsist in the same substance,—and hence through 
their denotations, there would be oo-ordination between them." 

This cannot be right; as it would lead to absurd contingencies. In the 
manner stated, there would be co-ordination between the words * Colour ’ 
and ‘ Taste * also; as what are denoted by them—Le. Colour and Taste— 
subsist in the same subetanoe. Earth. Further (under the explanation 
offered) there wo\dd be no possibility of the expression ‘ blue lotus * bringing 
about the oognition of a single thing; as the two words would be separately 
denoting the Quality and the Universal subsisting in the single substance; 

unless the words bring about the oognition of the same thing, there can 
be no co-ordination between them.—Enough of this!—(1109-1110) 


The following might be urged:—“ The word * lotus * doee not denote 
exactly the same thing that is related to the quality Blue and the Universal 
* Blue *; it denotes something different. Hence the word ‘ lotus ’ cannot 
be useless." 

The answer to this is as follows 
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TEXT (1111). 

Ip what belongs to the Universal * Lotus * is different from 
W’HAT IS BELATED TO THE QUALITY AND UNIVERSAL (BlUE),— 
THEN THE WORDS ‘ BLUE * AND * LOTUS * CANNOT BE 
CO-SUBSTRATE (CO-ORDINATED).— (1111) 

CO>niEXTARY. 

There is a hiattis after the particle ‘ yorfi ’ (‘ if ’). 

* TJiey cannol be co-subsirate ’ j—i.o. they cannot be co-ordinated.— 
( 1111 ) 

% 

The following might bo ttrged:—“ Though the aame Subatonce is 
denoted by tlie word ‘ blue and also by the word ' Lotus *,—tli© word 

* blue ’ denotes the Substance, not os something related to the Uni\'ersal 

* Lotus but as related to the Quality Blue and tlie Unix’oraal * Blue *; 
consequently, the word *'Lotus ’ is used for the pxirpose of expressing the 
fact of the substance being related to tlie Universal ‘ Lotus'; and as such it 
cannot be xiseless.” 

This argument is raised and ansu’crod in the following :— 

TEXTS (1112-1U4). 

Ip THE WORD * BLUB ’ DOES NOT DENOTE THE SUBSTANCE RELATED 

TO THE Quality and the Universal (Blue) as belated to 
THE Universal ‘ Lotus —then the substance as related to 
THE Universal ‘ Lotus * should be something totally 

DIFFERENT ; AS A MATTER OF PACT, WHAT IS BELATED TO THE 

Universal * Lotus ’ is that same substance that is related 

TO THE OTHER TWO (QUALITY AND UNIVERSAL ‘ BluC ’) J AND THAT 
SUBSTANCE HAS ALREADY BEEN EXPRESSED, IN US ENTIRETY— 
NOT IN FART,—BY THE WORD ‘ BLUE—^AND HAS ALSO BEEN 
APPREHENDED BY THE VERBAL COGNITION BROUGHT ABOUT BY 
THAT WOBD ;—SO THAT THE WORD * LOTUS * WOULD BE ENTIRELY 

USELESS.— (1112-1114) 


OOiDIEXTARY. 

If the word ‘blue’ does not denote the Substance related to the Quality 
and the Universal * Blue as related to the Universal' Lotus *,—^thon (there 
is the following incongruity). 

The eubstance ae related to the Universal * Lotus ’ is not something entirely 

different from the substance as related to Ohe Quality and Universal * Blue _ 

on the basis whereof on the denotation of the Substance related to th e 
Quality and Universal ‘ Blue there might be no denotation of the Substance 
as related to the Universal ‘ Lotus As a matter of fact, however, there is 
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no difiorenco between the correlatives in the two caeca ; and hence the two 
aubetancea must also be the same ; and hence it cannot be right that on the 
denotation of one there nhould be no denotation of the other. 

Further, even admitting what has been said,—the aubetance related to 
the Universal * Lotus ’ may be different from that related to the Quality and 
the Universal * Blue ‘; even so the word * Lotus ’ would be useless. Becauxe 
that impartite thing which is related to the Universal ‘ Lotus * is exactly 
what is related to the two factors of the Quality and the Universal * Blxio *,— 
it is not anything different from it; and as that thing is impartite, it 
must have been denoted in ile entirely, by the word ' blue ’; and it would 
also have figured in the Verbal Cognition—brought about by that word}— 
henoe what would be left there undenoted in the denoting of which ^e 
word * Lotus * would have its use ?—(1112-1114) 

Uddyotakara Iwr argued as follows :—“ The assumption (made by tlie 
Buddhist) that * the object being impartite, whenever it is cognised, it is in 
its entirety, not in part * is not possible ; because the word ‘ earva (‘ entire \ 
* wiiole'), is applied to things noi-one (several), while the word ‘ ika * is 
applicable to the jxtri.” 

Anticipating this argument, the Author provides the following answer 
to it:— 


TEXTS (1115-1116). 

If (it be said that), is regard to a thisq devoid op PLURALmr, the 

ASSUMPTION OP THE ALTERNATIVES OP ‘ ENTTRETY * AlfD 
‘ SEVERALTY ’ (‘ PLURALITY ’) IS NOT POSSIBLE,—SUCH AN 
ASSERTION COULD ONLY PROCEED PROM IGNORANCE OP 
THE MEANING OF THE SENTENCE (USED BY US). 

What we made clear was that the first 
WORD ‘ BLUE ’ itself EXPRESSED ALL THAT 
HAD TO BE EXPRESSED, AND NO 
PART OP ITSELF WAS LEFT (UN- 

EXFKESSBD).— 1116-1116) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Denoid of plurality ’—i.e. the thing without parts. 

* The assumption, etc. etc.*, —the assumption of the altemativee—^viz.: 
whether what figures as the object of the cognition is the thing »n Us entirety, 
or tn parte. 

This assertion proceeds from ignorance of what our statement means. 
For instance, what is meant by our statement that * by the very first word 
‘ blue * the thing lias been expressed in its entirety * is as follows :—What has 
been expressed is the thing exactly as it stands, and no aspect of it has been 
left out, for the denoting of which the word * lotus * would be required; 
because the thing has no parts.—Such being our meaning, the argument urged 
37 
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by XJddyotakara is in the nature of Verbal Ckieui^ry (attributing a meaning 
to our statement never intended by us).—(1115>1116) 

Thus, just as the word * lotus * would be useless, so also the use of 
suoh words as ‘ non>etemal ’ would be useless; or if they were used, they 
woiild be only synonyms,—like the words * iant ’ and * padapa * (both of 
which stand for tree). —^Tliis is the application of tlie said reasoning to other 
cases indicated in the following— 

TEXT (1117). 

In this same way, the uttemnq op other words also would be 

FRUITLESS. In pact, THE UTTERANCE OF SUCH WORDS WOITJD 
ONLY MEAN SO MANY SYNONYMS.— (1117) 

COMMEXTARY. 

‘ Udimiiam ’—i.e. use, utterance. 

‘ Uktau ’—Le. in the uttering. 

This idea has been expressed in the following statement:—' A certain 
tiling having been entirely takenup by a word—or by an idea,—there remains 
nothing else that could be exiiresscd by anotiier word or Idea; hence these 
would be synonyms ’.—(1117) 

The following might be urged :—" Under the theory of the Buddliist 
also, when a certain thing has been esqiressed by a word, there could be no 
doubtful or wrong cognition in regard to other aspects, uid hence why 
should there not be the incongruity of no other words being used ? ** 

Answer 

TEXTS (1118-1119). 

For us, no external tbino is expressed by the word ; nor is any 
Idea of external things held to frooebd from words,_ 

BY VIRTUE OF WHICH, THE THING IN ITS ENTIRETY 
HAVING BEEN TAKEN UP BY THESE TWO, ANY 
SUBSEQUENT WORD WOULD BE A 
MERE SYNONYM OP THAT 
WORD.— (1118-1119) 

CXIMMENTARY. 

* These two '—i.e. the said word and the said Idea. 

‘ Svbeeqtient coming later on.—(1118-1119) 

Question:—Why is not the objection regarding the absence of co¬ 
ordination applicable to the view xaadee which the denotation of words is 
‘ illusory ’ t ” 

Anstper :— 
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TEXTS (1120-1121). 

What is pbodttoed by the word, in due course, is only the Reflection ; 

AND IT is through DELUSION THAT THIS APPEARS AS 0116 

AND AS external. The Co-ordination and other 

RELATIONS ABE DUB TO THE REFLECTION. 

In reality, all these words are 

HELD TO BE OBJECT¬ 
LESS.— {1120-1121) 

COMMENTARY. 

When the word * blue ' is uttered, what it brings about first of all is tlw 
conceptual Reflection, excluded (difierentiated) from all ru>n~blue things, and 
sdutillating over the lA>t\i8 and other (blue) things and hence not excluding 
these latter, and conceived (objectively) in the external fonn; then when 
Kubsequently, the word ' I/3tu8 ’ is uttered, what it brings about is the con¬ 
ceptual Reflection, excluded from all that is non-lotus, and with the form of 
only one external thing superimposed upon it;—in this way, m due course, 
there is brought about an illusory (conjunct) conceptual Reflection, excluded 
from the ‘ non-blue ’ and the ' non-lotus *, with the one external form imposed 
upon it;—and it is in oonseqxience of this that an illusory co-ordination 
becomes possible. 

“ Why is it not so, in reality t ” 

Answer .*— In reality, aU these words are held to he o^’ectiess.—(1120- 
1121) 

It has been argued (under Text 073, by KumSrxla) that—" there can be 
no connection between the Apoha and Gender, Number, etc 

The answer to this is as folloa's :— 

TEXT (1122). 

As FOB THE CONNECTION OF GSNDEB AND Nu.MBBR, IT IS NOT PRESENT 

IN Individuals also ; in fact, such oonneotion is based 

ENTIRELY UPON CONVENTIONS SET UP BY THB WHIMS 
OP PEOPLE ; IT IS NOTHING REAL.—(1122) 

COMMENTARY. 

The fact of Gender, Number, etc. belonging to things is not admitted. 
In fact it is due entirely to Conventions set up at whim. 

' In Individuals also ’—the term * also * is meant to include the Ajtoha, 

The argument may be formulated thus:—Wl>cn one thing does not follow 
the presence and absence of another thing, then it cannot belong to it;— 
e.g. Coolness and Fire:—Gender and Number do not follow the presence emd 
absence of individual things,—Whence there is non-perception of the wider 
tenn (which implies the non-existence of the narrower).—(1122) 
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The following Text show that the Reason just atlduced cannot be said 
to be * not admitted *:— 

TEXT (1123). 

There ark three words (derotino the same thiho)—‘ T<Ua^ ’ 
(Mascdline) * Tafam * (Neuter) and ‘ Tafi * (Feminize) ; and 

YET ANY ONE THING CANNOT HAVE THREE FORMS ; 

FOR IP IT DID, THEN, ALL COGNITIONS 
WOULD HAVE TO BE VARIEGATED IN 

charactbr.~-(1123) 

COMMENTARY. 

If Gender really lM>longed to things, tlien, on account of tlio tliree 
words—‘ iatah ‘ tafam ’ and ‘ tafi ’—in three goiideni, being applicable to 
the same tiling (Bank of rivers);—tlie tiling would have tliree forms ; and it 
is not jxissible for one and the same tiling to have tlie tliroe forms—^Masculino, 
Neuter Feminine ; if it did, it would cease to lie one thing. If, even in 
the presence of mutually incompatible projX'rties, things were to bo one, then 
the entire universe would become a single thing ; and in that case it would 
all be produced and destroyed at one and the same tame. 

Then again, on account of all tilings being expressed, by either one word 
or by another, as having the three genders, all cognitions relating to tliem 
would have to be variegatod in character.—(1123) 

The following might be urged :—“ Even though all tilings may liave 
three genders, yet the cognitions of things would appear exactly os onvisagiDg 
that form alone which the speaker may desire to speak of ; hence they could 
not be of variegated character.** 

The answer to this is as follows :— 

TEXT (U24). 

Ip THEY WERE DEPENDENT UPON THE SPEAKER’S WHIM, THEN THE 

Cognitions would not envisage the Tumas at all. Under 
THAT whim, the COONITIONS SHOULD BE OP ONE 
POEM, AND YET THE THINO IS NOT OP 
ONE POEM.—(1124) 

COMMENTARY. 

' Tf they, etc,* —i.e. if the cognitions were dependent upon the whim. 

If, through the Speaker’s whim, the Cognitions be of one form, then 
the Cognitions in question could not envisage things of three kinds (as 
having three Genders); because no single thing has that (mixed) form ; and 
it would thus be as objectless as the visual cognition of sound! 

' Tadvaehit *,—^i.e. through the speaker’s whhn.—(1124) 
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Some people think that “ the three genders in the case of the words 
cited may be explained as pertaining to the three states of the thing con* 
oerned (River-bank),—the three states being those of dtstruetum^ appearance 
and amtinuance 

That this also cannot be right is shown in the following— 


TEXT (1125). 

If tiib applioatiok of tkb obndbrs were basbd upor the states 
OF continuance, appearance and destruction ,— then, atx the 

THREE GENDERS WOULD BECOME APPLICABLE 
TO ALL THINGS.— (1126) 

COMMENTARY. 

There is a hiatus after ' syCil * (the conditional clause ending there). 

Tf the * application * —^regulation*~of genders were based upon the states 
of continuance and the rest, then all the three genders would be applicable 
to all things,—like the Itiver-bank, the CSiain and so forth. Because, as 
in the case of the River-bank, so elsewhere also, all the three states of con- 
tinuance and the rest would be there. Otherwise, there should not be three 
genders in the case of the three words ‘ tatah *, ' iafi * and * tafam ’ also ; aa 
there is no difference between the two cases. Thus the definition proposed 
becomes too ioide. —(1126) 

The definition is * too narrow ' also, becaxise it is not true in all cases 
this is what is shown in the following— 


TEXT (1126). 

There abb three words used (in connection with non-sntzties)— 
* Abhdva^^ ’ (Masculine), * Nirupdkhyam ’ (Neuter) and 
‘ Tvchchhatd * (Fsmzntnb) ; what sort of oonneotion 
with the states of continuance , etc. could 

BE ASSUMED IN REGARD TO THS NON- 

entitibs (spoken of by these 
WORDS) 1—(1126) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even in the case of non-entitie8,^^uoh as the Hare's Horn and the 
lake,—the states of continuance, etc. are not there ; and yet in regard to them 
words of all three genders are applied—in the shape of * odAduoA * (Masculine* 
Non-existent), * NirupSkhyam' (Neuter, Featureless) and ‘ Tuchchhatd 
(Feminine, Insignificant). So that the proposed regulation of genders 
cannot include such cases ; hence it is too narrow. —(1126) 
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TEXTS (1127-1130). 

Of thinqs,—* APPBARAKCB ’ IS Birih \ * destruction ’ IS periling ; 
AND ‘ CONTINUANCE ’ IS the Thing in its own form. Now in 
Birth THERE IS NO perishing -, ^vhy then is it spoken of as 

* UtpcUtiJy ’ (Feminine) ? Nob is there existence in Us own form ; 

WHY THEN IS IT SPOKEN OP AS ‘ jouma * (Neuter) ? In Destruction 
also, the other two STATES ARE NOT THEBE ; WHY THEN IS IT 
SPOKEN OF AS * * (Masculinb), ' ndskoh* (Masculine) 

AND ‘ tirchhamnam ’ (Neuter) ? As regards CorUinuance al3o> 
ON WHAT ground IS IT SPOKEN OP AS * Sthitih’ (FEMININE) AND 

* svabhavdh ’ (Masculine) ?—Ip the fobm op these is not dif¬ 
ferentiated, then they should always be in one and the 
same gender— (1127-1130) 

COMMENTARY. 


For the following reason, the explajoation provided is too narrow.— j 

Because in connection with the same sold states of Continuance and the rest, l 

it is foimd that to each of these, words of all the three genders are applied. I 

For instance, Appearance is sjwken of as * vtp&dah ’ (Birth, Masculine); ; 

Deetruction is spoken of as ‘ n&shah * (Perishing, Masculine); Continuance is j 

spoken of as * atmasvarupam* (its own form. Neuter).—^Now as regards I 

Appearance, there can be no ‘ condmiance' or ‘ destruction * in it; how 
then oould such words as ^tOpattih' (Feminine) and *janma* (Neuter) 
be applied to it t Similarly as regards Destruction, there can be no * con- 
tinuanco ’ or * appearance * in it; how then could it be spoken of by such ' 

tenns as * tirobhdvah * (Masculine), * vinSshah ’ (Masculine) and ‘ ttro6Aa- | 

vanam ’ (Neuter) ?—-^he particle ‘ api ’ in tho Text serves to show that i 

Deetruction itself could not be spoken of by that same word.—Similarly, | 

as regards Continuance, Destruction and Appearance being impossible i 

therein,—^it has to be explained on what grounds it is spoken of as * athUih ’ • 

(Feminine) and * SvabhSvah ’ (Masculine). 

It might be said that—inasmuch ns these. Continuance and the rest. ! 

are not differentiated among tbemselves, oacli of them may be capable of 
taking all the three Genders ”. \ 

The answer to this is stated in the words—* If the form of these, etc, etc.*;— 
that is, if the form of these is not differentiated from each other, then there ! 

should, in reality, be only one, not three, Genders.—(1127-1130) * 

. 

The other party says:—The Feminine, Masculine and Neuter are so 
many different Universals, like the tfiuversal * Cow ’ and the like.” 

The answer to this is as follows i 
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TEXT (1131). 

If THB FbMININB and the best be HBT.h TO BB so MAK Y DIFPBBENT 
UnIVERSALS,—THEN ALL SUCH SHOULD BE BSOARDED AS 
DISCARDED BY THE REJECTION OF THB 

‘Universal* itself.— (1131) 

COMMENTARY. 

On a previouu occasion, in course of ^he Examination of the ‘ Universal 
all particular Universals also have been discarded; hence there can be no 
such particular Universals ns ' Feminine' and the rest. Hence the definition 
provided is an ‘ impossible * one.—(1131) 

Tlien again, in connection with the particular Universals, we find,—even 
witliout any other Universal, the application of such words as 
(Feminine), ' hAduoA ’ (Masculine), * tdm^nyam ' (Neuter);—hence the 
definition provided turns out to be ‘ too narrow—^This is what is shown 
in the following 

TEXT (1132). 

Sl^CK WORDS ARB APPLIED TO PARTICULAR UNTVBRSALS, AS 

(Femininb), * bhdva ^ ’ (Masoulinb) and * sdmdnyam ’ (Neuter). 

Nor is it possible fob Universals to subsist in 
OTHER Universals themselves.— (1132) 

COM51ENTARY. 

‘ Nor is })cstible, etc. eU .\—^Becaxise the doctrine (of the other party) 
is that Universals are devoid of Universals. This has been said on the 
basis of tlie doctrine of the 

The VaiySUara^s, Grammarians, however regard Universals as subsisting 
in Universals also; as declared in the following passage—* Even when the 
object and the Universal are denoted, all words are denotative of the 
Universal, inasmuch as all things exist in the form of their functions 
(VOJtyapadiya, 3. 16).—^What these people mean is as follows:—The theses 
laid down in regard to Universals by other philosophers need not necessarily 
be accepted by Grammarians ; as a matter of fact, Universals ore inferred 
from the effects of the functions of the connection between the word and 
the resiUtant cognition ; and there can be no limit placed upon such UniversalS' 
Hence the basis of the term * Universals' consists in that Universcd which 
has a common substratum as inferred from the perception of the effects 
of the said fimctions. What is meant by the Universal * existing in the 
form of their functions' is that their special character is restricted by the 
functions of the word and the resultant Idea. 

This theory shoxUd be taken as rejected by what has been said (under 
Text 1181, second line) that ‘aU such Universals should be taken as dis* 
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carded by the rejection of tlie ITniversal itself (in tlie chapter on — 

(1132) 

Tbefollowing TeortstAtee the objection tliat is equally oppUcnble to nil:— 


TEXT (1133). 

How TOO CAN THERE BE SUC5H WORDS AS * ’ (MASOrLnfB), 

‘ Nirup&khyam ’ (Neoter) and * TutJieMvUd * (Feminine) - 
From all this it poixows that the entire scheme 
OF THREE Genders is pitrely conven¬ 
tional.—(1133) 

COMMENTARY. 

There is no Universal in non-entities like the Hare’s Horns ; because it is 
a property of entities; consequently the application of the words * ahhSm * 
and the rest to non-enfitiea should be impossible. Consequently tlte said 
rule regarding Genders is ’ too narrow 

Thus it follows that the entire scheme of the tluee Genders is based 
solely upon Ck>aveutions made according to the whim of speakers,—(1133) 

The following Text shows tliat Ntwaier also (like Gender) cannot follow 
the preeence and absence of the real state of things:— 


TEXT (1134). 

Nwn^ ALSO IS PiniBLY CONVENTIONAL, AND IS ASSUMED THROUGH THE 
WHIM OP THE SpEABBB, EVEN WHEN THERE IS DISCRIMINATION 
BETWEEN DIPPEBENCE AND NON-DIPPERENCB ; AS IS POUND 
IN THE CASE OP WORDS LIKE * DSxd* (WiPE), BTC. 

AND ‘ Vipina ’ (Forest), etc.—(1134) 

COMMENTARY. 

Number also is purely conventional, not real. In the case of words 
like ‘ dSra ’ (which stands for wife, and is yet treated as Masculine, and always 
Plural), though there is no difference (in what is denoted by this word and 
that denoted by other words like ‘ jxxtnl etc.), yet ite peculiar gender (and 
number) has been determined by mere whim. 

Thus the Reason put forward by us cannot be said to be * Unproven *. 
For instance, the Plural or the Angular Number of words is not always 
based upon the real multiplicity and singularity of things; e.g. in the case of 
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such words as ‘ ddrdfi \ ' sikatS \ * var^ *, etc.—<ven though there is no 
real muUiplieUf/, yet they are used in the Plural Number. Similarly in the 
case of such words as * Vana \ ' TribAwana ‘ Jaffot \ * *,— 

even though there is no singularity, yet they are used in the Singular 
Number. Hence our Reason cannot be said to be ‘ Unproven 

Nor is our Reason 'Inconclusive*; for, if it were so, then everything 
would belong to everything. 

Lastly, because our Reason subsists in things where the Frobandum 
is known to be present, therefore it oaxmot be said to be * CJontradictory *.— 
(1134) 

In the following Texts the Author xirges the fallacy of * being unproven * 
against the Buddhist’s Reason—from Kwndrila*s point of view :— 


TEXTS (1135-1136). 

If words uke ‘ Ddra ^ * are used in reference to the Indxyidual 

AS WELL AS THE UNIVERSAL, IT IS SO APPLICABLE ON THE BASIS OF 

THE Number of either Individuals or the CJomponbnts.— 

The word * Vana ’ denotes either Individuals as 

QUALIFIED BY THE NUMBER OF THE UNIVERSAL, OR 

the Universal as subsistino in a plurality 
OF ^DiviDUALS.” [Shlokavdrtiko^VaTiovdda 
92-94.]—(1135-1136) 

COMMENTARY. 

Kum&rUa argiiee as follows :—" The word * darah * is applied sometimes 
to the Universal and sometimes to the Individual; when it is applied to the 
Universal, then it is used according to the Number of the Individuals,— 
and those Individuals consist in the many women ; when however it is applied 
to the Individual, then it is used in accordance with the Plurality of the 
Oomponents of the Individual, in the form of her hands, feet and other limbs. 

_In the case of the word ‘ Vana what are denoted are the Individuals, 

in the shape of the Mango, KJiodim, PalOsha and other particular trees, as 
quaUfied by the Number (Singular) of the Universal * Tree ’ subsisting in aU 
those individual trees; and that is why the word is used in the Singular 
Number ‘ ooruim ’; as what it denotes is the Substance qualified by the 
Number of the Universal. Or what is denoted by the word ‘ wona * is the 
Universal itself as subsisting in the Individual trees, Dhava and the rest j 
hence it is xised in the Singular Number, the said Universal being one only. *’ 
-(1135-1136) 

The wiswer to the above is as follows s— 
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TEXT (1137). 

Ik this way all words in the Sinoular Number become doomed._ 

Ip it be argued that “ in the case of other words (in the 
Singular Number) the Speaker’s wish does not lib 
that way ”,— THEN THAT wUh ITSELF MIGHT 
BE THE BASLS IN THE CASES IN 
QUESTION ALS0.~(1137) 

COMMENTARY. 

In the way dettcribed above,-~all words in the Sin^ilar Kumbor,—like 
vfk^ah —doomed,'—discarded; as the said reasoning would apply 
everywhere. As in regard to ewy word in the Singular Number, it might 
be said that “ if the word is used in reference to the TnditnVi»ai^ etc.”. 
{Kum&rxla's words in the preceding Text.) 

It might be argued that—** in the case of other words,—like ‘ vrk^ah '— 
the Speaker’s wisli does not lie towards speaking of tlie Individuals and the 
Universals 

In that c^e, Number (in words) would not bo in accordance with the 
number of things,—on the contrary, the presence and absence tliat would 
determine the Number (in words) would be the Speaker’s wish itself. In 
that case, in the case of words like ‘ d<5ro5 * also, that same wish may very 
weU form the determining factor; the idea being that, e\-en when there is 
no diversity (multiphcity) in tlie thing, the Plural Number is used because 
there is the Speaker’s wish to speak of it as many. 

Thus our Reason is not ‘ unproven’,—(1137) 

It has been asserted (by Kumdrihi, quoted imder Text 1136) that— 
the word * vana ’ denotes the Individuals as qualified by the Number of 
the Universal ”. 

The answer to this is as follows :— 


TEXT (1138). 

There can be no Number in the Universal at all.—Even if the 
Number were there in the Universal, how could the Indi¬ 
viduals BE qualified by THAT NUMBER [ThEY OOULD 
BE SO qualified] THROUGH THE cotiuectum of wkat is 
connected (dtdirboxly), or through DmBor 

CONNECTION ITSELF [Ip THIS BE HELD 
THEN THE ANSWER WOULD BE AS IN 
the FOLLOwmo Tea:*.]—(1138) 


CXIMMENTARY. 


only. 


There can be no Number in the Universal; as it subeiste in substance 


•Vi V'. • 


«!< V>> 
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This has been said in accordance with the doctrine of the 
In case that doctrine is not accepted, and it is held that Number doe« belong 
to the Universal,—then, in what way could it be established that the 
Individttals, DAatxi and other trees, are qualified by that Number (of the 
Universal) ? 

The following explanation might bo offered:—*** It could be so 
established ei/Aer {indirectly) through the connection of the connoted, or through 
direct Connexion itee^; that is, if the Number is something different from the 
Universal, then the Universed would be connected with the Singulsur Number,— 
and without Universal there would bo connection of the Individuals, treee, 
Dhava and the rest j thus the qualifying of the Dhaoa and other Individual 
Trees would be done indirectly;—if, on the other hand, the Number is not 
sconething different from the Universal, then that would bo direcUy connected 
with the Individual Trees, which would thus become qualified by that 
Number. In this way it would be established that the Individuals are 
‘ qualified by the Number of the Universal —(1138) 

The following Text supplies the answer to the explanation given (in the 
latter part of the preceding Text ):— 


TEXT (1139). 

Ip IT BE so, THEN EVEN A SINGLE TrEB COULD BE SPOKEN OF AS * Vawt * 
(Forest) ; several trees also are spoken of as suoh only 
THROUGH Connection , and that is present in the 
single Tree also.— (1139) 


COMMENTARY. 

If the appUcation of the word ' iwna» to Individual Trees, Dhava and 
the rest, be due only to the presence of the connection of the Connected, or 
of Connection itself, then even a single tree co\iId be spoken of as ‘ Vana *; 
as the Kftaia of the application would be present there. For instance, even 
the several trees—UAotw and the rest—are spoken of as ‘ Vana only throi^h 
the connection of the Number of the Universal,—and not through anything 
else; and this connection is present in the single Tree alsowhy then 
should this also not be spbken of as * oona ’ ?—(1139) 

It lias been asserted (in Text 1136, by Kumdrila) that “ the word ‘ twno * 
may be taken as denoting the Universal subsisting in the many individual 

trees) 

The answer to this is as follows :— 
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TEXT (1140). 

That (Uhivbesal) which subsists ik the many individual trees 

IS THE THAT SUBSISTS IN THE SINOLB DJDIVIDUAI. (TREE),— 

THE BASIS THEREOF BEING THE SAMS IN BOTH OASES ; 
CONSEQUENTLY, THE IDEA OP ‘ VuM ’ (FoRB.ST) 

SHOULD BE THERE IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE SINGLE TrEE ALSO.— (1140) 

COMMENTARY. 

Under fche gaid view also, a single Tree oould be spoken of os * Vana 
Because what the word ‘ vana * denotes is the Universal as subsistiag in the 
many Individuals; and that same Universal subsists in the single Individual 
tree, Dhava also ; thus the basis of the notion of ‘ vana ' being the same in 
all oases, why should the notion of ‘ tana ’ not appear in connection with tl» 
single ^e also ?—(1140) 

In the following Text, the Author sums up his Reasoning:— 

TEXT (1141). 

Thus the use op words in the Singular and other numbers should 

BE REGARDED THROUGH OONOOMITANCE AND NON-OONOOMITANOB, 

AS DEPENDING ENTIRELY UPON THE SPEAKER’S WHIM,— 

NOT UPON THE REAL STATE OP THINQS ; AS IT 
IS NOT ALWAYS IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
THIS LATTER.— (1141) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ As it is, eta etc.'; because the real Htate of things is not exactly as 
expressed by the words.—(1141) 

It has been argued (under Text 973, by Kwndrila) that—“ the Apoha 
can have no connection with Gender and Number, etc.”; where the * etcetera * 
is meant to include the connection of Action, Time and so forth. 

Tins is answered in the follouing^ 

TEXT (1142). 

The Connection op Action, Time, etc. has been already rejected 
BEFORE. Hence all these also are purely conventional, 

AND DO NOT reoUy subsist IN INDIVIDUALS 
also.— (1142) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Before ’,—i.e. in course of the rejection of such concepts as Action, 
Time and so forth, the connection also of Action, etc. has been discarded; 
benoe these also cannot belong to things. 

‘ Conventional * —created by Convention.—(1142) 
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Even granting that tlieee (Gender, Number, Action, etc.) belong to things, 
«*-ina8m\ich aa the Aj>oha in the form of the * Kefleotad Image * is appre* 
headed by deluded persons as something external,—through this appre* 
hensiou. connection T\*ith Gender, Number and the rest would be there through 
the Individual.—^Henco what has been asserted (by Kwn&rila, iinder 973) 
to the effect that—“ the Individxial being something that cannot bo spoken 
of by words, the connection cannot be through that either ”,—^is ‘ Inoon* 
elusive 

It is also ' improven* imadmitted *. under the theory that all this 
is purely * illtisory *; this latter fact is shown in the following— 


TEXT (1143). 

In fact, the Apoha is denoted as apprehended in the form of the 
Individual ; and the Apoha therefore is connected with 
OBNDBB, ETC. THROUGH THAT INDIVIDUAL.— (1143) 

COilMENTARY. 

* Apoha is denotid ’—by the Word. 

‘ Tat * —^Therefore. 

* Asya ’—of the Apoha, —(1143) 

It has been argued (imder 974, by Kumdriio) that—“ in the case of 
Verbs, ' ths exclusion of other ihitigs ’ is not apprehended 
The answer to this is as follows :— 


TEXT (1144). 

The Word is used only for the purpose of bringing about the 

COGNITION of the THING INTENDED ; HENCE THE ‘ EXCLUSION 
OF WHAT IS NOT>INTBNDED * BECOMES APPREHENDED 
BY IMPLICATION.— (1144) 

COMMENTARY. 

That ” in the case of Verbs the ex^usion of other things is not 
apprehended ” cannot be admitted. Because when a person uses a word, it 
is not because be is addicted to such use, but for the purpose of bringing 
about the cognition,—in the person hearing the word—in regard to a certain 
thing that is intended, desired, to be known. Consequently, when the desired 
thing is apprehended, the exclusion of the undesired thing also becomes appre¬ 
hended by implication ; as the ‘ desired * and the * undesired ’ are mxit\ially 
exclusive.—(1144) 

It zxught be argued that “ alt things are desired —^The answer to that 
is as follows :— 
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TEXT (1145). 

All things cannot be desired \ as, in that oasb, thebe wotTLO be no 

RBSTBICnON BEOABDINO ANY DENOTATIONS. HbNCE IN THE 
CASE OP WOKD8 LIKE ‘ COOKS * AND THE LIKE, 

THEBE IS CLSABLT * SOMSTHINO EX¬ 
CLUDED ’.—(1145) 

COMMENTARY. 

If all things were * desired ’ (to be expressed), then there could be no re- 
stricti<»i regarding the denotation of words; in that case, it would not be 
possible for the hearer to xmdertake any activity that might bo called for 
on the hearing of the word ; consequently it cannot be right that all things 
are desired (to be expressed). 

From all this it follows that in the case of words like ' cooks * (Verbs) 
there is * exclusion of the undesired by implication; and it is quite clearly 
appreh^ded.—(1146) 

The following Texts also proceed to show how the said ‘ exclusion of tlie 
ui^tended * is expressed by implication 

TEXTS (1146-1147). 

When the vbbb ' pachaii ’ (‘ Cooks ’) is uttered, what is undbbstood 

IS THAT * HE IS NOT DOING NOTHINQ,—NOB IS HE eating OB gambling * — 

WHEBB the ‘ EXCLUSION OP OTHEB ACTS ’ IS OLEABLY APPRE¬ 
HENDED. Thus, whatever is intended (to be spoken), 

THERE IS ALWAYS SOMETHINO * EXCLUDED ’ BY THE 

‘ Relative negation *,—this something being 
* DOING nothing ’ AND ALSO OTHEB ACTS 
(THAN THE ONE MEANT TO BE SPOKEN 
OF BY THE VERB 

USED).— (1146-1147) 

COMMENTARY. 

From the above it is clear that the verb *pachati* (cooks) excludes 
' doing nothing and also other acts like EoHnQ, Oambling and the like,— 
which thus are the ‘ excluded *, through ‘ Relative NegationHence the 
assertipn that “ there is nothing that is denied in the form of Relative 
Negation ” (Text 974) is not true. 

In the compound * ParyxidSsdtrriak&pohyam',—^ paayadasatmaka/rn* is 
to be taken as qualifying * apdhyam '. 

‘ Whatever is intended to epoken of —by that, there is something to be 
* excluded ’ through Relative Negation, in the shape of ‘ doing nothing * and 
the rest—(1146-1147) 
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It has been asserted (in Text 976, by Kwnarila) that—“ the * cooking ’ 
remains un*negatived in its own form 

The following Text shows that this assertion involves self-contradiction 
on the part of Kumdrila :— 


TEXTS (1148-1149). 

Your assertion that “ thb Cooking reuaiks un-nboativbd in rrs 

OWN FORM ” INVOLVES SBLP-CONTRADIOTION ; BECAUSE THB 
WORDS * IN ITS OWN FORM ’ CAN ONLY MEAN THAT ‘ THERE 
IS NBOATIVINO OF THB FORM OF OTHER ACTS ’ ; 

OTHERWISE THE EMPHAST3INQ WOULD BE 
MEANlNaLESS.— (1148-1149) 

COMMENTARY. 

Question :—** In what way is there self-contradiction ? ** 

Answer .*—* jBecatMe what the vfords, etc, etc. —^That is, when it is asserted 
that * the Cooking remains un-negatived in its own/orm *, the emphasis laid 
upon the last phrase indicates that the Cooking remains itself by negativing 
the forms of other acta. If that were not the meaning, then the emphasis 
that you have laid upon the phrase ‘ in its own form * would be meanii^less, 
as there would be nothing that would be precluded by that emphasis.—(1148 
-1149) 

It has been argued (under Text 976, by Kumdrila) that—** the idea of 
something to be accomplished, as also the idea of the Past, etc. would be 
baseless 

This is answered in the following— 


TEXTS (1150-1151). 

Apoha BBINO FEATURELESS, WHAT SORT OF * ACCOMPLISHMENT * COULD 
THERE BE OF IT ? CERTAINLY THERE IS NO * ACCOMPLISHMENT ’ 

OF THE ‘ Sky-lotus ’ etc.— Ip it be urged that “ in- 

ASMUCH AS it IS APPREHENDED AS A thing , IT APPEARS 

AS with features —then (we ask) what if 
IT IS SO 1— [It may be said that] prom 
THIS IT would follow THAT IT 
HAS THE SAME PROPERTIES AS 
ENTITIES."— (1150-1151) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the Apoha has been apprehended by you as featureless, tlien how 
can you say " because it is accomplished " ? Certainly there is no oecom- 
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of such things as tlw ‘ sky-flower *; and that bocauae all such aro 
featureless. 

The following might be urged—“ Even though Apclui is featureless 
in reality, yet by deluded persons it is conceived ns nometlung external. 
anH hence, it conufS to appear as vnth features 

The answer to this is—What if it is so ? Tliat is, even if the Apoha 
appears 1o be with features, how does that help you in the present context ? 

The other party replies—** In that case, etc. etc. ;—^that is, what follows 
from it is that, just as the positive entity is apprehended in accomjili^ied 
fonn, so Apoha also, being cognised as having the same properties aa positive 
entities, is apprehended as something aeeomplished; hence the RKHcrtion that 
* it is accomplished ’ is quite right {1160-1151) 

The answer to the above argmnent of the opponent is that, if it is as 
just explained, then you yourself have shown the basis of the notion of 
‘ being accomplished * and of that of ‘ past ’ and so forth, and oonsequently 
you not say that all this becomes baseless. 

This is what is shown in the following— 

TEXT (US2). 

Thus then, the notion or ‘ bbinq aocomplishbd as also the con- 

CEETION OF THE * PAST ’ BTO.,—BEINO OF THE SAME FORM AS 

Positive entities,—oomes to be based upon 
TEAT SAMS.— (1152) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Posed upon that same \ —i.e. based upon the apprehension of the 
fact that they are of the same character as Positive entities.—(1152) 

It has been argued (under Text 977, by KttmSrila) that—'* In the case of 
all such denotations as Inftmction and the rest, there is no idea of the 
exclusion of other things 

The answer to this is as follows :— 

TEXT (1153). 

In the case of all such Denotations as tee Injunciioti and the 

LIKE,—what is * EXCLUDED ’ (NEGATIVED) IS ‘ NON-EXISTENOE 
ETC.,—EXACTLY THAT WHICH IS NOT MEANT TO BE SPOKEN 
OF; BUT THIS IS DONE BY IMPUOATION,— 

NOT DIEEOrLY BY THE WORD.— (1163) 

COMMENTARY. 

All such Denotations as the Injunction and the like are always 
differentiated from ' Negation * and the rest, and are apprehended as such; 
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80 thftt what ia * excluded ’ and negatived in their case is ‘ non-existeiice 
wliich ia what ia not meant to be spoken of by the word concerned. Thus 
there is here also the apprehension of the ‘ exclusion of other things 
(11S3) 


It has been argued (under Text, 977, by Rumania) that—“ In the case 
of a negative appearing with another negative, what sort of Apoha could be 
there ? *’ 

The answer to this is as follows :_ 


TEXTS (1154-1166). 

Op similar kh^d woxtld bb the Apoha, when a NBOATrvB is joined 
WITH another NEOATIVB ; JUST AS IT IS APPREHENDED WHEN 
THERE ARB POUR NEGATIVES. In SOME OASES, WHEN A NEOATIVB IS 
ASSOCIATED WITH ANOTHER NEGATIVE, WHAT IS APPREHENDED FROM 
IT IS SOMETHING POSITIVE J THE THIRD NEGATIVE EXPRESSES TTTR 
NEGATION (absence) OF THAT POSITIVB THING ; AND WHEN FOR THE 
NEGATIVING OF THAT AGAIN A FOURTH NEGATIVE IS USED, IF 
THAT IS MEANT TO BE SPOKEN OP, WHAT IS DENOTED BY IT IS THE 
* EXCLUSION OF ANOTHER ’.— (1154-1156) 


COMMENT ABY. 

* Tachchatu^ya, etc.'—^wbere there are four negatives. 

Question :—** In what form is it apprehended 7 ** 

Answer ‘ Whenanegatit?e, etc. etc. *.—^The word ‘ arthah * is to be taken 
ae co-ordinated with the word ' vidhih *. 

* Negation of that *, —i.e. the negation of the said positive thing. 

' For the negativing of that *,—i.e. for the negativing of what has been 
expressed by the third negative (by itself), as apart from the positive factor. 

* *—is fourth ; —the form being due to the nale which lays down 
the addition of the affix ' yat * in the sense of maJcing up, to the term * chatur \ 
euid the elision of the Brst letter. 

* If that is meant to be spok^ of \ —i.e. on the use of the fourth negative. 

* By it '—^i.e. by the fourth negative. 

* The exclusion of another is denoted *;—i.e. it expresses tlie Be6ection, 
in the positive form, as differentiated from the negation expressed by the 
third negative.—(1154-1156) 


The Author makes this same idea clear by means of an Example:— 

38 
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TEXTS (1157-1158). 

When it is a*Tn ‘ndsau na fochali* (‘It is not that he dobs not 
COOK ’) what is understood is that * HE COOKS * ; IE A THIRD 

NEOATTVB IS ADDED, WHAT IS UNDERSTOOD IS EITHER THAT 
* HE IS DOING NOTHDTO * OR THAT ‘ HE IS DOING SOME- 
THINO OTHER THAN COOKING ’ ;—AND \VHBN A 
FOURTH NEGATIVE IS ADDED, WHAT IS UNDER¬ 
STOOD IS SOMETHING DIFFERENTIATED 
FROM THIS lAST, THAT IS, ‘ HE 18 COOK¬ 
ING So THAT HERE THE ‘ EX¬ 
CLUSION OP ANOTHER * IS 
STMTTAR TO THAT IN THE 
CASE OF THE affirmative 
sentence .—(1157-1158) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Differentiated, etc^ '—i.e. from the idea of his doing nothing, or of lus 
doing something other than cooking. 

‘ Sxdusion of another is eimdar to that in the case, etc. etc. ';—Just as 
in the case of the affirmative sentence ‘ He is cookingwhat is expressed 
by implication is the negation of his doing nothing or doing something else, — 
so also in the case of the second ne^^ative, it is seen that it expresses the 
negation of the same doing nothing, etc. It is only for the purpose of making 
things clearer that the use of/our negatives has been cited.—(1157-1158) 

It has been argued (under Text 978, by Kumdrila) that—** in the case 
of the particles cha and the rest, there can be no connection with the 
negative 

The answer to this is as follows :— 

TEXT (1159). 

Of particlbs like ‘ cha * the meaning intended is something like 

‘ combination ’; and thus there would be * EXCLUSION BY 

THAT, OP THINOS OTHER THAN THAT, IN THE SHAPE OF 

‘ Option ’ and the like. —(1159) 

COMMENTARY. 

The term * ddi ’ is meant to include such terms as * od *, which denote 
option, —the term ‘ api *, which denotes probatnliig, connection, etc.,—the term 
‘ iu * which denotes gual^/lcation,—and the term ‘ iva ’ which denotes em- 
phasis. 

‘ Other than that —^i.e. otixer than Combination, etc. 
that ’—i.e. by the term ‘cAo*.—(1159) 


.4 
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It has been argued (under Text 978, by KurnSrila) that—” In the case 
of the meaning of the Sentence, ‘ excluidon of other things ’ cannot be 
indicated 

The answer to this is as follows :— 


TEXTS (1160-1161). 

*ThB EXOLCrSIOK OP OTHERS ’ IS CLEARLY DNDERSTOOD IK THE CASE OF 
THE MEAKIHO OF A SbHTENCB. It IS ONLY THE DENOTATIONS OF 
CERTAIN WORDS CONSTRTJED TOGETHER THAT IS SPOKEN OF 
AS ‘ THE MEANING OF THE SENTENCE ’ ; WHAT WOULD BE * EX¬ 
CLUDED * BY THESE WORDS WOULD CLEARLY BE THE THINOS 
DIFFERENT FROM THOSE DENOTED BY THESE WORDS ; SO 
THAT THE SABIE WOULD BE * EXCLUDED ’ BY THE MSANINO 

OF THE Sentence also. Because the meaning of (he 
Sentence is nothing apart from the meanings of 
THE words (composing it).—(1160-1161) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Constnied togeiJier ’—Related, as cause and effect. 

* Things excluded' —by the words. 

Objection :—“ The denotation of words is one thing, and totally different 
from that is the meaning of the Sentence ; why then is it said that what are 
* excluded * by the denotation of the words would also be * excluded ’ by the 
meaning of the sentence 7 *' 

Answer : —‘ It is nothing apart from that *;—the meaning of the sentence 
is not anything different from the denotations of the words,—^in the shape of 
something of a mixed character, like the colour of the KaUndea ; because 
such a thing, if it existed, would be perceived, and j’et it is not per¬ 
ceived.—(1160-1161) 

This same idea is made clearer by means of an Example :— 

TEXT (1162), 

When the meaning op the Sentence—‘ Chaitra, bring the cow *,— 
HAS BEEN comprehended, WHAT IS UNDERSTOOD, BY IMPIIOA- 
TTON, IS THE Apoha (EXCLUSION) OF OTHER AGENTS, 

OTHER OBJECTS AND SO FOBTH (THAN 
THOSE EXPRESSED BY THE WORDS OF 

THE Sentence).—(1162) 

COMMENTARY. 

In the case of the said sentence, nothing else comes into the mind 
except what is expressed by the words—' Chaitra * etc.—composing it; and 
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when Chaitra has been compreliended, iht exclmton of non-chaitra also becomes 
comprebendod through implication. Otliervnse,—if the avlusion of other 
Agents, etc. wore not meant, tlien tho mention of Chaitra, etc. wovild be mean* 
inglees; and lienee no sucli aentenco could be addressed by any {Xirson to 
any one; and tltere would be an end to all usage in the world.—(11C2) 

It has been argued (under Text 979, by /vtowdrito) tliat—“ notlung is 
comprehended in the case of such words as ' Non-exclusion of otliers ’ 
(‘ ananyapoha *) 

The answer to this is as follows 


TEXT (1163). 

In tee case of shoe words as * ananyapoha ’ (‘ eoe*exclcsioe of 
OTHERS ’}, WHAT IS OOMPBEHEKDED OAHKOT BE SOMETHING 
POSITIVE, AS DESIRED BY THE OTHER PARTY ; BECAUSE 

THE Universal and such other likely 
POSITIVE denotations HAVE BEEN 
ALREADY DISCARDED.— (1163) 

COMMENTARY. 

It is true that, in reality, nothing positive,—^in the shape of the Vniversal, 
etc. is comprehended; because all these have been rejected in detail in 
the Chapters dealing with the Universal, etc.—(1103) 

Question “ What, then, is it that is comprehended ?" 

Anstoer :— 


TEXT (1164). 

In fact, the conception that follows from this word ENVISAGES I 

something POSITIVE; AND IT IS ONLY I:a.TBB ON THAT THEBE ‘ 

APPEARS THE IDEA OP THE NEGATION (EXCLUSION) OF j 

WHAT IS DENOTED BY THE WORD * Apoka ’.—(1164) I 

) 

COMMENTARY. ? 

( 

Objection ;—“ If it is held that there appears the idea of the negation 
of what is denoted by the word * Apoha —^then Apoha only should not ; 

be regarded as the denotation of the word ; as that is negatived by it.’* i 

Answer ; 

> 

I 

1 
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TEXT (1166). 

Words like this, however, are unoonformable, as there is absbkob 
OF coNNBonoy. All verbal oooHrnoNS do not always 
BNVISAOB THINGS AS THEY AOTIJALLY EXIST.— (1166) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Words lUcs this ’—i.e. Like ‘ ananySpoha 

* Vnconformable —i.e. not in conformity with any real state of things. 

Question :—** Why so ? *’ 

Answer t —* As there is absence of connection* i.e. there is no connec¬ 
tion with any such thing as is expressed by the word ; because any positive 
entity in the shape of the Universal, etc. as denoted by words hai* already 
been rejected. 

Question :—** If that is so, then how is it that the word * Ananydpoha * 
brings about the idea of the * negation of what is denoted by the word * ApoJia * 
(as jiast declared by you) 7 

Answer: — *AU verbal cognitions^ etc. etc.*. —That is, there are some 
verbal cognitions, as arising out of impressions due to repeated false con¬ 
ceptions, which envisage things that do not exist; and either the existence 
or non-existence of things cannot be proved on the basis of such cognitions.— 
(1165) 

It has been argued (tmder Text 979, by Kum&rila) that—in the case 
of such words as oognisabh, knowable and the like, there can be nothing that 
is ‘ excluded * ”. 

The answer to this is as follows :— 

TEXT (1166). 

In THE CASE OF SUCH WORDS AS ‘ COGNISABLE * AND * KNOWABLE 

WHICH IS IT IN WHOSE CASE THERE IS NOTHING * EXCLUDED * ? 

Certainly, such a word is never used by in- 

TELUGENT MEN, ALONE BY ITSELF AND 
SUDDENLY.— (1166) 

COMMENTARY. 

Among the words ' cognisable' and the like, which is it in whose case 
it is said that there is nothing ‘ excluded' 7—^If it is said in regard to the 
word ' knowable * alone by itself, apart from any sentence, and independently 
of all connection with other words,—then the argument is superfluous; 
because a word alone by itself is never used, and hence has no meaning at all. 

This is what is shown in the text by the words—* Certainly such a 
word, etc. etc .*;—‘ alone *, —^without any other words.—* Suddenly * —without 
any context. 

As a matter of fact, it is for the benefit of the listeners that words are 
uttered,—not because the speaker has the habit of \ising themand a 
single word could not confer any benefit on the listener, in the shape of remov- 
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ing his doubt or ignorance. For instance, if the word did bring about in tho 
listener a cognition free from all doubt, after setting aside liis doubts aud 
misconceived notions,—then it would have conferred a benefit on liim; 
no such benefit can be said to be conferred by any word used singly by itself. 
—(1166) 

In fact, the use of tlie word has its use only in bolpiug to remove the 
doubt and ignorance of the listener and bring about his well-asceitained 
cognition; and hence it can be usefully used only in a sentence;—tliis is 
what is shown in the following— 

TEXTS (1167-1108). 

In fact, the Wobd is used by intbluoent fbesons only for the 

FUBFOSE OF REMOVINO THE DOUBTFUL AND WRONG IDEAS THAT 
SOME ONE MAY HAVE IN BBOARD TO A CERTAIN THING. 

Consequently, it is only when used by such men 

AND WHEN BRINGING ABOUT COGNITIONS FREE 
FROM DOUBT AND MISTAKE THAT THE WORD 
BECOMES USEFtJL.— (1167-1168) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Areka * is D&ubL 

* Some one ’—^i.e. the listener. 

‘ 7n regard to a certain thing ’—some object. 

* For removing it, etc.’—ue. for removing doubt and wrong notions. 

* Tina ’—by such words as * knowable ’ and the like. 

‘ Taih '—^by the intelligent persons.—(1167-1168) 

If what the opponent has said is with reference to ilie words in question 
as occurring in a sentence,—then what is said cannot bo admitted-—^Tliis is 
shown in the following— 


TEXTS (1169-1170). 

What is regarded by dull-witted persons as open to doubt is 
WHAT IS ‘ EXCLUDED ’ BY THE WORD IN QUESTION; OTHERWISE, 
THE UTTERANCE OF THE WORD WOULD BE USELESS.—^Ip HE 
DOBS NOT REGARD ANYTHING AS OPEN TO DOUBT, THEN 
WHY DOBS HE ASK (ANOTHER PERSON) ABOUT IT ?— 

If one UTTERS A WORD THAT DOBS NOT 
BRING ABOUT EMBELLISHMENT (ENUGHTBK- 
MENT),—HOW CAN HE BE REGARDED AS A 
SANB-MINDBD PERSON ?— (1169-1170) 

COMMENTARY. 

What is * excluded ’ by the word ‘ knowable ’ occurring in a sentence 
is just that which is regarded by duU-wiUed persons—persons with dull in- 
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telligenod,—as open to doubt. Hence it cannot be admitted that in the 
case of words like * knowable there is nothing that can be * excluded ’. 

* OiherwiM * j—if it does not * exclude * what is doubted by dull-witted 
persons. 

It might be argued that—*' The listener may have not doubted anything 

The answer to that is—' If he does not regard, etc. etc, *.—^If the listener 
has no doubts regarding anything, then why does he seek for advice from 
smother person ? It is only for ascertaining things that one questions 
another person ; otherwise he would be mad. 

It might be argued that—" Even if the listener has any doubts regarding 
anything, that doubt cannot be removed by the word in question.*' 

The answer to this is—* If one utters a ioord, etc. etc. ’;—* Samskdra * 
is embellishment, in the form of the removal of the listener's doubt; the word 
that has this embellishment is one that brings about the said removal } the 
affix * Jtap * is added according to Pdninfs Siiira * Shigdd vibhdgd *. 

* Bruvan *,—the explainer using the word. 

‘ How can he, etc. etc. *—^That is, he wovild be insane. Because it is only 
for the embellishment (enlightenment) of listeners that words are used.— 
(1169-1170) 

Question :—“ What, and in what sentence, is that which is open to 
doubt in the mind of the dull-witted person,—which is * excluded ’ by the 
word in question ? ’* 

Answer :— 

TEXT (1171). 

When it is asserted that ‘ (Dolour is cognieabU by visual perception * 

—this certainly serves to * EXCLUDE ’ (DENY) SOMETHING 
SUPPOSED BY SOME PERSON.—(1171) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ This *—i.e. the sentence * Colour is cognisable by Visual Perception *. 
—(1171) 

Question “ What is it that is supposed ? *’ 

Answer :— 

TEXT (1172). 

[Thb supposition is]—** It is not by the Oognition through the 
Eye alone that the Blur and other colours are cognisable,— 
but also by the one sternal Cognition, through 
THE Ear also.’*— (1172) 

COMMENTARY. 

The dull-witted man might suppose that Colour is cognisable also 
by the Eternal Cognition through the Ear;—and it is this supposition that 
is ‘ excluded ’ (negativ^) by the sentence * Colour is cognisable by the 
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Cognition through the Eye *; the meaning being that—' Colour is cogniftabic 
by Cognition tlirougb the Eye only, not by Cognition through the Ear and other 
organe *.—(1172) 


TEXTS (1173-1174). 

The word ^cognisable ’ is dsed when there are .sdch doubts as— 

(a) * ARE ALL THINOS COGNISABLE AS MOMENTARY, OR NOT ?— 

(^) Are ALL THINOS COGNISABLE BY THE COGNITION OF AN 
ALL-KNOWING PERSON ? (c) ArE NEGATIONS, WHICH DO 
NOT BBINO ABOUT ANY COONITION, COGNISABLE ?— 

(1173-1174) 

COmiENTARY. 

(a) ‘ Are all things cognisable os momentary, or not ? *— (b) * Are all 
things cognisable by the Cognition of an Omniscient Person T *—(c) ‘ Are 
Negation*,—which are of the nature of the absence of all determining features, 
and which do not even bring about a cognition—cognisable ? ’—^\Vhen sucli 
doubts appear, then, it is said—* all things are eognieable os momentary 
and they are cognisable by an Omniscient Person ;—and Negations also are 
cognt*(Me *.—And in all these what is ‘ exchided ’ (negatived) is the supposition 
that * things are cognisable as non-momentary ’ and so forth,—(1173-1174) 

Question i— Is ell this supposition negatived by the mere assertion 
(of cognisability in a certain form) ? ** 

Answer :— 


TEXT (1175). 

That they are cognisable m the forms asserted follows from the 

FACT THAT IT HAS BEEN PROVED THAT ALL THINaS ARE Tfumentary 

AND SO FOETH. NEGATION ALSO IS Cognisable AS iausory, as 
IT has been proved that IT IS in that form._ (1175) 

COMMENTARY. 

* In the fonm aseerted i.e. as * momentary ’ and the rest j as all this 
has been established by proofa 

Question :—“ How is Negation cognisable ? ” 

Answer Negation also is cognieabU, etc. etc. ’;—‘ in that form i.e. in 

the form of Negation, 

As a matter of fact, even non-entities are also somehow proved to exist, 
hence they are regarded as cognisable ; if they were not so, then there oould be 
no usage regarding them.—(1176) 

Says the Opponent:—“ Are Words cognisable as evanescent (non-eternal), 
or not ?—When this doubt is raised, and the answer is—* cognisable ’ 
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if the man who is ignorant of the context in which the word ‘ cognisable * 
has been tittered, hears only the word ‘ cognisable \ there does appear in 
him some sort of a cognition of a nebulous character.—K then the word 
* cognisable ' by itself (apart from a sentence) had no denotation, then how is 
there the said cognition that is expressed by it T '* 

Ansioer 


TEXTS (1176-1178). 

That words ltkb * knowabls * cognisable * serve as the means 

OF FBODOOIKG COGNITIONS (IDEAS) HAVING BEEN PBRCKTVBD ONLY 
WHEN THEY APPEAR IN A SENTENCE,—IP, AT SOME OTHER TIMS» 
THEY ARE FOUND TO BE USED ALONE BY THEMSELVES, THE IDEA 
THAT IS PRODUCED BY THEM, IN REGARD TO THINOS THAT ARE 
NEBULOUS, IS IN ACCORDANCE WITH WHAT HAS BEEN POUND IN 
THE CASE OP THEIR USE IN A SENTENCE.—In PACT, IN THE CASE 
OF WORDS T.nrn ‘ JaR ' ALSO, IT IS THE SAME ; SO THAT THE WORDS 
‘ KNOWABLS * AND THE LIKE ARE JUST LIKE THE WORDS ‘ JaR ' AND 
THE REST.— (1176-1178) 


COMMENTARY. 

"WhAt the whole of thie means is as follows :—As a matter of fact, there 
is no Cognition following from the hearing of the word (‘cognisable’) 

I what happens in siich cases is that the man has previously heard the 
word used in a sentence as conveying a definite meaning,—so that when 
he subsequently hears it pronounced alone by itself, he has his mind influenced 
by the similarity of the word in the two cases, and he comes to presume 
that he has understood its meaning. That this is so is shown by the 
fact that under this latter presumption, the nebulous and wavering idea that 
the listener lias is of those some things which he cognised on previous occasions, 
when the word was used in sentences. This is exactly the same as in the case 
of the ordinary words like * Jar *.—For instance, the question having been 
put—‘ Shall I bring water in a Jar or in the Hands ?—The answer is ‘ In 
the Jar ’; if the man who hears this last word alone is ignorant of the context 
in which it has been uttered,—the idea that he has is in accordance with the 
meaning of the word * Jar' that he hod understood in those previous sentences 
that he had heard with that word in them. 

Thus then it follows that words like ‘ cognisable ’ are just os denotative 
of particular things as other denotative words. This is what is pointed 
out in the Tor* by the words—* So tfiat, etc, etc. —(n7ft-U78) 

It has been argued (under Text 980, by Kumarila) that—" Rather than 
assume the Thing ‘ excluded ’, it is far better to assume the thing itself 

This is answered in the following— 
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TEXTS (1179-1180). 

The statement that, “ Rathbe than assume the * excluded * thing 

IT IS PAK BBTTEK TO ASSUME THE THING ITSELF ”, IS SBLP-CON- 

tbadictory ; as in every case there is ‘ exclusion op 

SOME OTHER THINQ THAT THING ALONE IS ASSUMED 
^VHICH IS MEANT TO BE SPOKEN OF J HENCE THERE IS 
IMPLICATION OP THAT WHICH IS MEANT TO BE 
SPOKEN OP ; BUT ALL THINGS ABE NOT 
MEANT TO BE SPOKEN OF.— (1179-1180) 


COMMENTARY. 

* Thing etc. etc. ’.—^It is an Entity^ —not not a non-entity—meant to 
be spoken of, wliich is assiuned by iis, on the basis of actual cognition, to be 

denoted * by the word ; hence when that is apprehended, there is. through 
Implication, the ‘ Exclusion * of what is not meant to be spoken of ; so that 
our explanation of the word and its denotation does not foil to apply in atiy 
case. 

In fact, it is in reference exactly to those cases where doubts are likely 
to arise in the mind of the dull-witted person that our Teacher has made 
the following statement:—‘ Having assumed the non-co(/ntsa62e, througli 
the exclusion of that, we have the inference of the coffniwble \—(1179-1180) 

It has been argued (under Text 980, by KwnSrila) that—” Inasmuch as 
the idealistic form of tilings has been denied, nothing internal (purely sub¬ 
jective) can be denoted by words 

The answer to that is as follows :— 

TEXTS (1181-1183). 

As FOB THE DENIAL OP THE IdecUUUc form of things,-^VOK DENIAL IS 
IMPOSSIBLB BECAUSE THE FACT IS SELF-EYIDENT ; AS ACTUALLY 
THERE ARE SEVERAL IMPOSITIONS WITHOUT ANY BASIC REALITY.— 
It has TO BE ADMITTED THAT THERE MUST BE SOMETHING IN THE 

Idea (or CooNirroN) itself which appertains sPEOiFiOALLy to 

EACH OBJECT ENVISAGED BY IT ; AND THAT IS PBBOISELY ITS 
‘ NATURE ’ ;—AND THIS SAME * NATURE ’ OF THE IDEA HAS BEEN 
SPOKEN OF BY US AS * FORM * REFLECTED ImAOB ‘ AFFBABANOE *, 

* Figuring *, * Manifestation *. So that there is o nly a differ¬ 
ence IN THE NAME, WITHOUT ANY REAL DIFFERENCE.— (1181-1183) 

COMMENTARY. 


‘ Impossible ’—to make. 

Qus^ion In what way ia the fact of the Thing being of the form 
of the Idea (cognition) self-evident f “ 
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Anstoer : —‘ As actually thsrs are, etc. etc. —In Dreams and other forms 
of cognition, it is found that, even in the absence of a real substratum, there are 
imposed cognitions, clearly known to the meanest cowherd,—and this fact is 
self-evident to every man in his own experience. It cannot be right to say 
that “ in these cases what is cognised is the real thing as existing at other 
places and at other times ’*;—because the thing cognised is not cognised in 
that form ; and one thing cannot be cogpaised in the form of any other thing ; 
for if it did, then it would lead to an absurdity. 

Further, you will have to admit that there is some peculiarity in the 
Oognition itaelf due to the cognised object,—by virtue of which, even though 
XU Cognition, every Cognition is the same, yet every individual cognition 
differs frmn the other, so that in one there is apprehension of the Blue, not 
of the Yellcu) coloiur; and on this ba.sis there is a differentiation in Cognition.— 
And when you admit this, then, by implication, it would also become admitted 
that tlie Cognition has Jorm. Because without such form it would be im* 
possible to definitely ascertain the particular nature of the Cogmtion. Hence 
what you speak of as the * nature ’ of the Cognition is nothing other than 
what we speak of as ‘ Form ‘ Figuring * and so forth; so that the only 
dispute between us is one regarding names.—(1181-1183) 

It been argued (under Text 981, by Kutndrila) that—“Nothing 
excluded is noticed in the case of such words as * Iwawi ’ and the like 

The answer to this is as follows :— 


TEXT (1184). 


In the case of the word ' Svam * (Thus), there is ‘ naivam * (not 

THUS) WHICH IS CLEARLY * EXCLUDED * ; IN THE SENSE OF * IN 

another manner’. —(1184) 

COMMENTARY. 

* It is iAue—and not thus \ in this way there is the idea of * another 
manner ’ which is what is ' excluded ’—differentiated—by the w'ord ‘ ivam \ 
* Thus ’; and this is clearly apprehended.—So that our theory of Verbal 
Denotation does not fail to apply to this case also.—(1184) 


In this way the criticisms urged by KumOrila have been answered. 
The Author now proceeds to answer those urged by Uddyotakora. 

It hae been argued (under Text 982, by Uddyotakara )—Wliat is it 
that is assumed to be excluded in the case of the word ‘ sarva *, * all * T ’’ 

The answer to that is as follows 
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TEXT (1185). 

In the case op the word * all * also, as presented in actual usage, 

THERE IS SOMETHINO * EXCLUDED ’ ; AND WHAT IS REGARDED AS 
MEANT TO BE .SPOKEN OF HERE ALSO LS THE ‘ EXCLUSION 

OP OTHERS ’.—(1185) 

COM^IENTARY. 

Here also, as in the case of words like ‘ knowable the word ‘ all * ia 
never used alone by itself ; it is always used in a sentence; hence what is 
‘ excluded ’ by it would be just that in regard to whicli there may be doubt in 
the mind of dull-witted persons. 

‘ Ahhidhiititajj, ’—meant to be spoken of.—(1185) 

Question i —" What is it that ia meant to be spoken of ? ” 

Anstoer 


TEXT (1186). 

* AU THINGS ABB SOULLESS * oU MEN ARB GONE *,—IN SUCH SENTENCES, 
WHAT IS APPREHENDED IS entirely , AND WHAT IS ‘ EXCLUDED ’ 

IS A CERTAIN FACTOR.—(1186) 

COMMENTARY. 

Question " What is the factor that ia excluded ? ” 

Answer — 

TEXT (1187). 

There are such misconceptions as—‘ only external things like 
THE Jar are soulless *, * only some men can GO ’; and it is 

THESE THAT ARB ‘ EXCLUDED {U87) 

COMMENTARY. 

It has been argued (under Text 983. by Uddyotakara) that^“ If it be 
held that one and the rest are excluded by the word ‘ all etc. etc ”. 

The answer to that is as follows 


TEXT (1188). 

In the case of the word ‘ all the negation op all PARTS IS NOT 
what IS MEANT TO BE SPOKEN OF ; HENCE THE INCONGRUITY OF 
THE ‘ EXCLUSION OP ITS OWN MEANING ’ THAT HAS BEEN 
URGED HAS BEEN SO UNDER IGNORANCE.— (1188) 

COMMENTARY. 

If it were meant that when the word ‘ all ’ ia used in a sentence in the 
course of \iaage, there ia negation of ofl parto.—then there might be ‘ exclusion 
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of its own moa n i n g -As a matter of fact however, what is held to bo 
negatived is only that which is open to doubt by the dull-witted person; 
how then can there be any * eaxlueion of its own meaning ’ ! 

The same reasoning applies to the case of such words as * ddi * and the 
Uke.—<118$) 

It has been asked (under Tea:* 980)—“ Is it poaUive or ne^ive t ” 

The answer to this is as follows :— 

TEXT (1189). 

It is keithbb Poaiiive kor Negative; rr is neither diverse nob same 
IT IS NEITHER svbsistent, NOR non-suJ>sistent; rr is nbitheb 
one NOR anony.—(1189) 

COMMENTARY. 

QueHion :—“ Why is it not positive ? ” 

Answer :— 

TEXT (1190). 

In rbalitt, it dobs not exist in the form in which it is apprehended ; 
HENCE it cannot BE POSITTVR. NOR IS IT NEGATIVE, AS IT 
IS APPREHENDED AS AN ENTITY. —(1190) 

COMMENTARY. 

By deluded people it is apprehended as something external, and yet 
it does not exist in that form; and as having no external form, it is not 
Positive. 

Question :—“ Why cannot it be ne^tve 7 ” 

Answsr : —‘ Nor is it negative, because it is appre/iended as an entity *; 
and yet, as it presents itself as something external, it cannot be said to be 
entirely negative. —(1100) 

Question :—“ Why cannot Apoha be of the nature of ‘ diversity * or of 

* sameness * ? ** 

Answer 

TEXT (1191). 

* Diversity * (Dzfpbrenoe) and ‘ Sameness ’ (Non-dippbbekcs), etc. 

ARB RESIDENT IN eniities ; WHILE THE * DENOTATION OP 
WORDS * IS ENTIRELY PEATOBBLESS ; HENCE THE SAID 
CKARAOTEBS RAVE NO PLACE HERE. —(1191) 

COMMENTARY. 

' Diversity and sameness, etc. *—Le. Difference and Non-difference, etc.-~ 
the * etc.' including ‘ being subsistent' and ' non-subsistent' and so forth. 
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AU these are properties residing in Bntiiies on]y; how could ^ey reside in the 
Apoha wluoh haa its body created only by the artist of Conceptual Thought ? 

It has been argued that—** Apoha being of the nature of Action, its 
objective has to be pointed out 

The reason put forward is not admitted ; because the Apoha denoted by 
the Word is of the nati^ of a ‘ Reflected Image *; and this Reflected Image, 
being in the form of the apprehended external object, cannot be a mere 
negation. 

Tot the same reason there is no room for the optional alternatives set 
forth (by t/ddyoioiom)—as to whether it has, for its objective, the Oow, 
or the i^on>Coio ; as it is always apprehended as something positive, appertain¬ 
ing to the Oow [hence the question of its pertaining to the Non’Cow does not 
arise].—(1191) 

[t has been asked (under Text 989)—** Who has attributed the character 
of the Non-Cow to the Ck>w, tlmt it has to be * negatived * (by the Apoha) ? ** 
The answer to this is as follows:— 

TEXTS (1192-1194). 

Fob i:rs thb Word does the ‘ irEOATrvtxo of other things * dirbotly ; 
AND AFTER THE negativing has been done by the word, it 

BECOMES APFBEHSNDED THBOHGH ITS OWN FORCE,—^IN THE FORM 
‘its nature is NOT THE NATURE OF ANYTHING ELSE*,—^AS HAS 
BEEN EXPLAINED IN BBTAIL (UNDER Text 1013) ; HENCE WHAT IS 
URGED ON THB PRESENT OCCASION—* WHO HAS ATTRIBUTED THB 
CHARACTER OP THB Non-CoW TO THB CoW, THAT IT HAS TO BE 
NEGATIVED ? ’—^IS THROUGH IGNORANCE OP THB VIEW OF THE OTHER 
PARTY. As A MATTER OF FACT, THIS IS NOT WHAT IS HELD TO BE 
‘ NEGATIVED * BY THB WORD DIREOTLY.— (1192-1194) 

COMMENTARY. 

What has been urged would have been true only if the Word had expressed 
< tlu) negation of others * primarily; as a matter of fact, however, what the 
Word produces, first of all, is only the Reflected Image of the Thing (spoken 
of); and it is only after that has been comprehended that, through the force 
of its implication, the said * negation ’ (exclusion) becomes comprehended. 
Apparently this doctrine of ours is not known to the other party, and what he 
has urged is something insignificant, beneath notice. Such is the upshot 
of the Tavf. The rest is easy.—(1192-1194) 

As regards the optional alternatives put forward—regarding Apoha 
being di^ererU or non-different and so forth,—all that has been already dis¬ 
carded. 

It has been asked (under 997, et eeq., by Vddyotakara) —whether 
the Apoha ie denoted or not denoted, etc. etc.— 

The answer to that is as follows:— 
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TEXTS (1195-1199). 

The ‘ DBNOTABILITY * THAT YOU ASK ABOUT—IS ‘ DEKOTABHITY ’ BY 
WHICH word 1 Is IT * DBNOTABZLZTY ' BY THE WORD * Apoha ’ ? 
Ob BY THE WORD ‘ JaB * ABD THE BEST ?—AS BBOARDS THE QUES¬ 
TION—^WHETHER THE Apoha THAT IS DENOTED IS ITSELF OF THE 
NATURE OF Apoha (NEGATION, EXCLUSION) OB IT IS SOHETHINO 
POSITIVE,—^WHEN WE CO&LE TO THINK OF IT, WHAT IS OOONISSD IS 
THE Apoha THAT FIGURES IN THE COGNITION. — OUR VIEW IS THAT 
WHAT IS DENOTED BY THE WORD DIRECTLY IS THE REFLECTED 

Image,—^and as regards ‘ the negation of other things like 
THE Universal etc., — that is comprehended only indirbotly, 
THROUGH IMPLICATION.— WhaT ALL SUCH WORDS AS * JaR \ ‘ TrBS * 
AND THE LIKE DENOTE IS THE SAID REFLECTED ImAOB, AS IT IS 
THE COGNITION OF THIS THAT THEY PRODUCE DIRRCTLY ; AND ANY¬ 
THING ELSE, THEY IMPLY ONLY INDIRECTLY.—ThUS THEN, THERE IS 
NO INCONGRUITY REGARDING THE POSITIVB CHARACTER; NOR IS 
THEBE ANYTHING UNDESIRABLE FOB US.— AS REGARDS THE ALTSENA- 
TIVE OF Apoha NOT BEING * DENOTABLB —THAT WE DO NOT ACCEPT ; 
AND HENCE THAT IS NOT CUE VIEW.— (1196 — 1199) 

COMMENTARY. 

As regards the alternatives set forth regarding the denotability of * the 
exclusion of others —^if it is urged in regard to the term * exclusion of others ' 
—then, inasmuch as it is held by us that what is denoted by this term 
is something positive,—that should not have been urged against us as an 
undesirable contingency. 

That is to say, when the question is raised,—as to whether what is 
denoted by the word is something pofitive, or the * exclusion or negation of 
others'—and it is said that ‘ it is the neffoiion of others that is denoted by 
the word *,—there appears in the listener the idea envissiging the * negation 
of others in the form of a Reflected Image ; and if there is an idea of the 
negation of positive entities as forming the denotation of the word, that comes 
only by impUcation- 

If what is urged is with reference to the words ‘ Jar ’ and the like, then, 
what these words bring about directly is the Apoha in the shape of the 
Reflected Image, which is denoted by those words in the posiHvs form, and the 
idea of the * negation of others * is obtained by implication; so that there 
is no undesirable contingency for us. 

Nor is our view open to the objection that there would be no resting 
groimd or finality (in the assxunption of Apoha after Apoha); because the 
* negation of others * is held to be comprehended only by implication,— 
and hence to be only an appendage to actual Denotation ;—the view that it is 
not expressed is not accepted by us ; and hence there can be no room for those 
incongruities that have been urged against that view.—^This is what is 
indicated by the words—' As rt^rds the alternative, etc, etc. \ —(1196-1199) 
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It has been urged (uiider Text 1001) that—“ Singularity, eteruality, etc. 
cannot be attributed to Apoha 

The answer to tliis ia as follows:— 

TEXT (1200). 

The ideas op ‘ one-ness ‘ eternality ’ and the like are purely 

IMAGINARY, NOT REAL. HENCB YOUR LAUGHTER AT US ON 
THIS POINT IS INDICATIVE OP A VERY HIGH GRADE OF 
LEARNING (ON YOUR PART) I —(1200) 

COSIMENTARY. 

If * one-ness ’ and tlie rest had been mentioned by xis as real, then ther^ 
might have been some cause for yotir laughing at us. As a matter of fact, 
howe^w, it has been mentioned by our Teacher only a.s something purely 
imaginary (subjective, conceptual),—and he has mentioned it only in view 
of common misconceived notions. Under the circxxmstancee, how can a 
learned person find any cause for laughter in this ? On tlie contrary, you 
yourself, by criticising what you have not understood, have become an 
object of derisive laughter.—(1200) 

It has been assertod (under Text 1002, by KumSrila) that—“for these 
reasons, the element of the ne^ion of oOiere could be there only in tlve caise 
of words that are associated with the negative particle, etc. etc. ” 

The answer to this is as follows 

TEXT (1201). 

Even in cases where the Thing itself is apprehended, the *ex> 

CLUSION op other THINGS* IS ALSO APPREHENDED,—^AS IS 
INDICATED BY THE FORCE OF THE EMPHASISING TERM 
(USED BY YOU) ; IF IT WERE NOT, THEN, THE EM¬ 
PHASISING WOULD BE USELESS.— (1201) 

COMMENTARY. 

The factor of the ‘ exclusion of other things * is cognised, not only in 
cases where the negative term is present; also where the negative term 
is not present, the same is cognised. Tliis has been made clear by yourself 
when you said that * the Thing itee^ is apprehended *, where you have em- 
plmsised the ‘ itself *. If this is not what you mean, then that emphasising 
word is useless. Thus when it is said that ‘ the thing 4l$elf is cognised 
it is all the more clearly implied that the * exclusion of others * is also oog. 
nised.—(1201) 

In the following Text, the other Party proceeds to show that the 
Buddhist theory of Apoha cannot apply to edl cases.— 
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TEXT (1202). 

In the case op such terms as ‘ son of the Barren Woman 

WHERE THERE IS NO EXTERNAL OBJECT WHICH WOULD BE THE 
‘ CONTRARY * (EXCLUDED),—^WHEREIN WOULD THE 
Apoka SUBSIST WHICH IS SAID TO BE DE¬ 
NOTED BY IT ? ”— (1202) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ In the c&se ol tlie term * son of the Barren Wonvan there is no such 
tiling AS the external son, which would be tlie contrary, and hence the object 
of the exclusion ; then wlierein would that ApoAa rest which is said to be 
denoted by that term ? It is essential that there should be an entity which 
is tile substratum or object of the Apohti ; as such substratum would be 
iion-different from * what is excluded by onotlier —(1202) 


Tlie above is answered in the following-— 


TEXT (1203). 

As NON-ENTITIES HAVE NO FORM, WORDS APPERTAINING TO THOSE CANNOT 

BE EVEN SUSPECTED OF BEING DENOTATIVE OF THE UNIVERSAL 
AND SUCH THINGS. IN PACT, IT HAS BEEN FULLY 
ESTABLISHED THAT THEY ARE ONLY INDICATORS 

OP THE Replection.—(1203) 

COMMENTARY. 

Such non-entities as the ' son of the Barren Woman * have no larm ,— 
no character;—Whence words relating to those cannot even be suspected of 
being denotative of the Universal, eto. It is only in the case of words relating 
to entitiee that there oould be any question as to whether what is denoted 
by them is some form or only a Befieetion. As regards non-entitiee (or 
Negations) they are entirely difierent from Entities, hence how could words 
applied to them be even suspected of pertaining to entities ? From this it 
is clear that the words in question have no object (denotation at all); all 
that they produce is the mere Reflection of things; and this Reflection is 
what is actually apprehended. Thus there is no room for the objection that 
has been urged. 

The same is further explained:— 

39 
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TEXT (1204), 

What is expressed by words is only the Reflection that appears, 
AS CREATED SOLELY BY IMPRESSIONS MADE BY OBJECTLESS 
(EMPTY) CONCEPTIONS.—(1204) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ WonU ’—like ‘ Son of the Berren Woman ’.-~(1204) 

Those words however that relate to entities, denote only the Rejection; 
—the formal proof for this is stated in the following— 

TEXT (1206). 

The Words in question are directly expressive op teat 
(Reflection) alone,—because they are dependent 
UPON Convention,—^like words expressing 
imaginary things.— -(1205) 

COMMENTARY. 

(The argument may befonnulated thu8]~-Worda that are dependent upon 
Convention are expreesive of only the Reflection of the Oonoeptual Content 
produced by the impresaiona made by objectless (empty) conceptions,— 
as for instance, words like ‘ the son of the Barren Woman ’ ;—the words in 
question—^i.e. words like ‘ Jar * and the like, which form the subject of the 
present discussion, are dependent upon Convention; and this is a natural 
reason (for holding that they are expressive only of the Reflection, etc. etc.). 
—( 1205 ) 


Having established his own position, the Author next proceeds to adduce 
arguments for rejecting the views of the other party ;— 

TEXT (1206). 

These words are not denotative op the ‘ Specitio Individuality *' 

AND THE REST, THAT HAVE BEEN ASSUMED BY OTHERS. HeNOE 
these SHOULD BE UNDERSTOOD TO BE LIKE THOSE 
JUST MENTIONED.— (1206) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ BMda ’ stands for ‘ Specific Individuality *. 

' And the reet '—^includes the Universal, etc. 

* Hence —i.e. on account of their being dependent on Convention. 

Like those \ —^hke words speaking of imaginary things.—(1206) 
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examination of the import op words. 

The Author ahowB that the two Reasons adduced are not ‘Inoon- 
elusive 

TEXT (1207). 

That there can be no Convention in regard to 'Specifio In- 

DIVIDUAUTY’ AND THE REST HAS BEEN ALREADY PROVED 
BEFORE. Hence the Reasons adduced are neither 
Doubtful ’ nor ‘ Concomitant with the 
CONTRARY OF THE PrOBANDUM —(1207) 

COMMENTARY. 

1k« been already proved bofore-on the ground of the ■ Impoeaibility 

“ “«•) ■>< ■ not bearing upon 

anything else that Convention is impossible and also useless. 

‘ Tal' —Hence, therefore. 

" Conromitont die Contra^ „/ die 

In the following TaU. the Opponont arguee that the flret of the two 
Reasons adduced is ‘ Inconclusive ’:_ 


TEXTS (1208-1209). 

“ Under the theory of A-poha also, how is Convention possible ? 

How TOO IS IT FRUITFUL 1—WhBN IT CANNOT BE KNOWN TO BOTH, 

THE Speaker and the Listener ; as the Idea of one 

CANNOT. BE KNOWN TO THE OTHER. WhaT TOO WAS SEEN 
AT THE TIME OP THR MAKING OF THE CONVENTION 
IS NOT SEEN AT THE TIMB OF THE USE OP 

THE WORD.”—(1208-1209) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ Just as, in the case of Specific Individuality and the rest, there is 
impossibility of Convention and Futility, so it would be also in the case of 
Apoha ; so that, masmuoh as there would be no Convention made, the 
denotation by words of the Apoha alone cannot be right ; hence the Reason 
adduced is Inconclusive. 

" How too M it/ruii/ul t —^That is, how is fruitfulness possible—‘ Togya ’ 
—stands for the Convention. 

QuMtion : —VThy is Convention not possible in this case t 

“ Answer Because it cannot be known to both.—The term * hi ’ denotes 
reason ; the meaning being—Recause the Apoha in the shape of Reflection 
cannot be one and the same, as the object of Conv^tion, for both, the Speaker 
and the Listener. 

Why ? 

“ Because the Idea of one, etc. etc. ;—people of limited vision are cognisant 
of only their o^vn ideas ; no one with limited vision can be cognisant of the 
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idea in another’s mind; and in reality tlie Apoha in the form of Redeotion 
is nothing different from Idea (Cognition); so that as between the Speaker 
and the Listener, what wonld be known as the subject of a Convention could 
not be known to tlie other; hence wherein could the Convention be made or 
comprehended ? Unless the Speaker knows the thing, lie cannot make aD>‘ 
Convention relating to it ; nor can the Listener comprehend it. If he did, 
it would lead to absurdities. For instance, the Rejlection of Oie obfoetj 
which is what the Speaker cognises as dguring in liis cognition, is not cognised 
by the Listener; and what is cognised by the Listener is not cognised by the 
Speaker ; as every man is cognisant only of what appears to himself. 

“The futility of Convention is next shown—‘ What too, elc. etc '— 
The Reflection that was apprehended at the time of the making of tho 
Convention, by the List^ier or by the Speaker, is not apprehended at the time 
of the use of the word; as the former, being in a perpetual flux, lias long 
ceased to existence; and that which is apprehended at the time of tho tist< 
of the word was not seen at tlie time of the making of the Convention; as 
what was apprehended at that time was something entirely different. And it 
is not right that usage should be based upon a Convention that rests upon some¬ 
thing different; as such usage would lead to absurdities.”—(1208-12U9) 

This argument is answered in the following— 


TEXT (1210). 

EVEK THOUGH EACH PERSON IS COGNISANT OP WAT APPEARS TO HIM¬ 
SELF, YET THERE IS SOMETHING IN THE COGNITION OP EXTERNAL 
THINGS WHICH IS COMMON TO BOTH PERSONS.— (1210) 

COaiMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, the form of the cognitioit also is not accepted by us 
to be denoted by words,—^in view of which the impossibility of Conventions 
relating to that could bo reasonably urged against us. Because, for us> 
all verbal usage is purely illusory, being assumed in accordance with the 
notions of individual persons,—it is as illusory and false as the idea of two 
moons that appears in tlie man of disordered vision ; all that is produced by 
words is a Conceptual Content relating to the Thing, through the arousing of 
the Impressions of objectless conceptions; and it is tlie Roflection of this 
that is called the ‘ Denotation ’ of vnrds, because it is produced by words,— 
not because they are denoted (expressed) by them.—So that though, in 
joality, the Speaker and the Listener are cognisant of what appears in tlieir 
own consdousnees,—yet inasmuch as the root of illusion is equally present 

in both men,—^just as in the case of tlie man with the disordered vision,_ 

the apprehension that the two men have of the external object is similar; 
and yet the idea in the mind of the Speaker is that * tlie thing that I 
cognise is also cognised by this man ’; the listener also lia.s the same idea.— 
It might be asked—How is the foot of both of them apprehending the same 
thing known to each of them T—^The answ'er to that is that in reality it 
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is known to th^m ; and yet the soxirce of the Illusion being there, equally 
in both, there is—as already explained by us—a mistaken usage in accord¬ 
ance with eacli man s own apprehension.^just as in the case of the per¬ 
ception of two moons by the man of disordered vision.—^Thus then, both 
men having the apprehension of the same thing, the making of Convention 
is quite possible.—(1210) 

An example is cited to illustrate the above :— 

TEXT (1211). 

Just as the man who.sb eye has been attacked by a disorder says 
TO ANOTHER LIKE HIMSELF THAT ‘ THERE ARB TWO MOONS 
—SO ALSO IS ALL VERBAL USAGE.— (1211) 

COifMENTARY. 

* HVio ia like himaelf —i.e. to the other man, with disordered vision.—• 
( 1211 ) 

Nor is the Convention ftitile in this case this is shown in the following— 

TEXT (1212). 

The concomitance of the Convention has been aooepted only on 

THE BASLS OF THB NOTIONS OF MEN ; IN FACT, ALL COGNITIONS 
BROUGHT ABOUT BY WORDS ARB ULTIMATELY FALSE.— (1212) 

COMMENTARY. 

The idea that the Convention is concomitant with the two points of 
time,—tl»at of its making and the consequent usage,—is admitted only on 
the basis of the apprehension of Reflection of the Thing apprehended by the 
Speaker and the Listener: it is not really true; the idea, in fact, is based 
upon tlie fact that at the time of usage both the Speaker and the Listener have 
the (false) notion that the thing seen now and that seen at the time of 
the making of the Con^'ent^on are one and the same. 

Question :—“ Why is this not accepted as being so m reality ? ” 

Anawer .*—* In fact, all coyniiiana, etc. etc. \—(1212) 


End of Chapter XVI. 



CHAPTER XVII 

ExarntTiation of the Definition of ** SeTisje-p^ceptic/n 

COMjrENTARY. 

On the subject of the Means of Right Cognitiont there are four kinds of 
difference of opinion bearing upon {!) their Nature, (2) their Resultant, 
(3) their Object, and (4) their Niunber. And by setting aside these diverse 
opinions, the clear idea of the Means of Right Cognition can be obtained. 
In order to show this and to support the idea that ‘ the Truth is ascertained 
by means of Two Cleans of Right Cognition which are endowed with tlie 
true characteristics of the Means of Right Cognition ’ (as asserted luider 
Tesi 3, of the Introduction).—the Author proceeds with tlie following_ 


TEXT (1213). 

The SENSE-pERCEPnoir akd the Inference, which othebs have put 

FORWARD, IN PROOF OF THEIR CONOBPTS,—ARE NOT ACCEPTABLE. 
They are of the nature described below'.—(1213) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ In proof of Asir concepts i.e. such concepts as—Quality. Substance, 
Action, Universal, Inherence and so forth. 

‘ Othsrs *—^The Vaishi^ika and others. 

* Svam ’—as going to bo described.—(1213) 

Sense-perception * as a Means of Cognition consists of the Eye and 
^ rest ^d U (o) conceptual (determinate), or (6) of the nature of 
Non>cognition ’. Such is the diwrsity of opinion regarding the nature 
of Sense.perception.—By rejecting this, the Author propounds his own 
definition of it:— 


TEXT (1214). 

Sense-perception is free from conceptual content and not er- 
BOKEOus. —‘ Conceptual Content ’ is idea associated with 
VERBAL expression ; FT IS NOT [REGARDED AS] THE 
BASIS OF VERBAL EXPRESSION, BTC.— (1214) 

COMMENTARY. 

The character of being * Sense-perception * is what is predicated of 
that Cognition which has been described as * free from conceptual content and 
not erroneous ’; as in every case, it is the defined thing (distinguishing 
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feature) that is predicated. [The meaning therefore is—‘ That Cognition 
which ia free from conceptual content and ia not erroneous is SenflO'percep* 
tion ] ; as is found in the ease of such expressions as * That which shakes 
is the ABhvattha *.—^The thing defined here is 8ense>perception; as it is the 
definition of this that forms the subject-matter of the present Context. It is 
not the defimtion of ‘freedom from conceptual content and non‘erroneous- 
ness * that is the subject-matter of the Context; by virtue of which this 
latter could be taken as predicated in the sentence. 

The Cognition * has not been mentioned, because it is already implied 
in the negation of * Conceptxtal Content ’; just as in the case of the sentence 
Bring the nuloh one without the calf where the cow is not mentioned, 
as it is already implied by the negation of the calf. 

Question :—** What is it that is meant by the term * Conceptual 
Content’ C KalpanS'), freedom from w'hich serves as the differentia of 
Sense-perception ? ” 

Answer ‘ Conceptual Cohisnt is idea associaied with verbal expression *. 

Question “ Is that KcUpana also to be admitted, against which, in 
the character of being the basis of verbal expression, Shankarasvfimin and 
others have urged objections in great detail ? ” 

Answer :—^No ; t< is not the basis of verbal expression ‘ regarded as 
this has to be taken as understood. Hence the objecrions that liave been 
lurged on that score are not applicable to our view ; because we do not accept 
that view. 

‘ Klrpli * is verbal expression (* being spoken of ’, ‘ being named ’); 
and the basis for such expression consists of the Universal, the Name and 
so forth ; since there can be no speaking of things xrithout such diRringtijahing 
features as consist of the Universal, etc. 

The term * ddi ’ {etcetera) —in the text is meant to include such charac¬ 
teristics as Doubt and Deliberation, as leading to association with words etc., 
and also the assiunption of the apprehender and the apprehended and so 
forth- 

* AbhUdpa ’—is expressive word ; and it is in a generic form ; that Idea 
which appears as associated with that word is called ’ abkildpinl ’.^1214) 

Question: —“ How is it known that there is such an/dea (or Cognition) t ” 

Answer :— 

TEXT (1216). 

As A MATTEB OF FACT, THE OOONITTON THAT IS CAPABLE OF OONNEOTINO 

THE TRINO AND THE WOBD ALWAYS APPEARS AS OSSOcioied With 
verbal expression {werrds), —even when the words — 

LIEB ’ tree ’ AND THE LIKE—^ARB NOT 
ACTUALLY USED.— (1215) 

COMMENTARY. 

The construction may be as—' even when the words like tree, etc. are 
not used or as ‘which is capable of connecting the thing and the word, 
in the shape of tree, etc.*. 
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This indicates the Conceptual Content as something directly perceived; 
the said Idea being recognised by the experience of all living beings.—(I21S> 

The following Text shows that the said Conceptual Content is well known 
as the sowce of all activities of persozis from infancy onwards i~— 


TEXT (1216). 

Through the cjoNTunjAitCE or the mpRMSiON left by the ooh- 
STA3JT ASSOCZATIKO OP THE THIKG AHD ITS NaME DUBINO PAST 
LIVES,—EVEN THE HEW-BORH HTPANT BECOlfSS CAPABLE OP 
ACTIVITY, BY SEASON OP THE SAID CONCEPTUAL 

Content.— (1216) 

COMMENTARY. 

*AtUalAava* is jMSt fives;—during these there has been 'nSmdrtJia- 
bhamna \ constant associating of things with their names this constant 
associating leaves its ‘ Vasand', Impressions, orcopacity in the mind;—through 
the ' anvat/a \ continuance of this capacity, even the infant lias ideas associated 
with words ; and it is through the i>re8encc of this Conceptual Content (Idea 
associated with words), that the infant becomes capable of activity,—such 

as smiling, crying, sucking the breast, becoming pleased and so forth._ 

Prom this effect its cause in the shape of the said Conceptual Content is 
assumed in the infant. This has been thus declared—‘ All activity in the 
world is based upon words, which even the infant has recoiiree to, through 
the impressions left by past lives \ 

ITus Conceptual Content, presenting the object, as associated with vague 
verbal expressions and existing only in the subjective form,—as if it were 
something external,—appears in the mind of Infants also, by virtue of which 
in their later life, they become capable of comjnohending the relevant 
Conventions.—(1216) 

The Author BhoT^*s again how the existence of the ConcepUial Content 
is votiched for by Perception :— 


TEXT (1217). 

That which is clearly cognised at the time op reflection and 

IMAGINATION AS IP INTERPENETRATING THEM,—CANNOT BE 
SET ASIDE BY MERE WORDS.— (1217) 

COMMENTARY. 

The following Text shows that the existence of Concept^ial Content is 
proved by Inference from its effect in the shape of Verbal Usage 
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TEXT (1218). 

The connection between Words and ^inos, dub to Concepttjai, 
Content, is illxtsory ; hence as it cannot be based upon 
ANYTHINO ELSE,—IF THERE WERE NO CONCEPTUAL 

Content, the said connection, even as it 
IS, would not be possible.— (1218) 

COMIIENTARY. 

Any Ttal connection between Words and Things has been negatived by 
our predecessors, and it has also been proved that it is all illusory. Under 
the circumstances, if this Conceptual Content were not there, then tlie said 
connection,—rseen as it i.e. e\’en in the illusory form,—would not be 

possible ; ns that connection is based upon the Conceptxial Content; and as 
it has been proved that anji.hing external,—in the form of Specific 
Individuality, Universal and tlie like,—cannot form the denotation of words. 
—(1218) 


Question :—“ Other people describe the Conceptual Content not only as 
* the idea associated with words ', but also as that which is capable of being 
connected with the Universal, Quality, Action and so forth. Why do not 
you accept these ? ** 

Anstoer 


TEXT (1219). 

Some people have regarded the Conceptual Content to be that 
which is capable of BEING CONNECTED WITH THE UNIVERSAL AND 
THE REST ;—THAT VIEW CANNOT BE RIGHT, AS THE UNIVERSAL, 

ETC. HAVE ALL BEEN REJECTED, AND THEY ARE NEVER 

PERCEIVED.— (1219) 

COMMENTARY. 

* They are never perceived ’—i.e. the Universal, etc. are never actually 
perceived. 

This answer has been given on the assumption (for the sake of arg^unent) 
that the Universal, etc. do exist.—(1219) 


The said * non-perception * of the Uni\'er8al, etc. is fiuther emphasised 
in the following— 
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TEXT (1220). 

The Universal and the rb*st being never bbrceived,—and their 

CONNECTION BEING NEVER MANIFESTED,—^HOW CAN THEIR 
ASSOCUTION WI T H THtNOS BE POSSIBLE,—AS BETWEEN 

Milk and Water, etc. ?—(1220) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Like Milk and Water, etc. ’—^When Milk and Water are mixed up, they 
do not appear separately,—and hence it is no longer possible to connect the 
two; in the same manner, even if the Universal and the rest- do oxist, they 
never appear as distinguished from their substratum; and hence it is not 
possible to connect them with their substratxun.~~{1220) 

“ If then the Conceptual Content in the form of association with the 
Universal is not possible, then, hou* is it that the propounder of the definition 
(jDitindffa in his Nydyamuklui) has asserted that ‘ Conceptual Content * 
consists in connection with Name, Uni\'ersal and so forth * ? ” 

The Answer to this is as follows :— 


TEXT (1221). 

Two KINDS OP CONCBPTITAL CONTENT HAVE BEEN MENTIONED IN THE 
TWO ASSERTIONS, IN ORDER TO SET FORTH THE TWO VIEWS THAT 

HAVE BEEN HELD BY PERSONS BELONGING TO OCR OWN 
PARTY AND BY THOSE BBLONOINO TO OTHER PARTIES,—IN 
ORDER TO SHOW WHICH IS TO BE ACCEPTED AND 
WHICH TO BE REJECTED.—(1221) 

COMMENTARY. 

What is to be rejected is the Conceptual Content in the form of connec* 
tioa with the Universal, etc. which is the view accepted by the other party ; 
and what is to be accepted is the view of our own party that it consists in 
aesociation with name. In order to set forth this distinction, both ^'iew’B 
relating to Conceptual Content have been asserted. 

Qtueticn “ How do you know tlmt it is so I ” 

Anewer ‘ By the two assertions ’;—that is the words used by the 
Teacher are ‘ namajai^ddiif<^and —* connection or association with Name 
and Univereal, etc.% where both the Name and the Universal, etc. have been 
mentioned, as representing tlK> two views. If this were not intended, then 
the expression used would have been either ‘ association with Name, etc.’ 
or * association with the Universal, etc.’ Nor is the enumeration meant to 
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be exhaustive; as in that case the addition of ' etcetera ’ would be mcaninpleas. 
—( 1221 ) 


Saya the Opponent“ Conceptual Content is a property of the Cogni- 
tion; what forms the subject-matter of the preeent context is the vievr that 
the said Content is absent (in Sense-perception); as it is Sense-perception that 
is being considered; end it is not intended to expound the absence of the 
Object ; as regards the ‘association of Name, Universal, etc.’, on the other hand, 
it is a property of the Object, not of the Cognition. So that what the pro¬ 
pounder of the Lakfatui has asserted appears to be entirely irrelevant. 

Anticipating tins criticism, the Author supplies the following answer : 


TEXT (1222). 

This ‘ Connbotion with Name, etc. ’ remains there after having 

DTDICATEP ITS O'WN IMMEDIATE CAUSE ; HENCE THE ASSERTION IS 
NOT IRRELEVANT.— (1222) 


COMMENTARY. 

• ’-immediate^'nimilwm’—cause! and ttat cause ia in 

the form of the «rt>a/li,-o«ocia«<f W«. .-and thia ia call^ 

becauae it appears in a form envisagi.tg two things i-and there la no co ^ 

naoting of ono«^ by another ; as properties of things have no functions 

The indication of thia immediate oatme ia done in two ways; and why 

thia ‘ connection ’ comes in has been explained. , 1 ,. 

The compound ‘ nUmSdimana ■ ia to be explained as * 

connection of the two things U brought about'; there being Behuvrihi coim 
pound even when tliere U no co-ordineUon between t^ faotora 
Ir tlie compound may be explained on the basis 
Causa i. apoken of as the Effect. The purpoae serv^ by 
.ion is thaut serve, to bring out the afficioncy of the cause as bringing about 

an effect different from other causes. 

(So that the expreaaioii ‘ ndmadiiwand' atanda, indiractly, for the Con 

eeptual Content itself.)—(1222) 

Or. the expreaaiou ' ndnuy'dlydd wond' may be exp^ 

way (a. standing for Wpan^ : If” Name. Universal, 

that wherewith one is connected and this associated 

etc. • would be the same Conceptual Content, explained as Idea ^^atea 
^ ZZ expression -, so that there i. nothing.def.ctive in the deSmtion 

propounded by Difinfiga- 

This is what is explained in the following 
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TEXT (1223). 

Name, Ujjtvebsal akd aix the rest are c<yivMxit3, by the saii> 
Conceptual Content ; hence what is spoken op (by BinnIqa’s 

DEFINITION) IS THE SAME CONCEPTUAL CONTENT WHICH TTASt 
BEEN DESCRIBED AS ‘ THE IdEA ASSOCIATED WITH 
VERBAL EXPRESSION —(1223) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tho following Text supplies another answer to the criticism (tirged 
against Dinnfiga*s definition):— 


TEXT (1224). 

Or, what has been spoken op (in the definition in question) is 
THE SAME Conceptual Content that we have ourselves asserted ; 

—(this interpretation) bbino based upon the pact that 
IN all CASES THINCS ABB SPOKEN OP BY ‘niEIR NAME 
(this being the meaning OF the COMPOUND 
* namddiyqjand ’).—(1224) 

COMMKNTARY. 

Question :—“ If it be as aAserted above, then how do you explain the 
explanatory words of the Teacher? For instance, he has declared 
as foUowsIn the case of Proper names, like Dittha, what is denoted is 
an object quahfied by a NoTTie ; in the case of common nouns like ‘ Cow ’ 
what is denoted is the object quahfied by the Universal ‘ Cow ’; in the case 
of adjectives, like ‘ white what is extiressed is the object qualified by the 
Quality of ‘ whiteness ’; in the case of verbal noxins what is denoted is the 
object qualified by the Action; and in the case of words speaking of sub¬ 
stances,—like ‘ stick-holder ‘ horned ’ and the like—what is denoted is the 
object qualified by the substance.-By this text the Teacher has made it 
quite clear that things qualified by the qualifications of the ‘ Universal 
etc. are also separately denoted by words.” 

The answer to this is that ‘Vn aU eases, etc. etc.^~~^ In aU cases *—i.e. 
oven in the case of words denoting the Universal, etc.—What is meant is as 
follows:—Just as when Proper names are pronounced, what is denoted is 
the obj^ qualified by the A^ame,—so also in the case of words expre-ssive of 
the Universal, etc.,—like ‘ Cow ’—what is denoted is the object quqlijied by 
that Kame similarly in ail cases [what is denoted is an object qualified by 
connected with, a namey —(1224) 

Question “ In that ^e, how are we to construe the Instrumental in 
the-words *jStyS ‘ yunina ’ etc. (by the Universal, by the Quality) ? ” 

Answer ;— 
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TEXT (1226). 


It is THROUGH THESE THAT THE INSTRUMENTAL ENDING BECOMES 
USEFUL; SO THAT THE HBANINO COMBS TO BE THAT THE CONCEPTUAL 

Content becomes connected with the Name, through 
THB instrumentality OF THE UNIVERSAL, ETC.— (1226) 

COMMEITTARY. 

The particular thing spoken as ‘ Cow ’ is that which is connected witli 
that Neme tlirough the Instnunentality of the Universal; similarly, tlirough 
the instrumentality of the Quality, etc. It is in this sense that the Universal, 
etc. become tl»e Instrument (of Connection), and thxis the Instrumental Ending 
becomes useful. 

Que^ion i—“ If that is so, then how are the words (of DiAnSga)— 
‘ ndmajatyddiyojand ’—to be construed t ** 

Ansu/er :—* It is through thsss, etc. etc. *. That is the words are to be 
construed as * n&mrui}} jdtyadihhih yojana *, [‘ connection with the Universal, 
etc., of the Name *]. 

‘ Siyam ’-—This stands for the Conceptual Content itself, which is implied 
by the force of the comix>und, which is to be explained as follows:—‘ JStyd- 
diycjan&* means ‘fiUySdibhify yojand’, 'connection with the Universal, 
etc. *; ' nUmafuiyadiyojttna ’ means * nSmnah jdtyadiyojand * connection 
■with the Univeraal, etc., of tlie Nome —(1226) 

Ohiection :—” If that is so, then in tlie case of Proper Names, there 
would be nothing to denote the Universal, etc., and hence the said explanation 
cannot apply to their case.” 

In anticipation of this objection, the Author provides the following 
answer 


TEXT (1226). 

Inasmuch as there is the Univbbsal expressed by the Proper 
Name, the explanation should not be regarded as not 

APPLICABLE to IT. IT HAB BEEN MENTIONED SEPARATELY 
ONLY EN VIEW OF POPULAR USAGE.— (1226) 

COMMENTARY. 

What is meant is as follows :—Such words as * I^ttha ' which are known 
as Proper Names, also take up a * Universal ’ as their denotation, which 
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Universal subaists in an entity restricted within a limited period of time; 
they denote s\>ch a Universal because they are incapable of denoting any 
object marked by a momentarily fluctuating character, while each of these 
(Proper Names) continues to remain attached to one entity from birth to 
death. If tlie Proper Name did not denote sucli a Universal, then,— 
liaving been applied to the indiWdual in his childhood, how could it denote 
that same individual in his old age, who would liave become a different 
indiriduality ?—Even for those persons who hold the view that the body is 
not momentary, but lasts for some time,—it is admitted that in course of 
time, the component parts of the body go on deteriorating, by reason of 
which deterioration,—or by reason of its connectiosi with B\ich deterioration 
of the components,—the body in a later age is different from that in the 
earlier age.—Even under the view that it remains the same body undergoing 
developments and changes,—the Name that has been dissociated with a 
certain thing at one stage of its development, could not denote the same 
thing when it has reached a further stage of development :e.g. the name ‘ milk * 
which has been associated with the Milk in the first stage, is not applicable 
to the Curd, which is only a later stage in the development of millc. In the 
same way in the case of the Body also, the name applied to it in childhood 
could not be applied to it in youth or old age. For these reasons, the Universal 
miist be admitted (even in the cai>e of the Denotation of Proper Names). 

Or, even if there be no such entity as the Universal (in this case),—even 
so, oitf explanation does not cease to apply to the case of Proper Names. 
Because it is only the diverse Individuals that are conceived of as common— 
when their distinct individualitiee are not meant to be emphasised,—^when 
they become included under Oommon names denotative of the ‘ Universal 
Consequently the Teacher propounding the definition xmder question has 
mentioned the Proper Names separately from Common names. This is 
what is explained by the words—‘ It ha9 been menliontd separately, etc. etc.'. 
In common parlance, the word ‘ Cow ’ is known as a Common name (denoting 
a Universal) while the word ‘ ChitrdAgada ' is known as a Proper Name (applied 
to a single Individtial); that is why the two have been mentioned separately. 
—( 1226 ) 


The Opponent raises the following objection :— 


TEXT (1227). 

"Inasmuch as the * Exclusion {Apoha) of others’ is the only 
Denotation of words, all words should be ‘Common* 
ONLY. Cr, INASBIUCK AS THEY ARB DBFBNDENT 
UPON THE Speaker’s whim, they should 
ALL BE * Proper * only.”—(1227) 

The answer to this is given in the following— 
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TEXT (1228). 

It is true that what the Professor of the Sciehce op Keasokxhq 
HAS SAID IS IN accordance WITH THE POPULAR IDEA OP THIKGS ] AS 
IT IS ONLY ON THESE LIKES TEAT VERBAL U8AOB ACTUALLY 
PROCEEDS.—(1228) 

COMMENTARY. 

* On th9M lines *i.o. imder th© fivefold divieion of Proper Name, 
Universal, Quality, Action and Substantive.—(1228) 


Says the Opponent—“ If what is meant by DiAnfiga, is the ‘ Kalpand 
Conceptual Content, as understood by the Buddhists themselves, then bow is 
it that, having asserted that ‘ others have held that things are denoted by 
words which have no corresponding objects *, he has, later on, stated his 
own view of ‘ Kalpand * J ’* 

The answer to this is as follows :— 


•TEXT (1229). 

The said ‘ Universal ’ and the rest are nothing d^erentfrom what is known 

hy these words among people ;—rr was with a view to 

EMPHASISE THIS FACT, THAT THE STATEMENT ' OTHERS 
ETC. * HAS BEEN MADS.— (1229) 

COMMENTARY. 

What is meant is as follows:—^As a matter of fact, anything in the 
shape of the Universal, as apart from the ‘ Individuals—‘ spotted cow * and 
the like—has no rsal existenoe,—^it is all pxirely illusory •,—it is with a view 
to emphasise this fact that the Teacher has made the assertion in question,— 
and not with a view to indicate a separate kind of * Kalpand *. 

' Others ’—other Buddhists. 

‘ Words which have no corresponding obyecte ’,—i.e. words which denote 
only Apoha, independently of any such things as ‘ Universal * and the rest. 

Such is the meaning of the passage quoted from the Teacher’s work.— 
( 1220 ) 

It is not only we who regard the Conceptual Content as ‘ Idea associated 
with words ’; in fact, otl^rs also have got to accept it as such; otherwise 
there would be no usage in the world.—This is what is shown in the 
following— 
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TEXTS {1230-1233). 

Even those who are wedded to the notioh that Conoeptoal 
Content consists in ‘ oonnechon with the Universal and the 

BEST HAVE TO ADMIT THAT IT IS ‘ IdEA A.SSOOUTED WITH 
WORDS*.—OTKBB^VlSB, JUST AS THE TWO CONNECTED THINGS ABB 
NON-EXISTENT, SO THEIR Connection also would be non-existent, 
—•ALL THINGS BEING CONCEIVED SEVERALLY EACH BY ITSELF ; AND 
THERE WOULD BE NO NEED FOR POSTULATING THE ‘ CONCEPTUAL 

Content*. And the result op this would be that thebe 

WOULD BE NO USAGE IN THE WORLD ; BECAUSE USAGE HAS 
BEEN REGARDED AS ASSOCIATED WITH THE UNIVERSAL AND THE 
jtSST, —^AND ASSOCIATION WITH THE UNIVER.SAL AND THE REST IS 
INSEPARABLE FROM ASSOCIATION WITH WORDS. THUS ALONE COULD 
THE EXPRESSION * SPOKEN OP * USED BY THE TRAOHBR BE FRUITFUL. 

-(1230-1233) 

CO.MaiENTARY. 

Even when Conceptual Content ia regarded by others as ‘ association 
with Univorsal, Quality, Action and Substance —in reality ‘ Association ’ 
with alone constitutes the Conceptxml Content. Because a.s a matter 
of fact, wbonover a thing is Apprehended as distinguished by tlie UniveraaJ, etc. 
it is so only through the J/om« ; if it were not so, then—like the aiiprehcnsion 
of several distinct things, there being connection independently by itself,— 
how could there be any ' Conceptual Content' ! And tite result of this 
would be that the u'orld would become dumb.—It is for this reason that 
even on seeing the man with the stick, one does not connect the various factors 
implied in the notion of the ‘stick.bolder’, until he recalls the particular Name. 

Just because all such connection is invariably concomitant with the 
association of words, the words of the Teacher—to the effect that ' wliat is 
spoken of in the case of words like ‘ Cow ’ is the tiling qualiOed by the 
Univerwal ’—become fruitful (have some sense). Otherwise, without the 
Name, how could the (passive) term ‘ is spoken of * be used ?—As the action 
of speaking (expressing) belongs to the word.—(1230-1233) 

The following Text sums up the argiunents in favour of the notion of the 
Conceptual Content:— 

TEXT (1234). 

Thus * Conceptual Content * is something that can be easily 

PROVED WITHOUT EFFORT, AS THERE IS NO DISPUTE RBOABDINO 

IT AMONG Teachers who take their stand 
UPON ALL TRUE DOCTRINES.— (1234) 

COMMENTARY. 

The following Text explains what Dinn&ga really means by assorting the 
Conceptual Content in two forms.— 
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TEXTS (1236-1236). 

It was in view op aix this that the assertion op * Name, Univbbsal 

AND THE REST * WAS KADB ; AND HEREIN THE TSAOHBR MADE 

MENTION OP HIS OWN VIEW AS AI«SO THE VIEW OF OTHERS ; 

WITHOUT INDIOATINO THE DIFFERENCE BE AOTUAIXT 
SAYINQ THAT 'MY OWN VIEW IS SO AND SO*. It 
WAS FOR THIS REASON TEAT HE SUBSEQUENTLY 
ADDED THE STATEMENT THAT ' OTHERS 

HAVE HELD, BTC.*.— (1235-1236) 

COMMENT ABY. 

As to which of the two views is to be accepted which rejected has 
been already indicated by us when we showed that even ' eiasooiation with 
TTniversal, etc.* is invariably concomitant with * association with Name *. 

‘ TAe OMtrtvm of Nam«» etc.’—this is to be construed with ‘ oJbarof *, 
* made * (in the second line). 

The assertion of his own view as also the view of others haji been made 
for the purpose of showing which is to be accepted and which to be rejected.— 
<1235-1236) 

Question i —“ How then are the words of DiArUtga in his Nyayatnukha 
to be construed ? ** 

Answer :— 

TEXT (1237). 

Thus in this way is the passage from the Nyayamukha to be ex¬ 
plained. By mentioninq the * Cognition *, rr is the 
‘ Idea assoouted with words ’ that has 
BEEN indicated.—(1237) 

COMMENTARY. 

The relevant passage from the NydyanwJAa is as follows >—* That 
Cognition of the form of things which, through the imposed identity of the 
qualifying and denotative adjimcte, appears as non-detenninate, in oonneo> 
fion with each of the sense-organs,—is Sense-perception *.—Here the' qiudify- 
ing adjunct * stands for the TTniversal, etc.—and the * denotative adjunct' 
iot the Name ; the * imposition of the identity of tbeee two *—with the things 
possessing the Universal, etc. and also with the thing bearing the Name.— 
The * impoaition of identity * is mentioned only by way of illustration; in 
some cases where the adjuncta are apprehended as distinct—e.g. when it is 
said * the Universal Cow subsists in this *, * the name of this is so and so *,— 
there also the presence of the Conceptual Content is admitted. 

Objection :—*‘ It has nowhere been said that the subsequent resultant 
Idea constitutes the Conceptual Content; how then do you get at the idea of 
the said Conceptual Content (from the words of the passage cited) } ** 

40 
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Antwer :—* By mention^ ihe Cognition, ttc. etc, *—That is to say, when 
the passage, in contradistinction to the Oonceptual Content, mentions the 
Cognition as * Sense-perception ’» it clearly indicates that the Oonceptual 
Content is a property of the Cognition. Thus the meaning of the passage 
comes to be this:—^That Cognition, which, through the imposition of the 
identity of Name, etc. appears as non-determinate, is Senee-perceplion ; that 
Cogqition, on the other band, which is determinate is of the nature of the 
Conceptual Content, and hence it is not Sense-perception ; and the implication 
of this is that Conceptual Content consists in the Idea aeeodated wUh v.'orde 
as oontracUstinguished from Senee-perception. —In this way the passage has 
presented the Teacher’s own as also oth^ people’s views.—(1237) 

Or, it may be that in the passage under reference, the Teacher lias 
stated only his own view.—^This is explained in the following— 


TEXT (1238). 

Ob, the tebm * viahl^a'oa ’ [‘ Quaupying aijjtjjict *, as occgbbing nr the 
PASSAGE Q170TBD PBOM THE Ny&yamvkha, 0 'S p. 372, Bottom] may 

BE TAKEN AS STANDING FOB ‘ DIFFEBSNTIATION *, * EKCLTJSION *, 

—BY YIBTUE OF WHICH WOBDS BBING ABOT7T THE 

• * Apoha, EXCLUSION, of otheks [rr is called 

* DIFPEBENTIA'nON ’] BECAUSE IT DOES THE 

differentiati'ng (ob exduding) of the 
Univbbsal, bto.—(1238) 

COMMENTARY. 

In the compound * vi8hi^iydiihidh&ydk&:^iedopa0tara ’ (in the passage 
quoted freon the NydyamuJeha, in the conunentary of Text 1237), the term 

* viehi^na ’ stands for differentiation, i.e. exdveion ;—and the Word is the 

* abhxdh&yaika denoter, of this Exclueion, not of Vnivereod, etc.; and there 
is * imposition of the identity' of this; in this way is the compotmd to be 
explained.—(1238) 

Ohjeetion:—'* If Conceptual Content is * Idea associated with words 
then it is something having proparties, an oi^eet ; it is not likely for one 
object to belong to another object, in view of which its negation or denial 
could be brought about as a property of it; hence what is asserted is most 
incoherent. Thus if Sense-perception is ' free from conceptual content 
then bow is it spoken of by the word * Sense-perception' ? ” 

This is the objection that is urged by Bharga, B/idradvSja and others, 
who t.hinlc that the term ‘ free from Oonceptual Content * is synonymous with 
’ ine^reesible by words 

The Author says that this objection has been answered already:— 
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TEXTS (1239-1242). 

Conceptual Content being held to be as actually understood 

AND DESCRIBED ABOVE, IT M THE DENIAL OF THE SAMENESS OP THIS 
WITH SeNSE-PEBOEPTION that has been ASSERTED; AND THIS IS 
NOT INCONSrSTBNT WITH THE PACT OF ITS BEING SPOKEN OP BY 
SUCH WORDS AS * Adhyolc^ * (* Pr^yak^ *) and the ukb. In 
Sense-perception there is absence op Conceptual Content, 
BUT * Conceptual Content ’ is not the same as * expressed 
BY WORDS . Otherwise, Colour, Odour and the best would 
BECOME DBTBBMZNATE (aS THEY ARB * EXPRESSED BY WORDS ’)._ 

Thus there is no boom for what the dull-witted persons 

HAVE URGED.—Ip THE WORD * SbNSX-PBROBPTION ’ ACTUALLY 
DENOTES Seme-perc&ption, then how can its being said to be 
FREE FROM CONCEPTUAL CONTENT ’ BE HELD TO BE IMPROPEB ?—— 
(1239-1242) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Denial of tht Bamenees *;—^whon DiiinOffa says that ‘ where there is 
no Oonoeptxial Content, that is Sense-perception ’ what he does is to deny 
the sameness of the two ,* the meaning being [that Sense-perception is] that 

Cognition which is not of the nature of the said Conceptual Content;_it does 

not deny what is contained in the ' content 
This disposes of the first objection. 

The second objection also is not proper; becatxse ‘ freedom from Conceptual 
Content * is not ‘ inexpreesibility by words *, it is only * freedom 
concepts *. Even though the Cognition is non-determinate, yet it is regarded 
as expressed by xoorda, by reason of its being actually found to be so expressed ; 
and yet it does not become * deurminate, being, in this respect, like Colour 
and other things (which, though expressed by words, do not become deter¬ 
minate on that account). This is only by the way.^1239-1242) 

The following might be iirged Conceptual Content may be as 
described. But how does Sense-perception become proved to be * free from 
Conceptual Content' ? *' 

Anstser .•— 

TEXT (1243). 

l^T SeNSB-PBSOEPTION is * FREE PROM CONCEPTUAL CONTENT * IS 
REOOONISBD VERY CLEARLY; SINOB IT IS POUlfD THAT EVEN 
WHEN ONE HAS HZS MIND ATXEAOXSD BY SOMBTHZNQ 
ELSE, HE HAS TEE PEBOBPTION OP THE BlUE 
Colour and other things through 
HIS SENSES.—(1243) 

COMMENTARY. 

This shows that the absence of Conceptual Content is clearly perceived 
in one’s own experience.—(1243) 
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It rni gVit. be urged that—'* It is the Conceptual Content itself attoacted 
by other things, vhich perceives the Blue Colour and other things **. 

Answer :— 


TEXT (1244). 

This CoNCHpruAL C^hteht dobs hot afprehxhd the said 

OBJECT; BEOAXrSB IE IT DID, IT WOULD ABAHDOH THE EZPBESSIHO 
OF THE * FAST ETC. AND THEBE WOULD BE THE 
INOONOEUITY OF ITS BBINO CONNECTED WITH 
THE NAME OF THAT OBJECT.—(1244) 

COMMENTARY. 

If that same Conceptual Content apprehended the said object (Blue 
Colour, etc.), then it would abandon the dgnifying of past and other things, 
and would contain within itself the name of the ‘ Blue' itself. 

The * abandoning of the signifying of the past and other things * has 
been asserted, because the Conceptual Content cannot be associated with two 
seta of words. 

The Compound * tanndma, eA::. * is to be explained as—* There would the 
incongruity of the connection of the name of the object before the 
perceiver —(1244) 

It might be argued that—‘*In that case, there may be some other 
Conceptual Content that would apj^hend the object;—why is not this 
view accepted t '* 

Answer :— 


TEXT (1245). 

At the fabxiculab time, thebe is no oteeb Conobftual Content 
WHICH IS associated WITH THE NAME OF THAT OBJISOT ; BECAUSE 
THEBE IS NO BECOONITION OF ANY SUCH FEBOBFTIBLE 

Conceptual Content, and the simul¬ 
taneous FBESBNOE OF BOTH CANNOT 
BE DSSnUBLS.—(1245) 

COMMENTARY. 

There are two answere pointed out in due sequence—(1) the opponent’s 
idea being contrary to perceived facts, and (2) its being contrary to his 
own doctrines; inasmuch as it involves the presence of two Conceptual 
Contents at ^ same time. 

' Boih *—^i.e. the two Conceptual Contents.—(1245) 

y The following Teset sums up the subject 
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TEXT (1246). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, WHAT MAKES TRE COORITION DETERMINATE 
APPEARS ALONO WITH THB COGNITION ITSELF ; HENCE THB COGNITION 
BROirOHT ABOTTT BT THB SENSES IS CLEARLY Tum-determiuote 

(free FROM Conceptual Content). —(1246) 

The Opponent might urge that the fact of the * determining factor * 
appearing along with the Cognition cannot be accepted. This is the argu¬ 
ment put forward in the following— 


TEXT (1247). 

If IT BE held that ** Cognitions appear in succession (never sqcul- 

tansously), and the idea OF simultaneous appearance is 

DUB TO THB QUICKNESS OF THB SUCCESSION ; AS IN 
THE CASE OF THE WUIRLINO FIRE-BRAND ”— 

[THEN THE ANSWER IS AS STATED IN 
THE FOLLOWING TEKT].—(1247) 

COMMENTARY. 

The question being raised as to why the Cognitions are perceived as 
appearing simultaneously^ if, in reality, they appear in succession,—the 
answer given is that ‘ the idea of simuUaneotta, etc, etc. *; as in the case of 
the v^iHing fire-brand. That is, in the case of the whirling fire-brand, it is 
found that when the whirling is dona very quickly, the idea produced is 
that of a single flaming circle; all the several perceptions being mixed up 
as one ; in the same manner, cognitions appearing very quickly one after the 
other, there is the idea of their appearing together as one. 

Or, the term ' al&ta' may be taken as standing f<Mr the perceptions of the 
fire-brand,—>the cognition being spoken of figuratively as the object ; the sense 
of the afiOx ‘ vati * remains the same as before, in this interpretation also- 
—(1247) 

The above argument of the Opponent is answered in the following— 

TEXT (1248). 

What has been asserted is that there is no pbrcsftible Conceptual 

Content which is associated with the name of the 
object before the bian*s eyes.—<?)—(1248) 

COMMENTARY. 

What is meant is as follows :-7-What is being dealt with is not the fact 
of the two appearing together, but the absence of Conceptual Content in the 
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Percepticm; and this absence is proved by the fact that even when a man has 
his mind elsewhere at the time of the apprehension of the object before his 
eyes, he does not apprehend the*otherwise apprehensible Conceptual Content 
associated with the name of that object. And the Opponent has urged no 
cridoism against this. Because, even if the two cognitions are actually 
apprehended in succession,—^the Conceptual Content is not apprehended; 
so that the attack does not afiect our main position.—(1248) 


The following Ttxt shows that the idea of the simultaneous appearance 
of the two cognitions is entirely mistaken 


TEXT (1249). 

That the said idea (op the saroLTANEiry op the otheb Conceptual 
Content and the Cognition) [cannot} be wrong has just • 

BEEN UCAUE CLEAR. AnD THIS SAME SIMULTANBITr 
BETWEEN THE OBJECT AND THE COGNITION IS 

ALSO Qurrs clear for that same 
REASON.— (1249) 


COMMENTARY. 

* It cannot be wrong *—-auch is to be tiie construction along with what 
has gone before. 

119 idea —^Lo. the idea of the two appearing at one and the same time. 

As a matter of fact, an idea is regarded as wnmg when it is annulled by a 
valid cogxution to the coatru 7 ; in the present case there is no such cognition 
to the contrary, by virtue of which the idea in question could be regarded as 
torong, 

“ How do you know that th^e is no such cognition to the contrary ? ** 

Anoioer .* —Thie hae juH been made clear ;—^that the cognition of the 
object before the man's eyes appears at the some time as the minrf ig attracted 
by something else-^ olearly perceived ; and it is this cognition that is called 
* Sense>perception * ;'“Wherefore then is there anything wrong in this ?— 
(1249) 

It is not only that there is nothing to prove that the idea of the 
sizaultaneity is xorong, —^in fact, there is proof to the contrary (to show that 
it is not wrong). This is what is shown in the following— 
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TEXTS (1250-1263). 

In the state op things attendino tjpon the watching op the dancino 

GIRL, THE WHOLE LOT SENSATIONS 13 APPREHENDED AT ONE AND THE 
SAME TIMS, EVEN THOUGH THERE ARB MANY INTERVENING FACTORS. 

Ip this also were regarded as a mistake due to THB QUICK 

SUCCESSION IN WHICH THE SENSATIONS APPEAR,—THEN (THE ANSWER 
IS that) there is STILL QUICKER SUCCESSION IN THE CASE OF COGNI¬ 
TIONS PRODUCED BY THE TWO WORDS ' lotd * AND * tdla * WHEN 
PRONOUNCED TOGETHER; WHY THEN IS THERE NO IDEA OF SIMUL¬ 
TANEITY IN THIS CASE 1—^ThEN IN A CASE WHERE THE OPERATIONS 

OF THE Mind alone are concerned, no succession should be 
PSRCEIVBD, because ALL COGNITIONS (MENTAL OPERATIONS) OCCUR 
IN QUICK SUCCESSION AND DO NOT STAY FOB ANY LENGTH OF TIMS. 
So THAT IN ALL THESE OASES (OP QUICK SUCCESSION), NO SUCCESSION 
COULD BE PERCEIVED. ThB NOTION OF SIMULTANEOUS COONTnON 
HOWEVER WOULD BE THERE, JUST AS IN THE CASE OF PERCEPTION OF 
SOUND, BTC. (in THE CASE OP THE DANCING GIRL).— (1250-1253) 

COMMENTARY. 

Under such conditions as the witnessing of the dancing girl, we find that 
each single sensation, even though intervened by five other sensaticns, spears 
to be close to, and unseparated from, the other; for instance, at the same 
time that one sees the girl dancing, he also Jtears the song and its acooxnpani- 
znente, goes on tasting the camphor and other spices, smells the sweet fragrance 
of Bowers placed before the nostrils, touches the air proceeding from the fans 
and thinks of making presents of clothes and ornaments. [All this goes 
on simultaneously.] Thus even when there are so many intervening factors, 
cunong the several cognitions, there appears the illusion that all these appear 
at one the time,—this illusion being due to the quick succession in 

which t.lw cognitions appearsuch being the case even when there Skre 
several inteirvening factors, it becomes all the more possible that tiiere should 
be the notion of the letters being pronounced at one and the same time, 
in oases where two words like * laid ’ and * Uila * sarafy * and ‘ rasal^ * 

are pronounced, where the utterance of the syllables is so much quicker; so 
that in the case of such utterances as * sofoA-nuah *, when tbe words are 
heard, there should be no recognition of the two different words or the two 
difierent things denoted by them.—^Further, in a case where there is Ck>nceptual 
Content in the form of pondering over sev««l philosophical and literary 
problems,—^which ponderings are not interrupted by heterogeneous sensations 
through the Eye, etc.,—the appearance of the ideas is extremely quick ; and 
hence it would not be possible to form any idea of succession in them. And 
as all Cognitions are momentary, and cannot continue for any length of time 
they always appear quickly; so that the cognition of nothing could be successive 
ftt all ;—'just as in the ease of the perc^tion of sound, etc. * j—i.e. just as in the 
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oase of the perception of sound, taste, etc. while seeing the girl dancing.— 
(1250-1253) 


As regards the instance of the ‘ Whirling Fire-brand \ it is * devoid 
of the Frobandum ’;—this is shown in the following— 


TEXTS (1254-1256). 

In the case of tke Whiblino Fibb-brakd, tece illi^ion of simul¬ 
taneity APPEABS IN THE FOBU OP THE CmOLB J THIS NOTION OP 
THE CiBCLB IS NOT DUB TO THE CONNECTING OP THE VABIOUS PER- • 
CEPnONS OP THE FiBE-BRAND AS IT IS WHIRLED BOUND ; BECAUSE 
THE (continuous) CllBOULAB POBM IS CLEARLY PEBCSIVBD. Ik 
PACT, THE SAID CONNECTING OP THE VARIOUS PERCEPTIONS COULD 
BE DONE ONLY BY BESIBHBRANCE, NOT BY DIRECT PERCEPTION ; 

AS NO Perception can apprehend what is past and gone._ 

The object also of the Remembrance could not be very 

CLEAR, AS TI HAS ALREADY DISAPPEARED ; FOB THIS SAME REASON, 
THE APPEARANCE OF THE CllBOIE ALSO COULD NOT BE VBBY CLEAR 
(IF IT WERE DUE TO THE REMEMBRANCE OP THE MANY COGNITIONS). 
-(1254-1250) 

COMMENTARY. 

When this mental illusion appears, it does not appear as combining the 
several visual perceptions (of the Fire-brand); it appears only as the Sense-bean 
single pOTception of the Circular form, through the force of certain accessory 
circumstances; that this is so is clear from the fact that the perception is 
quite clear; and it would not be so clear if it were accompanied by the 
Conceptual Content. Because such combination of perceptions could be 
done only by Remembrance, not by Sense-bom Perception; as the latter 
functions ewily when the object perceived is close by, and hence it could not 
apprehend what is pest and gone. The object too of such a Remembrance 

could not be clear,—^why ?—^because it will have already disappeared._ 

Hence, as the perception of the Whirling Fire-brand, if it were an illusion, 
would be indistinct,—it cannot be an illusion; in fact, it is a sense-bom 
regular Perception. Thus the Instance cited by the Opponent is devoid of 
the character sought to be proved.—(1254-1256) 

Having thus established—by means of Perceplum itself—the fact of 
Seose-peroeption being ‘ free from Conceptual Content —^the Author proceeds, 
to prove it by means of In/erwiu :— 
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TEXTS (1267-1260). 

Oe again, when THEBE IS NO BASIS FOR THE EXISTENCE OF A THING IN A 
CERTAIN FORM,—THAT THINO IN THAT FORM IS NOT ADMITTED AS 
REAL, BY THE WISE. FOR INSTANCE, THB WHITE HOBSE IS NOT 
ADMITTED TO BE THE CoW BBCADSE THE BbWLAP AND THB OTHER 
FEATURES OF THE C3oW ABE NOT PRESENT IN THB HORSE. In 
THB CASE OF SeNSE-PSBCEPTXON THEBE IS NO REASON FOB THB 
PRESENCE OF THE determinate character (the characteb op being 
ASSOCIATED WITH CONCEPTUAL CONTENT), WHICH COULD BEING ABOUT 
THB APPREHENSION OF THB THINO ALONG WITH ITS PROPERTIES. 

—Spotted and other Cows are instances to the contrary. 
If it were not so, it would to absubd continoencibs.— 
The' Reason adduced cannot be said to be * Unproven * (or 
not-admittbd) ; as the Universal and other qualifying 
factors have all been rejected. Nor are thb properties 
cognised as apart prom those factors. Nor are there any 
SUCH properties.— (1257-1260) 

COMMENTARY. 

The argument may be thus formulated:—^When the baaU of the idea of 
a thing in a certain form is absent, tiiat thing is not accepted by intelligent 
persons to be of that form;—^for instance, the White Horse is not accepted as 
of the form of the Cow, becavise the basis of the * cow*idea *, in the shape 
of the dewlap and other characteristics of the Cow, is absent in the Horse ;— 
in the case of Sense^peroeption, which is produced on the basis of the specific 
object Blue, —the basis for its being regarded as associated with Conceptual 
Content (Le. Determinate), in the form of the apprehension of the object 
along with its properties, is absent; and thus there being no apprehension 
of the Cause [the effect, in the shape of its being associated with Conceptual 
Content cannot be there]. The Spotted and Black Cows supply the Corrobora> 
Uve Insta n ce per contra. Lastly, there is the possibility of the inoongruity 
that all things might become accepted to be of all forms and that the person 
accepting things would come to be regarded as stupid.—Such is the upshot 
of the Inference put forward. 

* Karha * is whtte Horee. 

* Univereal, etc. ’—Le. the qualifying factors (postulated by the Realists). 
Even if the Universal and the rest are real entities, o\ir Reason is not 

* Unproven ’;—this is what is meant by the words—* Nor u the thing, etc, ’; 
i.e. as apart from Colour and the rest which have been held to be qualified 
by the Properties (Universal, etc.). 

Question : “ If there is no cognition of Properties as distinct from what is 
qualified, then, why should it not be a qualifying factor ? 

Anetoer ;—* Nor are there any such Properties ’—i.e. as differentiated 
from the thing. 
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Fttnn all this it follows that there is no apprehension of anything along 
with its pi^perties. Hence the Reason adduced by us cannot be said to 
be ‘TJnpioven’.—(1257-~1260) 

It might be argued that—“ There may be no qualifying Properties 
in the shape of the Universal and the rest; the form of the word itself will 
be the distinguishing property.’* 

The answer to this is as follows:— 


TEXTS (1261-1263). 

The NA3fS also, which would BB the ‘ SpBCIFIO iNDIVIDUAIirY * OP THE 
WOBD, CAB HEVEB BE DEHOTATIVE ; AS THE IDEA OF THE ' SPBCTBIO 
iNDIVIDUALlTy ’ SEIKO THE DeHOTBR OE THE BbHOTBD HAS BEEN 
ALREADY REJECTED.— 1t IS FOB THIS REASOH THAT THE IDEA OF 
THE BbNOTEB AKD BBKOTED HAS BEEN REQARDBD AS SOMETHINO 
SUFSmUFOSED (UPON THINGS) ;—^WHILS WHAT ONE APPREHENDS 

BY Sense-perception is sohethino which is not superimposed ; 

BEOAUSE THIS PERCEPTION IS THEBE ONLY WHEN THE * SfBCIFIO 
iNDmDUAUTY* IS THEBE,—^AND IT IS NOT THEBE WHEN THE 
SPECIFIO iNDIVIDUAUrY IS NOT THEBE—THROUGH THE INTBRVBN* 
TION OF SOMETHING ELSE OR SOME SUOH REASON.—(1261-1263) 


COMMENTARY. 

There can be zu> Convention in regard to the * Specific Individuality _ 

not even to the * Specific Individuality * of the Wcnrd ; for the simple reason 
that there can be no connection with Convention at the tima of usage; and 
^»art from its ‘ Specific IndividuaUty there is no other form of the Word; 
nor again can the Word bo connected with anything with regard to which 
there has been no Convention; if it did, it would lead to absurdities ;~nor 

can there be emy Conceptual Content without connection with words;_ 

from all this it follows that the whole idea of the Denoter and Denoted is some¬ 
thing ' superimposed ’—^bnaginazy—^not reaL 

Itnught be argued that—“ even so, the Perceptaon shall becmne aeeociated 
tvilh Conceptual Content (Determinate) through apprehending the * super- 
imposed ’ thing.” 

The answer is that' u^iat one apprehends, etc. etc. ’ 

‘ When it ie not there *,—i.e. through ite absence, —the word ‘ vyatirehcUd^ ’ 
being construed here; the sense being that ‘ it is through the absence of the 
Specifio Individuality (that the Perception also Is absent) ’. 

Question;—“ When is there absence of the Specific Individuality ? ” 
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Answer :—‘ Through the intervention, etc, etc, *—^The t«nn ‘ some such 
reason * stands for the distanoe of time, f>lace and so forth.—(1261-1268) 

The following Text adduces another proof for the SMie:— 


TEXT (1264). 

The hatueb of the Blue akd othbe tbinos, bbihq iKDiyn>trAi<LT 

SFECIFIO, IS INOAPABLB OP RAVINO AKY 0>HVXHT10H IH BBQAItl) 

TO IT I THE FEBiGBFTIOH OF THESB THIKOS, THBEEFOBE, 

CAHHOT BB ASSOOIATXD WITH WORDS.— (1264) 


COMMENTARY. 

T%e nature ecaence— of the Blue and other things is such that no 
Convention can be made in regard to t h e m . 

The question being—“ why is it so ? —the answer is ‘ being in- 
dividtiaUy epeei/ic *; that is, it is incapable of being present at the time of 
usage: and Convention is for the purpose of xisage alone; hence there can 
be no Convention in regard to it. 

Further, there is Convention only when the thing concerned has already 
become cognised,—not while it remains uncognised, unknown; and until 
the Perception come about, it cannot apprehend the Blue, etc.; and as 
soon as it has come about, it would (according to the Opponent) at once 
associate it with words; but at the time that the Perception actually appears, 
—and at the t**"* of the apprehension of the related verbal expression,— 

the perceived thing, being momentary, cannot be present, and henoe the 
Perception cannot apprehend it; by what then, and with what, would the 
Word be associated ? From all this it is clear that the nature of t?ie Blue and 
other things is inec^iable of having any ccrtverUtcn in regard to it 

* Of these *—te. of the Blue and other things. 

* Oanmot be aesodatedf etc, etc. * —i.e. the verbal expression cannot enter 
into it. 

The argument may be formulated thus When a thing is such that no 
Convention is known in regard to it,—there can be no ‘ determinate * Percep» 
tion of it,—e.g. the Visual Perception of Odourand tlw Perception of the 
Blue, etc. is such that no Convention is known in regard to it,—henoe the 
idea of the Perception being * determinate ’ would involve a notion oonUery 
to a wider proposition.—(1264) 

In the following texte, the Author sets forth the ‘ inadmissible character * 
of the Reason put forward by himself (under Texts 1257-1260),—this criticism 
being urged from the standpoint of the Digambara (Jaina) philosopher, 
iSumoti 
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TEXTS (1266-1267). 

** KaHS (XJNIVSBSAI.} AVD the rest may not be the DISTINQUISHIKO 
FBOPBRTISS PERCEIVED, Df THE OBJECT (OE SBNSB-PEECEPTIOir) ;— 
EVEN SO, THE REASON PUT FORWARD DOES NOT CEASE TO BE inad¬ 
missible; BECAUSE IF THERE IS NO APPREHENSION OF THE THINO 
AS DISTINaUlSaED FROM OTHER TBINOS, THEN, THEBE WOULD EITHER 
BE AN APPREHENSION OF THE ThINQ BY ITSELF ONLY, OB NO APPRE¬ 
HENSION AT ALL ; AS IN THE CASE OF THE JaR,—IF THERE 18 MO 
APPREHENSION OF THE JaR AS DI8TINGUISHBD FROM OTHER JARS, 
THEN THERE IS EITHBR APPREHENSION OF THE JaR BY ITSELF ALONE, 
OR NO APPREHENSION OF THE JaR AT ALL.’ -(1265-1267) 

COMMENTARY. 

iSumatt describee all things as ansting in two fonns—the Universal 
and the Fartioular; the Uoivereal again is of two lands—one deteraxined by 
the Particular, e.g. the * Cow *, emd that not so detennined (conceptual), e.g. 

‘ Being ’, * EntityThat Universal which exists only in the undetermined 
(non*oonoeptual) fonn is of only one fonn and is amenable to non-conceptual 
Perception (Perception free from Conceptual Content), in the fonn of mere 
obeervatum, purely subjective Ideation', while the other—^i.e. the Universal 
detennined by parriculars—is amenable to Conceptual Porception.—Such is 
Sumati's scheme of Perception. 

KumarUa however describes the Kon-Conceptual Perception, purely 
subjective Ideation, as apprehending the ‘ Specific Individuality ’ of the 
particular (or Individual); and the Conceptual Perception as apprehending 
the ' Universal *. 

iStiiTiori, in examining the nature of Perception in the form of pxirely 
subjective Ideation as posited by KumdrUa and others, has argued thus— 
One who holds this view should be asked the'following question.— thia 
Perception, is the Thing before the eyee of the observer apprehended purely 
by itself, as characterised by its own form which is impossible anywhere else T 
Or is it not so apprehended ?—he says it is not so perceived, then our answer 
to him is as follows:—If there is non-apprehension of the Thing «n a form 
distingui^ied from other thinga ;—that is, in a form diaiingiiialiA H from a 
thing other than the intended thing,--4.e. the form or character of the 
intended thing which is not present in the other thing;—if there is non- 
apprehension of the Thing qualified by such a form,—^then, either there 
tpoidd he apprehension of the Thing itself only, —i.d. the said Thing even 
without the character impossible in other things;—or, if even this is not 
apprehended, then there would be no perception of the Thing at all.—* Ae 
in the case of the Jar'; —this cites an example. 

This example is explained in the next text (1267):—‘*In the case of the 
perception of the Jar, if there is no apprehension of the Jar in the form that 
is impossible in another Jar, to which it may be compared,—then either 
there would be apprehension of the Jar by itself alone,—without any quali- 
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fication as that of being of silver or of copper and so forth if there is 
no apprehension of the Jar by itseU, then there would be no apprebensioa of 
any Jar at all»—not even of the one intended; so that there would be no 
apprehension of the Jar at alL—In the same manner, in the case in question 
if the distinguishing character is not apprehended, there would either be 
apprehension of the thing alone by itself,—or there would be no apprehttjsion 
at all; there could be no escape from these alternatives **.—(1265-1267) 

[i^umoti’s] Purvapak^ (Criticism) against us thus would be as follows:— 

TEXT (1268). 

'“If Perceftioh is beoaeded as afpbehxndino the Thino as dxs- 

TINGUISaSD FBpM OTHEB APPBSHEKSIBI.B THINGS,—THEN THIS 

oooNinoN WOTTIO) BE Conceptual (Detbrminatb), rasT like the 

OOQNinON OF THE TrBE AND OTHEB THINOS.”—(1268) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ If Sense>perception is intended to be apprehensive of the Thing as 
characterised (distinguished) by a character not found anywhere else,*— 
then it becomes Conceptual; because it apprehends the thing as dtaracterieed 
or quali6ed by some character; just like the Perception in the form * This is 
a tree V’—<1268) 

The following argument might be urged against Sumaii * There is 
no such t-biwg as the Thinff which could be apprehended as qualified 
by a character; what there ie is only that qualified thinff which is held by 
you, and also by me, to be the Particular (or Individual); it is this only that 
exists and is apprehended *. 

To this iSumati makes the following answer:— 


TEXT (1269). 

“ Thebe is no Pabtioulab {ob Individuai.) withoitt a touch op the 
Univebsal. If this is not touched in the appbbhbnsion, 
THEN THE PaBTIOULAB, BBOOBUKG DBTOXD OF BbinO, 
cannot be afpbehbnded.”—(1269) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ The term * mdtra ' itself ’, in the Opponent’s statements stands for 
the 'Qniversal, that which is called * Being'; and absolutely independent of 
this Universal, there is no Particular (or Individxial) which could be appre¬ 
hended.—^It might be said—‘ Under your view there may be such a Universal, 
but this is not touched at all at the tame of the apprehension Our answer 
to that is —this is not quits clear in the apprehension, that is due to its havinff 
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become devoid oj B^ng :—that is, if, at the time of apprehension, the said 
Universal * Being * is not touched by Sense-peroeption,—and the Particular 
(or Individual) alone is apprehended,—then this Particular by itself, if 
apprehended at all, would be devoid of existence, as devoid of the character 
known as * Being ’;—and thus it could become characterless; and as such 
could not be apprehended by Sense-perception, because it would be devoid of 
Being, —having lost its Being or Existence, and become like the * sky- 
flower *.'’—(1269) 

TEXT (1270). 

** The assertion that the CJogntiton apprehends a qualijied Thino, 

AND 7BT IT IS NOT CotlCepttuU TMPLIBS GREAT TEMEBITT INDEED ! 

Certainly, no * qualification * is possible except 
THROUGH CONNECTION WITH QUALIFICA¬ 
TIONS.”— (1270) 

COMltENTARY. 

“ From all this it follows that your assertion—that the Cognition appre¬ 
hends a qualified object, and yet there is in it no Conceptual Content implies 
great temerity on your part, in making an assertion opposed to all canons 
of Bight Cognition.** 

This sums up the criticism against the Buddhist doctrine. 

'* The Beaeon for this is provided, in the words—‘ Certainly no qtialifioa‘ 
tion, ete. etc. ’—that is to say, just as a man does not become a eHck’holder, 
without the stick, —so a thing cannot be qualified without connection 
with qualificaiions. —^Henee that cognition which apprehends the qualifications 
is * Conceptual * (with Conceptual Content). 

“ The argument may be fcomulated as followsThe Apprehension of 
the qualified thing, which is imder dispute, is Conceptual ,—becaiise it appre¬ 
hends a qualified thing,—^like the cognition ‘This is a piece of Cloth*.’*— 
(1270) 

The following Text proceeds to answer the above criticisms of Sumati ;— 

TEXT (1271). 

When the cognition is held to apprehend the qualified Thino,— 

rr IS BY REASON OF ITS APPREHENDING THE ThINO AS DIF¬ 
FERENTIATED FROM OTHER HOUOOENBOUS AND HETEBO- 
OBNEOUS THINOS,—AND NOT OF THE CONNECTION 
OP QUALIFICATIONS.— (1271) 

COMMENT ABY. 

If wbat is meant by iSumari’s Beason—‘because it apprehends the 
qualified thing * is the (u^esence of a qiu^fioation which is something distinct 
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from itsolf»—then it ifl ‘ inadimssibla ’; becftiise for the Buddhist, there is 
no such thing as the * qualification through connection with which the 
cognition would apprehend things along with qualifications; according to 
the Buddhist, what is apprehended is only the Thing itself as differentiated 
from homogeneous and heterogeneous things; and it is by reason of tb ig 
latter apprehension that the Cognition is said to apprehend the * qualified' 
thing.—(1271) 

Qtu$tion “ Then are all such expressions as ' qualified *, * being 
distinguished ‘ qualified character and so forth purely negative ? 

^nsteer .*— 


TEXT (1272). 

What is meant by * being qhaIiIfibd * (disttnottished) is * diffbbbncb 
— NOT THE cojmection of ^[italijicationa. Bur the idea also 
THAT * this is different * is not ooonised as associated 
WITH words.—(1272) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Difference * —i.e. Differentiation (Preclusion) from homogeneous and 
heterogeneous things;—and this is not anything different from the thing 
differentiated; it is the thing itself which is spoken of in that form, through 
the exclusion of other things, when this exclusion is meant to be emphasised. 

The following might be urged—“ If there is always the apprehension 
of the Thing as distinguished from homogeneous and heterogeneous things,, 
then the Apprehension becomes * determinate * (Conceptual); because it 
appears in the Verbal form * This is different *. Otherwise how could it 
apprehend the ' diffwonceif it appeared in any other form 7 When a 
certain apprehension appears in one form, it cannot be said to apprehend 
another; if it did so, it would lead to an abstirdity.** 

The answer to this is—* B%tt the idea alao, etc. etc,' —(1272) 

Queetion :—*' How is it then that it is said to be * different * 7 
Anewer :— 

TEXT (1273). 

It is only APTBB the THINO has been APFBEHBNDBD as the * NEGATION 
OP ALL THINGS OTHER THAN ITSELF *,—THAT THERE APPEARS 
THE O)N0EPT17AL (!k>ONinON ZN THE SAID FORM. 

—(1273) 

COMMENTARY. 

* SvdbhdvSt *—other than its own self.—^Wben the Thing has been apprO' 
Ivended as the negation of —as differentiated from—all other things,—and 
when the (non-conceptual) perception in the spedfio form of the Blue has 
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Appeared,—^tbon there follows the Conceptual Content associated with 
the words ‘ it is difiorent *. If were not so, then it would be something 
of the nature of ptirely verbal expression, or the essence of the thing as 
associated with the verbal expression, through which the thing could be asso¬ 
ciated with the name' different' or * non-different *, and apprehended as such. 

From all this it follows that our Beason is not * inadmissible 1273) 

In case the Reason adduced by the Opponent—‘ because it apprehends 
a qualiBed thing'—is based on the idea that through * negation * (differentia¬ 
tion) itself the tiung becomes qualified ,—even though it be not qualified in 
the sense of being connected with a qualification in the shape of some other 
thin^—even so our Reason cannot become * Inoonolxisive *.—^This is what is 
shown in the following— 


TEXT (1274). 

OtHSE PEOVLE BEGAED the UmVEBSAL AS KOT DISTIKQtriSHED BY 
QUALIFIOATIOKS,—WHICH CITTVSESAX^ THEY BEGABD AS AFFBE- 
HBKDED BY NON-CONOBFTUAL PbRCEFTION. WhAT 
HAS BEBK XTBOED IS AFPLIOABLE TO THAT 

AWO.— (1274) 

COMMENTARY. 

t 

The Onivorsal has been held to be of two kinds—(1) distmguished by 
qualifications, and (2) not distinguished by qualifications. That which is 
not distinguished by qualifications has been held to be apprehended by 
Kon-conceptual Perception. 

* To that ’—le. to the Universal.—Hence the charge of being appre¬ 
hended by Oonoeptual Perception would apply to these also.—(1274) 

Question i —“ How so ? ’* 

Anewer 


TEXT (1275). 

The Univbesal is becoobisbd as * distinguished ’ fbom the Paeti- 
ottlab; hence the Pebception of it would have to be 
bboabdbd (undee the opponent’s contention) as 
Ojnoeptual.— (1276) 

COMMENTARY. 

That is understood to be the Universal which is * qualified’—i,e. dis¬ 
tinguished '—from the Particular; if it were not so, then there would be no 
Universfd at ^ if it were not excluded—distinguished—from the Particular. 
—Su<^ being the case, the Perception that apprehends this Universal, as 
fr<Mn the Particular, becomes ‘ Conceptualas it cq>prehends 
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something that is quaUJUd. And yet, according to your view, this cognition 
is not conceptual; hence your Keason is itself Inconclusive.—(1275) 

The said Sumati himself, anticipating the objection that his own Reason 
becomes ' Inconclusive ’ by the case of the Universal, has answered it. This 
answer is shown in the following— 


TEXT (1276). 

■“ A THdO IS CALLED * UUIVEBSAL ’ WHEN IT IS APPEBHBNDED WITHOUT 
DISTINCTION ; HBNCB XT IS NOT BIGHT TO BEOXBD THB UNIVBBSaL 
AS SOMBTEINO DISTtNOClSHED PBOM THE PaBTIOUIAB.’* 

—(1276) 

COMMENTABY. 

There is no * Universal * apart from the Particviars, by virtue of which 
on being apprehended it would be amenable to Conceptual Perception ; in 
fact, it is only when the Particulars are apprehended without distinction 
that they are called * Universal ’; that is to say, when they are not cognised, 
each in its own distinctive form, they are called ‘ Universal *. Consequently, 
how could the Universal be ' distinguished * from the Particulars, by virtue 
of which its apprehension would become * conceptual—(1276) 

Question How then can there be a clear division between the Universal 
and the Particular f 

Answr (provided by Sumaii ):— 


TEXT (1277). 

When these (Pabticulabs) abb cognised as ob dissdulab, 

THEY mDICATB THB EXISTENCE IN THEMSELVES, OP THB 
CHARAOTBB OF THB * UnIVBBSAL ' OB THE 
‘ Pabtiottlab *.*’—(1277) 


COMMENTARY. 

“ These same Particulars, according as they are cognised as ©r 

dissimilar, become spoken of as ‘ Universal * or ‘ Particular respectively 
41 
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and in this way they bring about a division between the use of the two 
names, ‘ Universal * and * Particular —(1277) 


The above criticism of SumatC^ is answered in the following 


TEXTS (1278-1279). 

If thb saip ‘ soituJRiTr ’ and ‘ dissishlabity ' abe held to be 

DUFEBENTIATKD, THEN THE PACT OP THE UnIVEBSAL BEING DISTIN- 

OtJISHED PROM THB PABTICtJDABS REMAINS AS BEFOBE.—IP, ON 
THE OTHER HAND, THEY ABE NOT HELD TO BE DIFFERENTIA¬ 
TED, THEN, HOW OAN THB CLEARLY MARKED DIVISION 
BE POSSIBLE, WITHOHT CBOSSINQ BACH OTHER 1 

There is ho other way in which 

THEY COULD BE CONOBIVBD.— 

(1278-1279) 

COMMENTARY. 

«Di^ereniio^ed ’ -.—Not mixed up ; Le. the Universal being one thing and 
the Particular being another thing. 

That the Univewal is distinguished from the Particular is said only by 
way of niustration; in fact the Particular aUo is distinguished from the 
Universal; as both these having distinct characters are clearly distinguished 
from one another. 

‘ TAe fad. etc. ‘ Aeaninrva * U vnmixed. This has been declared by the 
same Sumati in the following words—“ The Particular is perceived only as 
infused with the character of such Univetsals as ‘ Being ’ and the like, not 
otherwise; hence it is only right that what is qualified should form the 
object of a qualified (detennmate, conceptual) Perception; as for the 
Universal, on the other hand, it is capable of being perceived independently 
of all Particulare ; and hence there can be nothing incongruous in its forming 
the object of the non-conceptual Perception “.—This clearly marked diatino- 
tion would not be there. 

It might be argued that—" It is not held to be either distinguished or 

The answer to that is—* Bow can, etc. etc. *—As a matter of fact, among 
things 80 related that the presence or absence of one must imply the absence 
or presence of another,—the negation of one is inseparable from the affirma¬ 
tion of another; consequently, there con be no other alternative.—(1278- 
1279) 

Then again, to speak of the Particulars as apprehended ‘ without dis¬ 
tinction ’ involves a contradiction in terms.—This is what is shown in the 
following— 
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TEXTS (1280*1281). 

Or THE PAETIOtTLAE ThIHOS THEBE 18 NO OTHER 0HAR4.CTEBI3T1C EXCEPT 
THAT OF BEZNQ * FABTTOULAB ' (OR * DISTINCT ’) ; HOW THEN CAN 

THERE BE AITT APPREHENSION OF THEM WHICH DOES NOT 
SNVISAOE THE * DISTINCT ’ FORM 1 EyBK IF THEIR FORMS 
ABB ENnSAOED, THEY ARE APPREHENDED ONLY AS 
DI3TINOT FROM OTHER PABTIOUIARS J SO THAT 
THEIR Perception would be * conceptual 
-(1280-1283) 

COMMENTARY. 

There is no ' Particular' apart from the various Things. If then, tlio 
Particular were not envisaged in the apprehension of the Universal, how 
could the various Things be apprehended ? That is to say, being non-di£Eerent 
from the natxire of what is not apprehended, the Particulan also would- be 
not-apprebended. 

If It be held that the various Things are apprehended,—then, if these 
fonns are envisaged,—and are apprehended,—^the PaHxcular also would be 
apprehended, being, as it is, non-different from what Has been apprehended. 
So that, in regard to these various things, the Cognition that is held to be 
apprehensive of the Universal turns out to be conc^tuol.—(1280-1281) 

Further, it may be that the Universal being -non-difierent fr<an the 
Particulars, it may not be * distinguished * from those; even so, the Universal 
would certainly be * distinguished * from such featureless non-entittes os 
the * Hare’s Horn *; uid it woxild thus become apprehensible by Conceptual 
Perception; and yet it is not so; hence your reason remains * Inconclusive *. 

This is what is pointed out in the following— 


TEXTS (1282-1283). 

The Universal is cognised as * dzstinouisebd ’ (dzstznot) from the 
featureUsa thing ; hence for you, it should be cognisable by 
Conceptual Psbobptzon.— If it be urged that ” the Uni¬ 
versal CANNOT BE REGARDED AS distinffuisJied FROM A 
NON-BNTTTY —TEEN (WB ASK) IS IT OF Tine SAME 
NATURE AS THE NoN-ENTIXY ! If NOT, THEN 
WHY IS IT NOT ADMTITBD THAT IT IS * DIS¬ 
TINGUISHED * FROM IT ?— (1282-1283) 

COMMENTARY. 

The following might be urged:—“ There can be no distinction m ad* 
between the Univeisal and the Non-entity; nor can there be any similarity 
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between them. Because that is supposed to be a non^entUy which is not 
onyt^tn^; and such a thing cannot be either * distinguished ’ from, or similar 
to, the Universal. If it were, it would be an Entity. —^Even if the Void—^i.e. 
the Non-entity—^were ‘ distinguished * from the Universal, then also it 
would be an entity ; because a non-entity cannot have the character of * being 
distinguished *; and without the character of ' being distinguished ’ a thing 
cannot be regarded as * distingiiiahed Nor can the Non*entity be * similar' 
to the Universal; asevensoitwouldhavetobeanen^ily. A non-entity oeainot 
have a form similar to something else ; and unless a thing has a form similar 
to another’s, it cannot be regarded as ' similar * to it; as otherwise it would 
lead to an absurdity.—Hence relativdy to the Fotd (Non-entity), the Universe 
cannot be said to be either dietinguiehed (distinct) or s^t2ar. Because when 
one thing is either distinct or similar in relation to another thing, then this 
latter also has to be regarded as distinct from, or similar to, the former. If it 
were not so, then the others also could not be perceived as distinct from, or 
simiJar to, it.—^Further, there is no such thing as ' non-entity ’ apart from 
entity; when an entity is not found to be another entity, it is called * non¬ 
entity ’ in relation to it; how then could it be ' distinguished * ? ” 

AH this has been argued by SttmtUi ; as against all this, the Author 
proceeds to tirge as follows 


TEXT (1284). 

As A HATTER OF PACT, IK IHE CASE OF TEE entity ALSO, SEIKO *I)IS> 

TiNomsRED ’ COKSISTS IK nof being that same ; akd as the 
UKivERSAL IS not the same as the kok-ektity, why 

OAK YOU KOT REGARD IT AS BEING * DIS- 
TDfGUISHBD ’ PROM THE KOK-EKTITY 1 

—(1284) 

COMMENTARY. 

In the case of the entity also, when it is * distinguished ’ from Non-entity, 
this ‘ being distinguished * is not anything different; it is only the negation 
of sameness ; the meaning being that it is not the same as the other; and 
this can be equally so in the case of the Universal also, in relation to the Non¬ 
entity, like the Hare’s Horn. Because the Hare’s Horn is a non-entity in 
the sense that it is not capable of any action whateverthe Universal on 
the other hand is not regarded as so incapable;—so that its being distinguished 
from the Non-entity is quite clear. That th^ should be the distinction of 
the Universal from the Non-entity, and yet the Non-entity does not become 
an entity,—^that is nothing vary important. 

As regards the Non-entity, the assertion (made by jSisna<»)that it is nothing 
different from Entity and so forth,—it is clear that the writer has not pondered 
over the meaning of his own assertion: Because when it is said that ‘ an 
Entity is not f o\md to be another oitity *, the fact of its being ‘ distinguished ’ 
from it becomes asserted; because it speaks of its preclusion from it.—All 
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that has been urged, therefore, is only the effect of blindness. Hence we 
desist from further argumentation.—(12S4) 

The upshot of liis whole argiunent Is stated by the Atithor in the 
following— 

TEXT (1286). 

From all this it follows that whatever Cognition appears in 

REGARD to the ‘ SPECIFIC InDIVIDITALITY ’ OF THINGS APPERTAINS 
TO WHAT IS BEYOND THE RANGE OF WORDS AND IS 
HENCE rum-conupVual .— (1286) 

COMMENTARY. 

With the following T«xU, the Author proceeds to present the view of 
Kumirila ; and thereby indicates the charge against his own Reason (Premiss) 
—^put forward (under Text 1267 above), to the effect that ‘when tliereis no 
basis for tlia existence of a thing in a certain form, that thing, in that form, 
cannot be admitted as real —that it is partly ‘ inadmissible ’ as not present 
in a part of the Subject of the Reasoning 


TEXTS (1286-1288). 

** At FIRST THEBE IS ONLY A pre-coguition, which is 7k>»-conoQ)(twZ, 
LIKE THE COGNITION OP THE tlPANT AND THE DUHB AND THE LIKE ; 
—^IT IS BORN PURELY OF THE ThINO (COGNISED) ; AT THAT MOMENT, 
NEITHER THE UNIVEBSAL NOE THE PARTICULAR CHARACTER IS 
APPREHENDED ; ALL THAT IS APPREHENDED IS ONLY A CERTAIN 
INDIVIDUAL WHICH IS THE SUBSTRATUM OF BOTH THOSE CHARACTERS. 

— (SMokav&riika — Senat-ptreeplion, 112-113).— Subsequently, the 
Thing becomes apprehended aia)ng with the properties of 

THE ‘ ClASS-CHARAOTEB * AND THE BEST; AND THE COGNTZTON ALSO 
BY WHICH IT IS THUS APPREHENDED IS REGARDED AS ^ SENSB> 

PERCEPTION. *•— [Shiokavdriika —Sensb-percsptton, 120).”—(1286- 
1288). 

COMJIENTARY. 

All sense-perceptionB are made here the Subject (of the Argument); 
and the sense is that the Premiss (of the Buddhist)—that ‘ the basis of 
conceptuality, in the shape of the apprehension of the thing qualified by 
qualifications, cannot be there ’—is not admissible. Because, as a matter 
of fact, except in the initial Pre-cognition, in all other Sense>perceptions, ‘ the 
apprehension of the thing as qualified by qvialifications * is present.—If the 
Buddliist puts forward his Premiss in reference to the Pre-cognition, then the 
argument is superfluous. 

Such is the view of the Opponent (Kumdrila). 
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* iifce Ihe cognition of the infant and the dumb *; —i.e. like the infant*8 
cognition, and like the dumb person’s cognition.—‘ And the reH * is meant to 
include the man in a swoon. The only point ol similarity in all these cases 
is the absence of association toith toords *. 

‘ Pitrely ’;—^what is meant by this ‘ purity ’ is freedmn from the two 
Universals. 

This same idea is made clearer in the second text (1287>—‘ 2/either the 
Universal nor the Particular, etc. etc. *—^The tenn * Particsdar * stands for the 
intermediate Universal, ‘ Oow ’ and the like; and * Universal * for the Summum 
Genus, ‘ Entity ’ and the like.—‘ The svbstratvan of both these *this indicates 
the intre thing. 

'Subsequently, etc.’—This makes clear the partial ‘inadmissibility* of 
the same Premiss. ‘ Subsequently ’—i.6 after the apprehension of the appre¬ 
hension of the pure thing,—that cognition, by which the thing is apprehended 
along with the qualifications of the class-character and the rest, is also 
regarded as ‘ S^e-peroeption ’. 

‘ By the dass-character, sic.’—This indicates the apprehension of the 
Thing as qualified by qualifications. 

This shows that the said cognition apprehends what has not been already 
apprehended ,•—and also that the Premiss (of the Buddhist) is inadmissible.— 
(1286-1288) 


TEXT (1289). 

“ AOAIB A2fD AOAiy, AS BORE AND MORE CONOEPTTTAL CONTENTS OOUE 

IN, THERE FOLLOW FUItThitR APPREHENSIONS, IN OONKBCTION 
WITH THE SAME ; AND ALL THIS IS REGARDED AS * SeNSB- 
PERCEPTION — {Shlotavdrtika —Sensb- 
PBBCBPnoN, 125).—(1289) 

OOMMENTAEY. 

‘ Again and again ’;—i.e. at the third and subsequent moments. 

* TAere follow further apprehensions *,—i.e. such as apprehend what has 
not been already apprehended. 

‘ In connection vrith the same ’;—i,e. in accordance with the connection 
of the sense-csrgan concerned.—(1289) 

The following might be urged (against Kttmdrila) :—at the first 
operation of the Sense-organ concerned, the Thing does not appear as equipped 
with all its iwoperties in the shape of the Universal and the rest,—then, it 
should not so appear even subsequently; as the circumstances are the 
same in both cases. 

, The answer to this is provided in the following— 
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TEXT (1290). 

“ When a mah eetxtrns pboh bbiobt ijoht into an innbb koou, 

TBINOS DO NOT MANIFEST THEMSELVES TO TTTM IMMEDtATBLT 
UPON HIS ENTHANCB J BUT TEAT DOES NOT MEAN TEAT LATEB ON 
HE DOES NOT PSEOEIVB THOSE THINQS BY HIS SENSE* 

OEOANS.” —[Shlokavdiiika —Sense-pebobptton, 126). 

—(1290) 

COMMENTARY. 

* ’—i.e. from bright light. 

The construction is ‘ ufrtSt praviffamSlrdifSm ' who have just omne in 
from bright light'. 

* He dots not perceive, etc. etc. *—^The particular intonation implies that 
things are actually apprehended by the sense-organs.—(1290) 


Having thxis cited the Example, he applies the same idea to the case 
in question— 


TEXT (1291). 

” Just as, in the first instances, he perceives a mere semblance 
OF the thing and subsequently he perceives them in their 
TRUE FORM,—SO ALSO WITH THE PROPERTIES OF * CLASS- 
CHARACTER * AND THE REST.”—(STUolatfOrtiXxi— 

Sense-peroeption, 127).—(1291) 

COMMENTARY. 

In the inner room, the Man apprehends the mere semblance of the 
thing; later on he apprehends the thing more specifically as * blue * and 
so forth;—in the same manner in the case in question, having, at first 
apprehended the thing in its mere outline, one would subsequently come to 
have the Perception of the thing equipped with the Class-character and 
^ther properties. So that there is no incongruity at all.—(1201) 


If such be the case,—and all the cognitions that appear after the ixutial 
Pre-cogniti(m are valid,—then, in a case where the man has had the pro- 
■cognition of the thing, and then closing his eyes, conceives of the thing as 
■connected with the Class-character and other properties (as the Conceptual 
Content), then, inasmuch as this latter apprehends things not apprehended 
before, this also would have to be regarded as Senee-peroeption. 

The answer to this (from Kumdrila) is as follows 
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TEXT (1292). 

after havutc fbe-cognisbd the thikg, the mak closes hie 
EYES AND THEN IMPOSES CONCEPTUAL CONTENTS,—THIS LATTER 

WOtJLD NOT BE * SeNSB-PEBOBPTION ’ ;—BEOAX7SB IT IS NOT IN 
AOOORDANCE WITH THE CONNECTION (OP THE SENSE* 

ORGANS).”— {Shlohavdrtika —Sense-peeception, 128). 

—(1292) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Having pn-cogni^ ’—^i.e. having apprehended by Fre-eognition. 

* Eyts '—to be construed with * doses 

* It is not in accordance, etc. etc. *:—i.e. it has not been brought about 

by the contact of the sense-organ oonoerned.—This has been thus asserted 
by Kumdrila —** Thus then the process of conceptual content being 
similar in the two cues, that cognition which follows upon the contact of 
the sense-organ has the charact^ of smsC’perc^ion t —this is well-known 
among people, even without any definition {SfUckavStfika —Sense* 

p^eption, 254).—(1292) 

To all these arguments of Kumdrila, the answer is as follows :— 

TEXTS (1293-1294). 

What has been urged is not bight. If the Cognition in question 

APPERTAINS to THE SPECIFIC iNDIVIDUALITy OP THE ThINO,— 

THEN, EVEN ON THE APPREHENSION OP THE UnIVEBSAL AND 
OTHER PROPERTIES, IT SHOULD REMAIN FRBB FROM VERBAL 

EXPRESSION. Because it has been pboved before 
THAT THE SPECIFIC INDIVIDUALITY OP THINOS 
CANNOT BE DENOTED BY WOBDS ; HENCE THE 
COONTnON THAT RESTS UPON THAT 
MUST BE FREE FROM CONGEPTUAD 

Content (and association 

WITH WORDS).—(1293-1294) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Even on the apprehension, etc. ’—^The word * even ’ means ‘ even 
granting that the Universal exists *. In reality, the Universal, etc. having 
been already rejected, how could there be any validity in the apprehensioa 
thereof ! Well, gremting that they do exist, even so, on their apprehension, 
the Cognitions that appear subsequenUy to the initial Pre-cognition, having 
only the Specific Individuality of Things as their object, must be free from 
Conceptual Content; just as the Pre-cognition is. Becaixse the Universal 
md oth«r properties have been held to be net-different from the Speoifio 
Individuality. 
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Th® argument may be formulated as follows:—^That Oognition which 
apprehends the Specific Individuality must be free from Ck)nceptual Content, 
—Itkfl the Pre-cognitionthe Cognition that is held to be the subsequent 
Perception does apprehend the Specific Individuality^o this is a natural 
reason (proving its non-conceptual character). 

This argument is only in the nature of a Redvctio ad al>mrdxt)n .—The 
Reason cannot be said to be Inconclusive. Because, that the Specific 
Individuality cannot be denoted by words has already been proved in the 
Chapter Howling with the * Exclusion of other Things * (as forming the denota¬ 
tion of words). 

Nor is the Reason Contradictory; as it is present in all cases where the 
Probandum is known to exist.—(1293-1294) 

It might be luged that—The Reason is Inadmissible, as it pertains to 
the Universal only 

The answer to this is as follows 

TEXT (1295). 

Ip the Untfebsal axonb were apprehended, then the Qualification 
(Property) would be sombthino absolutely distinot ; and 

THIS IS NOT WHAT IS ACCEPTABLE TO THE OTHER 
PARTY, AS ASSERTED (BY HIMSELF).— (1295) 

COMMENTARY. 

* The qualificcUion xoould he eomething abaolaUly dUiinei '—^from the 
T hing qualified. 

* This is not acceptable to the other party —i.e. this absolute distinction 
between the qualification and the qualified. 

How do you know that it is not acceptable T ” 

Answer ;—* As has been asserted ’—i.e. by himself.—(1295) 

Question :—** What is it that has been asserted by him 7 " 

Answer :—[KumdriJa says as below]— 

TEXT (1296). 

“ If the QUALDIOATION WEBB ABSOLUTELY DISTINOT FROM THE 
QUALIFIED, THEN HOW COULD IT BRING ABOUT IN THE qualified 
A COGNITION IN KBBPINO WITH ITSELF ? ** — {Shloko- 

vdrtika — Sbnsb-perception, 142],—(1296) 
COMMENTARY. 

The term ‘ absolutely ’ has been added in view of the fact tliat some 
sort of indirect distinction is admitted; inasmuch as his view is that tlie 
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Universal and other qiialiOcations are different as well as noU'different (£rom 
the qualified), but not absolutely different, or absolutely non>different. He 
has asserted as follows As their cognitions are distinct, Colour, etc. 
cannot be one and the same; what is held is that they are one as well as 
diverse, as conceived in the form of ‘ Being' (when they aro one) and in the 
form of * Colouretc. (when they are diverse) **.—~{ShlokavaHika, Sense* 
perception, 168).—^He has again asserted that—“ For us, the Universal 
and the rest are not other than the Individual ”— (Shlokat>drtika, Sense- 
perception, 141).—‘ Paratvom ’, ' difference ’, here stands for * other them ’. 

‘In keeping loith iteelf* —i.e. tinged with the form of the qualifying 
factcffs; as the qualification is so called only because it brings about the 
apprehension of the qualified thing which is tinged by the qtialifying factor; 
otherwise, it would not be a qt4cUification at all; as it has been declared 
that—' The Qimlification is so called because it colours Uie qualified thing 
with its own cognition *.~~(1296) 

The following might be urged:—" As a matter of fact, the subsequent 
cognitions envisage both (the Universal as well as the Particular), inasmuch 
as what they apprehend is the Particular ae characlerieed by the UniveretU ; 
so that they cannot be said to apprehend the Specific Individuality only 

The answer to this is as follows:— 


TEXT (1297). 

One and the same oocNmoN cannot comprehend both the Specipio 
Individuality and the Univebsal ; because, ip such a cognition 

WERE ‘ Conceptual *, thebe could be no comprehension 

OP THE FORMER,—ON THE OTHER HAND, IP IT WERE OTHER¬ 
WISE, THERE COULD BE NO COMPREHENSION OP THE 

LATTER.— (1297) 

COMMENTARY. 

It is not right that one and the same Oogoition should appreliend the 
Specific Individuality as well as the Universal.—Because, would that Cognition 
be Conceptual or Non-concepHud ? If it were Conceptual,—Determinate.—then 
there cotild be no apprehension of the * former —^Le. the Specific 
Individuality.—If ‘ othervjiee \ —^i.e, if it is 2Jon-conceptualy —^then there could 
be no apprehension of thq * latter ’—i.e. of the Universitl.—(1297) 

It has been {un^ved that if the subsequent Cognitions apprehend the 
Specific Individuality, they must be * Non-conceptual *.—^The Author now 
proceeds to show thatr—even granting that the said cognitions are ‘ Conceptual’, 
as they would be apprehending only what has been already apprehended 
(by the previous iJon-oonceptual Cognition), no wtUdity could attach to those 
Oognitiflos :— 
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TEXT (1298). 

On account of BEING NO ABSOLUTE DISTINCTION (BBtWBBN 

THE UnIVEESAL AND THE SPECIFIC INDIVIDUALITY),—IF THE 

Universal and other propertibs have become already 

APPREHENDED BY THE INITIAL COGNITION,—THEN THE 
SUBSEQUENT COGNITION "WOULD BE APPREHENDING 
ONLY WHAT HAS BEEN ALREADY APPREHENDED,— 

AND IT WOULD THUS BE LIKB 

Kemembrancb.—(1298) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Univeraal and the rest are not regarded as absolutely distinot from 
the Individual; as has been declared by Kxan&rUa (in iSWol»vdrtifca. Sense* 
pwception, 141) that—The Universal and the rest are not anything other 
than the Individual Under the circumstances, as the Universal and the 
rest will have been already apprehended by the initial (non-conoeptual) 
Pre-oognition, the subsequent definite (conceptual) cognition of the same 
Universal and the rest would be apprehending only what has been already 
apprehended,—and thus being like Remembrance,—it must have to be 
regarded as invalid. 

This argument may be formulated as follows:—^The Cogmtion appre¬ 
hending what been already apprehended cannot be valid,—e.g. Remem¬ 
brance ;—the Conceptual Cognition following on the wake of Perception 
apprehends what has been already apprehended hence there is perception 
of a character contrary to the widw notion (of validity).—(1298) 

(Says the Opponent]—**If the Reason adduced here is that 
Universal, etc. are already apprehended as differentiated from all imposition 
(Doubts and Misconceptions),—then it is one that is * not-admitted ; if it 
means that they are apprehended somehow, then it is Inconclusive, in view 
of the character of Inference 

This is the argument that is set forth in the following— 

TEXTS (1299-1300). 

** (At the INITIAL stage), there is only a vague idea of several 

UNTVSBSALS, and THERE 18 NO DEFINITE IDEA OF ANYTHINO ; 

THE DBFINITB IDEA COMES ONLY LATER ; AS THIS APFREHBND8 
THE THINO AS DIFFERENTIATED FROM ALL IMPOSITIONS 

(Doubts and Misconceptions). Just as 
Inference apprehends the object as 

DIFFERENTIATED FKOM MPOSITIONS, SO 
ALSO DOES THE (LATER) DEFINITE 

Cognition.’'— (1299-1300) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ At tlie first stage, the Thing is apprehended by Pre-cognition only in a 
vague, not in the well-defined form; the well-defined cogmtion comes only 
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later, and this is valid, as it apprehends the Thing as differentiated from impo. 
rations,—like Inference. For instance, after the subject, Sound, has been 
apprehended by Perception, there appears, through the fact of its being a 
product, the welhdefined (inferential) idea that it is aon-eternal; and this 
subsequent Inferential Cognition of the non-etemality of soimd is valid; 
in the same manner the subsequent Perceptional Cognition becomes well- 
defined when it apprehends the thing as differentiated from impositions. 
On tlus point of well-defined cognition apprehending things differentiated 
from imposition, you edso do not hold a different opinion; as is clear from 
your assertion to the following effect—* Between well-defined cognition and 
imposed cognition subsists the relation of the aitnuUer and the cmnuUed ; and 
it is understood that the well-defined cognition becomes operative on the 
thing being differentiated from impositions —(1299-1300) 

The answer to the above is as follows:— 

TEXTS (1301-1303). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, THE VALTDITT OP IhFBRBNTIAL COGNITION DOBS 
NOT REST UPON ITS APPREHENDING A THINO DIFFERENTIATED FROM 
IMPOSITIONS ; IF THAT WERE SO, THEN REMEMBRANCE ALSO WOULD 
HAVE TO BE REGARDED AS VOlid. WhAT REALLY HAPPENS IS THAT 
AFTER THE SENSE-PERCEPTION (OF A CERTAIN THING) THERE APPEAR 
CERTAIN IMPOSITIONS (BOITBTS AND MISCONCEPTIONS), AND IT IS 
BY REASON OP SBTTINO ASIDE THESE IMPOSITIONS THAT InFERENTIAI. 

Cognition has been regarded as valid.—^This is not possible 
FOE you ; BECAUSE IN THE CASE OF SUCH COGNITIONS AS ‘ ThE 
WHITE—cow—walking’—^AFTBR THE SENSE-PERCEPTION, NO 
IMPOSITION IS POUND TO APPEAR, WHICH COULD BE NEGATIVED (BY 
THE SUBSEQUENT VALID OWNITION).— (1301-1303) 

OOMME5JTARY. 

The validity of Inference lies in its precluding the imposition that has crept 
in, and not merely in precluding an imposition; in the latter case validity 
would attach to Remembrance also. In the case of the (initial non-con- 
csptuaV) Perception being followed by the eoneepluaX perception of the * white— 
cow—walking there is no preclusion of an imposition that has crept in, 
because no such imposition hae actually come in. 

** How do you know that it has not come in ? ” 

Answer f —‘ Jn the caee of euch cognitions, etc, etc. * i —^when a Concept 
does come in, it does not remain uncognised; hence, being capable of being 
cognised, if the Imposition is not cogxused, it follows that it has not come 
in at all.—(1801-1303) 

All this has been said after taking it for granted that the Universal and 
the rest do exist. Now the Author proceeds to show that in reality, the 
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Universal and the rest do not exist at all, and hence the Perception appro* 
bending them cannot be cone«ptual: — 

TEXTS {1304-1305). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, UNIVERSAL AND THE BEST DO NOT EXIST, ETTHEB 
AS NON-DIFFERENT, OR AS DIFFERENT, FROM (INDIVIDUALS),—BY 

VIRTUE OP WHICH THE CONCEPTUAL COGNITION OP THOSE COULD 

HAVE THE CHARACTER OF ‘ PERCEPTION *.- (o) [ThBY 

CANNOT BE THE SAME AS THE INDIVIDUALS] BSOAUSB 
THERE 18 NO COMPREHENSIVENESS. (6) [NOR CAN 
THEY BE DIFFERENT FROM THE INDIVIDUALS] 

BECAUSE THEY DO NOT APPEAR AS DIFFER¬ 
ENT FROM THE Individual.—< c) 

[Nor can they be both differ¬ 
ent AND NON-DIFFERBNT] 

BECAUSE Difference and 
non-difference always 

REMAIN MUTUALLY 
EXCLUSIVB.— 

(1304-1306) 

COMMENT ABY. 

The Universal and the rest (il they existed) could be either (a) non* 
different froon the Individuals,—or (5) different from them,—or (o).both, 
different and non-different. 

(1) The first alternative cannot be right; because there is no comprehen¬ 
siveness ; i.e. there is absence or negation of pervasion; that form is called 

* Univeieal * which pervades over several things; there ia no such * pervasion * 
among individuals, whereby they themselves could become the ‘ Universal'; 
if there were such pervasion, the entire universe wo\ild come to be of the 
same form; so that there could be no Universal at aU; as the Universal 
must subsist in several things. 

(2) Nor is the second alternative possible [i.e. the Universal, etc. cannot 
be different from the Individuals]; * because they do not appear as different 
from the IndsvidsuUe *;—the term * hheddt * stands for IndwidxuHe ;—and 
what does not appear cannot be perceived. This has been thus declared— 

* Individuals do not pervade over one uiother ; there is no other pervasive 
entity; how then can anything be different from Cognition f ’ 

(3) Nor is the third alternative possible; * because the tux> views of difference 
and non-difference are muiuaUy exclusive ',—that is to say, when two things 
are mutually exclusive, the negation of one must mean the affirmation of 
the other; and difference and non-difference ore so mutxially exclusive, 
because the nature of one is such that it must preclude the nature of the 
other. Hence there can be no third alternative (in addition to difference 
and non>diflerenc«).—(1304-1306) 
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Says the Opponent;—“ If Sense-perception is non-coinceptwtl, how is 
activity carried on on its basis ?—‘ This is a means of bringing happiness % 
* this is a sooroe of unhappiness —one always makes up his mind definitely 
on theee lines and then betakes himself to activity for the securing of the 
former and the avoiding of the latter.—Further (under your view) there can 
be no idea of Inference or Infmred; because at the time of Inference, the 
character in question, as also the subject wherein it is sought to be proved, 
must be such as have been previously cognised in a definite form ;—and they 
could not be regarded as definitely cognised by a Perception that is itself 
uncertain. Nor could it be regarded as cognised by Inference; as that would 
mean wx infinite regress of Inferences. There is no third Means of Right 
Cognition (for the Buddhist, except Perception and Inference). So that 
under your view, there would be an end to all forms of activity.—From 
all and on the basis of the Reason that activities are actually carried on 
on the basis of Inference, etc., it becomes established that the idea of Percep¬ 
tion being non^conceptual Is ruled out by Inference 

To one who would argue thus, the Author offers the following answer 


TEXT (1306)., 

As A MATTER OP PACT, EVEN THE tlOn-CCnceptual PERCEPTION HAS THE 
POTENCY TO BRING ABOUT THE CJONCBPTUAL 0)KTBNT ; HENCE 
THROUGH THAT, IT BECOMES A FACTOR IN AH, ACITVITY. 

—(1306) 

COiniENTARY. 

* Through that *.—^That is, through the Conceptual Content, the Non-con- 
e^tual Perception also becomes the cause of definitive cognition and thereby 
becomes a factor in all activity. For instance, even though Sense-peroeption 
is * free from Conoeptiial Contentyet, whenever it appears, it appears as 
qualifying, through the manifestation of its form in oonsciousneas, the Thing 
perceived—^like Fire, for instemce—as differentiated from aU othw homo¬ 
geneous and heterogeneoiis things;—and as this perception apprehends 
one definite thing with a well-defined form,—and is also accompanied by 
the idea of the thing as differentiated from other homogeneoiis and hetero¬ 
geneous things,-~-it renders manifest, in that same thing, certain positive. 
frnri negative c<moept6—such as ‘ this is Fire *,—* this is not a bunch of 
flowers': as these two concepts are only indirectly related to the Thing 
conceited, they are not regarded as valid, even though they are in perfect 
accord with the real state of things; and the reason for this lies in the fact that 
it involves the unification of what is seen and what is conoeived, and as such 
cannot be regarded as the apprehension of what is not already apprehended, 
(and hence valid). 

It is for the reason stated above that the non-conoeptxial Perception, 
being the cause of the said two concepts, becomes the cause of the indication 
of a third kiml of negation alsa For instance, whexxever a cognition appears 
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in regard to anything, it envisages it because it bears its semblance; and as 
anything other than that thing is not perceived, it distinguishes the former 
thing from all else ; in connection with all things, there are these two poles~ 
uhat is perceived and what u other than the perceived i consequently it is 
indicated that there is no third alternative. 

“ If that is so, then, if the Subject,—Sound, for instance^has been 
apprehended by Perception itself, the inferential concept of non^etemality 
that appears in connection with it cannot be valid 

That does not affect our position. Even though the Perception be 
brought about, yet that aspect of the thing alone is said to be * apprehended * 
(by. the Perception) in regard to which the resultant definite cognition is 
produced and which alone lends itself to activity; while that aspect in 
regard to which it is not able to produce a definite cognition, because of tho 
operation of an imposition based on misconception,—even though such an 
aspect might be apprehended as fit for leading itself to activity,—it is regarded 
to be as good as not-apprehended; and it is in regard to thi« that, for the 
pixrpose of setting aside the said imposition, Inference becomes operative 
and hence valid ;—no such validity can belong to the Conception that follows 
in the wake of the Sense-perception; as in the latter case, there is no setting 
aside of any imposition that has come in. 

Queetion :—“ What U the reason that, though the apprehension appears 
in r^ard to the form of the thing which is different from that of all other 
things, yet the resultant Idea is not certain and definite ? *' 

Anewer :—^The reason lies in the fact that it is dependent upon other 
causes. Merely because a thing has been apprehended it does not follow that 
the Idea in regard to it is certain and definite ; because it depends upon other 
causes, in the shape of repetition, the nxan’s interest, the vividness (of the 
original perception) and so forth. Just as, when one the same person 
as his Father and Teacher, when he sees him coming, the definite idea 
in his mind is * My Father is coming not ‘ my Teacher is coming *.—(1306) 

Bhdvivikta and others, who take exception to the idea that ' the non- 
conceptual Perception leads to activity through bringing about the Conceptual 
Content *, bring forward certain arguments;—these are set forth in the 
following— 

TEXT (1307). 

“ The non-c<mceptual oahnot beino about the CJonobptual (kJNTBNT,— 
(a) because THETB objects AHE D1ITSBB£«T, —^AS IS THE case 

OF THE OOOHmOH OF (!lOLOUB, BTC,,—AKU ALSO BECAUSE. 

IT IS non^eonceptwU —^like the Eye, etc.”— 

(1307) 

COMMENTARY. 

The cognition produced by the Senses (which is non-conceptual) cannot 
bring about the conceptual cognition, which is mental,—(a) because their 
objects are different, as in the case of the cognitions of Colour, Touch, etc.;— 
and also (6) because it is rumKonceptual ,—like the Eye and other organs. 
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In support of the Keason ' Because their objects are diffe^t *, the 
instance cited is ' as in the case of the cognitions of colour, etc: ; and in suppwt 
of the Beeson * Because it is non-conceptual the instance cited is fifes the 
eye, etc. ’—(1307) 

The following Text points out the defects in the above reasoning: 

TEXT (1308). 

Thebe is no znoompatibiuty between the CoNOBmTAL Content 

AND THE SAID REASONS ; NOB IS THERE DIFFERENCE IN THEIR 
OBJECTS ; AS THE OBJECT APTRyHENDBD BY THE 
ONE IS THE SAKE AS THAT APPREHENDED 
BY THE OTHER.—(1308) 

COMMENTARY. 

Both the Reasons adduced (in the preceding Text) are ‘ Inconclusive ’ ; 
as no incompatibility has been indicated between the Reasons and the 
contrary of the conclusion sought to be proved by them. 

‘ Anayofy ’—of the two Reasons. 

‘ Nor is there difference, etc. eU. *that is to say, even though the 
Conceptual Content is objective (has an object), yet the assertion that ‘ their 
objects are different ’ is ‘ inadmissible ’.—(1308) 

In reality however the Conceptual Content is not olyeetive, it is without an 
object; hence the Reason cited is all the more inadmissible. This is shown 
in the following— 

TEXT (1309). 

In reamty, the Conoeptuai. Content proceeds without any 

OBJECTIVE BASIS J IT HAS NO OBJECT AT ALL, WHICH COULD 

diptee fbom anythino else.—(1309) 
COMMENTARY. 

The following Text shows that the Corroborative Instance (cited by 
ShSvivikta, in 1307 above) “ as in the case of the cognition of Colour, etc. ”, 
is devoid of the Probandum (the character sought to be proved) ;— 

TEXT (1310). 

Among the cognitions op Coixjur, Sound, etc., mutual causal 

BELATION IS AOTUAILY PRESENT; HENCE THE INSTANCE THAT 
HAS BEEN CITED IS ONE IN WHICH THE PROBANDUM 
IS NOT KNOWN TO EXIST.—(1310) 

COMMENTARY. 

—As among the Cognitions of Colour, Sound, etc., mental causal relation 
is actually present,—consisting in the fact of their following in the wake of 
one another.—(1310) 
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Again, the Text is going to show that the reason “ Because their objects 
are different ” (cited by Bh&vivikta in T^xt 1307) is Inconclusive, by reason 
of its presence in a thing where the Probandum is definitely known to 
be absent:— 

TEXT (1311). 

Ikasmuoh as between the Cognition of Firt and the Cognition of 

Smoko^ THERE IS THE RELATION OF CaUSB AND EPPBOT,—THE 
SAME OOCLD BE POSSIBLE IN THE CASE IN QUESTION 
ALSO ; HENCE THE BBASON OITBD IS FOUND 
TO BE InOONOLUSIVE ALSO.—(1311) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Etaamin * stands for the Reason cited—** Because their objects are 
different 

The Cognition of the Middle Term * Smoke * is the cause of the cognition 
of the Major Term ‘ Fire —even though the objects of th e two cognitions 
are different. The same may be the case here (with the non>oonoeptual and 
the conceptual). So that the Reason adduced is Inconclusive.—(1311) 

Having thus proved the fact of Sease*peroeption being * free from Concep¬ 
tual Content *, the Author next proceeds to explain the use of the other 
qualification, * not erroneous ’ (in the definition of Sense-perception pro¬ 
pounded by himself xmder Ttxt 1214):— 

TEXT (1312). 

THE EPITHET * NOT-ERBONEOUS ’ HAS BEEN ADDED FOR TBffi PURPOSE OP 

SXOLUDINO SUCH ILLUSIONS AS THOSE OP THE * * Ke8hoii)4rdka * 
(HaIK-TUFT) and the like \ AS THESE ARE NOT REGARDED 
AS * VALID COGNITION * ON THE GROUND OP 
THEIR BBINO * ERRONEOUS *.—(1312) 

COMMENTARY. 

The term * not-erroneous * should be understood as * not incongruent * 
—and not as * having for ita basis a form as it really exists *.—^If this latter 
wore meant, then, as under the view of the YogdchSra (the extreme Idealist) 
there can be no real baaia, the definition, thus interpreted, would not be 
applicable to Sense-perception as accepted by both theorists (the Realist 
Sautrdniika and the Idealist Y<vdcAdra).—As regards * being non-incou- 
gruent what it means is * the presence of the oapadiy to envisage a thing 
which is capable of the intended fruitful activity *,—not actiaally arwiaaging 
it; as obstacles are likely to appear in the actual envisaging. 


* * Kaahon^raka ‘ Hair-Tuft It is not clear what is meant by this. It is 
supposed to stand for the idea one has on closing the eyes of tufts of hair floating 
in the regions of the eye; which idea is * erroneous *, as there is no real Hair* Toft 
there. 
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“K that is so, then let there be only the qualification ‘not 
erroneous ’; what U the use of mentioning tli© * freedom from conceptual 
content ’ t ” 

Answer That cannot be right; as in that case the inferential concept 
also would have to be regarded as Sense-perception. —(1312) 


TEXTS (1313-1314). 

Some people have held that Illusion is purely tnen/al. Bur that 
IS hot so ; as it is pound to appear only when the Sense- 
organ IS present (and operative) and to cease 

WHEN THIS LATTER (BECOMES DISORDERED, CEASES). 

Ip rr were purely mental, it should cease 
UKE the illusion reoardino a serpent, 

EVEN when the DISORDER OP THE 
Sense-organ has not ceased ; 
and yet it continues to be 

PERCEIVED QUITE CLEARLY. 

-(1313-1314) 

COM^fENTARY. 

The idea of theso ‘ eome people ’ is that it is not necessary to add, to 
the definition of Sense-perception, the qualifying term ‘not erroneous’ 
(for the purpose of excluding Illusion which, being pmely menial, can never 
be ‘ Sense-perception ’). 

Against this view the following might be urged :—Granting that IlUision 
is menial ; even so, it is not necessary to add the qualifying term ‘ not 
erroneous ’; because what the person propounding the definition under 
review wanted to do was not to provide a definition of only that ‘ Sense- 
perception* which is brought about by the Sense-organs, but oUo of that 
Sense-perception which appears in the Mystic and which is purely mental; 
as in this latter Dream-cognition alao is non-conceptual, as it appears qiiite 
distinctly; and yet it is no* ‘ non-erronoeus ’} hence for the exclusion of this, 
the addition of the qualifying term ‘ non-erroneous * is necessary. 

This is true; but tlxere are Illusions possible through the Senses also 
[andthey are not always wtentof); hence the said view of ‘some people* is 
not right. 

The author explains how Illusions may be sense-born—‘ BtU that w 
not so, etc. etc. ’.—The illusion appears only when the Sense-organ is there, 
and when the Sense-organ is in any way disordered, i.e. hurt—the Illusion 
ceases; which shows that like any other sense-bom cognition, this Illusion 
of the ‘ Hoir-tuft ’ end the like also is Sense-born. 

Further, if the Illusion belonged entirely to the Mind, then the mental 
aberration would be the sole cause of the Illusion, and hence the Illusion 
would cease on the oossation of the mental aberration, though the disorder 
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of the Sense-organ may atill be there.—^The illuaion regarding the serpent 
and such things is cited as an example. 

That the Illusion should not be very clear is another incongruous 
possibility cited. What is mixed up with Conceptual Content cannot bring 
about a very clear apprehension of the Thing; as the said Content operates 
only through the presentation of the Universal (which is always vague).— 
(1313-1314) 

The following UzU sets forth the objection of the other party :— 

TEXTS (1315-1320). 

“ (a) As REGARDS THE REASON THAT ‘ THE ILLUSION IS THERE ONLY 

WHEN THE Sense-organ is there ^—nr its dirbot sense, it is 
Inadmissible ; and in its indirect sense, rr is Inconclusive ; 
AS IT IS present in REMEMBRANCE ALSO.—(6) AS REGARDS THE 
Reason * Illusion is an aberration brought about by the dis¬ 
order op the sense-organ —that is clearly pound also in thb 

CASE OP EFFECTS PRODUCED INDIRECTLY,—^FOR EXAMPLE, IN THB 
CASE OF THE MliU AND SUCH THINGS.—(C) AS REGARDS THE IDEA 

THAT ‘ ALL MENTAL ILLUSIONS CEASE AFTER REFLECTION ’,-THIS 

also is not quite true (inconclusive), in view op such ideas as 
‘ Entity ’ and ‘ Universal If it be held that these notions 
do cease on the subsequent notion that ‘ these are not pound 
IN THE Specific Individuality of Things ’,—then the answer 
IS that such cessation is possible also in the case of such 
illusions as that of * Two Moons *.— Ip rr be urged that the 
existence of these dobs not cease *,—then, the sake may be 

SAID IN REGARD TO THE NOTIONS OF THE UNIVERSAL, ETC. ALSO— 
As REGARDS THE ILLUSIONS REGARDING CrOD AND SUCH OTHER 

Beings, appearing in persons who are bent upon believing in 
them, there is no CESSATION AT ALL, EVEN ON LISTENING TO 
MILLIONS OP Reasons ; in pact, these dull-witted persons 
DECLARE THAT THESE REASONS ARB NO REASONS AT ALL.**— (1315- 
1320) 

COMMENTARY. 

(a) If the fact of Illusion being there only when the Sense-organ is there 
is cited as a Reason in the direct sense, then it is Inadmissible for one or 
the other of the two parties; for the other party, it is not proved that IllusioQ 
is produced directly from the Sense-organs ; as that is exactly what is still to 
be proved. On the other hand, if it is meant in the indirect sense, that Uie 
Illusion being there only when the Sense-organ is there is cited as the Reason; 
—then it is Inconclusive ; bocavise such indirect concomitance with the Sense- 
organ is present in Remembrance also (which is not r^arded as Sense- 
born). 
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(6) As regards the Premiss that * the Illusion is an aberration brought 
about by the disorder of the Sense-organ,'—^that also is Ina d m isaible in the 
direct sense; and if in the indirect sense, this also is Inconclusive; 

as in the case of the Mule, which is bom of the Mare from the A88,-~-«ll the 
embryonic stages intervene between the contact of the animals and the 
birth of the Mule—and it is only when the final puroduct is subsequently 
found po resemble the Ass that the idea comes about that it is bom of the 
Ass; but that does not necessarily lead to the conclusion that it is produced 
frmn the Ass dinotly. 

(e) The assertion that " Mental Illusion ceases on reflection' is also 
Inconclusive,—tn view of the ideas of Entity and Universal*. That is, 
for you the Buddhist,—who, relying on Reasoning, hold that there is no such 
thing as the Universal,—the generic idea that there is in regard to things 
like the Jar being ' entities ’ or * univorsals' does not cease at all.—^If you 
think that—*' when one comes to reflect over them, the said ideas do dis¬ 
appear, through such notions as ‘ these ideas do not appertain to the Specific 
Individuality ",—^then we say that this is no answer at all. In the case of 
the Illusions regarding * Too Moons ’ and the like,—^when one comes to 
ponder ov^ them, they also oease through the notion that * these do not 
appertain to the Specific Individuality *; and yet these do not become 
'mental 

It might be urged that the ezietence of these does not cease ". 

The same may be said in regard to the notions of the Universal, etc. 
also; as the existence of these also does not cease.—(1316-1320) 

The following Texts supply the Author’s answer to the above 
arguments:— 


TEXTS (1321-1323). 

The idea of the Illusion beinq there when the Sense-organ is 

THERE CANNOT BE SAH) TO BE * b^ADMISSIBLB IN ITS DIRECT SENSE. 

Because there is no intervention bt any unmistaken (right) 

NOTION ; AS NO SUCH INTERVENING RIGHT NOTION IS EVER APPRE¬ 
HENDED.—Even when the man has his mind not tubnbd to 
OTHER things, HE HAS THE CONTINUOUS PERCEPTION OF * TWO 
MOONS ’ ; WHICH SHOWS THAT THE PRODUCTION (OF THE ILLUSION, 
BY THE SENSE-ORGAN) IS NOT indirect .—^AS REGARDS TtTE IDEAS OF 
‘ Entity ‘ Universal ' and so forth,—where there is the 

POSSIBILITY OF THEIR BEING RETRACTED,—CESSATION IS QUITE POS¬ 
SIBLE, IF THE PERSON SO WISHES. 80 ALSO IN THE CASE OF THE 

Idea relatzng to Gk)D.—(1321-1323) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Cannot be Inadmieeible —i.e. it must be admissible.—^Wby ?—^Becaxise 
there is no intnvention by any uxunistaken notion—of the One Moon ,— 
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because while it would be cognisable if it were there, no such notion is cognised 
at all. 

This same idea is made clear in the sentence^' Sven when the man, etc. 
etc. —* Continuous ’—is to be construed with * perception of the Two Moons 

For this same reason the Premiss, that * illusion is an aberration produced 
by the aberration of the Sense-organalso is not * Inconclusive As 
this also is not interrupted,—4n view of which the case of the Mule would 
rmidtf* it false, inconclusive. 

As regards the notions of ' Entity *, ' Universal * and so forth,—when 
the person retracts them by his own wish, there is cessation of these also. 

But in the case of the Illusions like that of the * Hair>tuft theure can 
be no retraction at will; hence our premiss is not Inconclusive. 

It might be argued that—'* even in the case of Perception through the 
Senses, there can be cessation at will, by closing one’s eyes for instance 

The Visual Perception does not cease immediately on the appearance of 
the wish ; in fact what is brought about by the man's wish is only the closing 
of the eyes ; and it is only when the Eyes have ceased to function that tl^ 
Visual Perception ceases. In the case of mental Elusion, on the other hand, 
it ceases directly after the wish of the man; hence the two cases are not 
analogous. It has to be borne in mind that, when the Eyes are fixed upon a 
thing, even though the man may not wish to look at the thing, the thing 
is actually seen ; so that the itnsh has no direct influence upon the Visual or 
other Perceptions.—(1321-1323) 


TEXT (1324). 


There are others who deoiarb that—“ notions like * the yellow 

OONOH-SHBLL EVEN THOUGH ILLUSORY, ARE VALID,—INASMUCH 
AS THEY ARE NOT INCONGRUENT WITH EFFECTIVE 
ACTION.”— (1324) 

COMMENTARY. 


There are some people belonging to our own party (Buddhists) who 
do not wish to have the qualification * not>erroneotM * (in the definition of 
Sense-perception); because (they argue that) even the illxisory idea of 
the * Yellow conch-shell * is Sense-perception. Because it cannot be Inference, 
815 it is not brought about by an Inferential Indicative. And that it is valid 
is clear from the fact that it is not incongruent with reaUty. It was for this 
reason that the Teacher I>iiMSga did not introduoe this qualification—* not 
MToneouB ’—in his definition of Sense-perception. Error, lUueion, Ignorance, 
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Inference —^theee he has mentioned as having the ‘ Semblance * of Perception, 
wliich shows the deBnition intended by him was that * it is free frmn 
Conceptual Content and is not inoongrxjent with tJ»e real state of tilings 
He has also included the ‘ taimiram * (among the Stnnblanees of Perception), 
where ‘ timira (Darkness) stands for tpnoronce :—os found in such expressions 
as * Titniraghna'ficha manddn&m ’; and that which proceeds from Timira — 
Ignorance—is * Taimira \ i.e. ineonj^ruenf.—(1324) 

The answer to the above is provided in the following— 


TEXTS (1325.1326) 

This cannot be eight. The eftbctive action available is not 

IN KEEPING WITH THE POEM APPREHENDED. OTHERWISE THERE 
WOinU) BE INOONGRUmBS ; AS IN THE COGNITION WHERE 
THERE IS APPEARANCE OP THE Hair AND SUCH THINOS, 

THERE IS COMPATIBILITY, THOUGH ONLY WITH 
THE LIGHT (WHICH IS NOT APPREHENDED) 

AND OTHER DETAILS ; HENCE THE VALIDITY 
OF THIS WOULD BE IRRESISTIBLE 
(UNDER THE OPPONENT’S VIEW). 

-(1326-1326) 

COMMENTARY. 

The validity of a cognition is of two kinds—-(1) when there is com* 
patibility with the appeomnce, and (2) when there is compatibility with the 
Apprehension, —In tlie case in question (of the idea of the ‘ yellow conch- 
shell'), the ‘ absence of incongruence'—(i.e. compatibility)—^is not in accord¬ 
ance with tho appearance, as what appears—what is apparent—is the yeUoto 
conch-shell; and yet what is found (on touching) is not the yellow thing ;— 
nor is its compatibility in accordance with the apprehension, because it is 
the yeilouf thing- itself that is apprehended as capable of a particular fruitful 
activity; and yet no fruitful activity in that form is actually found.—^Nor 
can there be validity even when there is compatibility with what is not 
apprehended at all; as that would lead to absurdity; as in the case of the 
cognition of the Hair-tuft also, what is actually got at is only the light (whose 
reflections create the impression of the Hair-tuft).—(1325-1326) 

If you think that ** though the apprehended Colour is not obtained, yet 
the sAope is certainly obtained ”,—^then our answer is as follows:— 
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TEXT (1327). 

Thbee can be no 8?iape apart prom the Colour ; and with the apparent 
Colour, there is no coKPATiBiLiTy (in the oasb 
IN QUESTION).— (1327) 

COMMENT ABY. 

Thin is easily imderstood.—(1327) 

The Author now sums up his argiunents ;— 


TEXTS (1328.1329). 

Ip, WITHOUT REGARD TO THE PORK OP THINOS, VolidUy WERE PRESUMED 

ON THE GROUND OP MERE COMPATIBILITY WITH PRUTTPUL ACTION, 

—THEN HOW WOULD THIS NOT CONTRADICT SUCH ASSER¬ 
TIONS (OP TOURS) AS THAT * THE DEPINTTB COGNITION 
OP THE THING IS IN THE FORM OP THE THING ’ ?— 

As REGARDS THE POSSIBILITY OP * COMPATI¬ 
BILITY ’ (IN THE CASE OP THE NOTION OP 
THE ‘ YELLOW OONCH-SHEID ’), THAT 
CAN ONLY BE THE RESULT OP THE 

Impression (of a previous 
COGNITION).— 1328- 
1329) 

COMMENTARY. 

Validity cannot be preeumed merely on the basis of the compatibility 
of effective action, without regard to the form ; as in that case the cognition 
in the form of the thing itself might have to be regarded as invalid. 

‘ In the form of the thing ’—i.e. in the form that appears in the cognition. 

‘ Such asaertiona aa ’;—this is meant to show that the presiamption in 
q\ieetion would go against such assertions of the Teacher aa * As the form of 
the thing Bgures in the Cognition, in that form is the thing rightly cognised . 

As regards * compatibility with effective action *, (in the case) in queation, 
it should be understood to be the result of the Impression left by previous 
apprehensions. That is to say, the idea of the * yellow conch-shell ’ is the 
effect of the Impression left by a previous apprehension of the ‘ white conch- 
shell And the * compatibility with effective action * (that has been sai<l 
to be present in the esse) is due to this Impression,—(1328-1329) 

The Author now proceeds to show how the character of * Sense-percep¬ 
tion * belongs to the Sensation of Pleasure, etc.:— 
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TEXT (1330). 

Th* Bbasoncto that is used in pbovino the non-conceptual 

CHAEAOTEB OF THE COGNITIONS PHODirOBD BY THE MkNTAL 

SeNSE-OBOAN, also serves to FBOVB the NONoOON- 

OBPTUAL OHABAOIER OF THE SENSATIONS OP 

Pleasure, etc.— (1330) 

COMMENTARY. 

* The Reaeoning, etc. *—that is, the argument based upon the impossibiUty 
of Conventions and so forth. 

Even though this Reasoning has nowhere been urged specifically in 
regard to mental cognition, yet the Reasoning that has been wged in regard 
to Cognitions through other Sense*organ8,^in the shape of the impoasibility 
of Conventions,—is equally applicable to Mental Cognitions also. 

Or, the * mental ’ cognition meant here may be the cognition of the 
Mystic, which is going to be referred to later on. The Mental Perception 
has not been defined here, as its character is well-known to Buddhists. 

What the Text means is that the fact of the Buddhist view of 
the sensations in question being not anniilled by any means of right 
c<^;nition, has been fully explained by the Teacher; hence we do not seek to 
prove it here.—(1330) 

The following Text sets forth the Vaiehegika view (regarding the exact 
nature of the sensations of Pleasure, etc.):— 


TEXT (1331). 

“They (Pleasure, etc.) are non-apprehensive op another thono ; 

HOW THEN CAN THEY OARBY THEIR OWN COGNISANCE WITH 
THEM 1 In fact, they become OOGNISABI^ ONLY BY 
THE COGNITION WHICH SUBSISTS IN THE SAME 
SUBSTRATUM AS THEMSELVES —^If THIS 
IS URGED—[then THE ANSWER IS AS IN 

THE FOLLOwiNO Texis]. — (1331) 

COMMENTARY. 

” It is not only that they are not self'Cognised; they are not apprehensive 
of any external thing either; that is, they are of the natiare of Cognition. 
In fact Pleasure, etc. become cognised only by that Cognition which subsists 
in the same subsixatum as themselves—i.e. the Soul ”. 

Such is the doctrine of the VaiehegiJeae. —(1331) 

<' The above view is answered in the following— 

- 
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TEXTS (1332-1339). 

As A MATTER OP PACT, PLEASURE. ETC. ABE PELT IMMEDIATELY AFTER 
THE PERCEPTION OF THE EXTERNAL OBJECT ; WHY IS IT THAT THEY 
ARE ALWAYS FELT AT THAT SAME TIME ?—It IS REGARDED AS COG¬ 
NISED BY Mental Perception ; but this Perception is not 
‘ there at the time ; as cognitions have been described as 

j APPEARING in sttccession (not at the same time).—If it be 

J| URGED THAT " IT IS ONLY SIMULTANEOUS fcirtA OP COGNITIONS THAT 

IS NOT ADMITTED, NOT THEIR SIMULTANEOUS existenC €*\—THEN 
THE ANSWER IS THAT THERE CAN BE NO (CONTINUBD) existence 
OF ANYTHING ; AS ALL THINGS HAVE BEEN PROVED TO BE MOMENTARY. 

—If rr be urged that “ there is an illusion of simultaneity, 
f DUE to the quick SUCCESSION OF THE COGNITIONS ”,—THIS ALSO 

HAS BEEN BSJEOTBD ALREADY.—If THE PLEASURE, ETC., WERE 
AMENABLE ONLY TO REMEMBRANCE, THEN THE FBELINO COUUJ NOT 
BE VIVID (as it is).—If IT BE ASSUMED THAT THE SAID ILLUSION IS 
IN THE FORM OP ' AGREEABLE ’ AND ‘ DISAGREEABLE *,—THEN IT COMBS 
TO THIS THAT THE EXISTENCE OF PLEASURE AND PaIN RESTS IN 
THEMSELVES (AND THEY ARB THUS SELF-COGNISED).—WHEN THE 

Mystics cognise, by Sense-perception, the Pleasure, etc. 

OF OTHER PERSONS,—THEN, ON ACCOUNT OF THE SnULARTTY OF EX- 
PBBIBNCB, THEY WOULD THEMSELVES BE UNHAPPY (AT THE UNHAPPI¬ 
NESS OF OTHER PEOPLE). FOR YOU, THE FEELING OF PAIN CONSISTS, 
NOT IN THE EXISTENCE OP THE pAIN ITSELF, BUT IN THE COGNITION 

OP WHICH THAT Pain is the object ; and that is another * Chain 
—^The same applies to the Inference of another person’s Pain 
ALSO, AS Inference has been described (by others) as cir^eckivt 

• (with object), and not purely subjective (not touchino objects). 
-(1332-1339) 

COMMENTARY. 

It is meant to show that tlie Proposition (of the VaisMstba) is contrary 

* to peroeived facte. 

When, as a matter of fact. Pleasure, etc., are apprehended at the same 
time as the Cognition of the external object upon which they reet,—then 
by which particular cognition subeisting in the same substratum as them¬ 
selves would they be apprehended ?—Certainly not by that Visual Cognition 
of the external object; as this resU upon the external object, while Pleasure, 
etc. are felt within and as such they are held to be cognisable by mental 
Cognition only. And yet at the time concerned there can be no mental 
Cognition ; because the theory held is that Cognitions appear in succession, 
one after the other. 

It might be held that—” it is only the birth of Cognitions that has been 
held to be in succession, not their existence 
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That cannot be right; as it has been establishecl that all that is born 
has only a m(»nentary existence. 

As regards the explanation that there is only an illusion of simultaneity, 
due to the qxuckness of the succession this has been already' refuted. 

Then again, \mder the view sxiggested, the clear perception of Pleasure 
and Pain, in the form of joy and gri^, wo\ild not be possible; becaxise the 
view held is that Pleasiuo and Pain, envisaging Conceptual Contents, are 
apprehended only by Mental Perception ; and Mental Perception is ConceiJ- 
tual; and what is conceptual cannot make the appearance of things quite 
clear. Under oxxr view on the other hand, what is regarded as Sewn-percep- 
tion is that which is broxight about by the Cognition brought about by the 
Sense-organs, which is aided by tlie object coining into existence immediately 
after the object of the said Sense-perception. 

Further, if Pleasxtre and Pain were actxially apprehensible, their mani¬ 
festation woxxld be as something separate, as in the case of the Blue and 
other things; and yet if they were separated from the cognition, they could 
not be felt as agreeabU and disagreeable. 

It might be argued that—“ as there is no difference from the Cognition, 
the idea of agreeableness and disagreeableness must be wrong 

In tluit case it becomes established that the existence of Pleasure and 
Pain rests in their ourn cognition; because Pleasure and Pain have no other 
f<»m apart from what is agreeable and disagreeal^ ; and if it is admitted 
that the Cognition has this form, then it also becomes admitted that Pleasxtre 
and Pain also are of the nature of Cognition itself. Any other form not 
being admitted, it cannot be admitted that they are mere illusions. 

* Agreeable * is that which is favourable, and the opposite of this is ‘ dis¬ 
agreeable *. 

The term ‘ and the rest ’ (after ‘ Pleasure ’) includes Indifference. 

If then the existence of Pleasure, etc., ooasists only in the appearance 
of their own ‘ Chain —and it is not accepted that the same constitutes their 
apprehension also,—but it is held that their apprehension must consist in 
the appearance of the cognition regarding themselves.—^then, in that case> 
when Mystics apprehend tlie Pleasiue, etc., of other i^ersons, they should be 
Just 08 xinhappy as the persons actxially experiencing the Pain, etc., and it 
is not open to you to say that " it cannot be so, as they belong to separate 
chains ”; because you do not admit that their continuance consists in the 
fact of their appearance in the same ‘ chain ’; what you accept is only the 
appearance of the Cognition of the Pain; and tho cognition is present in 
the * chain * of other people also; so that the incongruity remains. 

If, os the cause of Pleasiu^, etc. you accept both,—^then, inasmuch 
as the Pleasure, etc. would be present in their own ‘chains’, it bec<Mne8 
proved that they are self-cognised. In this way, ‘ presence in one’s own chain * 
serves to distinguish them from those ‘ present in other chains 

Question :—** If Pleasure, etc. are of the nature of their own cognition, 
then, how can the said incongruity of mystic perception be urged against 
these—Afimdmsahae for instance,—who do not admit of any myeies ? ” 
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Anawtr ‘ Th/t $amA applies, etc. etc.’ —Except Buddhists, there are no 
philosophers for whom Inference is, in reality, devoid of o^ectipUy ; hence, 
for one who infers the Pain of other persons (just as the Mystic who perceives 
it), there would be the same experiencing of pain—[so that the said incon¬ 
gruity would be there all the same].—(1332—1339) 

TEXT (1340). 

[Says 5Aa)Urar<WttImin]—“ Pleastteb, eto. abb atpbehbnded only as 
‘ Plbasxtbb, etc.' ; they are not apfrehbkdbd as * COGNITION ’; 
CONSEQUENTLY LIKE THE JaB, BTC., THEY CANNOT 

BE Cognition." — (1340) 

COMMENTARY. 

SltaAJcarasvdmin says :—** Pleasure, etc. cannot be of the natxire of 
Cognition, because they are never spoken of as * Cognition * ^just like the 
Jar, etc,”.—(1340) 

The objection to this view is as follows :— 


TEXT (1341). 

If difference is to be accepted on the basis of OdNVENTION, THEN 
Cognition itself may not be spoken of as ‘ Cognition ^and 
ON the basis of that, 6 OQNITIOK WOULD BECOME 
non-cognition.—(1341) 

COMMENTARY, 

If difference of nature were based upon Convention (i-e. the use of words, 
which is purely a matter of Convention),—then, there may bo some one who 
might set up the Convention that the CognUion should be spoken of ^ 
‘ non-cognition ’, and in accordance with this Convention, Cognition would 
become .Noi-cojnilton, for you !—(1341) 

TEXT (1342). 

If it be urged that—“ Being clearly of the nature of Light, it 

COULD NEVER BE AS ALLEGED ”,—THEN, YOU ARE PACED WITH 
THIS CONTINOBNOY—^IS NOT ALL THIS THE SAME IN THE 

CASE OF Pleasure and Pain also 1 — (1342) 
COMMENTARY. 

If the view is that—** Cognition, being of the nature of Light, can never 
be non-co^Jlion ’’.—than the answer is that aU this is equally there m 

the of Pleasure and Pain also. 

The Reason also is false, * Inconclusive *; so this is nothing. (1342) 
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TEXT (1343). 

As RSaABDS THB MySTIC’S CJOGNITION, WB ARE GOING TO DESCRIBE IT, 
ON THB BASIS OP SPOTLESS REASONS, AS ARISING OUT OF THB 
CONTEMPLATION OP THINGS AND BEING FREE PROM 

Conceptual Content and Error.— (1343) 
COMMENTARY. 

‘ IF« ore going to describe —^under the chapter ou The Omniscient 
Being. —(1343) 

The Author next proceeds to set aside the diversity of opinion regarding 
the ‘ Fruit ’ (ultimate effect) of ‘ Sense-perception ’ as a means of Cognition 


TEXT (1344). 

The cognition of the object is held to be the ‘ fruit * op the Means 
OP Cognition,—when the ‘Means op Cognition* consists 

IN THE ‘ SAMENESS OP FORM * (BETWEEN THB COGNITION 
AND THE Cognised) j—or Apprehension of itself 
IS THE Fruit, and the Means, in this 
CASE, consists IN * CAPABI¬ 
LITY —(1344) 

COMMENTARY. 

(o) When the external object is what is cognised, —then the cognition 
of that object is the Bruit, and Sameness of form the Means, of the Cognition j 
as even in the case of the self-cognition, the Cognition ia of the ssone form 
as what is cognised.—(6) When what is cognised is of the nature of Cognition, 
then the * apprehension of itself' is the fruit, and capabUitg the Means, of 
the Cognition. Th6 said capability belongs to the Cognition only which 
carries with it the cognisability of its own fimction; by virtue of which 
cajMbtlity, it is Cognition alone—and not the Jar and such things,—that 
apprehends itself;—Whence it is by the instrumentality of this capabUi^ 
that Cognition is found to be self-manifested; hence Capability is said to be 
the Means *, the Instrument, of the Cognition of the Cognition its^. This 
has been thus declared—* The Cognitions of Cognitions themselves, being 
neither the one n<» the other, are capable of such self-apprehension; henoe 
their capability is the Instrument (Means) and they themselves are the 
cognised, and their own apprehension is the fruit —(1344) 

In. the following the Author sets f wth the objection urged by KwnSrilc^— 
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TEXT (1345). 

«* Just as, when the cutting weapon stbiess at the khadira-TKSE, 

THE HBSULTANT Cut DOBS NOT APPEAB IN THE PoZ&Aa-TEKE,— 

IN TEE SAXE WAT NOWHERE IN THE WOBLD IS THE 
(cuTTiNo) Axe found to be the same as 
THE Cut ITSELF ” [Shlohavariika — 

Sense-perception, 76).— 

(1345) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Bauddha has addreesed the following argument to the person who 
asserted that the Means of Cognition was different from its Fruit If there is 
difference between the Means of Cognition and its Ftnit, then the objective of 
these two—the Meons of Cognition and the JVu** of Cognition—also must be 
different; and yet this cannot be right; when, fw instance, the cutting 
we< 4 )on, the Axe, is struck at the Xftadtra-tree, the Out does not appear in 
t he PolAs^-tree ; hence it must be admitted that the objective of both is 
the same and hence there is no difference between them. 

It is in answer to this that Kumdrila says—” If one who desires the 
objective to be the same should declare the Means of Cognition to be the 
BftTriA as its JVuit, then he would be setting aside the well-known distinction 
between Cause and Effect; just as, when the cutting weapon strikes at 
the XAodtro-tree, the Out does not appear in the PaJd^ha-irM, so also no¬ 
where in the world is the Axe found to be the same as the Cut Itself ” (Shloka- 
vdrtika —Sense-perception, 74-76). 

The word * C^hidana ‘ Cutting weapon stands for duU by which 3ome^ 
ihiriff it cuA—(1846) 

The following Text supplies the answer to this argument of Kumdrila*s s — 

TEXT (1346). 

The distinction of * Cause and Effect ’ dobs not best upon the 

SUBSTRATUM OF THAT DISTINCTION ; CJOGNTIION BEING FORMLESS, 

THE RATU DISTINCnON CANNOT BE POSSIBLE.— (1346) 

COMMENTARY. 

The apprehension of Blue is not the apprehension of FsCow,—this dis¬ 
tinction in cognition of things is baaed upon the sameness ofform^ nothing 
else; so that the distinction of Cause and Effect is made through the relation 
of what is distinyuishsd and tohai distinyuis?iss, not through the relation 
of the Produced and Producer; because the relation of the Atting Agent, 
the Instrument and the rest is not real; because all things being momentary; 
they cannot have any s^rtion. When the Cognition is produced in the form 
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of the Object, it appears to be characterising the object and hence active. 
Herein lies the action of the Cognition in prescnUng the object,—not in 
mere invariable concomitance. For instance, tlie sprout doea not cease to 
bo invariably concomitant with the seed. Thus the Cognition itself cannot 
be the Means of Cognition.—It is for this reason that the nature of the Means 
of Coffnitioti is stated through tlie distinction that it is the Cognition with a 
form ,—^not the formless Cognition—which is tlie Means of Cognition. Tliis 
distinction too should be understood to be made through the Conception 
thatfoUo^ in the wake of the Cognition.—(1346) 

The following Text shows that the Buddhist view is not nullified by 
common experience:— 


TEXT (1347). 

Thus then, the (commonly known) distinction (between the 
Cognition as Means and Cognition as Fruit) is purely 
IMAOINABY,—^AS IN THE CASE OP THE Bow. ThE 
distinction CANNOT BE HELD TO BE BASED 
UPON THE RELATION OP THE Producer 
and Produced. —(1347) 

COMMENT AliV. 

In connection with the Bow, there are such notions as—(o) * The Bow 
pierces % (6) * He pierces with the Bow (c) * the arrow proceeding from 
the Bow, pierces —where the same Bow is spoken of as (a) ‘ Agent 
(t) ‘ Instriunent, and (c) ‘ Ablative —emd tliis distinction is only imaginary 
(not real) ;* and yet it is not incongruous; so it is in the case in question 
also.—(1347) 


TEXT (1348). 

When the compact fibre op the wood is rent asunder by the 
C?UT OF THE Axe, the Axe is (popularly) called the ‘ Cut * 
only when it enters into the fibre ; AND IT IS IN 
THIS WAY THAT THERE IS sameness (between 
THE Axe and the Cut).—(1348) 

COMMENTARY. 

When the cutting of the Trees with the Axe comes to be examined, 
it is found that the ezd consists in the entering of the Axe into the wood- 
fibre ; and this cnironce is a property belonging to the Axe itself j so that in 
this sense there is sameness between the Axe and the Out; and there is no 
incongruity in this.—(1348) 

The same idea is further elucidated:_ 
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TEXT (1349). 

When once the distinction ha.s been made,—it may be a-ssumed 

TO BE OTHERWISE ALSO ;—IT IS ONLY THE FORM OF THE 
DISTINCTION THAT IS SPOKEN OP IN THE FORM 

OP THE Prodwer and Produud. — (1349) 

COMMENTARY. 


KxmUirila has in his Shlokamriika (Senss-pereeption, 78). in the words 
The Cognition can be the Means as bringing about the apprehension, etc. 
etc.**—^based the distinction between the JVfeans and Fntit on the relation of 
Producer and Produud. And in this there is nothing incompatible with our 
view. As otir Teacl^r has declared as follows:—‘ The attributing of tlie 
name Praiyak^ to the Eye and other causes is not incompatible—^All 
that we say is as follows :—^It is essential that in the beginning the relation of 
Cause and Efftct can be based only upon the distinction previously made; 
until the difference in the Cogniti<mB has been distinctly recognised, nothing- 
can proceed on the basis of the difference in ofr;ecliv«e; and for the reoogiu* 
tion of the difference among Cognitions there can be no basis other than the 
sameness of form ; and from this it follows by implication that the aQmenit»$ 
of farm is the ma$t efficient instrument ; and it is on the basis of this sameness 
of farm that the Cognition proceeds to prompt people to aoti\ity; and the 
fact of tlie prompter being the Means of Right Cognition can be determined 
only by one who is seeking to engage in tlie activity concerned; and not 
merely as a whim. It has been thxis declared—' Every wise person seeks to 
determine what is the proper means of cognition and what is not so, only for 
the purpose of some fruitful activity ’. It is for this reasoh that that factor 
alone in the Cognition lias to be brought out by which it serves to prompt 
men to activity. But in drawing the distinction between the Means of 
Cognition and its fruit on the basis of the relation of Producer and Produced, 
there is no recognition of that sameness of form which is the only prompting 
factor : consequently the said distinction between the Means of Cognition and 
its fruit on the said basis would be absolutely useless. This is the reason 
why the Teacher had recourse to a figurative (indirect) interpretation, as 
he felt that the determining of the character of the Means of Cognition on 
the said basis cannot take any part in the prompting to activity. 

Thus when the distinction has once been made, it may subsequently be 
explained on the basis of the relation erf Producer and Produced ;—and there 
would be nothing objectionable in that—{only the initial distinction has to 
be made first, and hence it cannot be due to that relation).—(1349) 

The following Texts sets forth the character of the ‘ Fruit * as proposed 
by Kumdrilo:— 
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TEXTS (13504351). 

The ‘ Fruit ’ consistinq m the apprehension of the object, the 

CHARACTER OF THE ‘ MeaNS OF CJOGNITION ’ MUST BELONG TO WHAT 
GOBS IMMEDIATELT BEFORE IT. HBNCB IF THE COGNITION BE HELD 
TO BE THE * Means then the ‘ Fruit * must be something 
ELSE.—It cannot be bight to attribute the CHARACTER OF THE 
‘ Fruit * to the self-moognition (by the cognition), as this is 

GOING TO BE REFUTED LATER ON. NOB CAN IT BE RIGHT TO ASSERT 
THAT THE ‘ MeANS ’ CONSISTS IN THE FORM OF THE OBJECT (COG¬ 
NISED) i AS IN THAT CASE THERE WOULD BE A DIVERSITY OF OBJEC¬ 
TIVES ” [Shtokavdrtika — Sensb-pbeohption, 78-79]. —(1350-1351) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Wkat goes, etc, etc.’ —i.e. the Eye and the other sense-organs. 

' The Fruit must &e something else'; —^in the form of rejecting or acquiring 
or ignoring the thing cognised;—this also has been declared by KumSriJa 
himself. 

As regards ‘ self-recognition * (by the Cognition), that has been refitted; 
hence that cannot be regarded as the ‘ Fruit * of Right Cognition. 

If the form of the object be held to be the Means of Cognition, th e n the 
objectives of the Means and the Fruit would be different; for instance, the 
form of the object would be something external {objective), while the self-recogni¬ 
tion of the Cognition would have the form of the Cognition itself (which is 
purely suly'ective). —(1350-1351) 

The abpve aigument is answered in the following— 


TEXT (1352). 

* Self-recognition * cannot be denied ; as that would involve the 

INCONGRUITY OF THERE BBINO NO COGNITION AT ALL.—^NOR 
CAN THE OBJECTIVES BE DIFFERENT ; AS * SBLF-RBOOONITION ’ 

ASLO IS HELD TO BE THE OOONmON OP THE 

OBJECT.—(1352) 

COMMENTARY. 

In accordance with the maxim—‘ Ho who has no apprehension of Sense- 
pwoepUon can have no perception of anyt hing ’'—there would be incongruity 
of there being no perception of anything, if the cognition of the cognition 
itself were denied; hence this * self-recognition * cannot be denied. 

Not can it be ri^t to hold that the two cognitions have two different 
objectives; because ‘ self-recognition' also is held to be the cognition of the 
object, because it is the effect of that, not because it consists entirely of that; 
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as it has been explained that the self'recognition has the same form. Hence 
there is no inoongruity at all.—(1352) 

^AaTUarosMmtn urges the following argument:— 


TEXT (1353). 

As A MATTER OP PACT, THE MEANS OP COGNITION MUST BRING AJSOUT 

AN' EFFECT OTHER TRAN ITSELF,—BIOAUSB IT IS AN ACTIVE 

AGENT,—LIKE THE HaTCHET ” ;—IP THIS IS URGED 
[then the ANSWER IS AS FOLLOWS) :— (1353) 

COMMENTARY. 

** The Means of Cognition must be one that brings about an effect 
different frcnn itself,—^because it is an active —like the Hatohet, 

etc.”—(1363) 

The answer to the above is as follows:— 

TEXTS (1353-1355). 

The argument is putilb ; .as a different * Fruit ’ has bebn admitted ; 

AND IN ACCORDANCE WITH REASONS ALREADY BXFLAINSD (UNDER 

Text 1348), thebe is no ‘different* Fruit at all.— As 

REGARDS THE MbANS OF COGNITION BEING AN ‘ACTIVE 

Agent —that is not admissible by us, if what 
IS meant by it is that it is productive; if what 
IS meant is that it is the Jte^dator, then 

THERE CAN BE NO OBJECTION TO IT; 

AND IN THAT CASE THE REASON 

BECOMES ‘ Inconclusive *, as 
IT indicates no INCON* 

OBUTTY.— (1353-1355) 

COMMENTARY. 

* FuUU because it seeks to prove what is already proved; inasmuch 
as. different * fruit * or ' effect * has been already admitted in the form of 
' characterisation' (specification).—^The particle * hi * connotes reason (for 
what is said). 

The corroborative instance cited—* like the Hatchet *,—is one that is 
* devoid of the Probandum'; because it has been already shown that the 
Ratchet is the same as the Cut (vide Text, 1348). 

The premiss—‘ because it is an active agent ’—^is ‘ inadmissible' if what is 
meant is that it is productive of its effect; if it is meant that it is the Begxdator, 
—then that is accepted by us. 

43 
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But even if it is meaiit that it is the Reffulatt^r. the Reason is Inconclusive. 

as there is no ineongnuty (indicated). 

If * activity ’ in ffcncrai be what is meant, then also the Reason is Incon¬ 
clusive, as there is no incongnuty indicated.—(1363-1356) 

Objedion: _“ If the Cognition were of the form of the Object, then 

the wmenws of the object might constitute the character of the ‘ Means of 
Cognition»; as a matter of fact, however, the CogniUon that is brought about 
is only of a form eimttor to that of the Object, and of the same character ^ 
hence it cannot be as suggested; just as the Coloitr arul Taste of a tlnng 
belong to a category quite different 

This is whet is anticipated and answered in the following— 

TEXTS (1356-1357). 

Ir IT BB ABOUBD THAT—“ THE COOHmON CANNOT HAVE THE SAME 
FORM AS THE OBJECT APPREHENDED,—^BECAUSE IT BELONGS TO A 
DIFFERENT CATEGORY,—LIKE THE COGNITION OP COLOUR, 

Taste, etc.”,—[then the answer is as follows]— 

In due accordance with our doctrine we have 
clearly explained this and also other 
things in course of our rejection of 
THE idea of a real object being 
apprehended .—(1 356- 1 357 ) 

COMMENTARY. 

We who are followers of the doctrine of Idealism readily accept what 
has been urged; it does not affect our position at all. In fact, the objection 
tltat you have urged against the object apprehended has been only indistinctly 
(\'aguely) stated; while this is exactly that we have stated quite clearly, 
while examining—i.e. rejecting—the idea —conviction—that there is some- 
tiling real that is apprehended.—(1356-1367) 

Qti^ion ;—” What is that cfeor statement in proof of your doctrine ? * 
Answer :— 

TEXT (1358). 

Ip there WEBB absolute sameness of form, then Cognition would 
become Non-cognition ; as for partial sameness of form, that 

WOULD MAKE EVERY COGNITION APPREHENSIVE 
OP EVERYTHING.—(1358) 

COMMENTARY. 

« * Absolute aamenese of form ’ would consist in the fact of the Cognition 

being ‘exolxxded* fnan exactly those homogeneous things from which the 
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cogixxted object is ‘ excluded while * partial sameness * would consist in 
* exclusion ' fr<Mn only a few of those.—(1368) 

Question :—“ If that is so, then, why has the validity of the Cognition, 
been said to consist in its h«ing of tfie some form as the Object ? ” 

Anstoer 


TEXTS (1369-1361). 

But under the doctrine op the Reality op the External World^ 
THE POSSIBILITY OP THE somenew of form was to be accepted ; that 
is why it has been mentioned.—Undbb the doctrine, however, 
op Cognition being a mere Reflected Image,—even ip the Cog¬ 
nition DIPPERS PROM THE cognised object, the sameness of form 
belongs to the Reflection ; and the cognition can be only" 
FIGURATIVE.—LaSTLY, FOR ONE WHO DOBS NOT ADMIT THE COGNI¬ 
TION TO BE THE RECEPTACLE OP THE SEMBLANCE OF THE OBJECT, 
—THERE IS NOT EVEN THE SAID METHOD POSSIBLE FOR THE COG* 
NISING OP THE EXTERNAL OBJECT.— (1359-1361) 

COMMENTARY. 

* It haa, ate.'. —* It ’ stands for * the possibility of the samenees of form 
or the * form * itself. 

* NirbhOai ‘ RafUcUd Imago *:—* ifir^h&aa *, ‘ Reflection is eameness 
of form with t?ie object; and that which has this sameness of form, is the 
* Reflected Image'. 

* From the cognised object *,—i.e. from the external object. 

* Belongs to the Reflection *, —i.e. to the Reflection in the form of the 
Cognition. 

* Samenees of form *,—^with the object. 

* Figurative —Indirect, Secondary. 

* Cognition * —i.e. of the object. 

* Receptacle * —substratxun. 

As regards the divergence of opinion regarding the object of Cognition, the 
Universal as a real entity has been already rejected; hence for Paroeption 
which has been regvded as having an entity for its object, there can be no 
other object except the Specific Individxiality, and this having been already 
pointed out as being got at by implication, no special effort baa been made 
for setting aside the said divergence of opinion. 


Some people have argued as follows (against the Bxiddhist’s definition 
of 8en8o-percepti<m):—*' The definition suggested is not a proper one; 
the definition put forward is that of the Means of Cognition, with the view 
that other people may, through that definition, come to understand what the 
Means of Cognition is, and then regulate their acti<m accordingly ; and it is not 
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put forward only for satisfying a whim. And (in so far as the [woposed 
definition is eoncemed) the knowledge that Sense-peroeption is ‘ free from 
Conceptual Content * and all that cannot, in ordinary life, either prompt a 
man to activity, or make him desist from it.” 

This is not right. The nature of things cannot be made or determined 
according to one’s wirfi; by virtue of which one could frame a definition 
accordingly ; what has to be done, however, is to t^e the thing as it stands, 
and to put forward a definition embodying that particular aspect of the 
thing which one wishes to bring out. For example, one points out rough¬ 
ness ’ as a characteristic of the Earth. If it were not thus, then the definition 
put forward might be open to the charge of being an ‘ impossible * one. 

As regards SenM-percejAion, there is nothing else to indicate its character, 
except * freedom from Conceptual Content and freedom from error . 
For instance, it must be * free from error because it is a valid means of 
Cognition; and it must be ‘ free from Conceptual Content ’, because it directly 
apprehends the Specific Individuality of things; and it has been proved 
that the Specific Individuality is something in regard to which no Convention 
can be made, and hence its cognition must be free from association with words. 

_^It is for this reason that aU intelligent persons regard this definition as 

entirely in accordance with reason. 

Not is it true that this definition cannot bring about either activity, or 
daattrfing from activity, on the part of intelligent persons. For instance, 
in connection witii such cognitions as—(o) the Idea of the Jar, the action of 
Throwing up, thg Universal, the Number and so forth, (6) the idea of Becogni* 
tion, and (e)' the idea of the * yellow conch-shell *,—some persons have been 
led to regard all these as ‘ Sense-perception in accordance with the definition 
provided by other piwrties,—and then they find that all these are either Con¬ 
ceptual or JErroneous, and then,—in accordance with the definition provided 
^—they conclude that these cannot be ‘ Sense-perception ’; thereupon 
they desist from (give up) the notion that Number and the rest are real 
entities ;—and they also conclude that what is an entity is only that Specific 
Individuality—of the * Blue ’ for instance,—which is inexpressible by words, 
and hence they bet^e themselves to activity towards that.—^Eow oven the 
non-conceptval Cognition can lead to activity has been already explained 
before. 

Says the Opponwit:—” If this is so, then let there be a single item in the 
definition—‘ free from Conceptual Content ’, and ‘ free from error * need not 
be added. Because that fact alone which is already known prior to the 
intended activity, should be put forward as a definition for the benefit 
of persons desirous of undertaking activity in accordance with that definition ; 
and no uoiknown thing ; as the latter is as good as non-existent. And as 
a matter of fact, any certainty regarding * freedom from error * cannot be 
there until it has been found to be compatible with the fruitful activity 
undertaken; in fact people with limited powers of perception are not able to 
asceriain U3e truthful character of a cognition, except through the perception 
of its practical effect; because for such persons the capacity of things can 
pofy be inferred from its effects ; it has been shown a^ve that * truthful- 
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ness conformity with the real state of things—of the Oognition consists 

only in its capacity to make people actually get at the thing cognised. So 
that if this conformity were learnt only subsequently, it would serve no usefxd 
pxirpose ; as after that, there is no further activity.” 

Answer t —^There is no force in this objection. It has been already 
explained that it is necessary to add the qualification ‘ free from error 
in order to save the definition from the defect of being * too wide ‘ by reason 
of the possibility, under the definition, of notions like those of the ‘ Hair- 
t\ift *, etc. being regarded as valid cognition, —As regards the argument that 
before the activity has actuaUy taken place, people with limited powers of 
vision have no means of ascertaining the truth of the cognition,—this also 
is Inconclusive. Where is there any such hard and fast rule that people with 
limited vision cannot ascertain the capacity of anything ? If that were so, 
then, they would be unable to be cwtain of anything; which would mean 
that they are unconscious beings; because even animals and infants, through 
repeated experience, come to have their impressions aroused, are able to 
feel certain that ‘this thing brings pleasure’, ‘that other brings pain 
and are foxmd to act acc<Mdingly,—even before their present activity,—and 
then avoid the precipice and take to the mother’s breasts. Also in the case 
of people who are constantly thinking of something that has never existed 
before, and have th>.ir mind disturbed by excessive desire, grief, fear and so 
forth,—even without remembering any points of similarity, etc.—it is found 
that the mere repetition of the vivid idea has the capacity to bring about 
the cognition. ^ a case where there is no repetition, there alone,—not 
everywhere—is the potency to be only inferred from its practical effects. 

This same explanation applies to the certainty attaching to the perception 
of Inferentiid Indicatives, like Smoke ; as here also, the effect, in the shape 
of Smoke, is, by its very nature, something entirely different (from the 
Fire), and the certainty regarding its difference is due to repeated observation, 
whereby the idea of the Inferential Indicative also becomes possible, and 
consequently there is no rejection of Inference. 

Says the Opponent:—“ The repetition would be there only after the 
first activity lias taken place ; it has to bo explained how that first activity 
comes about ”. 

Answer :—^Tbat activity proceeds from the doubtful cognition. 

Question :—” How can the Perception which gives rise to Doubt have 
any validity t ” 

Answsr :—How can there be validity in the Perception that brings about 
certainty t 

“ It is due to the fact that this Perception brings about a definite Cognition 
and the man seeking for it takes up his activity." 

This same may be said also with regard to Perception leading to Doubt. 

Even though in this ease, the cognition is contrary to the form of what 
is sought after, yet it is not in that form that the Perception leads to activity, 
because what is so cognised is not what is wanted ; nor does it lead to deeisting 
from activity; because it is only when there is cognition of the thing aa 
desired that there can be any activity on the part of the man. Otherwise, 
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from Perception leading to Doubt, no one oould act or desist from acting. 
But this does not so happen; on tlie contrary, it so happens that that 
activity is all ^e more powerfxil which proceeds on the part of persons who 
do not apprehend any evil consequences from the activity in question. So 
far as this aspect is concerned, there is no difference between the Perception 
leading to Doubt and that leading to Certainty. It is only where tiie 
Perception brings about a cognition entirely contrary to the thing cognised, 
—or where it brings about no cognition at all,—that there is no activity on 
the part of the man seeking for something; and hence it is only this Per¬ 
ception that is invalid,—^not any other.—(13iS&>1361) 


End oj iht ChapUr on SonH'perception. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Inference^ 

COMMENT ABY. 

The Author proceeds to state the definitioo of Inference : — 

TEXTS (1362-1363). 

Infebekob is held to be op two kinds, as divided into—(1) For 
one*s own benefit, and (2) for the benefit of others. (1) Infbbence 

‘ FOR one’s own benefit ’ CONSISTS IN THE COGNITION OF THE 
INFERRED OBJECT DERIVED FROM THE THREE-FEATURED 

Probans ; AND (2) Inference ‘ for the benefit 
OP others ’ CONSISTS IN THE STATEMENT OF THE 
THREE-FEATURED PROBANS. THAT PrOBANS 
WHICH HAS ONLY One OR tlOO FEATURES 
(OUT OF THE NECESSARY ThBEB) IS 
REGARDED AS A ‘ SEMBLANCE 

OF THE Probans,’.— 

(1362-1363) 

COMMENTARY. 

Inference is of two kinde—as divided into * for one’s own benefit * and 
* for the benefit of others —The former should be understood to be that 
Cognition of the inferred object which is derived from * the three-fealured 
Probans', —the Indicative that fulfils the three conditions of (1) 'being 
present in the Subject *, (2) ‘ being present in that wherein the Probenduxn 
is known to be present and (3) * being entirely absent where the Probandum 
is known to be absent —^The Inference * for the sake of others * should 
be xmderstood to consist in the verbal expression of the said three-featured 
Probans. 

Qu^ion :—“ Why has not the definition of the Wrong Inference been 
provided T ” 

Ansvoer :—‘ That Probans which, etc. etc. '—‘ Soimd is eternal, (a) becatise 
it is a product, and (6) because it is corporeal, and (c) because it is non- 
cognisable —in this Inference only one of the * three features ’ is present 
in each ; e.g. in (a) the character of being a Product fulfils the single condition, 
of being present in the subject (Sound) [while it does not fulfil the condition 
of heif^ present uhere the Probandum is known to 6e present, as the Probandum, 
BtemalUy, is known to be present in Akdsha, Soul, etc., which are not 
Products ; nor does it fulfil the condition of being absent where the Probandum 
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ii absent, as the Probandum, Btemaliiy, is absent in the Jar, where the 
of being a Product is not absent] (6) the character of be%ng 
corporeal, fulfils only the second condition, of being present where the 
Probandum is known to be present and does not fulfil the first condition of 
present in the Subject (Sound), because Sound is not corporeal ; nor 
does it fulfil the third condition of being abeerU where the Probandum is absent, 
as it is not absent in the Jar (which is corporeal) where the Probandum 
(EtemaUty) is known to be absent;—and (c) the character of being non- 
cogrns<J>le fulfils only the third condition, of being absent where the Proban¬ 
dum (Eternality) is known to be absent (e.g. in the Soul, etc- which are 
eognisabJe) [and it does not fulfil the other two conditions, as it is not present 
in the Subject, Sound, which is cognisable; nor is it present where the 
Probandum is known to be present, e.g. the Soul, etc. which are cognisable]. 
-—'Those fulfilling only two of the three conditions are the Probans in the 
following argument—‘ Sound is non-etemal,—(a) because it is visible, (6) 
because it is audible, and (c) because it is incorporeal ’;—^where respectively 
only the following conditions are not fulfilled—(o) ‘ Because it is visible * 
does not fulfil only the condition of being present in the subject; (&) ‘ Because 
it is audible * does not fulfil the only condition of being present where the 
Probandum is known to be prese n t; and (c) ‘ Because it is incorporeal * does 
not fulfil the only c<Midition of being absent where the Probandum is known 
to be absent.—This has been thus expressed-—* Sound is eternal, because 
it is a product, because it is corporeal and because it is non-cognisable;— 
and SouxmI is non-etemal, because it is incorporecd, because it is audible 
and because it is visible *.— (1362-1363) 

In the following Text, the Author sets forth the objection urged by 
PStraso/Smin :■— 


TEXT (1364). 

** The chabactbb of tee Valid Probahs is found in what is * im- 

POSSIBLE OTHERWISE —^AND NOT WHEN THIS CONDITION IS NOT 
FULFILLED, EVEN WHEN THE * TERES FEATURES * ABE 

PRESENT. Hence the * Thbbb-featubed ’ 

Probans are impotent (infbuc- 
Tuous).’*—(1364) 

COMMENTARY. 

PStraevSmin uguee as follows:—** The Probans is valid only when it 
is found to be * otherwise impossible *; and not when it biia the * three 
features *. Because it is found that even when the Probans has the said 
three features, it is not valid, when it does not fulfil the condition that 
it is * otherwise impossible ’ j e.g. in the case where the Probans is cited in 
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the fonn * Because he is the Son of so and so * [therefore must be dark) . 
Consequently the ‘ three-featured* Probans are infructuous, inefficient*’. 

In the term * otherwtM imposstWe’, the term ‘othenrise’ stands for 
‘ without the Probandum ’; that is to say, the valid Probans is that which 
exists in the Probandum only.—(1364) 

In the following TezU, Pairawamin justifies the view that the true 
Probans is that which has the one characteristic of being * otherwise iropos- 
sible by showing in detail that there is positive as well as negative con. 
comitance (between the definition and the thing defined): 


TEXT (1366). 

That whioh is * otherwise ncpossiBi*E * is held to be the Pbobahs, 

WHILE THIS IS ONLY * OHE-PEATOTtED ’ ; IT MAT OB MAY 
NOT BE BBGABDBD AS * EOOB-FEATUBBD ’.*’— (1365) 


COMMENTARY. 

* One-fealurtd *—T ha t which has only one characteristic, that of being 
‘ otherwise impossible ’; that alone—none other,—is regarded as * Probans , 
by ordinary men as well as by investigators. Throu^ Presumption this 
some character impUes the three features of * Being present in the Subject ’ 
and so forth ; and hence it may be regarded as ‘ four-featured *or it may 
not be so regarded, because in several cases, the Probans is found to be 
valid even when it has only one or two or three features. 

Inasmuch as ‘ being otherwise impossible ’ is its one characteristic 
feature,—^it is called ‘ one-feotured *.—Along with * being otherwise impoe- 
sible *, if it is found to exist in like things and not to exist in xmlike thin^, 
then, it becomes ‘ two-featured *; and when along with * being otherwise 
impoBsiblo *, it is also existent in like things and also to be absent where tlw 
Probandum is known to be absent, then it is * three-featured *; and it is 
not called * three-featured ’ on account of the presence of the three feature 
of ‘ presence in the Subject ’ and the rest (mentioned in the Buddhist’s defim- 
tion); because a Probans of this latter kind cannot bring about a valid 
cognition. ■~( 1365) 

"Or, the Probans is spoken of os * one-featured * in view of the one 
character of * being otherwise impossible *, because this is its principal charac- 
teristio; and it is not spoken of in terms of the other features of ‘presence 
in the Subject * and the rest, because these latter are secondary, or because 
they do not serve any useful purpose.’*—This is what is shown in the 
following— 
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TEXT (1366). 

JtrST AS AMOKO PEOPLE, THE MAN WHO HAS thm SONS IS SPOKEN OP 
AS * HAVING ONE SON ON ACCOOHT OF THE ONE SON BEING A 
GOOD SON,—SO TT SHOULD BE UNDERSTOOD IN THE 
PRESENT INSTANCE AMO.”— (1366) 

COMMENTARY. 

Says the other partyOn account of the relation of Invariable Con* 
comitance, the character of the Probans should be rightly attributed to the 
* three-featured * Reason only. 

The answer to this (from PS tr as v Smm) is as follows :— 


TEXT (1367). 

** As A MATTER OP PACT, THE RELATION OF INVARIABLE CONCOMITANCE 
IS NOT PRESENT IN THE * THRBS«FEATURBD * REASONS ; IT IS 
REALLY POUND ONLY IN THOSE REASONS WHICH HAVE 
THE ONE CHARACTERISTIC FEATURE OP * BEING 
OTHERWISE IMPOSSIBLE — (1367) 

COMMENTARY. 

The compound ' anyaihdsambhava, etc .' is to be expounded as * those 
Reasons in whom there is the single character of being oOiemriee itnp<^e3ible *. 
—(1367) 

The same idea is re-afhrmed in the following— 

TEXTS (1368-1369). 

*'THAT alone is the TRUE PrOBANS WHICH HAS THE CHARACTER OP 
' BEING OTHERWISE IMPOSSQLE * ; AS FOR CORROBORATIVE 
INSTANCBS, THEY MAY BE THEBE, OB THEY MAY NOT ; AS 
TREY ARE NOT THE MeaNS. 1p TEE CHARACTER OP 
‘ BSZNO OTHERWISE IMPOSSIBLE ’ IS nol THERE, WHAT 
IS THE USE OF THE * THREE FEATURES ’ ? AND 
IF THE CHARACTER OF * BEING OTHER- 
WISE DfPOSSIBLB ’ W THEBE, WHAT 
IS THE USB OF THE * THREE 

FEATURES ’ ! "—(1368-1369) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Corro6orolit» Instances —in the form similarity and dissimilarity. 

* They are not the Means *—of proving the Probandxun. 
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It would be better to read the second line of 1369 before the first line.— 
(1368-1369). 

The following Text proceeds to show that there can be no Invariable 
Concomitance in the ' three-featured * Probans :— 


TEXT (1370). 

**ThB BBASOKINO is tbs FOBM—‘HE MUST BE DABK, BECAUSE HE IS 

THE SON OP SO AND SO,—LIKE OTUEB SONS OF HIS WHO ABB 
FOUND TO BE DABX CONTAINS THE * THBEB PBATUBED * 
PBOBANS, and TET IT CANNOT LEAD TO ANY VALID 
DEFINITE CONCLUSION,”—(1370) 

COMMENTARY. 

In the following Texts, it is shown, by a number of examples, that it is 
only the * one-featured ’ Probans that has the requisite capacity (of leading 
to a valid conchtsion):— 

TEXT (1371). 

** An EXAMPLE OP THE One-feoiured Pbobans without cobboboeativb 

INSTANCES, WE HAVE IN THE REASONINQ—‘ POSITIVB AND 

Negative entitibs are essentially existent — 

BECAUSE THEY ABB CAPABLE OF BEING APPRE¬ 
HENDED SOMEHOW —(1371) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Reasoning is in the form ‘Positive and Negative entities are eome- 
ho\r exieient, because they are apprehensible somehow’.—In this case there 
are no external ^corroborative Instances, either of similarity or dissimilarity, 
either in the form of a statement or in the form of actual things ; because all 
things have been included imder the Subject (Minor Term) ‘ Positive and 
Negative entities ’; and there is nothing apdrt from these. As regards the 
chwacter of * being present in the Minor Term *, this is ‘ otherwise impossible 
ftnri is nothing apart from this latter; hence the Probans here is ‘ one- 
featxired 

' Somehow *,—^under some such term as ‘ Cognisable * or its synonyms. 

‘ Are essentially existent *,—* somehow ’ has to be construed with this 
a.] 90 .—^Hence the full Reasoning is—* Because they are somehow apprehensible. 
therefore they are somehow existent*.—(1371) 

In the following Texte, examples of the ‘ two-featured * Probans are 
cited 
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TEXTS (1372-1379). 

“(1) *Thb ShatiM-l&iichhaTM (Habe-mabkbd) is kot Non^Moon ,— 

BECAESE IT IS SPOEBE OP AS THE Moon * ;—HEBE WE HAVE A 

* TWO-PEATUBED * PrOBAITS.—(2) AHOTHER IS THUS STATED * I 
THINK THAT THIS PAIN OF SONS HAS BEEN CAUSED BY THE FALLIKQ 
INSECT,—BBOAUSB ITS APPBABANCE WAS FELT ON THE TOUCH OF 
THE FAXUNO INSECT ’.—(3) ‘ ^ BBINOINO ABOUT THE EFFECT IN 
THE SHAPE OF THE PEBOEPTION OF COLOUB, THE EyE IS ENDOWED 
WITH A UNIQUE POTENCY,—BECAUSE IT IS USED POE THAT PUBPOSB,— 
OB, BECAUSE COLOUB IS FOUND TO BE ACTUALLY PERCEIVED BY ITS 

MEANS ’.^4) * The 8oxh<, tee Jar and other things are some¬ 
how BSSENTiAiLY non^esnsUtU ,—because they abb somehow inap- 
PRSHENSZBLB in any way, like THE HORNS OF THE Habtc —(6) 

* £ven the Hare's Horn and such things abb somehow existent, 

—^BECAUSE THEY ARE SOMEHOW APPREHENSIBLE,—JUST T-TITF THE 

Soul, the Jar and such things —(6) * It is understood that 

YOUR FATHER IS IN THIS HOUSE,—BECAUSE YOTO FATHER’S VOICE 

is heard in the house ^—(7) In the case of Words, Lamps 

AND SUCH THINGS ,—Tt IS FOUND THAT THEY ARE ACTUALLY INDICA- 
TIVB (OF THINGS) THROUGH THE CRABAOTBB OF * BEINO OTHERWISE 
IMPOSSIBLE *, EVEN THOUGH THEY DO NOT RESIDE VS THE SUBJECT 

(Motor Term).—^Hencs for us, rr is the ‘ one-featured ’ 

FROBANS THAT should BE REGARDED AS THE INDICATIVE (PBOBANS), 
—ON THE GROUND OF ITS BEING THR MOST IMPORTANT ; WHAT IS THE 
USB OF ASSUMETO SUCH CHARACTERS AS ‘ RESIDING IN THE SUBJECT * 
AND SO FORTH ? ”—(1372-1379) 

OOBIMENTARY. 

The proposition may be stated either in the form * The Hare-marked is 
not Non-Moon*, or ‘The Hare-znarked is the Moon’; snd the Probans is 
becatise it is spoken of by the well-known popular Moon *, or 

because it is spoken of as the Moon *the Corroborative Tnatanre per 
dissimilarity being supplied by the dod oj earth and such things. 

(2) Another Probans is next mentioned, which is ‘ two-featured ’ 
This pain of mine has been caused by the falling insect,—because its appear¬ 
ance was felt on the touch of the falling insect *i.e. the * ttdaya appear¬ 
ance, of which was ‘ pratUabdha felt, on the ‘ eparsha touch, of the falling 
insect.—The feminine affix * ^p ’ is not added at the end of the compound, 
because it is intended to be a common factor. 

(3) [Another example)—‘ The Eye baa the potency of the most effective 

instrument in b ringin g about the apprehension of the Colour at the 

present time,—because, while it is not damaged, it is that which is used as 
the Instrument, by a man who desires to see Colour and acts intelligently ’ 
—or because it is actually found to bring about the cognition of Colour ’; 
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the Ear, etc. being the Corroborative Instance p«r dissimilarity.—* Tasya *— 
of the Colour. 

In all these three Reewons. there being no Corroborative Instances per 
Similarity, they have only two features. 

(4) [Another example}—‘ The Soul, the Jar and other things are some« 
hour eesentially non-existent,—because they are somehow not-apprehended,— 
like the Hare's Horn ’.—^In this case, there is no Corroborative Instance 
per dissimilarity; as ' the Jar and other things * include the entire group 
of Positive Entities and they have been mentioned in the Proposition as 
estentiaHy non-existent; the negative entity has been put forward as 
the Instance; and apart from the ‘ Positive ’ and the * Negative *, there is 
DO third category,—^wherein it ooiild be pointed out that the exclusion of 
the Probandum implies the excltision of the Probans. 

(6) [Another example}—' Things like the Hare's Horn are somehow 
eesentially existent, as they are somehow apprehensible *;—the absence of 
the Instance per dissimilarity here also may be explained as above. 

(6) [Another example]—' This house is understood as having your father 
within,—^because your Father’s voice is heard *.—^Here also there is no 
Instance per Similarity; hence the Probana is only ‘ two-featured *. 

[7) In the case of Words, Lamps and such things, it is found that, even 
though they do not subsist in the Subject (Minor Term), yet they indicate 
(make known) things, in the same way as the Inferential Probaas in the shape 
of Smolce^ etc. Words and Lam|» are not properties subsisting in the Jar 
and such thinga indicated by them ; and yet the Thing is actually apprehended 
through them; hence in this case the two conditions are preeent—that 
of ‘ absence where the Probandum is known to be absent *, and ‘ being 
otherwise impossible *; hence the Probans here is a ' two-featured * <me.— 
(1372-1379) 

The following Text supplies the answer to the above arguments of 
PStraevSmin :— 


TEXT (1380). 

Is THS BBOPOSBD DEFINITION MEANT TO BE OBNEBAL ? Ob, IN BSFEB- 
BNOB TO A particviar StTEJEOT on which KNOWLBDOB is SOUGHT 1 
^ Ob IN BEFEBENOS TO THE Instance 1—(1380) 

COMMENTARY. 

The proposed definition of the Probans is that (it is ' otherwise 
impossible which means that) eJuwid not exist apart from the Probandum ; 
—(1) now is this meant to be general (applicable to aU Probans) T Or is it 
meant to be applicable to any particular object ? and in the latter case, (2) is it 
meant to be in reference to a particular object in which the existence or 
otherwise of the Probuulum is sought to be known ? Or (3) in reference 
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to that object which forms the Corroborative Instance.—These are tlie 
alternatives possible.—(1380) 

The following Ttxt points out objections against the jfrst alternative :— 


TEXT (1381). 

Ip it wtoe understood to be general, then, what wotnLD be indicated 

WOtTLD BE THE EXISTENCE OF THE PBOBANS IN THE OBJECT 
WHERE THE PBOBANDUH IS PRESENT J AND IT WOULD 
NOT ACCOMPLISH WHAT IS SOUGHT TO BE 
ACCOMPUSHED.— (1381) 

COMMENTARY. 

The mere fact of its not exieting apart from the Probandum ,—without 
the other fact of its existing wherever the Probandum is known to exi8t,-» 
does not make ‘ visibility ’—[which does noi exist apart from the Probanduntt 
Non-etemality; but is not present in ail cases where Non*eternaUty is present], 
—doee not prove the Non-etemality of Sound .—^Hence the first alternative 
cannot be right. 

* It toould not accomplitJi, etc. etc. ’—that is, it could not establish the 
desired conclusion regarding the presence of the Probandum in the object. 
—(1381) 


Queetion :—** Why so ? ” 
Aneufer :— 


TEXTS (1382-1383). 

For INSTANCE, * Visibility * is known to be inseparable (not existing 
apart) from ' Destruction in a general way ; and yet it 
(Visibility) cannot prove it (destruction) in Sound.— 

Ip, then, it be said that its presence in the Object 

<* 

is meant, —THEN, IN THAT CASE, UNDER YOUR 
VIEW ALSO, THE PROBANS BBCOBfES * THREE- 

FEATURED ’ AS BEFORE.— (1382-1383) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ ’—Visibility. 

* Tasya ’—of Destruction. 

* Cannot prove it ’—cannot indicate its presence. 
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It might be said that—in order to guard against the said objection, 
recourse may be had to the qualification that the Probans should be actually 
present in the object —^In that case, under your view also, the Probans 
comes to have the same ' three-featured * character that it had \inder ours.— 
(1382-1383) 


Question :—“ How so ? ” 
Answer 


TEXT (1384). 

* Being otherwise impossible * includes Positive and Neoattve 
CJoNCOBiiTANCB ; AND BY ITS presence in the ol^ect its presence 
IN THE Minor Term becomes admitted. — (1384) 

COMMENTARY. 

'Positive Concomitance'—is presence wherever the Probandum is known 
to 6e j»reserU. 

* Negative Concomitance ’—is absence where the Prchandum is known to 
be absent. 

* Samshraya *—is admission^ i.e. acceptance. —(1384) 

The following Text shows that there is no incompatibility with the 
opinion of oxix Great Teacher:— 


TEXT (1385). 

A «TMTT.ATt ABBREVIATED DETOOTION HAS BEEN INDICATED BY ODE 

Teacher also : who says that ‘ the Probans exists in 
THE Cognisable object and is pervaded by a part 
OF IT '.—(1386) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Ordhyadharmah *, —^i.e. existing in the cognisable object, —i.e. the object 
in which the Probandum is sought to be proved; i-e. in the Minor Term- 
(1385) 

The following TexU point out the objections against the second altema* 
tive noted above (under Text 1380) 
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TEXTS (1386-1388). 

If the proposed defejitios of the Probans is meant to be one 

THAT 18 FOUND IN THIS MXNOB TeRM ONLY,—THEN THAT SAME 

Means of Cognition which has made the Pbobans known would 
HAKE known the PeOBANDUM AI-SO. IF THE PeOBANDUM DOES 
NOT BECOME KNOWN, THEN THE PbOBANS ALSO CANNOT BECOME 

KNOWN. Thus the Pbobans would be useless, the Pbobandum 

HAVING BECOME KNOWN BY OTHER MEANS.—^THBBB WOULD BE THE 
INCONGRUiry OF 'mutual interdependence’ ALSO, IP THE DB* 
FINITE COGNITION OF THE PBOBANDUM FOLLOWED FROM THE 

Pbobans ; and between these two, the cognition of one would 
be dependent upon the cognition of the other.— (1386-138S) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Probans may be defined as betn^ inseparable from 1M Prcbandxan 
«n tAe Minor Term only,—as asserted in the following words—The character 
of the Probans is held by others to exist in the Instance and to be not seen 
apart from the Probandmn; in my opinion however, it is that tohich docs 
not exist in the Minor Term apart from the Pro6andtm; the followers of 
Shabara derive this knowledge frcsn Pres\imption, and the followers of 
Bhikfu, from Inference; for us. Inference is something totally different, 
like Narasimha (having a dual character) 

[In this passage]—* Dharmirii ’—^In the Mimw term;—i.e. that in which 
the existence of the Probandum is sought to be proved ;—‘ Amtxnd ’—i.e. 
what is sought to be proved. That lohich is incapable of existing in the Minor 
Term apart from the Prcbandvm ;—this is meant to be the definition (of 
Probans). 

If such be the definition of the Probans, then that same Means of 
Cognition by which the Probans would be known as inseparable from the 
Probandum, as existent in the object where the Probandum is sought to be 
proved,—that same Means of (Cognition would have made known the 
Probandum also (as present in the Minor Term);— so that the Probans 
would be entirely useless. 

If the Probandum is not known, then the Probans also is not known; 
because the Probans has been defined as what is present in the Minor Term 
inseparably from the Probandum; and this insepart^ity from Ois Probandum 
cannot be known if ^ Probandum is not known; so that the Probandum 
would remain ' unknown because the cognition of inseparabUiig depends 
up<m the Cognition of both. 

It might be urged that—*' The Probans may be known by other means 
of cognition ”;—th^i what is the use of the Probans, the Probandum having 
become known already ? 

Farther, if the definite cognition of the Probandum were dependent 
upon the Probans, then there woiild be the incongruity of muttial inter* 
dependence. 
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QuASlicn “ How t ” 

Atxswtr If the d^nite Cognition, etc. etc. ’tho cognition of the 
Probandum woiild bo dependent upon the cognition of tbo Probane,—as 
therein alone lies the use of the Probans,—and the cognition of the Probans, 
which is cliaractorised by inseparability from the Probandum, would be 
dependent upon the cognition of tlie Probandum; thus tbore would be cleeur 
mutual inter-dependence —(1380-1388) 

The following takes note of the third alternative set forth above 

(under Text 1380):— 

TEXT (1389). 

Even ir the Probans were known as existent in the Cobroborativz 

Instance, that wotrLO not bbiko about the ocaNinoN oe the 
Probandum in the Minor Term. Because its 
invariable concomitance will not have 
been definitely ooonised all 

over.—(1389) 

COMMENTARY. 

* In the Corroborative Instance —i.e. in the object that serves as the 
Corroborative Instance,—which object is different from that in which the 
Probandum is sought to be proved. 

‘ If it ioere known —^i.e. if the Probans were known. 

What is meant is as follows:—If the inseparability (concomitance) of 
tho Probans is held to be in the object which forms the Corroborative 
Instance,—and which is something different from the Minor Term, in which 
the Probandum is souglit to be proved,—and not * all over ’—everywhere— 
along with the Minor Term,—then how could such a Probans bring about the 
cognition of the Probandum in the l^linor Term f 

Why it could not bring it about is explained—' Because its invariable 
concomitance, etc. etc. *. —(1389) 

With the following Text, the author proceeds to point out defects in the 
examples cited (by PStrasvdmiri, in Texts 1371 to 1378):— 

TEXT (1390). 

As bboards the PbobaNs that has been but forward (under 1371), 

in the form * Because it is afprehendbd somehow \— 

THE object of THIS IS NOT OPEN TO UNCERTAINTY ; 
hence it is useless.— (1390) 

COMMENTARY. 

As regards the Probans that has been put forward, in the form—' Becaiise 
it is somehow apprehended this is absolutely futile ; as its object is not 
open to doubt; that is, it asserts what is already known ; and what is already 
44 
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known cannot be the objective of the Probans; it is only a doubtful matter 
that is dealt with by the Probana; because ‘ a Reason is stated only in 
reference to what Is doubtful—^What too is known only in an isolated form 
cannot be the substratum of the Probans; as the Probandum would be 
already knowTi (under the definition propoxmded by (1390) 

It might be urged that—“ hero also what forms the object of the 
Probans is what is open to doubt —^The answer to that is as follows 

TEXT (1391). 

That the PosmvB Entity is essentially existent is known to 

AT.T. PERSONS ; THEN BOW IS IT SAID THAT IT IS KNOWN 

‘ somehov? * ?—(1391) 

COMMENTARY. 

When all persons somehow know it for certain that the Positive Entity 
is existent, why do you state your Proposition in the form ‘ The Positive 
Entity is tomthoxo existent * T— 

* Taddtmatvam '—being esseixtially existent. 

The mention of the ‘ Poeitive Entity ’ is only by way of illustration ; 
the Nepotioe Entity is also meant. 

‘ Sofmhov) ’—in the form of ‘ being cognisable —it is known for 
certain that all this is existent ; hence the Probans is absolutely futile.— 
(1391) 

It might be argued that—“ the said fact is not admitted by the SdAkhya 
and others; hence it is sought to be proved 

The answer to that is as follows:— 

TEXTS (1392-1393). 

Even trNDBB the doctrikb that ” all thinos are one on 

ACCOUNT OP the DIVBBSITY IN THE NATURE OP THE MODIPIOATIONS, 

WHAT IS MANIFESTED IS ALWAYS IN SOME DBPINITSLY CLEAR 

FORM. Even those who regard all thinos as ' feature¬ 
less * (DEVOID OF character), ALWAYS HAVE 
RECOURSE TO SUCH QUALIFYINO TERMS AS 

* TRULY ’ AND THE LIKB.— (1392-1393) 

COMMENTARY. 

* The doctrine of all things being one * is the one that is held by the 
Sdrikht/as; for those who take their stand upon this doctrine, what is mani¬ 
fested—apprehended—is always in some definite form. 

Question " How so ? ” 

Answer .■—‘ On account of, etc. etc. * ;■—‘ no/ure of the Modificatione \— 
i.e. in the form of Modifications. 
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The term *ddi* ia meant to include the * unmixed (Pure) Primordial 
Mnttor, consisting of Pleiwure. Pain. etc. ’ and ‘ the Spirit* as distinguished 
from one another, and from Primordial Matter *. 

'Even those'—i.e. the MSdhyamikaa, Idealista.— These also, in asserting 
the ‘featiuelessnees* of all tilings, always add the qualifying term ‘truly’, 
and they do not assert them to be absoiuUly so ; because they do admit of 
their being produced at least in the Ideation. 

‘ Truly strictly logically. 

The term ‘ ddi ’ includes such qualifj'ing terms as ‘ in reality * and the 

like. 

In fact It must ^ admitted by all men that the fact that a thing is 
somehow existent is quite oertainly recognised.—( 1392 * 1393 ) 

TEXT (1394). 

Othbkwise, it cansot be admtited that *it is somehow appre¬ 
hended ’.—Ip it is Usage that is sought to be proved,— 

THEN SOMETHIHO WELL KNOWN SHOULD FORM THE 
CORROBORATIVB INSTANCE.— (1394) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Othsrwise ’,—i.e. if what has been just said is not admitted, then—the 
Probana—the form ‘ because it is somehow apprehended *—cannot be 
admitted. 

Previous to this the defect pointed out in the statement of the other 
party was that it was Jvtile ; it is now pointed out that it is inadmisaible. 

If it is Usage that is meant to be proved,—then the C<»Toborattve Instance 
could be found in the case where the use had been made; and in this case, 
the Probans would become ‘ three-featured Otherwise, if there were no 
Corroborative Instance, the Usage also could not be known.—(1394) 

The following Tea^ points out the defect in the second Reasoning put 
forth (by Pstrasodmin, in Text 1372, where the * two-featured * Probans is 
exemplified):— 

TEXT (1396). 

As RBOARDS ‘ BEINO SPOKEN OP AS THE MoON THIS IS PRESENT ALSO 
IN THINGS WHERE THE PROBANDUM IS KNOWN TO BE PRESENT ;— 

OR IT IS ALSO SOMETIMES PRESENT IN THE Mon (WHO 
IS SPOKEN OF AS THE MOON), OR IN Cdmphor^ 

Silver and such other thinqs (which are 
ALSO CALLED ‘ MoON (1395) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Mdtyswikii ’—i.e. in Man.—(1396) 

Objection \“ If a three-featured Probans is poedble, for the proving 
of the * Moon then how is it that your Teacher ^ asserted that, when a 
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man doclares that tb« Moon ianoitha for tho proving of ita boing the 

Moon againrt such a peraon, there can bo no Inference,—an he ha« assorted 
in the following passage—* In the case where there can be no Inference on 
account of the thing in question being unigue, it is excluded by ita contrary 
which is well known in its verbal form; when, for example, it is said that 
tAe Hara-holder ta the Moon because it is an entity; in a case like tliis there 
is no Minor Term * ? *’ 

In anticipation of this objection, the following answer has been 
ovided 

TEXT (1396). 

Thebe wottld be * lthqubuess ’ only ip the Pbobans were meaht 

TO PROVE * MoON-NE88 ’ ; AS, IN THE ABSENCE OP ANY WELL- 
KNOWN PACT BEGABLINO IT, IT WOULD BE BASED 
ENTIRELY UPON THE NATURE OP THE THING 
ITSELF.— (1396) 

COM51ENTAEY. 

* It toould be based entirely, etc. ';—i,e. it is in regard to the Probans in 
the shape of the existence or non-existence of tiungs, that' Uniqueness * has 
been asserted.—not in regard to a Probans in the form of a well-known fact; 
because in the case of the latter, as it is dependent upon tbe wish of the 
speaker, the necessary concomitance wovild always be there. The Inference, 
without a CcxToborative Instance, has been spoken of only in the case where 
the other party holds a different opinion and denies all experience, and 
consequently cannot be convinced of the thing being the Moon on the basis 
of any well-known fact,—nor is tliere any Inferential Indicative (Probans) 
based upon the capacity of things by which the Afoon-ness could be proved 
in reference to the Hare-holder, —^because the name ‘ Moon ’ is bcMed upon 
the mere whim of tbe speaker and is not an inherent property of the thing 
concerned. That this is so is clear from the following statement—* One who 
does not wish to attribute Moon-ness to the flore-AoWer,—^what sort of well- 
known cognition could be want t It is for this reason that the Inference 
to him has to be without a Corroborative Instance, and hence 
unique, 'too specific.* 

In place of * chandratvasSdhang *, ' To prove Moon-ness *, some texts 
fCad ‘ achandrasddhanl *, ‘ to prove that it is not-Moon *; and with this 
reading, the explanation would be as follows:—^Wliere the other i^arty has 
asserted that ‘ Tbe Hare-holder \b not the Moon, because it exists *,—when the 
Probans, * because it exists *, has been cited by that party for proving the 
' Non-moon-character',—then, the person who proceeds to answer him by 
proving the ' Moon-character *, luts a reason why ho cannot put forward an 
Iziference of * tmiqueness *; and it is this reason that the Teacher has indicated 
by asserting that ‘ where, on account of uniqueness, there is no Inference, 
etc. etc.which refers to tlie absence of an Inferential Indicative in the 
shape of tlie cliaracter of the tiling concerned, as apart from any well-known 
fact (which could be cdted).—(1396) 
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The foUowiag Ttxt points out tlie defect in the third argument (put 
forward by Patro^v&min, in Text 1373, regarding the ‘ falling insect») 


TEXT (1397). 

There is no distinction perceived between * beinq brought 

ABOUT BY THE PAULING INSECT ’ AND ‘ HAVING ITS APPEARANCE 
PELT ON THE TOUCH OF THE PALLINO INSECT \— (1397) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Then is no distinction perceived —between the Probans (Premiss) 
and the Proposition (Conclusion); that is, the Probans is a part of the 
Proposition itself. In the case in question, what is meant to bo proved is 
the fact of the Pain being due to a particular insect,—and the fact is 
asserted, in different words, in the Probans (Premiss). Hence there is no 
difierence between the Premiss and the Conclusion.—(1397) 

The following might be urged :—“ If the epithet Jailing is not introduced, 
and tlie Probans (Premiss) is stated in the general form * because its appearance 
is felt —then the Premiss cannot be a part of the C!onolusiou." 

Aneioer :— 

TEXT (1398). 

‘ Falling ’ must be made a qualification in the Probans ; other¬ 
wise ‘ Inconclusivbnbss ’ (Falsity) would be 
INEVITABLE.— (1398) 

COMMENTARY. 

The qualidcAtion must be there ; otherwise the Premiss would bo falsified 
by reference to the Pain caused by other insects.—(1308) 

TEXT (1399). 

Ip what is meant to be proved (asserted in the conclusion) is that 

BETWEEN THE TWO (THE PaIN AND THE INSECT) THERE IS THE 
relation of cause and EFFECT,—WHICH HAS BEEN FOR¬ 
GOTTEN,—^THBN THE PbOBANS WOULD BE * THREE- 
FEATURED AS THERE WOULD BE A CORROBORA¬ 
TIVE Instance provided by previous 
EXPERIXNCB.—( 1399) 

COMMENTARY. 

It might be urged that ** what is meant to be proved is the relation of 
Cause and Effect—for the benefit of one who has forgotten it,—then, in 
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that case, the Probans would become * tliree-featxired *, as the Corroborative 
Inst^ce would be provided by such well-known cases as that of Smoke and 
(1399) 

The following Text supplies the answer to the argument stated (by 
PStraevamin, in Text 1374) regarding ** the Eyes having the peculiar potency 
for bringing about the effect in tlie shape of Ooloiw-percoption 


TEXT (1400). 

As A JAATTBR OP PACT, THE VERY eXtSltnce OP THE EyB,—^WHTCH IS THE 

SUBJECT—IS STILL tWCBBTAIH ; AHD THE PBOVINO OP THIS 
(EXISTENOB) CAHHOT be bight,—^AS IT WOULD BE 
OPEN TO THB defects OP ‘ INADMISSIBILITY ’ 

AND THE REST.— (1400) 

COMMENTARY. 

Th^e is a atop after * oa' (in the second line). 

‘ InadmieaibUUy and the rest *. —^The term ‘ and the rest ’ includes 
* falsity ’ and * contradiction ’. 

What is meant is that if Eristenee ia to be proved, then the Probans 
put forward ia open to all the three defects of the Probans. For instance, 
if the character cited as the Probans is something positive, then it is * inad¬ 
missible *;—if it is both (positive and negative), thwi it is * Inconclusive *; 
—if it is negative, then it is * contradictory ’.—This has been thus declared— 
‘ The positive property is not admitted j both positive end negative would 
be Inconclusive; and the negative one wovild be contradictory i how then can 
Existence bo proved ? ’ 

If what is sought to be proved is the potency in the Eye, the Subject, to 
bring aboui visual perception,—even so, inasmuch os ‘ potency ‘ existence *, 
etc. are synonjonous, the proving of Potency would involve the proving of 
Existence. —On the negative aspect also, inasmuch as the Potency, being 
beyond the reach of the .senses, would not be well-known, tho Probans would 
become fallacious, as having no viell-knoxon substratum. 

Similarly, the Probans, in tho form ‘ becsiise of the perception of Coloxir 
would be something not present in the Subject, and hence it should be 
understood to be i'nadmt«st62e.—(1400) 


(Question :—‘’How then can yon also prove the existence of the Eyes 
and the other sense-organs ? ” 

Answer:— 
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TEXT (1401). 

But sometimes, even though Coloub and other things are there, 
Visual Perception does not tare place ; hence it is 
UNDERSTOOD THAT THAT (PERCEPTION) ALONE CANNOT 
BE A REASON (FOR THE EXISTENCE OF THE 

Eye),—(1401) 

COMMENTARY. 

^Sometinua', —^wben, for instance, the Eyes are closed. 

We never seek to prove the existence of the Eye—directly as ‘ this is 
the Eye *; what happens (according to us) Is t^t it is found that the Percep* 
tion appears only when certain things, in the form of Colour, etc. are th^re, 
—and it is so found that it is present when these things are there, and it is 
absent when they are absent;—and what we seek to prove is that the 
Perception could not have those things alone as its cause,—that it must 
have some other caxise; so that the Svi^eet, (of our Inference) is the said 
Perception, which cannot be said to be ‘ unknown \—^What this other cause 
is comes to be spoken of as the * Eye'. 

The basis of o\ir conclusion is the practical notion of diversity.>->(1401) 

The following might be urged :—“ It may be that, in the manner shown, 
the Perception may be the Svbjaet ; even so, the Probans remains only ‘ two* 
featured ’ 

The answer to this is as follows:— 


TEXT (1402). 

The Sprout is actually found to exist as having its birth in. 

SEPARABLY CONNECTED WITH ITS CAUSE ; AND THIS IS ALWAYS 
available as THE CORROBORATTVB INSTANCE ; THE 

Instance per dissimilarity is too clear 
(TO BE stated).—<1402) 

COM3IENTABY. 

‘ Inaaparably connacUd xoith Ut Cause'—invariably concomitant with its 
Cause—^is the birth —appearance, coming into existence—of the Sprout. 
Things like the Sprout, having their birth dependent upon their Cause and 
hence coming into existence only occasionally, are possible as the Corroborative 
Instance (in the proving of the Visual Perception as being due to the Eye);— 
the argument being fonniilated thus:—Those things that appear on the 
presence of something else, only occasionally, cannot be regarded as produced 
from that alone, they must be regarded as dependent upon other causes,— 
for instance, even when the soil and other things are there, the Sprout 
isfovmd to appear or not to appear according as the seed is there or not there ; 
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—even when Colour, etc. are there, tie Visual Perception appears only at 
certain times, according as the Kyes arc closed or not closed; hence in the 
case of the d^iial of the Ey^ the argument would point out that the said 
denial would be contrary to a widw proposition; while in the case of the 
asserting of the existence of the Eye, it would contain a natural reason.— 
(1402) 

The Teai now takes up the argiunent put forward (by Patrasv&min) 
under Text 1376, to the effect that “the Soul and the Jar are somehow non¬ 
existent, etc. etc 

TEXT (1403). 

In proving that the Jar and other things abb “ somehow non¬ 
existent ”,—the Proban.s is pound as, in a previous cash, 

TO BE ‘FUTILB’ and ALSO ‘INADMISSIBLE’.— (1403) 

COMIHENTARY. 

Here also, there would be proving what is already admitted; as the fact 
of the Jar, etc. being * somehow non-existent * is already admitted. 

In case it is not admitted, then tho Probans also, in the form ‘ because 
it is not apprehendedcannot be admitted; so that the Probans becomes 
* Inadmissible 

In this way, tho defect in the Probans may be pointed out,—just as it 
was in connection with the argument seeking to prove that the things in 
question are eansteni.—(1403) 

It has been argued that—“ there being nothing wAsre t?u Probandvm ts 
known to he abeent, there can be no Corroborative Instance per diesimilarity 
—^The answer to that is as follows:— 

TEXTS (1404-1405). 

H e re also, there is a clear Corroborative Instance per dissimilarity; 

THAT SAKE FORM OF THE THINGS BECOMES the thing where the 
Probandum is knoion to be absent. —In the pbovinq op the 

CHARACTER OF ‘ BEING SOMEHOW EXISTENT ’ IN REGARD 
TO NON-RNTITTES,—THERE WOULD BP. ‘ PROVTNO OF 
WHAT IS ALREADY ADMITTED ’ ] ALSO * INAD¬ 
MISSIBILITY AND THE CONCOMITANCE 
OP THE CONTRARY CHARACTER IN 

THAT WAY.— (1404-1405) 

COMMENTARY. 

That form in which the Jar, etc. are apprehended,—if their existence in 
that form is accepted by them, Uien, in that case, that same character would 
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also serve as the Jnseance per diesimilarity; becaxue in that character, the 
Probans—* being unapprehended ’~-wiU have ceased to exist. 

Similarly in the case of the argument regarding things being * somehow 
existent *, the defect of * futility ’ would be present. 

' NifSimaeu * —^i.e. in non-entities. 

' Concomitance of the contrary charaeler ' i.e. the ‘ contrary character 
—in the shape of the cessation of the Probandum^wovdd be pervaded by 
(concomitant with) the absence of the Probans. 

* Jn that toay * —i.e. by the possibility of the Instance per dissimilarity .— 
(1404-1406) 


The following Texts point out the defects in the argument propounded 
(by Pdtrasvdmin), in Text 1377, regarding Your father being present in the 
house, etc. etc.” :—• 


TEXTS (1406-1407). 

When the presence op the Father in the house is sought to be 
PROVED BY the HEARING OF THE FaTHER’S VoiCE,—THE 
PROBANS IN THLS CASE IS CLEARLY * THREE-FEATURED *. AS, 
SURELY, AT SOME TIME PREVIOUSLY THE COKCOMIT- 
ANOB OF THE VoiCE HAS BEEN PBRCEIVSD ; IF IT 
HAS NEVER BEEN SO PERCEIVED, THEN THE 
‘ INADMIS.SIB1LITY * OF THE PrOBANS 
WOULD BE IRRESISTIBLE.— 

(1406-1407) 

COMMENTARY. 


* Tasya ''the voice as belonging to the Father must certninly have 
been beard before. Tf it had not, then the Probaxut wovild be inadmissible .— 
(1406-1407) 


The said three-featured character of the Probaas is shown in the 
following 
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TEXTS (1408.1415). 

Is THAT HOUSE WHEBEIN THE FaTHBR HAD BEEN FOUND BEFORE,—AND 
ALSO IN THAT \VHEREIN HE HAD NOT BEEN FOUND BEFORE,—THERE IS 
THE CONOOMITANCB, POSITIVE AND NEOATIVE, CLEARLY PERCEIVED. 
—As BSOABDS THE WORD, IT DOBS NOT MAKE KNOWN ANY EXTERNAL 
OBJECT AT ALL ; BECAUSE IN THIS CASE, THE CHARACTER OP ‘ BEING 
OTHERWISE IMPOSSIBLE ’ IS NOT PRESENT; THE WORD CAN ONLY 
BE THE INDICATOR OP THE ‘ SPEAKER’S WISH ’ (TO SPEAK OP A CER¬ 
TAIN THiNo). Ip this (Speaker’s wish) were meant to be what 

IS EXPRESSED BY THE WORD, THEN ITS DIFFERENCE IS QUITE CLEAR. 

Because when the ‘ Speaker’s wish ’ is not there, the word 

CANNOT BE USED.—As REGARDS THE LaMP, IT DOES NOT MAKE 
THE Blue AND OTHER THINOS ENO^VN BY BBCOMING THE INDICATIVE 
(inferential) ; all that it does is TO MAKE THINOS CAPABLE OF 
BEING COGNISED ; AND IT IS ONLY IN THIS SENSE THAT IT IS CALLED 
A ' MEANS OP COGNITION OnLY IN CASE THE WORD WERE AN 
Inferential Indicative, would it be necessary to consider 
IF IT FULFILS THE CONDITIONS OF BEING present in the Subject 
(Minor Term) and so forth. Otherwise, why cannot the 
.SAME BE urged IN CONNECTION WITH THE EYE AND OTHER ORGANS (AS 
Means of Cognition) ?—Even through the character of ‘ being 

OTHERWISE IMPOSSIBLE ViSibHUy CANNOT PROVE ANYTHING, 
UNLESS IT IS PRESENT IN THE SUBJECT (MlNOR TeBM).—^ThUS ‘ ONE- 
FEATURED ’ pROBANS ARB ALL IMPOTENT.—1 n THOSE THAT HAVE 
BREN aTED AS ‘ ONB-FBATURED ’ PrOBANS, THE PRESENCE OF tWO 
FEATURES BECOMES CLEARLY INDICATED ; AND IN THOSE THAT HAVE 
BEEN CITED AS ‘ TWO-PEATURED THE PRESENCE OF three FEATURES 
BECOMES CLEARLY INDICATED ; BECAUSE EVERY PROBANS MUST 
RRSIDB IN THB Subject (WHICH THEREFORE IS AN ADDITIONAL CONDI¬ 
TION THAT JTOST BE FULFIIXED).—IF IT BE ARGUED THAT “ THIS 
FEATURE IS IMPLIED BY THE CHARACTER OP being otJienoise tm- 
poesible ”,—THAT CANNOT BE SO ; BECAUSE IN THB CASE OF SoUND. 
THOUGH Visibility may be otherwise desired, it is not present 
IN SOUND (WHICH IS THE SUBJECT).— (1408-1415) 

COMMENTARY. 

In the case of Words, the cAornc^er oj being otherwise impossible cannot 
be &dmi8sible,-^in reference to external things; because it cannot serve as an 
Inferential Indicative of these latter,-—being, as it is, dependent entirely 
upon the Speaker’s wish.—If the said character is asserted in the csise of 
words, in reference to the object that figures in the cognition (brotight about 
by the words),—then, there are all the three features present, as in the 
of iSmoAe (indicating the Fire). Because, if the Speaker’s wish is not there, 
words cannot be used, the use must be regarded as the effect of that wish; 
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and as such it is tndtcetfttw of the thing spoken of, just as the Smoke is of 
Fire ; and this is accepted by xis; but not as being expressive of the thing. 

As regards the Lamp, it is not admitted to be even the Indicator like 
Smoke; all that is admitted is that it has come to be popularly regarded as the 
Indicator (making things known) by reason of its making the Jar, etc. 
(objects cognised) capable of bringing about the cognition; but the words 
are not inferential Indicatives; hence any discussion as to the Indicative 
subsisting in the Subject cannot arise in this case. If it did arise in this case, 
then why could not the same discussion arise in the case of the Eye and the 
rest (which are the means of Sense-perception, not Inferential Indicatives) T 
* Otherxoiee, etc. etc.';—this sums up the subject-matter under considera¬ 
tion. The sense is that, even though Visibility is invariably concomitant 
with r\on-etsmalky, it does not prove this non-eismality in Sound, 

Thus then, inasmuch as in all cases, tlie condition of subeieting in the 
Subject must be present,—by admitting this as a necessary condition, those 
Probans that have been cited as * one-featiired', must, necessarily, become 
‘ two-featured —cmd those cited as * two-featured * must become ‘ threo- 
featured *. Thus, on account of the necessity of subsistence in the Subject, 
it is the one-featured Probans that are really impotent. 

It cannot be right to argue that—" such characters as subsisting in the 
Subject are all implied by tliat of * being otherv'ise impossible *, and hence 
they cannot form so many different independent characteristics of the 
Probaus *’—because the other party has himself asserted that there is the 
character of ‘ being otbenA'ise impossible *, even when subsistence in the Subject 
is not there, in the following passage—“ Through the character of being 
otherwise impossible the Lamp and other things are actually indicative of 
things, even though they do not reside in the subject (Text 1378, above) 

In the cose of Fistfetftly,—even though ‘ non-etemality ’ is ‘otherwise 
impossible —visibility does not subsist in the Subject. So that in every 
way what has been asserted is entirely doubtful.—(1408-1415) 

It has been nrguod above,—under Text 1370—that “ in the case of the 
Reasoning ‘ He is dark because he is the son of so and so even though the 
Probeuis has all the three features, yet it is not conducive to certainty of 
cognition 

The answer to that is as follows 

TEXT (1416), 

ISf THE CASE OF SUCH PrOBANS AS ‘ BECAUSE HE IS THE SOK OF SO AND 
SO THE OONTRAHY BEING OPEN TO DOUBT, THE three CONDI¬ 
TIONS ABE NOT PRESENT ; BECAUSE WHAT IS CITED 
IS NOT INCOMPATIBLE WITH THE CONTRARY. 

—(1416) 

COMMENTARY. 

It may be possible that the child may bo the son of the man and yet 
be not dark -there being no incompatibility in this, the absence of the Probans 
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tcft^re iht Probandwm U fcnoim to bo o6wn< ift open to doubt [and this is one 
of the three features]; so that the Probans is not * three featured ’; hence 
tlie example cited (by Pd/roMjffmin) is not rele\'ant.—(1416) 

The following might be urged—“ Certainly there is incompatibility; 
even when there is no difference in the cause, if there were difference in the 
effect,—then the effect would be causeless 
The answer to this is as follows 


TEXTS (1417.1418). 

Even when the child is born op a certain person, there is always 
A LTRBUHOOD op diversity in its PBATITRES, BY REASON OP THE 

PECULIARITIES OF SUCH CAUSES AS THE ‘ DESTTNY ’ (OP THE 
child) and POOD (OP THE PaRENTS) AND SO FORTH.— 

Further, (a) what is cited as the Probans does 
NOT constitute THE nature (of thb Probandum) ; 

(6) NOR 18 that its E^ect; (c) nor is it of 
the nature op ‘the non-perception 
OF THE perceptible ’ ;—AND APART 
FROM these (three) THEBE IS 
NOTHINO that CAN HAKE 
THE PROBANS " INFAL- 
LiBLE ’ (True).— 

(1417-1418) 

COMMENTARY. 

Through such causes as Ae peculiarity of poet good deeds (Destiny) and 
eating of hot food * and other diverse circumstances, diversity in the feaUues 
of the child—such as fairness and the like—are possible; wherefore then 
can there be any incompatibility where a diversity in the causes is well 
known ? 

Then again, the Premiss—' Because he is the son of so and so ’—is not 
a ‘ natiual * Reason,— as * being a product ’ is (in the proving of rum* 
etemality) ; in the latter case, ‘ being a product ’ can have no other character 
save that of non-etemalUy ; wliUe in the case in question it is not that thwe 
is no other character for * being his son ’; because the appellation of ‘ his 
son ’ is applied,—not on the ground of the son being darit;, but—on the basis 
of the aggregate of five ingredients (of which the body of the child consists). 
—Nor is the Probans one based on * effect ’; as there is no causal relation 
known to subsist (between Being his son and Darkness). —Not (lastly), is it 
of the nature of the ‘ non-perception of the perceptible as what is cited is 
in the positive form; also because there being no incongruity between the 
two, the Probans cannot prove the negation of complexions other than the 
Dark. 
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Apart from theea tlireo there can be no Inferential Indicative,—beoaxiee 
of the absence of ‘ Invariable Concomitance ’ (in all other cases); without 
Invariable Concomitance, there can be no proper * indicative ’ character ; 
for, if there were, it would lead to absurdities. 

Thus then, what has been cited is neither a * Probans *, nor is it ‘ three- 
featured *. How then covild there be ' Infallibility' in it T. 

‘ Non-perception o/ fAe perc^ibie ’—ie the non-apprehension of some¬ 
thing which fulfils all the conditions of apprehensibility.—(1417-1418) 

In tho following Texts, the author sets forth certain objections against 
tlie ‘ infallibility * put forward as constituting the character of the true 
Inferential Indicative:— 


TEXTS (U19-1421). 

” The said ‘ Iufallibhity ’ is seen ik other cases also : Fob, 

INSTANCE, (1) THE BLOOMING OF THE LILY AND THB BISB IN THE SEA 

HAVE THB Rise op the Moon for their ‘ indicative 
(2) From the presence of sttn-lioht, the presence of 
SHADE on the other SIDE IS INFERRED.— (3) WHEN 
THE HALP-BUENT WOOD-PIECB IS SEEN IN THE 
DARK FROM A DISTANCE, IT BRINGS UF THE 
IDEA OF SMOKE.— (4) FrOM THE RISE 
OP THB Krttikd (astbbism) is 

INFERRED THE PROXIMITY OF 
THE Rohii).x (asterism).’* — 

(1419-1421) 

COMMENTARY. 

(1) From the Rise of the Moon—follows the inference of the Blooming of 
the Lily and the Rise in the Sea. 

The term * <ldi * is meant to include such cases as the Blooming of the 
Lotus inferred from the Rise of the Sun. 

(2) From the presence of sun-light, there follows the inference of the 
shadow on the other side. 

(3) When fr om a distance one sees in the darkness a half burnt piece of 
wood, he inf^ the presence of smoke. 

(4) From the rise of the asterian KfUikA, one infers the proximity of 
the asterism RoAtni; since it is well known that the astorisms rise in the same 
order in which they are enumerated in the list begmxung with XsAoin*. 

All these are not included among the tluree kinds of Probans (mentioned 
in Texts 1417-1418). Why then shovtld it be asserted tliat thwre can be no 
* InJaUibHity * in any Probans other than those of tho said three kinds ?— 
(1419-1421) 

The answer to the above is as follows :— 
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TEXTS (1422-1423). 

The Blooming and the rest, when produced, are produced at 

THE SAME TIME AS, AND PROM THE SAME PARTICULAR CAUSES AS, THE 

SAID (Moon-rise, etc.). So that here we do have the 
INPBRBNCS of THE CaDSE PROM THE EFFECT. IP THEBE 
WERE NO SUCH STRICT RELATIONSHIP, THEN SVEKY- 
THINO COULD BE INTERRED PROM EVERYTHINa. 

-(1422-1423) 

COMMENTARY. 

When the said Blooming and the rest —Blooming of the Lily, Rise of the 
Sea and the Blooming of the Lotxis and the Shadow and Smoke—are pro- 
auoed,—in what way ?— at the same time as the said Moon-rise, Sun-light and 
the Half-burnt Wood-piece,—which are known to be the effects of the same 

Oauaes;_that is to say, that which is the cause of the Moon-rise, etc., which 

appear at the time as the Blooming of the Lily and other phenomena, 
beccxnee also the auxiliary cause in the bringing about of the Blooming of 
the Lily, etc.;—the said Moon-rise, etc., while loading to the inference of 
their own causes, lead to the inference also of the effects appearing at the 
time, in the f<ff7n of the Blooming of the Lily, etc.; and they do not do 
this directly. In this way, the Probans in the case in question is one based 
upon the character of the * E^ect 

That this is so has to be admitted ; because if the Probans were to lead 
to the inference of things without some such relationship, then the 3 ’ might 
lead to the inference of anything and everything; because the absence of 
relationship would be equally present in all things. Hence in the casee in 
question also, some sort of relationship has to be pointed cut; and this rela¬ 
tionship can only be one of Cause and Effect as just explained.—{1422-1423) 

Question :—** What sort of relationship is there between the Proximity 
of the Bokini-asUrism and the Biss of the Krittikd-asterism t ” 

Anstoer :— 

TEXTS (1424-1425). 

A PECULIAR ATMOSPHERIC CURRENT IS THE CAUSE OF THE Rise of the 

Krttikd^asterism that same, in continuation, also becomes 

THE CAUSE OF THE Proximity of the Rohifti-Asterism. Hence 
ITS oognttion is held to be dub to the cognition of 
that; and thebe is no other coonttion of rr 
WHICH IS INDEPENDENT.— (1424-1425) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Prabhahjana ’—is Air-current. 

Here also there is Inference from a particular Probans which is dependent 
upon the same auxiliary circumstances. This has been thus declared— 
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* Beiixg dependent upon one aod the same set of axuciliary cdroumstances ia 
whot leads to the inference of a particular cause of a particular thing,—^ is 
found in the case of Smoke which is a product of half-burnt fuel —(1424- 
1426) 

Direction ;—" In the case where the Reflection leads to the Inference of 
the object reflected,—the Probans cannot be inchtded under any of the three 
lands of Probans,—because the Reflected Image is a non-entity (and ba? no 
real existence); hence the definition provided by you is too narrow 

The answer to this is as follows:— 

TEXT (1426). 

The iNFEABlfCE OF THE REFLECTED OBJECT 7ROCEEDS OH THE BASIS 
OF THE InFBBBHTIAL INDICATIVE IN THE SHAPE OF THE 

Reflection ; this is only right ; and the Indi- 

CATTVB FBOH WHICH IT PROCEEDS IS NOT 
DIFFERENT FROM THAT WHICH RESTS 
ON THE NATURE OF THE 

* Efpect — (1426) 

COMMENTARY. 

Rx the following Text the author sets forth the objection from the 
Opponent’s standpoint .•— 

TEXT (1427), 

“ The Reflection cannot be an entity, because two things cannot 

EXIST together AT THE SAME PLACE ; THEN HOW CAN IT BE 
REGARDED AS AN Effect , WHICH MUST BE SOMETHINO 
REAL ”,—^IF THIS IS URGED [THEN THE ANSWER 
IS AS IN THE FOLLOWING TtXt ].— (1427) 

COMMENTARY. 

For the idea that the Reflection cannot be an entity, the Reason is— 
tvoo tkinge cannot cadet together ; the Reflection is perceived as occupying the 
Bflune plaoe as the reflecting surface of the Mirror, and it is not possible for 
the forms of two things to be seen at the same place ; as there woxild always 
be an obstacle; hence it cannot be possible for any two things to exist at the 
same plaoe. Hence the idea must be r^;arded as illusory. 

Or [there may be anotl^r explanation of the Text]— Txoo ihinge cannot 
exiet together at the same place; —which ttoo things ?—The surface of the 
reflecting mirror and the Reflection of the Moon; the surface of the Mirror 
occupies one point in space, and the Reflection of the Moon occupies a difiorent 
point in space, inside the Mirren; like the water at the bottom of the well. 
When a thing is produced in one place, how can it be perceived in another 
place ? Hence it follows that there is no such Entity as the Reflection; and 
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tto pwcption i* duo to tho force of tho ottondont circunotoucoo ;-omtlunk- 
able indeed are the diverse forces of things t—(1427) 

The abo%’© objection ia answered as follows ; 

TEXTS (1428-1429). 

Even though the chaeacter of the ' Entity ’ does not belong 
TO the Reflection as a corporeal object, yet how 
CAN THE Cognition bnvisagino the Relection be 
regarded as Objectless ? And it is this latter 

(COGNTTION). THAT IS REGARDED HERB AS THE 

* Effect * and the * Inferenlial Indicative *; 

and THOUGH ITSELF tVITHOUT A MATERIAL 
BASIS, THE Cognition appears 
UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF THE 

Reflected object which 

IS THEREFORE REGARD¬ 
ED AS ITS Catutc. 

—(1428-1429) 

COBdMENTARY. 

It is only the Cognition of tho form of the Reflection that is regarded as 
the effect, and hence the Inferential Indicative, and not any exumal object 
in the shape of the ‘ Reflection —(1428-1429) 


Okjsction “ It has been asserted under Text 1363 that—' Inference for 
ihs sake of others consists in the statement of the three-featured Probans — 
Why has this been so asserted, when other people have described the Inference 
for the sake of others as consisting of tlie statement of the ‘ Proposition 
‘ Final Conclusion ’ and ‘ Re-affirmation ’ also ? ” 

This is what is anticipated and answered in the following— 

TEXT (1430). 

The Inference for the sake of others has been described by others 

AS ‘ THE STATEMENT OP THE PROPOSITION AND THE REST — 

But, not beino an integral part of proof (* prov¬ 
ing ’), THE Proposition is of no use.— (1430) 

COMMENTARY. 

The author rejects the said view of other people, in the words—* But, 
not, etc. etc. ‘ Sttdhana \ ‘ Proof *, (here) stands for the proving ; i.e. the 
cognition of the object to be cognised;—the Proposition is not an ‘ integral 
part ’—Le. the cause—of the proving; this is what is meant by the compound 
‘ asddhanSiigabhuUm \ 
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Not being an integral part of the proving, the Proposition is of no use, 
nnd hence need not be stated. 

* Of no uee ’ may be explained as not a cause; in which case, the phrase 
would form part of the conclusion set forth here (which would be that the 
Proposition ianota cause of the proving).—(1430) 

Question “ How is the Proposition not an integral part of the 
Proving f ” 

Answer ;— 

TEXTS (1431-1433). 

For wart of rblationship, thb Proposition cannot be rightly 
REGARDED AS PROVING THB THINa directly NOR CAN IT BE RIGHTLY 
REGARDED AS DOING IT indirectly , BECADSE IT DOSS NOT INDICATE 
WHAT IS POSSIBLE.—Ip IT BB REGARDED AS FART OF THE proving , 
ON ACOOtNT OP ns PRESENTING THB OBJECTIVE OF THB PrOBANS 
AND THE PrOBANDDM,—^LIKB THB STATB.MENT OF THE COBBOBORA- 
■nvE Instance,—then it would bb like words conveying an 

ORDER, AND IN VIEW OF THIS THE REASON GIVEN WOULD BE FALLIBLE. 

And as merely the objective will be indicated, the said state* 
BIENT OF the PROPOSITION WOULD BE USELESS ALSO.— (1431-1433) 


COMMENTARY. 

‘ It does not indicate vduu is probable *,—^becaiiite it only ntatee what is 
meant to be {Mroved. 

^Vhat is meant is as follows :—^As words have no connection with things 
the statement of the Proposition cannot serve any directly useful purpose ;— 
nor indirectly, like the statement of the Probans, because it does not indicate 
what is possible ;—as declared in the following passage—‘ They made the 
assertion of the Minor Term, for the purpose of intimating their intention,— 
which shows wltere the doubt lay ; hence it does not serve any directly useful 
purpose in the actual proving; and as it states only what is meant to be 
proved, it cannot help indirectly either 

Some people hold the following opinion—“ The Proposition has to be 
stated,—^in the way as the Corroborative Instance is stated,—because, 
even though it does not form a part of the Infeiwice, yet it presents the 
objective of the Probans and the Probandum; as declared in the words— 
* Since the two forms that remain are shown in the Corroborative Instance *; 
tliat is, the statement of the Corroborative Instance, even though it does not 
form a separate factor of the Inference, is yet stated for the purpose of show- 
ing the two features Of the Probans—other than the featwe of subsisting 
in the Mirwr Term 

The answer to these people is provided in the words ‘ Like the Corroborative 
Instance, etc. etc. *.—‘ Words conveying an order —such as ‘ Do this,—Prove 
the Soimd to be non-eternal ’.—The term ‘ Odi ’ includes words conveying 
a request and so forth. [Under the opinion put forward] it would be necessary 
45 
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to put forth such expressions also; on the ground that in the absence of these 
also, it is not possible to propound an Inference all on a sudden. 

‘ t7eeiew’ r-b«c»U8e the Probandum would become cognised even without 
it For instance, if the inference is sUted siinply as ‘ whatever is produced 
is non otemal.-and Sound is produced \ the cognition comes about that 

* Sound is non-etemal even without the statement of tlie Proposition- 
{ 1431 - 1433 ) 

Question “ How then can there be any distinction made regaitUng tlie 
‘ Sapak^' That in which the Probandiun is known to be present ’) and so 
forth ? " 

[Tliis is the question stated in the following]— 

TEXT (1434). 

“ How THEN C A N THERE BE ANY DISTINCTION MADE REGARDING THE 

* Sapak^a * (‘ That wherein the Probandum is known to 

EXIST ’) AND SO FOETH, WHEN THE SUBJECT (MiNOR TERM) 

IS NOT ACTUALLY STATED ! ThK ‘ THREE-FEATURES ' 

ALSO CANNOT BE THEBE ; AS THAT TOO IS DEPEN¬ 
DENT UPON THAT If THIS IS URGED [THEN 
THE ANSWER IS AS GIVEN IN THE 
FOLLOWiNO Text]. 

COMMENTARY. 

“ That is to say, ‘ Sapakea ’ is the name given to that object wjiich is 
similar to the Minor Term, in the sense that what is sought to be proved 
(the Probandum) is present in it; and that wh«re there is no such similarity 
is called the ‘ asapaJ^ ’ (or ‘ Vipak ^If the Proposition were not stated, 
then the ‘ three features ’ (of the Probwis), which is dependent upon tliat,— 
i.e. upon that which is the substratum of the ‘ Sapak^ ’,—^would not be 
there, and the entire fabric (of Inference) would become shattered to pieces.”— 
( 1434 ) 

The armoer to the above is as follows 

TEXT (1435). 

In THE MERE STATEMENT OF THE PROOF (INFERENTIAL), THEBE IS NO 
DISTINCTION MADE REGARDING THE ‘ SapokfO ’ AND THE REST. 

It is ONLY IN A SCIENTIFIC TREATISE, THAT THEY ABB 
DISTINGUISHED AND DIVIDED FOB THE PUR¬ 
POSE OF (EXPLAININO) THE USAGE. 

—(1435) 

COMMENTARY. 

That is to say, even a barbarian who knows nothing of the distinction of 

* Sapak^ ’ etc., when it is stated to him that ‘ where there is smoke, there is 
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Fire, and there i« etmoke at this place —he grasps the ixxdtive and negative 
concoimtanco between Smoke and Fire, and hence comes to recognise that 
• Fire is there without knowing anything about the ‘ Sapak^ ’ and other 
details. ^Henee it follows that at the time of the actual proving, there need 
bo no distinction as regards the ‘ Sapak^ * and the rest. 

Question t—** Where then is this distinction made T ” 

.4nwer—In a 3cierU\flc I*rea<jse.—<1435) 

Or, even at the time of the statement of the proof, if the said distinction 
w'ere made,—there would be nothing in it that would be incompatible with our 
view. This is what is explained in the following— 

TEXT (1436). 

Even when it is based tjpon the subject-matter in question, it 

IS NOT INCOMPATIBLE ; THE DISPUTANT DOES NOT STATE THE 
PROOF EVEN FOR THE OTHER PARTY, ALL OF A 

SUDDEN.— (1436) 

COMlfENTARY. 

Though the statement of the Proposition is not made at the time tliat 
one actually propoxmds the Premiss, yet if the said distinction is made in 
regard to the matter imder dispute,—i.e. the Subject—there U nothing incon- 
gntotis in it.—Nor can it be urged that “ at the time of the propounding of 
the Premiss (Reason, Probaus), there is no matter under dispute*'", —becaiv*e, 
oven for Uie other part^, —i.e. for one who makes the statement of the Proposi* 
tion,—the disputant does not put forward his Premiss, all of a sxulden, — 
without reference to some subject imder consideration.—(1436) 

The* question arises still—'* The object whoso particular character one 
wishes to nscertain may be the subject luider consideration; even so how can 
tho said distinction be made in reference to that subject under consideration ? *' 

The answer i.s provided in tho following— 

TEXT (1437). 

The character of residing in the Minor Term {Subject) follows its prb- 

SENOE IN IHB SUBJECT WHOSE CHABLACTBR IS MEANT TO BE 
ASCERTAINED ; AND THE * Sopakga * IS THAT WHICH IS 
SIMILAR TO THAT SUBJECT ; AND THE ‘ Vxpakga * 

IS THAT WHERE THE SAID CHARAC¬ 
TER IS ABSENT.—(1437) 

COMMENTARY. 

This is easily understood.—(1437) 

The ' Vpanaya *, ' Reaffirmation ’ (as one of the 6ve Members of the 
Syllogism) has been do&ned as ' that which, on the strength of the Corrobora* 
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tive Instance, rensHerts the Subject aa being so, or ae being luA to *—(^yfiyo- 
a&tra 1. 1. 38).—‘This Re-affirmation is not the meant of proving the conchi- 
sion, as it only serves to make clear the B«ise of the Probans adduced, being, 
as it is, like a second affirmation of the Probans ’—such is the authoritative 
statement of Dinn&ga in regard to this Re-affirmation.—B»»t Bhdvivikta 
and others have argued as follows, in order to show that (without this Reaffirm¬ 
ation) the function of the Probans itself would remain unfulfilled:—“ The fact 
of the Probans subsisting in the thing where the Probandum is known to be 
present is not made clear by the ttaUmetU of Oit Prohant, which comes just 
after the statement of the Proposition ; because the former only mentions the 
Reason—‘ Sound is non-eternal, because it ie a product' ;—and whether this 
character of ‘ being a product * subsists, or does not subsiHt, in Soimd, this is 
learnt only from the Reaffirmation,—Or the Reaffirmation may be regarded as 
serving the purpose of providing Re-presentment ; when the Probans is stated 
at first, it points out the presence of the Probans—c.g. ‘ being a product ’—in a 
general, xmqualified, form;—then the Corroborative Instance is cited, where 
it is sliown that the said Probans is invariably concomitant with the 
Probandum ;—so that when, after these, the Reaffirmation is stated, it brings 
about the Repretentment of the Probans with the qualification that it is 
invarwMy concomitant with the Probandum, —‘ So is Sound a product Thus 
inasmuch as it indicates a particular feature, it U not a mere repetition 
The answer to this ia as follows 


TEXTS (1438-1439). 

Ip THERE IS VO STATEMENT OF THE Proposition, THERE CAN BE NO STATE¬ 
MENT OF THE Reason (Pbobans) ; and consequently, there need 
BE NO statement OF THE ReaffirmcUton, for the fubposb of 
intimatino the existence (of the Probans in the Minor 
Term, Subject).—Mere presence (of the Probans 
IN THE Subject) uavino been stated at first, 

AND then, if its INVARIABLE CONCOMITANCE 
(WITH THE Probandum) is subsequently 
pointed OUT,—BY THIS ALL THAT 
IS INTENDED BECOMES ACCOM¬ 
PLISHED ; SO THAT THE Rspre- 
senimetU would be sn- 
tibbly useless.— 

(1438-1439) 


COMMENTARY. 

* For the purpose of intimating the exigence '—oi the Probans, in the 
Subject, Minrnr Term. 

What is meant is m follows:—The necessity of the statem^it of the 
Proposition having been negatived in the manner shown above,—if the 
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Htatemeiit of tluj Reason i* to come that, then it cannot come in at all; 
and M a consequence of this, there should be no statement of the Re-affirma- 
tioiXt as this has to be preceded by the statement of the Reason.—If tlie 
Reaffirmation is made for the purpose of showing that the Probans resides in 
the Subject, then some other purpose will have to be asserted as following 
from the Statement of the Reason. 

It might be urged that—“ The piupose served by it is the intimating of 
tho fact of its being the Reason.” 

That however cannot be accepted; becaxise what would be the use of 
this intimation of that fact, when the proving of the Probandum is Mtxially 
accomplished in another way—as explained previously ? Consequently, 
barring the intimation of the fact of the Probans subsisting in the Subject, 
no other purpose can be pointed out, for the Statement of the Reason. Thxis 
tlien this fact of the Probans subeistiog in the Subject having been already 
indicated by the Statement of the Reason,—if the Reaffirmation is again 
made for that same purpose, it is clearly proved that it is a needless repetition ; 
how too could the Probans be * inadmissible *. without such Reaffirmation ? 

As for tlxe Represenimeni, that also is useless; because the mere fact of 
the Probans subsisting in the Subject having been previously asserted by the 
Statement of the Reason,—and the invariable concomitance of the Probans 
with the Probandum also having been already asserted,—^what is wanted 
wotild be already aocoraplisbed; so that the affirmation of the same thing 
over again would clearly bear the imprint of a needless repetition. Where 
then w*oxild there be ' inadmissibility * of oxir Reason in this case also ?— 
(U38-U30) 

‘ Nigamana ‘ Final Conclusion * (the fifth member of the five-membered 
syllogism) has been defined as * the Re>statement of the Proposition on the 
basis of the Statement of the Probans ’ {NydyasxUra 1.1. 39). What is meant 
is that when it is re*asserted that " Therefore Sound is non-eternal —the 
word * therefore * implies the potency of the Prolans as shown in the Corro¬ 
borative Instance, and then on the basis thereof, there is reassertion of what 
had been stated in the Propotition ;—this re-assertion is called the ' Final 
C'onclusion ‘ Nigamana ’,—tho exact connotation of the term ‘ nigamana * 
being that whereby Uie Proposition, the Premiss {siatsmsnt of the Probans), the 
Corr6bor<Uive Instance and the Re-affirmation are connected, stnxng together, 
as serving the same purpose (^ydya-6Adfya). 

As a matter of fact however, when (as shown before) the statement of 
the Proposition itself is not there, how can there be any statement of the 
Final Conclusion, which is only a reiteration of the Proposition T Hence 
the Final Conclusion cannot form part of the Reasoning to prove the con¬ 
clusion.—On this subject, the Revered DiAnftga has made the declaration 
that ‘ Inasmuch as the Final Conclusion is a mere repetition, it cannot be the 
means of proving anything —^Agsunst this, Uddyoiakara and others, luider 
tlxe above ^utra, have argued thus ;—** There is no repetition here, because 
the Proposition states the Probandum m to be proved, while the Pinal Conclu. 
sion states it as proved ; and without the Final Conclusion there can be no 
proving ; because until that is stated, the sxispicion regarding the truth of 
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the other Factors of the Reasoning does not entirely ceaKo as to whether or 
not Sound is really non*eternal (for iastance); hence for the removal of 
this suspiciom the Final Oonclvudon has to be stated separately **. 

The answer to this is as follows 


TEXT (1440). 

As A HATTER OF FACT, THE PBOVIHQ IS ACCOMPLISHED BY THE FORCE 
OP THE STATEMENT OF THE THBBS-FBATURED PROBANS ; CON¬ 
SEQUENTLY, THEBE CAN BE NO SUSPICION REOARDIKO THE 
CONTRARY CONCLUSION ; HENCE THE STATE¬ 
MENT OP THE Final Conclusion 
IS USELESS.— (1440) 

COMMENTARY. 

When it has been definitely ascertained that in Sound there is present 
the character of * being a product ’, which has been shown to be invariably 
concomitant with * Don<etema]ity —how can there.be any suspicion of its 
contrary, ' Etemality * t When the fact of a certain substance being sur¬ 
rounded by fiaming fire has been duly ascertained, no sane man can ever 
siispect the presence of coofnsss in that substance. [Even if there were any 
such suspicion] it could not be set aside merely by the statement of the 
Final Conclusion, withotit any reasons.—(1440) 

AviddJuU’arna has argued as follows “ A single idea cannot be expressed 

by diverse isolated assertions; hence for bringing about the connection 
between these assertions it is necessary to state tlie Final Conclusion 
The answer to this is as follows:— 


TEXT (1441). 

As A MATTER OP PACT, IT IS ONLY BY CONNECTED ASSERTIONS THAT AN 
IDEA IS EXPRESSED ; HENCE FOB THE PURPOSE OF BRINGING 
ABOUT THIS CONNECTION, IT IS NOT NECESSARY TO 
STATE THE FINAL CONCLUSION SEPARATELY. 

—(1441) 


COMMENTARY. 


When the fact of the Probans being connected with the Probandum by 
the relation of oamenoM or by that of Cause and Effect ha.s been established,— 
then the statement of its presence in the Subject and its invariable concomit- 
anoe (wfth'the Probandum) as oonneoted together, bring about, by implioation, 
the single Idea, in the shs^ of the desired Conclusion. Even though the 
ttatamei^tB are isolated, yet they are connected, and as such together lead to 
- 

- ■ 
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the end. Oonsequently it is not necefisary to state the Final Conclu- 

Hjon for the purpose of bringing about the said connection.—(1441) 


TEXT (1442). 

Some peoelb hold that Inference is of two kinds as follows— 
(A) That basid upon perceived particulars and (B) i?iat based 
upon generalised relationship .— (1442) 

COMMENTARY. 

' i5?ont« people *—~Kutndrila and others. 

They describe Inference as of two kinds—(1) that based upon perceived 
particulars, and (2) that based upon generalised relationship.—(1442) 

Question :—Which is the Inference based upon the Perceived Particulars ? 
Answer : —(Given by Kumdrila] :— 

TEXTS (1443-1445). 

(A) “ That based upon the relationship of perceived Parttculars is as 
FOLLOWS :—^It so happens that, in the case of two particular 
things,—SUCH AS THE Fire produced by burnino dried cow- 
dung, and the 5mojfc« proceeding from that Fire,—the observer 

HAS THE cognition OF THE THINGS,—AND THEN SUBSEQUENTLY, 
ON GOING TO ANOTHER PLACE, THE OBSERVER HAPPENS AGAIN AND 
AGAIN TO RECOGNISE IN OTHER PLACES THE PRESENCE OF THE SAME 
F'iRE through THE INDICATION OF THE SAME SmOKE SEEN BEFORE ; 
AND DUB VALIDITY ATTACHES TO SUCH COGNITION (BY REASON OF 
ITS BEING BASED UPON THE PREVIOUS PERCEPTIONAL COGNITION), 
AND IT BECOMES BEOOGNISBD AS A MeAN.S OF COGNITION DISTINCT 

PROM Perception ; because it brings about the cognition of 
A THING (Fire) the existence of which had been in doubt. It is 
THIS that has been DESCRIBED BY VindhpavSsin AS Inference 
based upon the perceived relationship of Particulars 
vdrtika —Inference, 141-143]. — (1443-1445) 

COMMENTARY. 

What ia meant ia as follows ;—^First of all, the man has noticed through 
Senae-pcroeption in a certain place a particular Fire end a particular Smoke, 
at a later time, he goes to another place and again and again the same 
paHicuJar Smoke, and then infers the same particular Fire this is Inftrtr^ 
based upon the perception (of the relationship) of PaHiculars ; it is ao called 
because it has for its objective the previously-perceived Particular. This 
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cannot bo regardod as invalid on tho ground of apprehending what haa been 
already apprehended; because there is an additional factor present Iiere, in 
the shape of the removal of tho doubt as to whetlior or not the Fire is still 
there—-This is the sum total of what Kumsrila means. 

We now proceed to explain the words in detail— 

‘ That baaed tfpon the relationehip of perceived Particulare *.— Queetion — 
‘ ^Vhat relationship ’ ?—The answer is as follows i^ShabarasvSmin has 
stated the dednition of Inference as follows :—‘ When the perception of one 
factor of a well*recognise<l relationship leads to the cognition of the other 
factor of that relationship,—which latter is not in contact with the man’s 
sense-organs—this second cognition is what is called Inference (Inferential 
Cognition). Tlus Inferential Cognition is of two kinds: (1) that based 
upon directly |>erceived relationship, and (2) that based upon a generalised 
relationship. As an example of the former, we have the inferential cognition 
of Fire following from the cognition of Smoke [which is based upon the relation 
of invariable concoxnitanoe between a particular Smoke and a particular 
Fire perceived in the kitchen); and as an example of the second kind of 
Inference, we have the case where, finding that the Sim changes its |X>8itioa. 
we infer that it moves,—on the groimd of our experience tliat in the case of 
Devadatta it is only by moving that he changes his position (which 
experience has led to the generalised relationship between moving and change 
of poeition in general).’ {Shabara-Bkdfya, on 1. 1. 6, Tranalaiion, page 15). 

In connection with this, KvmdrUaf with a view to explaining the nature 
of the Inference baeed upon the perceived relationship of Pariiculars has used 
the words—‘ Pratyakfodrffasambandham, etc, *. {Text 1443.)—This is to be 
construed as ' The Inference baeed upon the relationship of perceived Particulars 
—they explain as follows 'The words ' they explain ’ having gone before 
in the preceding text (in the SfUokavdrtika). 

In oonnectioD with the two particular things —Fire and Smoke—the ob* 
server lias formed the idea of the new factor in the shape of dry eowdung, —the 
idea being that ’ these two tilings Fire and Smoke are the effect of the burning 
of dry eowdung ’;—and then he has also formed the idea of the particular 
spot in the shape of the Hill,—the idea being that * these two things. Fire 
and Smoke, exist on the Hill ’.—The compound * gomayindhana ’ means 

* that of which dry eowdung is the fuel ’, and the compound * taddisha ’ 
means * that- which that is the place ’;—and these two compounds qualify 
the ‘ vishiga ’ the ‘ two particular things ’ (Fire and Smoke);—the * ddi ’ 
stands for other particular fuels in the shape of the woods of the various 
trees, Sarya, Sarala, SallaJn and the rest,—and also other Fires;—there 
arises the cognition, in regard to these;—the Locative being construed by 

* splitting up ’ the words;—such perceptional cognition becomes apprehended 
by the observer 4hat same observer, through the indicative in the shape 
of the same Smoke as seen in another place and at another time, cognises 
the same Fire ; and this happens again and again ;—this cognition thus 
becomes one that is distinct from the previous Perceptional C<^nition.—Or 
the construction may be ‘ he cognises Fire on the basis of the previous cogni* 
tion ’.—The c<Hnpound ‘ Sandihyamdna, etc.* is to be interpreted as' the oogni- 
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tion of that thin^c whose presence was ia doubt —as to whether it is there or 

not *._^This Inference based upon the relationship of perceived Particulars, ^ 

described above, has been spoken of by Vrruihyav&ain as * Viahi^todr^t^ . 
* Inference in relation to Particulars’.—{1443-1445) 

The other kind of Inference, the S&mdnyatodf^a, tAai baaed upon 
ganeraliaed Aeki/ionsAip, is next described— 


TEXT (1446). 

“ Though the Infbebncb based upon gbnbbalisbd Relationship 

COULD BE EXEMPLIFIED ON THE BASIS OF auoiher Firt AND 

a'M)ther 5«wjfcc ,—yet the Infeeehcb cited is that 
OP THE ' Sun moving as this is based 
absc^uUly upon generalised Rela¬ 
tionship ” [SMoka-vd. —In¬ 
ference, 145].—(1446) 

COMMENTARY. 

The author of the Bhdfya (Shabara) has cited the Inference of the 
moving of the Sun from its cAan^ of poaition as an example of Inference 
baaed upon generalised BOationahip. In regard to this, the following objection 
might be raised—* In reference to anothiir Fire and another Smoke (other 
than those actually perceived), there can be Inference on the basis of common 
character i and this Inference of Fire and Smoke would be baaed upon 
generaiiaed Belationahip; while these Smoke and Fire were present in his 
mind already, why did he give this up and cite the case of the 5un tnovxng 
as an example of Inference based upon generalised Relationship t 

Anticipating this, Kumdrila offers the explanation—* Though the Infere^r 
etc. etc. That is to say, when the Inference based upon Generalised 
Relationship could be cited, on the basis of other Smoke and Fire as corrobora¬ 
tive Instances,—the author of the Bh&gya has cited the case of the Sun, 
in consideration of the fact that the moving of the Sun is imperceptible at all 
times, and hence for cognising it, the only means available is the Inference 
baaed upon generaiiaed Relalionahip, and not that baaed upon Perceived 
Particidara ; hence he wished to cite a case like that of the Sxin which was 
purely and unalloyedly one of Inference based on Generalised Relationship; 
and he did not cite the case of Smoke and Fire, as in this case the Inference 
need not always be one based upon Generalised Relationship.—(1446) 

The objection to the above-mentioned olassiffcation of Inference ia as 
follows:— 
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TEXTS (1447.1448). 

IKASBCUCH as it has been PEOVED that * PERPETUAL FLUX * IS ALL- 
EMBRACINO, THERE OAK BE NO InPERSNCS OP WHAT HAS GONE 
BEFORE,—BY ITSELP.—IP IT BE ABQUED THAT “ THE SAME¬ 
NESS IS ASSUMED OK THE BASIS OF THE SAMENESS OF 

THE Chain ”—then (the answer is that) 

NO SUOH 8AMENES.S CAN HAVE ANY REAL 
EXISTENCE ; AND WHAT IS MERELY 
ASSUMED CANNOT BE AN ENTITY.— 

(1447-1448) 

COMMENTARY, * 

* AU-wibracing %—i.e. embracing all such things as Fire, Smoke and the 

rest. 

It might be argued that—“Even though the individital thingu are 
momentary, there would be sameness (unity) of the chain or senes.’* 

The answer to that- ia—' No such sameness, etc. '—That is, this sameness 
would be something assumed, not real; so that in reality, there would bo no 
continuity of existence for anything; \mder the oirciunstances, it cannot 
be right to say * by the observer remaining at that place or ' by that same 
means’ and so forth.—What too is merely aeeumed cannot be an entity or 
thing; hence thue would be no sense in the words ’ because it is a cognition 
oj a thing xNiose existence was doubted* (as used in Text 1445, by Kumdrila ).— 
(1447-1448) 

The following might be urged—** When the Inference was described as 
based upon Perceived Particulars, it was on the basis of the assumed, not real, 
sameness." 

The answer to that is as follows 


TEXT (1449). 

A COGNITION devoid of objecU is not admitted by you ; and ip the 
Inference had an assumed object, it would 
CLEARLY BE devoid of an object. — (1449) 

COMMENTARY. 

The following might be urged :—** Though the Individual is fleeting 
(momentary), yet the Universal is something not fleeting ; and on this basis, 
the sameness or unity would be real, and the Inference would not be devoid 
of an object ”. 

The answer to this is as follows 
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TEXTS (1450-1456). 

If what is msaht is that—“ even oh the destruotioh or the 
Individual, the Univbbsal pebsists ”,—^then, that cannot be ; 

BECAUSE EVEN IF THE UNIVERSAL EXISTED, THAT ALSO WOULD 
CERTAINLY BE COVERED BY THE ‘ PERPETUAL PLUX —FURTHER, 
ON WHAT OBOUNDS HAVE YOU ASSERTED THE RESTRICTION THAT 
** THESE SABiE TWO PaBTIOULABS WHOSE RELATIONSHIP HAS BEEN 
COGNISED BY SbNSB-PERCEPTION, ETC. BTC.” (TEXT 1443) ?— THEN 
AGAIN, KAVIKO ONCE COGNISED A THINO BY MEANS OP INFERENCE, 
IF THE SAME THINO IS COGNISED AGAIN BY MEANS OF INFERENCE,— 
WHY IS NOT THIS LATTER REGARDED AS VALID 1 WHAT IS THE 
PECULIARITY IN THE PREVIOUS ONE (WHEREBY IT IS REGARDED AS 
VALID, AND NOT THE LATER 02UB) ?—^If IT BE URGED THAT —“ THE 
LATER ONE IS NOT REGARDED AS Valid BECAUSE LIKE REMEMBRANCE, 
IT APPREHENDS WHAT WAH BEEN ALREADY APPREHENDED ”,—THEN 
WHY IS NOT THE PREVIOUS INFERENCE ALSO REGARDED AS THE 
SAMF f —If IT BE ARGUED THAT—” IN THE FORMER INFERENCE 
THERE IS THIS ADDITIONAL PEOUUARITY THAT IT SETS ASIDE THE 
DOUBT THAT HAS SET IN DURING THE INTBEVAL,”—WHY IS NOT THE 
SAME IN THE LATTER ALSO ? HeNCE IT IS THIS LATTER ITSELF THAT 
SETS ASIDE THE DOUBT AS TO SOMETHING BEING present Or nOt 

preseiU : and hence the Generalised Perception is reaixy what 
IS independent. —(1450-1455) 

COMMENTARY. 


* Akrti *—The UoiverBal. 

* Even if *—i.e. granting that swch a thing as the Vnivereal exista. 

The other party regards the Individual and the Universal as identical; 
how then can the Universal continue to exist when the Individual is 
destroyed ? I£ it did, then, having different fates, they would have to be 
r<^arded as distinct from one another. 

‘ If it exists ’—^Thifl also is only by way of beinff grantsd ; as in reality, 
the Universal having been onoe for all rejected, how could it exist ?— If it 
exists *—4.e. even if it existed;—it would be in * perpetual flux ; as the 
* perpetxial flux ’ has been proved to be all-embracing. 

Further, when a thing has been onoe cognised by means of an Inference,— 
and later on. the same thing (Fire) is cognised by another Inference drawn 
h‘<mi the same Inferential Indicative Probans), (Smoke),—why has not this 
latter Inference also been cited as one based upon Perceived Paritetdars,-^ 
when the qualification of having been ‘ cognised by Perception * is considered 
desirable ? 
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It might be argiied that—It haA not been ao regarded as it apprehendn 
what haa been already apprehended 

That cannot be right; aa the same applies also to wliat is based on 
Perceived Particulars. 

** In the case of that based upon Perceived Particulars, there is this 
additional peculiarity that it has set at rest the doubt that has appeared 
during the interval." 

That cannot be ri^t; as this same peculiarity is also present in what is 
based upon the Inferred Particulare. 

Thus from all this it follows that when all things are in a * perpetual 
flux'»the only Inference possible is that bated upon generalised Relationship, 
not any based upon Perceived Particulars. —(HSO^USA) 


TEXT (1456). 

SOMR SHORT-SIOHTED PEOPLE HAVE ASSERTED THAT INFERENCE IS 
NOT A MEANS OF RiOHT COONITION ”, THOtTOH, BY THESE VERY 
WORDS, THEY OFFER UP THE» OWN ‘ DESIRE TO SPEAK ’ (INTEN. 

TiON, Idea in the mind, as something to be inferbed 
FROM those words).— (1456) 


OOMJIENTARY. 


‘ Some people ’—the followers of Brhaspati and others. 

‘ Through tltese same words —i.e. by the words ‘ Inference is not a 
means of Right Cognition 

This shows that the assertion of tlietse people invoK'es self-contradiction. 
For instance, when a man makes a statement to another person, it is on 
the bams of the understanding that ‘ the idea present in one’s mind is tinder- 
stood from the words lie uses, which are indicative of that idea *; so that 
when the people denying Inference make the statement.—by this statement 
itself—they admit the fact of Liference being a Means of Right Cognition 
and yet this same he denies by the statement that ‘ Inference is not a Means 
of Right Cognition ’ 5 —and this is self-contradiction. 

This objection is going to be further explained later on.—(1450) 


The (ThdrvSkas urge the following arguments (against Inference, as a 
Means of Right Cognition) 
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TEXTS (1457-1469). 

“ InfereTicefor on^’« oim sake caknot be right,—bscacse it is bbought 

ABOUT BY THE THBEB-FEATTRSD INDICATIVE, WHICH IS SUBVERSIVE 
OP WHAT IS DESIRABLE,—^LTEB WeONO CoONTTION.—NOB CAN THE 
PRESENCE OP THE ‘ THREE FEATURES ’ IN THE INDICATIVE BE 
REGARDED AS THE MEANS OP INFERENCE ; AS THEY ARE PRESENT 
ALSO WHERE THERE IS NO INFERENCE,—JUST LIKE THE * TwO FEA¬ 
TURES *.—Further, the contradiction of Inference is possible 
IN EVERY Reasoning ; so also there is possibilitt in every case 
of the inferring of mutually contradictory conclusions ; 

AND THERE IS POSSTBILTTY OF FINDING A REASON WHICH IS CON¬ 
COMITANT (NOT-SEPARABLE) with THE CONTRARY OF THE DESIRED 
CONCLUSION (deduced FROM AN INFERENCE),”— (1457-1469) 

COMMENTARY. 


Inference for one's oum sake cannot be right,—because it U brought 
about by the tliree-featured Indicative,—like the Wrong Cognition. (Here 
18 a Wrong Cognition based upon a three-featured Indicative]—‘The eye 
and other organs are for the pxirpose of other persons, because they are 
composite things ; like the Couch, the Seat smd such things '; this is a wrong 
cognition, being subversive of a desirable idea, but brought about by a 
three-featured Indicative; and like this the Inference in question also i8 
brought about by a three feattired Indicative, and hence it must be wrong. 

Nor can the presence of Qu Three Fe<Uures in the Indicative be the means 
of Inference ; because, like the Two Features, they are present also where 
there is no Inference. 

Further, in every reasoning, contradiction of Inference would be possible; 
for example, it would always be possible to piit forward the Inference that 
‘The intended Probandum cannot reside in the Subject (Minor Term), 
because it is a part of the aggregate of aU tliese several factors, Uke the form 
of the hfinor Term itself ‘;—and this would put an end to all Inferences. 

Tlien again, in all cases, when an Inferen(» has been put forward, there 
is always a posaibiUty of several undesirable contingencies being put forward; 
for instance, when the Inference has been put forward that ‘ Sound is non- 
etemal, because it is a product, like the Jar some one might set up the 
argument to the contrary, that ‘ just as the reason asserted provee the non- 
etemality of Sound, so does it also prove the fact of its not being the quality 
of Akdsha and so forth. 

Lastly, in every case, it U possible to find a Reason that is concomitant 
with the corUrary of the desired Conclusion; for instance, the inferonoe having 
been put forward, that ‘ Sound U non-eternal, because it is a product, like 
the Jar some one may put forward the following reasoning which is con¬ 
comitant with (and proves) the contrary of this conclusion—* Sound U 
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etemol, because it is perceptible by the Ear, like tlie universal Sound \ 
Several such examples may be found in the Taihw/Std.—(1457-1469) 


Bharirhari argues (agcunst Inference) as follows :— 


TEXTS (1460-1462). 

“Condition, Place and Time being different in regard to 

DIFFERENT POTENCIES, THE COGNITION OF THINGS BY MeANS OF 

Inference is not attainable.—^Even in the case of a thing 
^vkose potency is well-known, that potency becomes 
restricted in regard to particular effective actions, by 

BECOMING RELATED TO PARTICULAR THINGS.—EVEN WHEN A CERTAIN 
CONCLUSION WAS BEEN DEDUCED WITH GREAT CARE, FROM AN 

Inference,— rr may be proved to be otherwise by other more 

INTELLIGENT AND CLEVER PERSONS U'BLL-VEESED IN THE ART OF 
REASONING** — {Vdhja^>adit/a, p. 16].—(1460-1462) 

COMMENTARY. 

The potency of things variee with their Condition, Time and Place; 
hence no definite conclunion can bo got at regarding them by means of 
Inference ; for inatanoe, it is not poRsible to be convinced that ‘Devadatta 
is unable to bear the burden, because he is Devadatta, like Devadatta in the 
state of cluldhood ’; here there ia a pORsibility of the man’s potency 
having changed, benoe the reasoning becomes * indecisive *.—Similarly, 
difierence in the place makes a difference in the taste, strength and ripening 
of the AmalaH, the KhatjCra and other fruits; henoe it cannot be argued 
that>—* all AtnalalA fruits are astringent, like the AmcUaln I am tasting now.’ 
—Similarl,>‘ difference of time leads to t'ariations in the coolness and other 
^ifopertien of tlic water of the well, and lienee it cannot be right to argue that 
* all water is cool *, and so on. 

* AvastMdielidiuUSndm ';—the Qenitive ending goes with * bhSddt *: 
iuid the Genitii'e in * BhdvanOm * goes with ‘ prasiddhi 

Then again, the Fire’s capacUjf to bum, which is manifested in tiie cose of 
grass, is set aside as against the mass of clouds; and there can be no such 
reasoning as—'The mass of Clouds is burnt by Fire, because it is earthy (?), 
like the grass ’. 

Further, when one man has proved a certain fact, another man, more 
clever, proves quite the contrary of it; this cannot be desirable.—(1460- 
1462) 


Another writer argues as follows ^ 



INFERENCE. 




TEXTS (1463-1467). 

** Inference for the benefit of another cannot be a means op right cogni¬ 
tion, BBCATTSB IT IS ONLY A RErtBRATION SO FAR AS THE SPEAKER 
HIMSELF IS CONCERNED ; AS THE MAN PUTTING FORWARD THE 

Inference does not himself derive his knowledge of the 

THING FROM THAT INFERENCE.—FOR THB OTHER PERSON, TO WHOM 

THE Inference is addressed, tee cognition so derived comes 
TO BE for hia (nm aahe\ because what difference is there 

BETWEEN THE COGNITION DERIVED THROUGH THB EaR AND THAT 
OBTAINED THROUGH THB EySS t — So FAB AS THB OTHER PERSON IS 
CONCERNED, THE STATEMENT (OP THE INFERENCE) CANNOT BE 
REGARDED AS Inference for the sake of another ; because it fall.s 
WITHIN THE CHAIN OF COGNITIONS PRODUCED BY THE EaR, AND 
BECAUSE IT IS A MEANS OF COGNITION,—UKB THB SENSE-ORGAN.— 
NOB IS THERE ANY DIRECT INDICATION OF THE OBJECT INFERRED ; 
HENCE, LIKE THE IDEA OF THE RELATION OF INVARIABLE CONCOSQT- 
ANCB, IT CANNOT BE A MEANS OF RIGHT CJOONITTON.—IF IT BE 
EXPLAINED THAT—“ IT IS CALLED fOT the Sake Of another, BECAUSE 
IT LEADS TO THE ACmTlTy OF THE OTHER PERSON ”,—THAT ALSO 
CANNOT BE RIGHT ; BECAUSE (IN THIS WAY), THE Inference for one’s 
own benefit also might be regarded as ‘ for the sake of another * 

[as that also MIGHT LEAD TO THE ACTIVITY OF OTHER PERSONS].”- 

(1463-1467) 

COMMENTARY. 

Inference for i/te sake of others cannot a means of right cognition, 
liecanse it is only a reiteration, so far sk the speaker himself is concerned. 

Am regards the other {lerson to whom the Inference U addroHsed, — for 
him, the cognition so derived tnnxs out to he for hia o%vn benefit ; what difference 
is there betw'een the cognition of a thing derived' through the Ear and that 
derived througli the Eyes t Jiist as, when one's Visual Organ is operative, the 
leeultant cognition is not spoken of as being ' for the benefit of others *,— 
so also it cannot be spoken of as such if the cognition is derived through 
the operation of the Auditory Organ.—The term * darshana ’ stands for the 
Visual Organt —the term being derived as ‘ drshyati anina *, ‘ that whereby 
a thing is seen ‘ tSamvi^ ’—stands for eognition. 

Sinrilarly, so far as the other person is ooncemed, to whom the Inference 
is addressed, the statement of the Inference cannot be said to be for the 
sake of others ;—because it falls within the chain of cognitions produced by 
the Ear,—or because it is a means of cognition,—like the Sense-organ.—The 
compound ‘ ShrotrsantiTUidi ’ contains the sfatement of two reasons ; and 
' ycUha indfiyaaya ' cites the corroborative Instance. 

There is another argument also:—So far as tbe other person is con., 
corned, the statement of the Inference in question cannot be said to be 
* for the sake of another —becavise it does not directly indicate the object 
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inferred,—like tlie cognition of the relation of Invariable concomitance.— 

• XaamiU ’_i.e. because it does not directly indicate the object inferred. 

What is meant is that because it is not directly indicative of the infemd 
object, therefore the statement cannot bo regarded as a means of Ri^t 
Cegiutiou,—it being like the Cognition of the relation of Invariable Conconiit- 

5 nee,_i.e. the ‘ Invariablt Concomitant' between the Probaus and the 

Probandum ; and the cognition of an Indicative which is so related to the 
Probaudum (is not by itself tlie Means of Bight Cognition). 

If it bo explained that “ it is said to be/or tAe benefit oj another, —because 
it leads to the activity of the other person ”,—even so it cannot be right; 
because in that sense the Inference /or one’s oion benefit may also be /or the 
benefit of others; because ‘another’ is a relative term; just like the term 
‘ other side *.-(1463-1467) 

The above arguments are ansu'ered in the following— 

TEXT (1468). 

Ween the Ihpeeence is spokes op as ‘ brought about by the Three- 

FEATURED IHDIOATIVE \ WHAT IS HSAET TO BE INDICATED IS THAT 
IT IS COMPATIBLE (WITH THE BEAL STATE OP THOTOS) ; 

AED THIS SAMS (compatibility) is what charac¬ 
terises THE Valid Cognition ; why 
theh is it denied ?— (1468) 

COMilENTARY. 

First of all, the author points out the ‘ oontradiotory * character of the 
Frobans in the first argument propounded in Text 1457—viz.: * Because it is 
brought about by the tliree-featured Indicative —‘ What ie meant ie that 
U is compatible, etc. etc. ’,—that is, what is meant to be indicated is that 
it is compatible; the sense being that, because the cognition that proceeds from 
the Three-featured Indicative is indirectly appurtenant to the thing ooncem- 
ed, it is not incompatible, just like Sense-perception, as has been asserted in 
the following statement—‘ Inasmuch as the Probans and the Probandum 
are indirectly appurtenant to the Thing, and ore entirely free from any 
wrong notions regarding it, there can be nothing deceitful about it.* 

' This same *i.e. cotnpatibHUy ; as has been thus declared—* The cogni¬ 
tion that is not inoompatihle is right (or valid) In the case of Sense-per¬ 
ception also,—even for one who admits its validity—^there is nothing that 
can be pointed out as detennimng its ooZtdity,—except this absence of income 
patibUity; and this same condition is present in the case of the cognition 
proceeding from the three-^featured Indicative ; why then is the validity of the 
cognition brought about by the Three-featured Indicative sought to be denied, 
on the ground of its being brought about by the Three-featured Indicative ? 

What is indicated by this is the incongruity between the Probandum 
and the Probans (as put forward by the Opponent (in 1457). For instance, 
where there is the character of being brought aboul the three'featxtred Indica- 
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tiae, there w r^b^ence oj ineompatihilUy <vnd where tlwru it» a6aence of ineotn- 
pniibilily, tiioro ie validity ; and veUidity and intxUidUy are mutiuUly exclusive, 
—the incompatibility consisting in the fact that where the one is jn'oeent 
tiie other cannot be present and whore the one is atwent, the otlier is present; 
so that by implication the Probans put forward by the Opponent is * Oon- 
tradieiory \ —(1468) 

Tlie following Texts proceed tu slurw thtit tlio Corroborativo Instance 
(cited by the Opponent in 1467, that of ‘ Wrong Cognition *) is * devoid of the 
Probandum * .•— 

TEXTS (146&-1471). 

When the ‘ Wrong Cognition as * stjbvebstve of what is desirable 
IS spoken of as being ‘ SIMILAR THE * SIMILARITY ’ MEANT MUST 
BE ONLY THAT OF THE VIEW OF THE FiRST PARTY,—AND NOT real 
SIMILARITY ; BECAUSE AS REGARDS THE REAL STATE OF THINGS, 

THE Cognition in question has been depinitbly found to be 
nol incompalibU ; in pact, it is in view of this fact that it is a 

VALID ARGUMENT AGAINST ^^'HAT IS * DESIRED ’ BY THE DISPUTANT.— 

Thus the Reason adduced is found to be ‘ Contradictory *;— 
AND THE Corroborative Instance also is found to be devoid 
OF THE Probandum.—^1n the same way, in the second argument, 
the Probans is ‘Inadmissible’.— (146H-1471) 

OOMilENTARY. 

Am proving the contrary of what is desired by the disputant, tlio cogni¬ 
tion in question must be valid; othorwise, if it were meant tliat all cognitiouM 
invalid and at all times,—^in regard to another Probandmn,—then, such 
invalidity might affect Sense-perception also. In fact, it lias been spoken of 
as ‘ wrong Cognitiononly in reference to the view of the First l^arty.— 
The term * j^urtapoib^' hero stands for tht» 'pak^*, vixro—ot the 'pCrva*, 
tho First Party. One who holds the view that the Eye and tho rest apper¬ 
tain only to an object which is essentially incapable of any additional feattues 
imposed upon it,-—it is only in reference to the view of such a party that 
the Cognition could be spoken of as ' wrong'; because (under that view) 
tho Eye, eto. have been proved to be the Oause of many fleeting cognitions. 

‘ CorUradietory *; because the character ctf * being brought about by tlie 
Throe-foatured Indicative' U never present in any invalid Cognition;— 
and when the oognition so brought about is valid, then the said character 
is prosent in that samo Cognition which Is ‘ subversive of what is dosirod ’ 
(by the Disputant). 

Says the Opponent:—“ When an argument to the contrary is urged 
against the Materialist, then the Corroborative Instance caimot be one that 
is admitted (by both parties). The opponent does not admit the validity of 
tho Cognition of what is subversive of what is desired; and what is not admit¬ 
ted by either of the two parties cannot servo as a Corroborative Instance. 

46 
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In fact, the law is that what is equally admitted by both i^rtioe—that lUouo 
nitn be cited against the €krgiiment of either party.” 

The answer to this is as follows:—-Though tlie otlier party lias not 
actually admitted the validity of the ougnition, in so many words,—^yet, tlio 
a&sence 0 / incompatibiiitjf has to be accepted, as that cannot be denied; 
and those who accept that, have tacitly accepted the txtlidiiy also, in so far 
as the real state of things is concerned; consequently, the ‘ contradiction ’ 
that we have xuged is in regard to the real state 0 / tAinys, not in regard to the 
theory of the other party. 

Or, the Opponent’s Reason may be regarded as ‘ contradictory * on the 
ground of being indicative of a contradictory Reason. For instanco, the 
* contradictory ’ Reason would bo in the fonn—‘ What is not tnco/npaiUfle 
is valid,—^.g. Sense-perception,—the cognition brought about by tho three- 
featured Indicadvo is comjiatidld; (henco it must be valid] *tliis 
would be Reason based on the nature of tho thing itself. Tho Reason hero 
put forward cannot bo ‘ Inadmissible *, for, if it were not admitted, then the 
Subject would become featureloss and there could be no Reason at all (indica¬ 
tive of taJtfiiijf). Nor can it be ' Inconclusive' (Doubtful),—as that would 
make Sonse-iMrcoption also intxtlid. 

* AsddAyatd ;—i.o. the Instance would be devoid of tho Probandiun. 

' In tAe second argument ’;—i.e. in the argiunent ” nor can the (iresouco 
of throe features, etc. etc. * (urged vinder Text 1458). 

' TAe Probana is inadmissible * ;—because it is not prosont anywhere 
where tiM (valid) Inference is absent. , 

* In the some way ’—i.e. by the reasoniug based upon tho proeunuo of 
Three-features, etc. etc.—(1469-1471) 

The following Text provides tlie answer to the argument urgod (under 
1459) 

TEXTS (1472-1474). 

Exponents of the True Reasoneno have all declared that that 
Reason alone is capable of provino the conclusion whose 
relationship (with the Pbobandum) is known with cbrtainty, 
—SUCH relationship bbino either in the nature of sameness 
of essence or of being an effect ;—^and against such a Probans, 

THRRE CAN BE NO SUCH DEFECT AS THAT OF ‘ BEING CONTRARY TO 
INFBRENOR * AND SO FORTH. BECAUSE NO SUCH INFERENCE COULD 
BE POSSIBLE EXCEPT THROUGH essential sameness or being the cause. 
Mutually contradictory properties cannot belong to the 
SAME thing. Consequently thebe can be no possibhjty op any 
Fbobans which might be ooncomitant with the contrary of 
THE DESIRED CONCLUSION.— (1472-1474) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Against such a Probans’ —i.e. in a Probans that is related through 
essential sameness and through being an effect. 
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* Ewepi through tsttmial oamenots, or being the cause ’;—i.e. except 
through being the same, or being the Cause, —there can be no Probans 
(Inferential Indicative); if there wore, it would be featiurelesn and not a 
Probana at all. 

It haa been argued that—“ What U meant to be the Probandum is not 
present in the Subject (Minor Term) 

The answer to that is that, if the Probandum is not present in the 
Minor Term, then the aggregate (of the 'Three features') as a whole is not 
present in the Probons; hence on account of the absence of a part of the 
aggregate, such a Probana would be clearly * inadmissible 

It has been argued tha^—“ in the case of all Inferences, tliere is possibility 
of particular Inferences to the contrary 

This is not right. Because that alone is called ' Contradictory' which is 
found to prove the contrary of the desired Probandum; and no particular 
case is meant to be the Probondtim (in the argument under dispute, whioli is 
in reference to the definition of Inference). As a matter of fact, in the case 
of an Inference based on the nat\tre of things, there is no posaibility of Micro 
being any (valid) Probans proving the contrary ; because in the same thing, 
two mutually contradictory' properties cannot coexist.—(1473-1474) 

It lias been argued (under 1470) that—“ on account of the diversity 
of Oonditum, Place and Time, etc. etc.** 

The answer to that is as follows• 

TEXTS (1475-1477). 

A.S A HATTBB 07 PACT, InPERBNCB FBOOBBDS OKLT OK THE BASIS OP THINOS 
WHOSE ‘ IkDICATIVB CHABACTEB * HAS BEEK PBOPEBLY ASCERTAINED 
BY BBTEATBD EXPERIENCE ; ATJ. ELSE IS RBOABDED AS ' NOT IN¬ 
FERENCE So THAT EVEN THOUGH THE POTENCIES OP THINQS VARY 
AOOORDINO TO THE VARIATIONS OF (^NDITION, TiKB AND PLACE, 
YET THE OOOKinON OF THINOS BY MEANS OP InPEBENOB IS not 

unattainable. —And when a certain conclusion has been deduced, 

WITH GREAT CARE FROM AN INFSRENOB,—IT CANNOT BE PROVED TO 
BE OTHERWISE, EVEN BY CLEVERER PERSONS.— (1476-1477) 

COMMENTARY. 

It is only the well-ascertained Probans that is* held to be truly indicative, 
—not one that is doubtful; e.g. when the presence of Smoke is only suspected, 
in regard to Vapour, it does not lead to a certain Cognition of the presenoe 
of Fire. 

Queslior^ i —" How docs the certainty of the Probans come about ? ’* 
jlfxaioer—By repeated experience :—os is found in persons well-versed in 
the science of gems,—in regard to gems. That is to say, persons who are 
conversant with the nature of the things concerned, do discfflu tlio real 
iS'moibe from Vapotir : and when tliey proceed to act after discernment, they 
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do octtially find Fire.—^Thns then, tnawmuch a* the well-diftcemed Prol>AnR ir 
never found to fail,—tlie cognition of things is not unattainable throitgh suclt 
ProbnnR,—even though the things var^' with variat-ioati of Condition, Place 
and Time.—^And when a thing has been welhascerteined by means of woiI<dis- 
corned ProbatM,—it can never be made otherwise; e.g. when the presence of 
Fire l>aa been welhascertained by moons of the presence of Smoke, the Fire 
cannot be proved to be otherwise (i.o. absent); ns one and tlie same thing 
cannot have two contradictory characters. 

It has been argned (in commentary on 1400, eto.) that—** Dovadatta is 
not capable of bearing a hiuden in his childlwod, etc. etc.,—and tiio Fire 
burning the Abfirapafala, etc. etc 

Blit in alt theso cases, there is no proper Probatxs at all; as the * three 
foafures ’ aro not present. The mere fact of not being perceived cannot lead 
to tlio idea of tlie Probans being excluded from that where the Probnndiun 
is known to bo absent; ns has been thus declared—* Exclusion from that 
whore the Probandum is knonm to bo absent cannot follow from mere non- 
perception.* In fact, tlie reality of Invariable Concomitance follows only 
from the prosMce of the relationship either of eseeniial aamenees or of being 
Ute effect ; as has been thus declared—* Either from the relationship of Cnuso 
and Effect, or on the restrictivo nature of the tiling concerned, there is definite 
Ini’ariable CHincomitance,—and this follows from Perception, not from Non- 
perception' ; and in the case of the arguments cited, neither of the two 
relationships—of ettaeniial eatnenees, or of being the effect—is prosent.—(14711- 
1477) 

Tho following might be urged—“ How is it known that the well- 
ascertained Prohans never fails ? There is no reason why tliis should bo so.” 

Tho cuiswer to this is as follows :— 

TEXT (1478). 

(a) There oak be ko Nature (or Craraoter) without a Nature 

(or ChARAOTBR) ; (A) KOR GAN THEBE BE EFFECT WITHOUT A 
Cause. Because (otherwise) there would be the 
INOONQR tnTIRS OF (o) * DEVIATION FROM NaTUBB *, 

AND (6) * CAU.SBLK.S.SKESS *. AND WITHOUT THESE 
TIVO (RBLATrONSHTFS) THERE CAN BE NO 

Inference.—(1478) 

COMMENTARY. 

There aro only two kinds of Probane —(1) Nature of the thing and (2) 
Being an Effect; ‘ non-apprehension * being included under ‘Nature*. 
And these two kinds of Probans are not possible except where there is a 
Probandum, called ‘ Nature ’ and ‘ Cause by reason of which there could 
be ‘ fallibility * (falsity) in tho Probans. 

“ Why is it not possible t ” 
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* BtcfiuAt. otherwise, ete. elf.*.—Tlwre is copulative compounding between 
*6Z»Jrfn* and *an>mi7<a/4’; the sense is that the Probans which forms the 
Nniwe of the thing would cease to be its ‘ naUure *; and the Probans whicl> is 
an Sjffecf would come to be wUhoui cause ; and yot no Probans is admitted 
which forms neither tlie ‘nature’ nor the 'effect* (of tho Probarrdum),— 
except when there is no cormoction and when tliore is no Invariable Con* 
eomitance. 

Withoitt iJtese /wi.e, ns ‘nature’ and ns 'effect*. Tho word has 
tho Dtial Ending.—(1478) 

It has Ix>on argued (under Text 1463) that—" the Inference for another's 
benefit cannot lx* valid, etc. otc. 

The answer to this is as follows ;— 

TEXTS (1470-1481). 

The STATK^nsNT ot the Thrbe-featurbd Probans has been described 
AS * Inference for the benefit op another *, on the abound 

OF ITS BEING INDICATIVB OF WHAT IS POSSIBLE,—WITH REFERENCE TO 

THE OTHER PERSON ADDRESSED. BUT THIS * INFERENTIAL CHARAC¬ 
TER ’ CAN ONLY BE * SECONDARY ’ (PIOTTRATTVE) AND CONVEN¬ 
TIONAL. Hence the pact of its being ‘ indicative of what is 

POSSIBLE ’ CANNOT LEAD TO ANY INOONORUTTY.—If INFERENCE IS 

NOT A Means of Rioht CooNinoN, then yottb assertion is useless. 
Indeed no disputant ever comprehends what you wi.sh to 

.SPEAK of.— (1479-1481) 

COMMENTARY. 

The atatemerU (of the Inference) has been spoken of as ' for another’s 
benefit *, in reference to the other person; hence it cannot be open to tho 
objection urged against its being in referenco to the speaker himself. 

Even in reference to the listener, the other person, as there is the setting 
forth of the three-featiued Probans,—and on that account, it leads to the In¬ 
ference,—or on acooiont of Convention,—^it has been spoken of as ' Inference *; 
this name ‘ Inference * being applicable onlv to what is indicative of what is 
possible. Consequently, there can be no such incongruity as that of the Serxae- 
organ, or the cognition of the relation of Invariable Concomitance, being 
regarded as ' Inference for another’s benefit *; as in those cases, there is 
no ' indication of what is possible *. It is for this same reason that this 
Inference differs from the cognition ba.sed upon actual Perception. For 
instance, the cognition of the Indicative, Smoke, is directly brought about by 
Visual Perception, not by Auditory Perception; as what is directly appre¬ 
hended by the latter is the Word (uttered by the Man) only ; and the Word 
is not the indicative of the external thing (Fire), in the way that Smoke is; 
because the Word is related to the speaker’s ioish to speak (which is sub¬ 
jective), and hence it can have no relation (of invariable conconxitanoe) with 
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aaythiug external (objective); all that the word does is to indicate the 
presence of Smoke; and it is tlirough Convention that it brings about the 
conceptual Cognition (associated with words), and hence, in reference to the 
external thing, it cornea to be described as beiiiig ‘ for tlio benedt of others 
And when what is meant to be understood is only the Speaker's \o\ah ta speak, 
then it turns out to be * for the Speaker’s owi\ beneht Because it is held 
to be indicative of the Speaker’s wish to speak of what contains the Smoke, 
which is the effect of the statement in question ; it is ‘ indioative *. not expres- 
ritie, of it; because no other cognition is comprehended fr<xn it. 

* Your assertion is useless ’ ;—i.e. the assertion that Inference is not 
the means of right cognition —Because as a matter of fact, from tl>e said 
statem^t, no person to whom it is addressed, comprehends what you wisli 
to speak of.—This shows that your assertion involves ' self-contradiction *.— 
This has been explained previo\isly.—(1479-1481) 


Pumndara has argued as follows :—" What is known as Inference, in 
the ordinary world, is admitted by the CMrv&lcas also; what they deny is 
that form of Inference which people have set up, Ijeyond that known in 
conunon experience 

This is anticipated and answered in the following— 


TEXTS (1482-1483). 

If it be ttroed that—“What is oRDiyAEiLY known as the 
INFBRENTIAI InDICATTVI is AOCSPTEI) by US, BUT not what has 
BEEN SET UP BY OTHERS —THEN (THE ANSWER IS THAT) EVEN 
THE OROZNART MAN UNDERSTANDS WHAT IS THE ‘ CaUSK *, ETC. OP 
THE Effect, etc.', and in reality, this is all that the Ma.sters 
OF the Soienoe of Reasoneno also have declared. So that 

WHEN THE ORDINARY (POPULAR) IDEA IS AC30BPTED, WHAT IS IT 
THAT BECOMES EXCLUDED ?— (1482-1483) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tho construction is—* the ordinary man imderstonds, etc. etc. 

Effect, etc. ’;—* Eto.* is monot to include the * nature ’ of tl^ thing._ 

Similarly in ' Came, etc, ’, the ‘nature’ is meant to be included. In both 
ensoe the Plural number has been used in view of individual things. 

Thus then, the Inferential Indioative which is understood by ordinary 
men to be related through the relationship of * Nature * and * Effect 
is just what has been spoken of by us as the ‘ Probans ’and when you 
accept this, what is it that you discard, for which you are denying the 
character of ' Inference ’ ?—(1462-1483) 
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I t tiiight be argued that—'* No Inferouce is admitted by us at all;—but 
the other party have accepted it as a Meajis of Right Cognition; and in 
view of this latter, our assortion is not useless 
The answer to this is as follows :— 


TEXT (1484). 

If Tins (Inferencb) is not a Means of Knowledge, then what does 

THE OTHER PARTY UNDERSTAND BY IT f—O f WHAT SORT TOO 
WOULD THAT COUNITION BE WHICH HAS BEEN BROUUHT 
ABOUT BY WHAT IS HOT A MbANS OP COONITION I 

—(1484) 

COMMENTARY. 

How have you come to the conclusion that your opponent has accepted 
Infuronco m a Means of Knowledge ? The idea of another man cannot be 
known by Sense-perception; and for you there is no other Moans of Right 
Knowledge whereby you oould derive a definite Oognition f 

Even if tliere be such a definite Cognition; oven so, if what the other 
party accepts is not a means of Cognition, then how does his opponent know 
wliat it means 1 The accepting of a Means of Knowledge cannot be a mere 
whim. 

It might be argued that—“ Just as a man wreets the sword from the 
hands of his enemy and by that same sword fells the enemy,—in the same 
way the Atheist takee up what the other regards as a Means of Bight Cognition 
and then by that same attacks his opponent 

The answer to this is—‘ Of ivhai sort, etc. etc. *;—wbatis meant is os 
follows If, through delusion, the other party has accepted as Means of 
Right KnoioUdge, what is really not a Moons of Knowledge, then, how can it 
be possible for one to bring about the right Oognition in the mind of that 
party, by means of what is not a Means of Right Cognition, as right Cognition 
is the only resultant of the Means of Knowledge T Certainly, if a man has 
taken up, as sioord, what is not-sword ,—emother man cannot take up that and 
strike the other with it. The example cited therefore is not analogous.— 
(1484) 

AviddhakartM has argued thus in the TaUvafikd “ It may be asked— 
* By means of this Means of Knowledge {Inference), what is the idea that is 
conveyed to the other person T It is only what is admitted by both parties 
(the Speaker and the person addressed) that can convey any idea But 
this is not right. Because Inference is in the form of a verbal statement j 
(uid it is not a Means of Right Cognition for the person making the state¬ 
ment ; and yet that person conveys the idea (expressed) to the other person; 
os his'sole effort is towards the conveying of the idea to that other person; 
hence the Means need not be admitted by both parties ”. 

This is the view put forward in the following— 
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TEXT (1485). 

InPBBBMCE, OOK8I8TINO OF A VEBBAL STATEMENT, IS NOT A MBANS 

OF Knowlbihjb foe the Speaker ; he only conveys the idea 

TO THE OTOEB PARTY BY MEANS OF THE STATEMENT.” 

H1485) 

qOMMENTARY. 


* Ht ’—!.«. tlw Spoakor. 

* T2na *—by muaiu of the Inference connisting of the verbal statement. 
The above view is controverted in the following— 


TEXT (1486). 

A CERTAIN Means of Knowledge is held to be nof a Means of 

Knowledge ONLY when it does not bring about the cognition 
OP what is not already known ; AS FOE INSTANCE, 

THE Inference that you have put for¬ 
ward, WHICH conveys no IDEA TO 
THE Speaker.—(1486) 

COMMENTARY. 

When a statement is said to be * not a Meomi of Knowlodge', it is nol bu« 
cause, it conveys the idea to the Speaker,-—but because it does not convoy 
any infoimation that is not already known. As regards convoying tiio idoa 
to the Speaker, it is of course there. In the case of your Inference (argu¬ 
ment) on the other hand, it conveys no idea to the Speaker. Hence the two 
cases are not analogous.—Otherwise, what is urged would be something 
admitted by both parties. 

From all this it follows tliat that Means of Knowledge which is not 
devoid of reason must bo tUKjeptod by all parties as a Means of Right 
Oognition,—just like Sense-purception.—(I486} 


End oj Chapter (18) on Inference. 


End of Voiwne 1. 
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.556, 561, 562, 563, 564, 566. 566. 

560, 570, 685, 686. 687, 688, 580, 

501, 502, 693. 504, 505, 506, 507, 

601, 602, 603, 608, 630, 045. 646, 

047, 648, 040, 668, 600, 671, 711, 

713, 713, 714. 

CoAfo^ 610. 

£aA^n<’^A.utbor of, 668. 

„ „ —HOtumukha his 

work, 670. 


Lamp and Blind. 105. 

JMUP, 281. 686 , non. 

Largo, 367. 

LatPiit Potency, 66. 

Libemtinn, 130. 106, 216, 203. 

Light KfTulgont, 130. 

Lightning, 283, 540. 

Lily, 70. 

Limita, 61. 

Li^igtu 10. 

Lion, 166. 

LokSyaia, 21. 

Long. 367. 

Lord—Canao of Worlil, 68. 

345. 

Lotus, 100. 762. 

Luminoiw Regiuiis, 01. 

Lunar Gem, 132. 

Mdilhifftmikn, 001. 

Mahai, 25. 

MaJiddiiyd, 22. 

MoAdaftvetd, 607. 

Man’s Homx, 664. 

Maintaining, 104. 

Manifcai and Manir(vte)l. 400. 

ManifoHt. 26. 27, 32, 33, 34, 37, 67. 62. 
690. 

Makor, 101. 
ilfaUa-dtid, 26. 

Manifoitation of Effect. 47, 002. 
Manifosted Things. 03. 

„ World. 72, 73. 

Mansionn, 308. 

Masculine, 580. 

Mess of words, 228. 

Mass. 345. 

Material CintM, 74, 147. 

Moww of Bight Cognition, IM4, 064, 
070, 672, 67.3, 676. 

Moons of Knowledge, 727, 728. 

Mmtal Illusion, 632, 660, 661. 

,, Peroeptlon, 665. 

Mercy, 22, 23. 

Merit—Demerit, 71, 02, 134, 139, .302. 
Merit, 106. 

Merciful One, 224. 

Middlemost State, 65. 

MUk, 65. 200. 

mmdTMoka, no, 174, 175, 183, 204, 
364. 

„ —Conception of Soul, 104. 
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Mincl^ntoct, 3fiS. 

Mina. 3.'>4. 358, 392. 

(i.e. Cognition). 565. 

Minor Term, 706, 707. 

Mirror. 172, 177, 178, 179. 
Mirtrnnnoption, 45. 878, 604. 

Mobile, 16. 

Moclilication, 31, 38. 186. 080. 

Moment, 286. 

Momonterinow, 122, 162. 257, 285. 
Momentary. 328. 245. 269, 489, OOU. 

.. Exiiittincic, 2.38. 

.. Chamotcr, 415. 

Momentum, 388, 380, 391. 
Mouiut-~Two, 013. 

Moon. 060, 703. 

Moon'ROM, 003. 

Muther'it inarriagn, 111. 

MoutlUoet) Ponton. 92. 

MoUthlOHKIlOMR, 92. 

Movement, 17. 

Mule. 059. 

Muttinl help, 260. 

MyHticH. 120. 216. 404. 447, 605. 600. 

668 . 

Myttiic viKion, 278. 

Nairiitmtfa, 14. 

Nuiifuj/ika, 83. 145, 157. 105, 203, 
370, 478. 

Naivani, 003. 

Nome, 62, 119, 305. 405. 411, 415. 

610. 620, 624, 634. 

Nome-—Sound, 119. 

Na-na-pachaii, 524. 

Nanwimlio. 211, 213, 688. 

Haahah, 582. 

Nature, 19, 58, 257. 003. 600, 724. 
Ndatikya, 324. 

Ndaau na pacfuUi, 504. 

Need, 304. 

Negation, 107, 233, 234, 433, 436, 
434, Oil. 613. 503, 564. 
600, 604. 

.. Abaoluto, 535. 

Negative, 005. 

Nogaii\'iRg. 606. 

Negation of Negation, 614. 

Higamana, 709. 

N{r*nail:fil»nn, 160. 
iJ iraiimkam, 100, 161. 

Nirukta, 245. 


Nirupiikhynnu 681. 

Hirvibhagatva, 170. 
iiutidha, 633. 

Non-appiohenKion, llU. 

Non-entity, 609. 

Non-otomality, 83. 100. 
Noii*oonooptual, 040. 054. 055. 
Non>oxietenoe, 113, 413. 

Non-oxietont, 615. 

No-Soul, 16, 160, 107, 287. 
Non-perception, 114. 503. 

Non-Cow, 607, 508. 

Non^lifferenoe, 645. 

Non-ontitkxi, 505. 

Not-cognition, 007. 

Not-momentary, 180. 

Number, 126, 137, 205. 363, 305, 383, 
380. 430. 570, 580. 

HySypbindu, 11 . 

ifyaya, 140. 

.. Sulro^ 360, 387, 476, 708, 700. 
„ BhS»ya, 709. 

Uydijavanika, 02.06, 137. 141,160,38J. 

384, 386, 300. 637. 

Nyayamukha, 018, 035. 
NyiyavaidMtikn, ISO. 

Objeotleaa, 612. 

Object. 60, 136. 

Obfttaelo, 548. 

‘Om% 118. 

Omniscient Being, 34, 260. 

Poraon, 00. 144, 262, 600. 
OmnUcienoe, 07. 98. 

OmniprMenee, 143, 156. 

One-featnred Probana, 681, 683, 684. 
608. 

One nees, 98, 160, 207, 608. 

Operation, 304. 

Operator, 166. 

Ordainer, 134. 

Origination, 183. 

Otherwiae Impoesiblo, 687. 

PachtUi, 590. 

PadSrihth 416. 

Padtly, 39. 

Pad&rihapnivtiha, 331. 

Palace, 369. 

478. 699. 

Partielea, 626. 

Particulan, 74, 403, 648. 
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TAITVASAKOIIAIIA! 


ParyudSsa, 633. 

PStramamin, 680, 681, 682, 686, 680, 
691, 603, 604. 696. 697. 

Perceived Pertioulan. 715, 716. 
Peiwption. 60. 112, 1.67, 105. 214, 
276, 632. 

Perfect Ceoeo. 94. 

PerishAble, 109. 

Porpetoal Flux. 178, 227. 228. 269. 
270, 273, 274, 285. 287, 202, 300, 
394, 668, 681, 714, 715. 

Perecnality, 26. 

Pervseive, 114, 344. 

Peimaneaoo of iltinge, 227, 240. 318. 
Formenent thing, 260, 251, 252. 253, 
266, 267. 

Pbenommon, 18. 

Place, 718. 

Pleasure. 67. 113, 165. 257. 388. 665. 

666, 723. 

Plurality, 617. 

PoeiUve, 529, 560, 605. 

-~Eotity, 689. 

Potency, 66. 56. 66. 105. 106, 180. 

694. 718. 

Potentiality. 28. 

Potter, 81. 

Poeteriority, 353, 357, 381. 
PrabhaAjnna, 702. 
pTtmajfo, 526. 

Pra^uu^mati, 72, 73,01. 08. 135, 447. 

456. 458. 469. 

/Vorttyo, 23, 175. 

PrafUifn-mmutpSd/i, 1, 23. 

Prakfli. 3. 26. 

Pmtynyn. 18. 

Pmdhdnn, 26. 

Pratytkn-Puddhfu, 144. 

Pratlhvnmta, 233. 

PrerDise, 707. 

Primordial Matter—tripleeenonoe. 103. 

2, 22, 25. 26. 32. 33. 
34. 37, 62, 05. 67, 71. 102. 104, 106, 
131, 192. 194. 196, 198, 199, 227, 
664, 091. 

Principal character, 424. 

Priority, 353. 357, 381. 

Preolosion, 234. 

Pre^oognition, 645, 661. 

Primary Elemental Subetanoee, 73. 
Prior Negation, 432. 

Probandum, 85,116. 


Probann. 19. 115. 116, 070. 680. 08). 
707. 

Produced. 669, 671, 

Product, 147, 193, 230, 252. 669, 071. 
Productive Reaeon, 115. 

Proof. 114. 

Productive Caowe, 116. 

ProductM of Primortlinl Matter, 26. 
Production of thinge, 54. 

Prompter of activity, 10. 

Proper Name, 621, 622. 

Proposition, 705, 707, 700. 

Proeperity, 119, 120, 13. 

Pnychics] Conoepta, 158, 206. 

Pudgaln, 217, 218, 220, 254. 255. 
Ptmmiara, 726. 

Purpose, 3, 12, 14. 

Pwufa —doctrine of, 132. 

.. —Cause of tho World. 132. 
P^rvapnkm, 721. 

Quality, 17. 130, 260. 360. 415, 430, 
630, 571, 617. 

Qualification—Qualified, 432,610,617. 

RaiaR>aepect, 103. 

Rajaa-attribute, 33, 60, 103. 
Re>afiinnation, 707, 708, 709. 

Realist, 467, 656. 

Raaeon, 91. 

Recalling, 148. 

Recognition, 76, 167, 181, 270, 272, 
273, 275, 278, 292, 388. 

Reoeptaole, 146. 

Reduotao ad abeurdum, 248. 

Reflected Object, 70S. 

Rofiecto<l Image. 589, 602, 607. 
Refloction. 178, 179, 107, 536. 538. 
660, 562, 560. 568. 570, 503. 009, 
610, 612, 616, 703. 704. 

Rojeoting, 129. 

Relation, 462. 

Relative, 462. 

Relative Negation, 590. 

Remembrance, 149, 278, 295. 409, 
632, 665. 716. 

Roproeentative Cognition, 278. 
Repreeantmeuty 708, 709. 

Revelation, 22. 

Right Doctrine, 16. 

Rook'Oiyetal, 179, 323, 326. 
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/ToAjpn 701, 702. 

Rudimentary SubatanoM, 26, 26, 34. 

Saffron. 328. 

Saints, 23. 

Sameneiu, 605. 

SSm&nyam, 402, 583. 

^ilmitnifatodf^, 711, 713. 

Sameness of Form, 668, 670, 675, 704, 
722, 724. 

^ottna^ri, 585. 
iSan}'ilo. 206. 

SA^khyn, 25. 30> 36, 36, 106. 164, 172, 
103. 192. 201, 486. 689. 

„ —reftxtatiou of, 36. 

„ —K&riki, 196, 200. 

SanitkdrOt 70. 

8an%av&ya, 460. 
iSomutpdda, 23. 

8apak^, 706. 

Satufaction, 61. 

Sana, 628. 

£af/tvi.aspeot, 103.. 

„ —attribute, 33, 60, 103. 

<Sa«rrdn/tJI;a, 667. 

Scripture, 6, 224. 

Seed and Sprout, 305. 

Self.recognition, 672. 

Self>sufiioieucy, 106, 134. 

„ Soul, doctrine of, 130. 

„ Cognisable, 166. 

„ of Mlmamsuka, 164. 

Semblance, 662. 

Sensation, 18, 631. 

„ Pleasure. 603, 604. 
Sense*perception, 10, 74, 614. 626, 
627, 646, 662, 667, 676,.064, 716. 
Se<iueace*unmediate, 65. 

Sense*organs, 26. 

Sentence, 12, 64, 164, 186, 192, 193, 
194, 199, 206, 172, 201. 
Separateness, 370. 

Series, 168. 

Severalty, 677. 

Serpent. 166, 186. 

Shabara, 170, 688. 712. 

„ •bhdsya, 712. 

SltaManwya, 119. 

Shankaratv^in, 140, 342, 349, 360, 
414, 420. 426, 426, 433, 667, 673. 
Slxape, 663. 

Sftar^ra, 161. 


SheuhalSiichhana, 684, 

Shifdd vibhS^ 699, 

^Aaurt, 138. 

ShinuapS, 249. 

Shiva, 22. 

Shlokavdrtika, 167, 170, 171, 174, 

182, 184, 189, 342, 346. 350. 414, 
430,585, 646, 646, 647, 048. 049. 660, 
669, 671, 672, 711, 712, 713. 
Shr&vaka, 144. 

Shruti, 489. 

ShnUamayi, 71. 

Shydmdka, 162. 

Sikati, 686. 

Silver, 691. 

Similarity, 642. 

Simultaneity, 249, 267, 630, 006. 
Singularity, 608. 

<Sftd^ar(^ui, 24. 

Six Categories, 339. 

Skandhat, 17, 20. 23. 

Sky.lotus. 28, 94, 106, 107, 162, 219, 
240, 262, 617. 

Solar Disc, 327. 

Soul, 2. 139, 140, 143, 146. 151, 164, 
165, 159, 160, 164, 168, 180, 182, 
185, 188, 192, 193. 194. 196. 204. 
208. 295. 679, 684. 

Soiil, accordiiig to V&teiputrlyas, 217. 
Soul-le», 142, 156. 162, 210, 604. 
Sound, 176, 393, 686. 

Sou 2 )d<Esaence, 123. 

—Word, 118. 

„ —letter, 118. 

„ —Form, 120. 

„ —ideality of, 121. 

„ —Cognition of, 121. 

,, —Eternal, 124. 

„ —Modification of, 124. 

Space, 206, 267, 364, 367, 389. 
Spa^falak^atta, 19. 

Speaker’s Wish, 698. 

Specific Individxiality, 17, 130, 404, 
468. 470, 473. 474. 475, 484, 499. 
506, 617, 633, 535, 653, 664, 673, 010, 
634, 646. 648. 660. 

Spider, 132, 137. 

Spirit, 43, 64, 132, 192. 194. 197. 201. 
Spotted Cow, 604. 

States. 183, 186. 

Sthitih, 682. 

Sthitiathdpaka, 388, 390. 
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TATTVASASORAHA : 


Sabjeotivo, 665. 

Subject-matter, 4, 14. 

Sucoettion. 249, 261, 267. 

Suceemive Factcts, 204, 206, 206, 206, 

211 . 

Subfiutence, 360, 361, 371. 

Subustent, 348, 605. 

Substance, 14, 147, 204, 206, 209, 211, 
260, 318, 343, 362, 353, 
366, 403, 467, 478, 674. 

„ —Universal, 489. 

Substratum, 74, 146. 

„ of Univeraals, 78. 

Sun, 363. 

/Sunutfi {Jain water), 636, 636, 637, 638, 
641, 642, 644. 

Superior Person, 6. 

Supersenguoua Things. 11. 

Supreme Lord, 103. 

Storpo, 480. 

Tcimiro, 662. 

TatrtAifen Philosophers, 218. 
Tofflos-aspect, 103. 

„ —Atteibute, 33, 60, 103. 
Tcnmdhus, 25. 

Taste, 176. 

TaUoaflkd, 718, 727. 

TSyin, 18. 

Teachership, 92. 

Teachings, 6, 7. 

Temples, 80. 

Thftist, 86. 60, 94, 98, 99. 

Theism, 68. 

Theistio S&hkhya, 25, 103. 

Thing by Itself, 108, 110, 553. 661, 
637. 

Time, 21, 136, 205, 248, 247, 353, 357, 
381. 

Tirobkavanam, 582. 

Thom, 109. 

Thought-phases, 217, 221, 225. 
Tbree-featored, 691, 697, 704. 720, 
725. 

Time, 718, 723. 

Tongs—Pair of, 302. 

Transformation into Reflection, 181. 
Transference, 185. 

Treatise, 12. 

Tree, 444. 

TnhAuvona, 685. 

True Xfoctrines, 13. 


Trutlj, 216. 

Tuchehhatd, 581. 

Two-featured, 683. 

Two Moons, 661. 

UHdyotakara. 71, 72, 92. 95. 136, 140, 
141, 162, 165, 156, 159, 160, 161, 

236. 236. 237, 242, 246, 279, 282, 

313. 323, 340, 348, 352. 372, 374, 

407, 423, 431, 432. 460, 471, 476. 

527, 526. 531, 532. 537, 677. 678, 

603, 606, 709. 

Ultimate Iiulividualities, 402, 446, 449. 
Ultimate Good, 98. 

Uncommon entity, 512, 521. 

Unbelief. 224. 

Uniqueness, 692. 

Unclean character, 448. 

Unmanifest, 26, 27. 

Unseen Force, 134, 392, 303. 
UnmoiUfiable. 31, 102, 202. 

Uniform Entity, 149, 542. 

Univeraals and Particulars, 467. 
Univeiaal Dissolution, 72. 

Uncreated, 228. 

Universal, 74, 227, 281, 316. 402, 417, 
418, 428. 431, 432. 433, 
434, 435. 439, 443. 477, 
484, 485, 496, 512, 522, 
540. 548, 554, 563, 668, 
677, 682, 583, 687, 596, 
604, 607, 609, 617, 618, 
633, 640, 641, 649, 660, 
675, 704, 715. 

„ Great, 434. 

„ Highest, 442. 

Unproven, 85. 

Unthinkable, 180. 

UpaUibdhi, 387. 

UpSdhi, 17. 

Upanaya, 707. 

Upani^ads, 161, 213. 

Usage, 470, 473, 691. 

UipOdah, 583. 

Fai&Aiinfco, 242. 301. 490. 

Fono, 586. 

Vai»fufika, 360,461, 687,614,664,665. 
Forsd, 686. 

Fdlbyopatftyo, 119,718. 

Validity, 663. 
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Valic^Cognition, 720. 

Variegated character, 228, 600, 620. 
Vasvbandhut 224. 

VdMpiUriya't Dooteioe of Soul, 217, 
228. 

F<!aandf, 300. 

Vtda, 110. 

Verbal Bxprewion, 63, 414, 614. 

„ Cognition, 278, 611, 607. 

Verb * to be 486. 

Verbal Caauiatry, 578. 

F«gu, 388. 

Velocity, 388. 

Verba, 623. 

VijMnuvadin, 495. 

VindiiyavMn, 37, 713, 714. 

Vindhtfa Mountain, 114, 161, 377, 
435. 

Vipak^i, 706, 707, 

Ftptna, 584. 

VisibiUty, 686, 698, 699. 

VUht^odr^, 711, 714. 

Fifpu, 22, 138. 

Visual Cognition, 77, 109, 110, 491, 
536, 568. 

Visual Perception, 599, 661, 695. 
Vision of the Body of Being, 189. 
FtsAffo, 446. 

626. 


Viscidity, 388. 

Visual Perception, 635. 

Volition. 61, 199. 

Void, 495, 644. 

VyilvrUi,, 206. 

Fydd*. 478. 

White Horse, 633. 

Wheel of Causation, 1, 2, 14, 17, 19. 

20, 21. 22, 23. 

Whirling Fire-brand, 632. 

Words, 606, 616, 685. 

‘ Word-sound ’—origin of the World^ 
118. 

Word—highest, 118. 

„ —Eesence of, 118. 

„ —122, 518, 538, 669. 

„ —Import of, 466. 

Word and Indicative, 603. 

World—Effect of Sound, 131. 

Wrong Cognition, 278, 717, 721. 

Yams, 326. 

Yellow Conohshell, 661. 

Yoga, 25, 61, 216. 

Yogachara, 657. 

Yo^-eena, 264. 

Yogin, 129. 



























SELECT OPINIONS 


Sylvain Levi: The Gaekwad’s Series is standing 
at the head of the many collections now pub¬ 
lished in India. 

Asiatic Review^ London: It is one of the best 
series issued in the East as regards the get up of 
the individual volumes as well as the able 
editorship of the series and separate works. 

Presidential Address^ Patna Session of the Oriental 
Conference: Work of the same class is being 
done in Mysore, Travancore, Kashmir, Benares, 
and elsewhere, but the organisation at Baroda 
appears to lead. 

Indian Art and Letters, London: The scientific 
publications known as the “Oriental Series” 
of the Maharaja Gaekwar are known to and 
highly valued by scholars in all parts of the 
world. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, London: 
Thanks to enlightened patronage and vigor¬ 
ous management the “ Gaekwad^s Oriental 
Series ” is going from strength to strength. 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Kt.: The valuable Indian 
histories included in the “ Gaekwad’s Ori¬ 
ental Series ” will stand as an enduring 
monument to the enlightened liberality of 
the Ruler of Baroda and the wisdom of his 
advisers. 

The Times Literary Supplement, London : These 
studies are a valuable addition to Western 
learning and reflect great credit on the 
editor and His Highness. 




GAEKWAD’S ORIENTAL SERIES 


Critical editions of unprlnted and original works of Oriental 
Literature, edited by competent scholars, and published 
at the Oriental Institute. Baroda 

I. BOOKS PUBLISHED. 

- Rs. A. 

1. Kavyamimaihsa: a work on poetics, by Rftjaiekhara 

(880-920 A.D.): edited by C. D. Dalai and R. Ananta* 
krishna Saatry, 1916. Reissued, 1924, Third edition 
revised and enlarged by Pandit K. S. Ramaawami 
Sbastri of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, 1934 .. 2-0 

This book has been set as a text-book by several Universities including 
Benares, Bortd>ay, and Patna. 

2. NaranarSyapananda: a poem on the PanrAnio story of 

Arjuna and Knna’s rambles on Mount Gimar, by Vas- 
tup&la. Minister of King Ylradhavala of Dholka, com¬ 
posed between Samvat 1277 and 1287,A.D. 1221 
and 1231: edited by C. D. Dalai and R. Anantakrisbna 
Sastry, 1916 .. .. .. Out of print. 

3. Tarkasahgraha: a work on Philcwophy (refutation of 

Vaise^a theory of atomic creation) by Anandajdfina 
or Anandagiii, the famous commentators on SafikarS- 
cfirya’s Bhisyas, who flourished in the latter half of 
the 13th century: edited by T.M.Tripathi, 1917. Out of print. 

4. Parthaparakrama: a drama describing Arjuna’a re¬ 

covery of the cows of King Vir&to, by Frahl&danadeva, 
the founder of P&lanpur and the younger brother of 
the Faram&ra king of Chandrivatl (a state in M&rw&r), 
and a feudatory of the kings of (jluzerat, who was a 
TnvarAja in Samvat 1220 or A.D. 1164: edited by 
C. D. Dalai, 1917 .. .. Out of print. 

6. Raffraudhavazhda: an historical poem (Mah&k&vya) 
describing the history of the BAgulas of Mayuragiri, 
from RAstraudha, king of Kanauj and tiie originator 
of the dynasty, to NArAyana ShAh of Mayuragiri, by 
Rudra I^vi, composed in ^a^ 1618 or A.D. 1696: 
edited by Pandit Embar Krishnamachaiya with Intro¬ 
duction by C. D. Dalai, 1917 .. .. Out of print. 

6. Lihganudasana: on Grammar, by VAmana, who lived 

between the last quarter of the 8th century and the 
first quarter of the 9th century: edited by G. D. 

Dalai, 1918 .. .. .. .. 0-8 

7. Vaaaotavilaaa: an historical poem (MabAkAvya) de¬ 

scribing the life of VastupAla and the history of 
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Gnzerat, by Bfilachandrasuri (from Modheraka or 
Modhera in Kadi Prant, Baroda State), contempora^ 
of Vastup&la, composed after his death for bis son in 
Samrat 1296 (A.D. 1240): edited by C. D. Dalai, 1917 1-8 

8. RQpaka^tham: six dramas by Vatsarfija, minister of 

Paramardideva of Kalinjara, who lived between the 
2nd half of the 12th and the Ist quarter of 13th cen¬ 
tury : edited by C. D. Dalai, 1918 .. Otrf of print. 

9. Mohapar&jaya: an allegorical drama describing the 

overcoming of King Moha (Temptation), or the conver¬ 
sion of KumSrapSla, the Ohalukya King of Guzerat, 
to Jainism, by Ysiabpftla, an officer of King Ajaya- 
deva, son of KumfiiapAla, who reigned from A.D. 1229 
to 1232: edited by Muni Chaturvijayaii with Introdnc- 
tion and Appendices by 0. D. Dalai, 1918 .. 2-0 

10. Hammiramadamardana: a drama glorifying the two 

brothers, Vastupftla and Tejahpftla, and their King Vlra- 
dhavala of Dholka, by Jayasimhasuri, pupil of Vlra- 
suri, and an AoArya of the temple of Munisuvrata 
at Broach, composed between Samvat 1276 and 1286 
or A.D. 1220 and 1239: edited by 0. D. Dalai, 1920 .. 2-0 

11. Udayasundarikatha : a romance (Campu, in prose and 

poetry) by Soddbala, a contemporary of and patronised 
by the three brothers, ChchittarSja, Nagarjuna, and 
lfftimmunirS|a, successive rulers of Konkw, composed 
between A.D. 1026 and 1050: edited by C. D. Dalai 
and Pandit Embar Krishnamacharya, 1920 .. 2-4 

12. Mahavidyavidambana : a work on NySya Philosophy, 

by Bhat^ Vfidlndra who lived about A.D. 1210 to 
1274: e^ted by M. R. Telang, 1920 .. .. 2-8 

13. PricinagnrJarakavysaAgraha: a collection of old 

Quzerati poems dating from 12th to 15th oenturies 
A.D.: edited by C. D. Dalai, 1920 .. .. 2-4 

14. Kumarapalapratlbodha t a biographical work in 

Prftkrta, by Somaprabh&ohfirya. composed in Samvat 
1241 or A.D. 1195 : edited by Muni Jinavijayaji, 1920 7-8 

16. Gapakarika: a work on Philosophy (Pfi4npata School), 
by BhSsarvajOa who lived in the 2nd half of the 10th 
century: edited by C. D. Dalai, 1921 .. ..1-4 

16. SaAgitamakaranda: a work on Music, by N&rada: 

edited by M. R. Telang, 1920 .. .. .. 2-0 

17. Ravlndracarya List: list of Sanskrit works in the 

collection of Kavlndr&oArya, a Benares Pandit (1656 
A.D.): edited by R. Anantakrishna Shastry, with a 
foreword by Dr. Ganganatha Jha, 1921 .. 0-12 

18. Varahagfiiyasutra: Vedio ritual (domestic) of the 

Yajurveda: edited by Dr. R. Shamasastry, 1920 ., 0-10 

19. Lskbapaddhatl: a ooDeotion of models of state Mid pri¬ 

vate documents, dating from 8tb to 16th centuries A.D.: 
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edited by 0. B. Balal and G. K. Sbrigondekar, 

1926 .. .. .. .. .,2-0 

20. Bhavi^ayattakaha or Paficamikaha: a romance in 

Apabhrarosa lang\mm» by Dhanap&la {circa 12th cen¬ 
tury) : edited by C. ;5. Dalai and Br. P. B. Gnne, 1923 0-0 

21. A Descriptive Catalogue of the Palm-leaf and Im¬ 

portant Paper MSS. in the Bhandara at Jessal- 
mere, compiled by C. D. B^l and edited by Pandit 

L. B. Gandhi. 1923 .. .. ,. 3-4 

22. ParaSuramakatpasQtra : a work on Tantra, with com¬ 

mentary by l^me^vara: edited by A. Mahadeva 
Sastry, B.A., 1923 .. .. Old of pririi, 

23. Nityotsava : a supplement to the Para^ur&maka^asutra 

by Um&nandanfttha: edited by A. Mahadeva Sast^, 

B.A., 1923. Second revised edition by Swami Tirvik- 
rama Tirtha, 1930 .. .. .. 6-0 

24. Tantrarahaaya: a work on the Prftbhftkara School 

of Purvamlm&ihsA, by RSmSnnjSofirya: edited by Br. 

R. Shamasastry, 1923 ., .. Otd of print. 

25. 32. SamaraAgapa: a work on architecture, town- 

planning, and engineering, by king Bboja of Dhara 
(11th century): edited by Mahamahopadhyaya T. 
Gapapati Shastri, Ph.B. Illustrated. 2 vols., 1924-1926 10-0 

26. 41. SSdhanamala : a Buddhist TSntrio text of rituals, 

dated 1166 A.B., consisting of 312 small works, com¬ 
posed by distinguished writers: edited by Benoytoah 
Bhattaoharyya, M.A., Ph.B. niustrated. 2vols., 1926- 
1928 .. .. .. .. .. 14-0 

27. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Central 

Library, Baroda : compiled by G. K, Shrigondekar, 

M. A., and K. S. Ramaswftmi Shastri, with a Preface 

by B. Bhattaoharyya, Ph.B., in 12 vols., vol. I (Veda, 
Vedalak^na, and TJpanisads), 1925 .. .* 6-0 

28. MSnasolIasa or Abhilasitarthacint&mapi: an enoy- 

clopaedic work treating of one hundred diferent topics 
connected with the Royal household and the Royal 
court, by Some^varadeva, a Chalukya king of the 12th 
century : ^ted by G. K. Shrigondekar, M.A., 3 vols., 
vol. I, 1926 .. .. •• 2-12 

29. Nalavilaaa: a drama by R&maohandrasuri, pupil of 

Hamaobandrasuri, describing tbe Paur&pika story of 
Nala and Bamayanti: edited by G. K. Shrigondekar, 

M.A., and L. B. Gandhi, 1926 .. .. 2-4 

30. 31. TattvasaAgraba; a Buddhist philosophical work 
* of the 8th century, by Sftntaraksita, a Professor at 

N&landR with PafijikS (commentary) by bis disciple 
Kamalaslla, also a Professor at Nilandft: edited by 
Pandit Embar KriahnamSchftrya with a Foreword 
by B. Bhattaoharyya, M.A., Ph.B., 2 vols., 1926 .. 24-0 
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33,34. Mirat-i-Ahmadi: by Ali Mahammad Khan, the 
last Moghnl Dewan of Gujarat: edited in the original 
Persian V Sycd Nawab AU, M.A., Prefer of Persian, 

Boroda College, 2 vola., illustrated, 1926-1928 .. 

35. Manavagfhyasutra: a work on Vedic ritual (domestic) 
of the Yajurveda with the BhAsya of AaW.vakra: 
edited with an introduction in ^nskrit by Pandit 
BAmakrishna Harahaji $48tri, with a Preface by Prof. 

B. C. Lele, 1926 .. .. •• ..6-0 

36,68. NStyaSastra : of Bharata with the commenta^ of 
Abhinavagupta of Kashmir: edited by M. Ramakrishna 
Kavi, M.A., 4 vols., vol. I, illustrated, 1926, vol. II, 1934 11-0 
Vol. I (out of print). 

37. ApabhraihAakavyatrayt: consistiM of thw works, 

the Oarcari, Upade^raslyana, and Kftlasvarupakulaka, 
by Jinadatta S5ri (12th century) with commentaries: 
edited with an ela^rate introduction in Sanskrit by 

L. B. Gandhi, 1927 .. . • .. 4-0 

38. Nyayapraveia, Part I (Sanskrit Text): on Buddhist 

Ix^c of DiftnSga, with commentaries of Haribhadra 
SOriandPirsradeva: edited by Principsl A. B. Dhruva, 

M. A., LL.B., Pro-^ioe-Chanoellor, Hindu University, 

Benares, 1930 .. .. •• ..4-0 

39. Nyayaprave4a, Part II (Tibetan Text): edited with 

introduction, notes, appendices, etc., by Pandit Vidhu- 
sekhara Bhattacharyya, Principal, Vidyabhavana, Vis- 
vabharati, 1927 .. .. • • • • I~0 

40. Advayavajrasadgraha: consisting of twenty short 

works on Buddhist philosophy by Advayavajra, a Bud¬ 
dhist savant belonging to the 11th century A.D., 
edit^ by MahSmahopSdhyftya Dr. Haraprasad Sastri, 

MX, C.I.E., Hon. D.Litt., 1927 ..2-0 

42. 60. KalpadrukoSa : standard work on Sanskrit Lexico¬ 

graphy, by Kedava : edited with an elaborate introduc¬ 
tion by the late Pandit Ramavatara Sharma, 
Sahityacharya, M.A., of Patna and index by Pandit 
Shrikant Sbanna, 2 vole., vol. 1 (text), vol. U (index), 

1928-1932 .. .. .. .. 14-0 

43. Mirat-i-Ahmadi Supplement: by AU Muhammad 

Khan. Translated into English from the orimnal 
Persian by Mr. C. N. Seddon, I.C.S. (retired), and ^f. 

Syed Nawab AU, MA. Illustrated. Corrected reissue, 

1928 .. .. .. .. .. 6-8 

44. Two Vajrayana Works : comprising Prajiiop&yavim^- 

cayasiddhi of Anahgavajra and JfiAnasiddhi of Indra- 
bhuti—two importemt works belonging to the Uttle 
known Tantra school of Buddhism (8th century 
AJ).): edited by B. Bhattacharyya, Pb.D., 1929 .. 3-0 

45. BhSvapraka4ana: of SSradAtanaya, a oomprehenaive 

work on Dramaturgy and Rasa, belonging to 
A.I). 1176-1260; edited by His Holiness Yadugiri 
Yatii^a Swami, Melkot, and K. 8. Ramaawami Sai^, 
Oriental Institi^, Baroda. 1929 .. .. 7-0 
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46. RamacariCa : of Abhinanda, Court poet of Hftravar^ 

probably the same as Devap&la of the P&la Dynasty of 
Bengal (cir. 9th century A.I).): edited by K. S. Raina- 
swami Sastri, 1929 .. .. • • 7*^ 

47. NanjarSjayaiobhQ^a^a ; by Nrairhhakavi alias Abhi- 

nava KalidSsa, a work on Sanskrit Poetics and relates 
to the glorification of NafijarAja, son of Virabhupa of 
Mysore: edited by Pandit E. KrUhnamaoharya, 1930 5-0 

48. Natyadarpaqa: on dramaturgy, by R&macandra Suri 

with his own commentary: edited by Pandit L. B. 

Gandhi and G. K. Sbrigondekar, M.A. 2 vols., vol. I, 

1929 .. .. .. .♦ ..4-8 


49. Pre-Dinnaga Buddhist Texts on Logic from 
Chinese Sources : containing the English translation 
of ^cUdi^iri of Aryadeva, Tibetan text and English 
translation of Vigraha-vydvarUxnt of NftgArjuna and the 
le-translation into Sanskrit from Chinese of C/payoAf- 
daya and TarkaJidsira : edited by Prof. Giuseppe Tuoci, 

1930 .. •• ..9-0 


50. Mlrat-I-Ahmadl Supplement: Persian text giving 
an account of Guzerat, by Ali Muhammad Khan: 
edited by Syed Nawab Ali, M.A., Principal, Bahaud- 
din College, Junagadh, 1930 .. 

61,77. Tri 9 a 9 ti 6 alakapurufacaritra:of Hcmacandra, trans¬ 
lated into Engli^ with copious notes by Dr. Helen 
M. Johnson of Osceola, Missouri, 4 vols., vol. I 

(Adisvaraoaritra), illustrated, 1931; vol. II, 1937 

52. Dapdaviveka: a comprehensive Penal Code of the 

ancient Hindus by Vardhamftna of the 15th century 
A.D.: edited by Mahamahopadhyaya Kamala Krsna 
Smrtiitlrtha, 1931 .. 

53. Tathagataguhyaka or Guhyasamaja : the earliest and 

the most authoritative-work of the Tantra School of 
the Buddhists (3rd century A.D.): edited by B. Bbatta- 
charyya, Ph.D., 1931 

54. JayakhyaaaifahItS: an authoritative PAncarfitra work 

of the 5th century A.D., highly respected by the South 
Indian Vaisnavas: edited by Pandit E. Krishnama* 
chaiyya of Vodtal, with one illustration in nine colours 
and a Foreword by B. Bhattawharyya, Ph.D., 1931 

66 . KSvyalankirasarasarfigraha: of Udbhato with the 
commentary, probably the same as Udbl^toviveto of 
Rfij&naka Tilaka (11th century A.D.): edited by K. S. 
Bamaswami Sastri, 1931 

66 Parananda Sutra; an ancient Tftntric work of the 
Hindus in Sutra form giving details of many pr^tiees 
^r\A rites of a new School of Tantra: edited by Swami 
Trivikrama Tirtha with a Foreword by B. Bhatta- 
charyya, Ph.D., 1931 • • • • 


6-0 

2G-0 

8-8 

4-4 

12-0 

2-0 

3-0 


c 


57,69. Ahsan-ut-Tawarikh: history of the Safawi Period of 
Persian History, 16th and 16th centuries, by H^n- 
i-Rumlu: edit^ by 0. N. Seddon, I.C.S. {reiirtd). 
Header in Persian and Marathi, University of Oxford. 
2 vols. (Persian text and translation in English), 
1932-34 

58. Padmananda Mahakavya: giving the life history of 

^abhadeva, the first TirthaAkara of the Jainas, by 
Amarachandra Kavi of the 13th century: edited by 
H. R. Kapadia, M.A., 1932 .. 

59. Sabdaratnasamanvaya : an interesting lexicon of the 

NSnSrtba class in Sanskrit compiled by the Maratha 
King Sshaji of Tanjore: edited by Pandit Vitthala 
Sftstrl, Sanskrit Patha6&la, Baroda, with a Foreword by 
B. Bhattacharyya, Pb.D., 1932 

61. SaktisaAgama Tantra: a voluminous compendium of 

the Hindu Tantra comprising four books on K&U, T&r&, 
Sundarl and Clihinnamast&: edited by B. Bhatta- 
oharyya, M.A., Ph.D., 4 vols., vol. I, KSlI^ai;^^^, 1932 

62. Prajnfiparamitas: commentaries on the PrajD&p&ra- 

mitA, a Buddhist philosophical work: edited by 
Giuseppe Tucoi, Member, Italian Academy, 2 vols., 
vol. I, 1932 

€3. Tarikh-i*Mubarakhsbabi: an authentic and oontem- 
porary account of the kings of the Saiyyid Dynasty of 
Delhi: translated into English from original Persian by 
Kamal Krishna Basu, M.A., Professor, T.NJ'. Collie, 
Bhagalpor, with a Foreword by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
Kt., 1932 

64. Slddhantabindu : on Vedanta philosophy, by Madhusu* 
dana Sarasvatl with commentary of Puru^ttama: 
edited by P. C. Divanji, MA.., LL.M., 1933 

C5. I$tasiddhi: on VedSnta philosophy, by Vimuktfttm&, 
disciple of AvyayfitmS, with the author’s own comment¬ 
ary: edited by M. Hiriyanna, M.A., Retired Professor 
of Sanskrit, Maharaja’s College, Mysore, 1933 

66, 70, 73. Shabara-Bha^ya: on the Mlm&ms& Sutras of 

Jaimini: Translated into English by Mah&mabop&dh- 
y&ya Dr. Qanganatb Jha, M.A., D.Litt., etc., Vice- 
Chancellor, University of Allahabad, in 3 vols., 1933- 
1936 .. 

67. Sanskrit Texts from Bali: comprising a large num¬ 

ber of Hindu and Buddhist ritualistic, religious and 
other texts recovered &om the islands of Java and Bali 
with comparisons: edited by Professor Sylvain Levi, 
1933 .. 

71. Nara^Oa Sataka: a devotional poem of high literary 
merit by Vidy&kara with the commentary of l^t&mbara: 
edited by Pa^t Shrik^it Shanna, 1935 .. 


Rs. A. 

19-8 

14-0 

11- O 

2-8 

12- 4) 

7-8 

11-0 

14-0 

48-0 

3-8 

2-0 
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72. Rajadharma-Kaustubha: an elaborate Smfti work on 
R&jadliarma, Rajaniti and the requirements of kings, 
by Anantadev^a: edited by the late Mahamahopadhyaya 
Kamala Krishna Smi'titirtha, 1935 .. .. 10-0 

74. Portuguese Vocables in Asiatic Languages: trans¬ 
lated into English from Portuguese by Prof. A. X. 

Soares, M.A., LL.B., Baroda College, Baroda, 1936 .. 12-0 

76. Nayakaratna: a commentary on the Nyayaratnam&l& 
of P&rthas&rathi Mi^ra by RAm&nujaof the Prftbh&kara 
School: edited by K. 8. Ramaswami Sastri of the 
Oriental Institute. Baroda, 1937 .. 4-8 

76. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Jain Bhan- 
dars at Pattan : edited from the notes of the late Mr. 

C. D. Dalai, M.A., by L. B. Gandhi, 2 voU., vol. I, 1937 8-0 

78. Gapitatilaka: of Snpati with the commentary of 

Simhatilaka, a non-Jain work on Arithmetic with 
a Jain commentary: edited by H. R. Kapadia, M.A., 

1937 .. .. ..4-0. 

79. The Foreign Vocabulary of the Quran: showing the 

extent of borrowed words in the sacred text: compiled 
by Professor Arthur Jefforey of the School of Oriental 
Studies, Cairo. Shortly 

80. Tattvasangraha: of ^htaraksita with the commen¬ 

tary of Kamala^Ila: translated into English by Maha¬ 
mahopadhyaya Dr. Qanganath Jha, 3 vols., vol. I, 1937 17-0 

81. Harhsa-vilasa: of Haihsa Mittbu: forms an elaborate 

defence of the various mystic practices and worship: 
edited by Swami Trivikrama Tlrtha and Mahamaho¬ 
padhyaya Hathibhai Shastri, 1937 .. 5-8 


n. BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 

1. Natyn^astra: edited by M. Ramakrishna Kavi, 4 vola., 

vol. III. 

2. Manasollasa or Abhilasiterthaclntfimani, edited by G. K. 

Shrigondekai, M.A., 3 vols., vol. II. 

3. Alaihk&ramahodadhi: a famous work on Sanskrit 

Poetics composed by Narendraprabha Suri at the 
request of Minister VastupiUa in 1226 A.D.: edited by 
Lalchandra B. Gsmdhi of tte Oriental Institute, Baroda. 

4. Suktimuktavall: a well-known Sanskrit work on 

Anthology, of Jalhapa, a oontemporary of King Krsna 
of the Northern Y&dava Dynasty (A.D. 1247): edited 
by Psmdit E. Krishnamaeh^ya, Sanskrit P&tha^]&, 
Vadtal. 

6. Dvada^Sranayacakra: an ancient polemical treatise 
giving a r^sum^ of the different philosophical systems 
with a refutation of the same from the Jain stand- 
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point by MallarSdi Sun with a commentary by 
Simbasuri Gani: edited by Mimi Catnirijayaji. 

6. Krtj^kalpataru; of Laksmidhara, minister of King 

Govindachandra of Kanauj: edited by Principal K. V. 
Rangaswami Aiyangar, Hindu Univorsity, Benares. 

7. Bfhaspati Smrti, being a reconstructed text of the 

now lost work of Bfhaapati: edited by Principal K. V. 
Rangaswami Aiyangar, Hindu University, Benares. 

8. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Oriental 

Institute, Baroda : compiled by the Library staff, 12 
vols., vol. II (^rauta, Dharma, and Qrhya Sutras). 

0. MadhavSnala-Kamakandala: a romance in old Western 
Rajasthani by Gauapati, a KSyastha hxim Amod: 
edited by M. R. Majumdar, M.A., LL.B. 

10. Tattvopaplava: a masterly criticism of the opinions of 

the prevailing Philosophical Schools by Jayarashi: 
edited by Pandit Suklmlalji of the Benares Hindu 
University. 

11. Anekantajayapataka: of Horibhodra Sun (c. 1120 A.D.) 

with his own commentary and Tippanaka by Miui- 
ebandra the Guru of ^^adideva Sun: edited by H. R. 
Kapodia, K.A. 

12. Parama-SaihhiCa: an authoritative work on the 

Paneboratra system : edited by Dewan Bahadur S. 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar, of Mad^. 


III. BOOKS UNDER PREPARATION. 

1. Prajfiaparamitas: oommentarios on the PraJilSpSra* 

mit&, a Buddhist phiiosophical work: edited by Prof. 
Giuseppe Tucci, 2 vols., vol. II. 

2. Saktiaangama Tantra: comprising foiur books on KAli, 

T5r&, Simdarl, and Chhii^mastfl: edited by B. 
Bhattacharyya, Ph.D., 4 vols., vols. II-IV. 

3. Natyadarpaqa: introduction in Sanskrit giving an 

account! of the antiquity and usefulness of the In¬ 
dian di^a, the different theories on Rasa, and an ex¬ 
amination of the problems raised by the text, by 
L. B. Gandhi, 2 vols., vol. 11. 

4. Gurjararasavali: a collection of several old Gujarati 

RSsas: edited by Messrs. B. K. Thakore, M. D. Desai, 
and M. C. Modi. 

Tarkabha^a : a work on Buddhist Logic, by Moks&kara 
Gupta of the Jagaddala monastery : edited with a 
Sanskrit commentary by Pandit Embar yriahTifl.Tr>A. . 
oharya of Vadtal. 

6; A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Oriental 
Institute, Baroda: compiled by the Library staff, 12 
vols., vol. Ill (Smpti MSS.). 
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7. An Alphabetical List of MSS. in the Oriental Insti¬ 

tute, Baroda: compiled from the existing card cata< 
logue by the library Staff. 

8. Nitikalpataru: the famous Niti work of Ksemendra: 

edited by Sardar K. M. Ponikkar, M.A., of Patiala. 

9. Ghhakkammuvaeso : an Apabhramsa work of the Jains 

containing didactic religious teachings: edited by 
L. B. Gandhi, Jain Pandit. 

' 10. Sathrat Siddhanta: the well-known work on Astro- 

1 nomy of Jagannatba Pandit: critically edited with 

numerous diagrams by Pandit Kedar Nath, Kajjyotisi, 
Jaipur. 

11. Vimalaprabha: the famous commentary on the K&la- 

oakra Tantra and the most important work of the 
1 K&lacakra School of the Buddhists : edited with com¬ 

parisons of the Tibetan and Chinese Tersions by Giuseppe 
Tucci of the Italian Academy. 

12. Ni^pannayogambara Tantra: describing a large 

number of mapdalas or magic circles and numerous 
deities: edited by B. Bhattacharyya. 

13. Basatin-i-Salatin: a contemporary account of the 

Sultans of Bijapur: translate#! into English by M. A. 

Kazi of the Baroda College and B. Bhattacharyya. 

14. Madana Maharpava : a Smrti work principally dealing 

with the doctrine of KarmavipSka composed during 
the reign of M&ndh&t& son of Madanap&la: edited by 
Embar Krishnamaoharya. 

1C. TripapfiSalakSpuru^acaritra: of Hemacandra: trans¬ 
lated into English by Dr. Helen Johnson, 4 vols., 
vols. in-iv. 

Vivada GhinUimapi: of Vacliaspati Misra: an authorita¬ 
tive Smrti work on the Hindu Law of Inheritance: 
translated into English by Maliamahopadhyaya Dr. 
Ganganatha Jha. 

Brhaspatitattv'a : a Saiva treatise belonging to an early 
stratum of the Agamic literature written in old Javanese 
with Sanskrit Slokas iutersproad in the text: edited by 
Dr. A. Zeisoniss of Leiden. 

Apu Bhasya; a standard work of the Suddhadvarha 
^hool: translated into English by Prof. G. H. Bhatt, 

M.A. of the Baroda College. 

AparSjitaprccha: a voluminous work on architecture 
and fine-arts: edited by Mr. P. A. Mankad, L.C.B. 

Hetubindu: the famous work of Dharmakirtti on Buddhist 
logic: edited from a MS. discovered at Patten by 
PMidit Sukhalaiji of the Benares Hindu University. 

I 


16. 

! 

« 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
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21. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Jain Bhan- 
dars at Pattan : edited from the notes of tiie late Mr. 

C. D. Dalai, M.A., by L. B. (iuiidlii, 2 vols., vol. 11. 


For further partiotilars please communicate 
with— 

Ths DmsoTOB, 

OrimUd ImtUtiU, Baroda. 
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THE GAEKWAD’S STUDIES IN RELIGION AND 


PHILOSOPHY. 

Rs. A. 

The Comparative Study of Religions: [Contents: 

I, the sources and nature of religious truth, n, super¬ 

natural beings, good and bad. Ill, the soul, its nature, 
ori^, and destiny. IV, sin and suffering, salvation 
and redemption. V, religious practices. VI, the emo¬ 
tional attitude and religious ideals]: by Alban G. 
Widgery, M.A., 1922 .. ,, .. 16-0 

Goods and Bads: being the substance of a series of 
talks and discussions with H.H. the Maharaja Qaekwad 
of Baroda. [Contents : introduction. I, physical values. 

II, intellectual values. Ill, ffisthetic values. IV, 
moral value. V, religious value. VI, the good life, its 
unity and attainment]: by Alban G. Widgery, M.A., 

1020. (Library edition Rs. 5) .. .. 3-0 

Immortality and other Essays: [Contents: I, philos¬ 
ophy and life. II, immortality. HI, morality and 
religion. IV, Jesus and modem culture. V, the 
psychology of Christian motive. VI, free Catholicism 
and non-Christian Religions. VII, Nietzsche and 
Tolstoi on Morality and Religion. VIll, Sir Oliver 
Lodge on science and religion. IX, the value of con¬ 
fessions of faith. X, the idea of resurrection. XI, 
relimon and beauty. XII, religion and history. 

Xlu, principles of reform in religion]: by Alban G. 
Widgery, MA., 1919. (aoth Ra. 3) .. ..2-0 

Confutation of Atheism : a translation of the Hadis-i~ 

HaliUi or the tradition of the Myrobalan Fruit: trans¬ 
lated by Vali Mohammad Chhanganbhai Momin, 1918 .. 0-14 


Conduct of Royal Servants: being a collection of verses 
from the Vlramitrodaya with their translations in 
English, Gujarati, and Marathi: by B. Bhattacharyya, 
MA.,Ph.D. .. .. .. ..0-6 


SELLING AGENTS OF THE GAEKWAD’S ORIENTAL SERIES 

England 

Messrs. Luzac & Ck>., 40, Great Hussell Street, London, 

W.C. 1. 

Messrs. Arthur Probsthain, 41, Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 

Messrs. Dcighton Bell & Co., 13 & 30, Trinity Street, 
Cambridge. 

Qermany 

Messrs. Otto Harrassowitz, BuchhamUung und Anti- 
quariat, Querstrasse 14, Leipzig, G. 1. 

AxtAlria 

Messrs. Gerold & Co., Stofansplatz 8, Vienne. 

Calcutta 

Messrs. The Book Co., Ltd., 4/3, College Square. 

Messrs. Thacker Spink & Co., 3, Esplanade East. 

Benarts City 

Messrs. Braj Bhusan Das & Go., 40/5, Thathari Bazar. 

Lahore 

Messrs. Mehrcband Lachmandass, Sanskrit Book Depot, 
Said Mitha Street. 

Messrs. Motilal Banarsidass, Punjab Sanskrit Book 
Depot, Said Mitha Street. 

Bombay 

Messrs. Taraporevala 8c Sons, Kitab M^al, Uomby 
Road. 

Messrs. Gopal Narayan & Co., Kalbadevi Road. 

Messrs. N. M. Tripathi & Go., Kalbadevi Road. 

Poona 

Oriental Book Supply Agency, 15, Shukrawar Peth. 
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